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THE  OUTER  BANKS  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
DURING  THE  REVOLUTIONARY  WAR 

By  Norman  C.  Delaney  * 

A  description  of  late  eighteenth-century  Ocracoke  was 
written  by  Jonathan  Price  in  1795.  He  referred  to  "Occa- 
cock" *  as  a  "healthy  spot," 2  and,  geographically,  as 

...  a  heap  of  sand  having  gradually  filled  up  the  space  which 
divided  it  from  the  bank.  ...  Its  length  is  three  miles,  and  its 
breadth  two  and  one  half.  Small  live  oak  and  cedar  grow  abun- 
dantly over  it,  and  it  contains  several  swamps  and  rich  marshes, 
which  might  be  cultivated  to  great  advantage;  but  its  inhabi- 
tants, depending  on  another  element  for  their  support,  surfer 
the  earth  to  remain  in  its  natural  state.  They  are  all  pilots ;  and 
their  number  of  head  of  families  is  about  thirty. 

The  coast  from  Occacock  to  Cape  Hatteras  is  sandy  and  bar- 
ren, tho'  near  the  Cape,  are  marshes  and  swamps  ...  its  breadth 
is  from  one  quarter  of  a  mile  to  two  miles,  and  the  distance  to 
the  Cape,  thirty  miles. 

Cape  Hatteras  and  the  land  from  it  towards  Occacock,  to  the 
distance  of  about  thirteen  miles,  are  covered  with  large  ever- 
green trees,  such  as  live  oak,  pine  and  cedar.  Here  are  three 


*  Mr.  Norman  C.  Delaney  is  a  doctoral  candidate  at  Duke  University, 
and  has  served  two  summers  (1957,  1958)  as  a  ranger-historian  with  the 
National  Park  Service,  stationed  at  Buxton  Ranger  Station.  His  present 
address  is  Lynn,  Massachusetts. 

1  There  have  been  numerous  corruptions  of  the  word  Ocracoke  from  the 
original  Indian  name  Woccocon  or  Woccocock. 

2  Jonathan  Price,  A  Description  of  Occacock  Inlet;  .  .  .  (New  Bern,  Fran- 
cois X.  Martin,  1795),  a  pamphlet  which  was  reprinted  in  The  North  Caro- 
lina Historical  Review,  III  (October,  1926),  625,  hereinafter  cited  as  Price, 
A  Description  of  Occacock  Inlet.  A  copy  of  the  original  pamphlet  is 
in  the  State  Department  of  Archives  and  History,  Raleigh. 
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large  and  remarkable  sand  hills,  called  Stowe's  Hills.  The  coast 
afterwards  is  a  bald  beach,  intersperced  with  a  few  low  sand 
hills;  about  eleven  miles  farther  is  a  group  of  trees  .  .  .  from 
there  the  coast  is  quite  barren  and  sandy.  .  .  .  3 

An  early  description  of  the  natives  of  Ocracoke  is  that 
given  by  Francisco  de  Miranda,  who  visited  North  Carolina 
as  an  exile  in  1783.  He  marveled  on  their  well-built  boats 
and  skill  as  pilots.  Of  the  well-built  natives,  he  wrote: 

All  the  people  who  came  aboard  our  ship  seemed  very  robust 
and  fat  to  me.  The  same  I  noted  to  be  true  in  the  case  of  the 
women  and  children  whom  I  later  saw.  The  people  of  that  coun- 
try attribute  their  fleshiness  to  their  food  which  consists  en- 
tirely of  fish,  oysters,  and  some  few  vegetables  which  they  culti- 
vate not  far  from  their  house.4 

Ocracoke  Inlet  in  1775  was  the  only  channel  to  the  ocean 
(except  for  very  small  vessels)  from  the  entire  region  of 
Albemarle,  Currituck,  and  Pamlico  Sounds  and  their  tribu- 
taries. The  deepest  of  the  North  Carolina  inlets,  it  had  a 
low-water  depth  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  feet.5  Passage  of  the 
inlet  involved  great  dangers,  as  Price  observed  in  his  in- 
structions on  how  to  get  through.6  Even  after  an  incoming 
vessel  had  passed  safely  over  Ocracoke  Bar,  it  still  had  to 
navigate  shallow  water  before  reaching  a  port. 

When  war  broke  out,  no  other  subject  of  naval  interest 
was  as  important  to  North  Carolina  as  the  defense  of  Ocra- 

8  Price,  A  Description  of  Occacock  Inlet,  625,  626.  English  habitation  on 
the  Banks  began  about  1700  and  originated  chiefly  from  Maryland  and 
Virginia.  Most  of  these  people  brought  livestock  which  thrived  on  the  vege- 
tation and  seaweed  on  the  islands.  The  Islanders,  in  turn,  thrived  on  the 
livestock,  plus  waterfowl,  fish,  oysters,  and  whatever  crops  could  be 
cultivated  in  their  small  gardens.  The  geographical  location  of  the  islands 
influenced  the  development  of  the  Bankers  into  a  hardy  breed  of  seafarers 
and  pilots.  Their  isolation,  however,  brought  hostility  and  suspicion  from 
mainlanders  who  accused  them  of  luring  ships  ashore  for  plundering.  The 
"wrecker"  epithet  was  directed  towards  Bankers  as  late  as  the  Civil  War. 
It  is  true  that  the  Islanders  were  often  able  to  salvage  cargoes  washed 
ashore  from  frequent  wrecks  for  which  the  coast  is  famous.  This,  too, 
aroused  scorn  towards  them  as  scavengers. 

*  J.  Fred  Rippy,  "A  View  of  the  Carolinas  in  1783,"  The  North  Carolina 
Historical  Review,  VI   (October,  1929),  362. 

5  Charles  C.  Crittenden,  The  Commerce  of  North  Carolina,  1763-1789 
(New  Haven,  1936),  4,  hereinafter  cited  as  Crittenden,  The  Commerce  of 
North  Carolina. 

6  Price,  A  Description  of  Occacock  Inlet,  624-635. 
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coke  Inlet.7  It  was  considered  the  most  important  inlet  of 
the  Revolution,  not  only  to  North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  but 
also  to  the  Continental  Congress  as  well.8  Along  with  the 
foreign  trade  of  New  Bern  and  Edenton,  Ocracoke  Inlet  also 
handled  that  of  southern  Virginia  during  the  first  years  of 
the  war.  Goods  entering  the  Inlet  passed  on  through  Pamlico 
and  Albemarle  Sounds  into  Chowan  River;  thence  to  South 
Quay  in  Virginia.  By  this  route,  Colonial  trade  could  escape 
the  dangers  of  the  British  blockade  of  Delaware  and  Chesa- 
peake Bays.9  From  South  Quay,  goods  were  carried  by 
wagons  to  Suffolk,  then  by  boat  up  the  Nansemond  into  the 
James.  North  Carolina  salt  pork  and  beef,  plus  other  supplies, 
passed  along  the  route  northward  to  the  Continental  Army. 
In  1778  and  1779  South  Quay  and  Suffolk  were  important 
entrepots  for  Continental  goods.10 

The  dangerous  North  Carolina  coast,  considered  a  handi- 
cap to  trade  in  peace-time,  became  a  valuable  asset  during 
the  Revolution.  The  British  navy  found  it  difficult  to  check 
all  commerce  carried  on  by  numerous  small  vessels  that 
maneuvered  through  the  shallow  inlets  and  shifting  chan- 
nels.11 Even  when  British  warships  made  occasional  raids 
over  Ocracoke  Bar,  small  vessels  could  usually  escape  up  a 
river  or  creek.  The  British  were  unable  to  blockade  Ocracoke 
Inlet  successfully  at  any  time  during  the  war.  The  approach 
of  a  storm  endangered  any  ship  lying  either  inside  or  out- 
side the  Bar.  Cape  Hatteras  took  its  toll  of  ships  during  the 
Revolution  just  as  it  always  had.  The  seaman's  fear  of  Hat- 
teras is  noted  in  the  old  ditty,  "If  Bermuda  let  you  pass, 
Beware  Hatteras."  Also,  with  no  base  of  supplies  within  easy 
sailing  distance,  war  vessels  could  not  be  adequately  pro- 
visioned for  blockade  duty.  At  times  the  British  were  com- 
pelled to  conduct  raids  upon  the  Banks  for  livestock,  to  the 
chagrin  of  the  Bankers/ 
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'Charles  0.  Paullin,  The  Navy  of  the  American  Revolution   (Cleveland, 
1906),  454,  hereinafter  cited  as  Paullin,  The  Navy  of  the  Revolution. 

8  Paullin,  The  Navy  of  the  Revolution,  455. 

9  Paullin,  The  Navy  of  the  Revolution,  455. 

10  Paullin,  The  Navy  of  the  Revolution,  455,  456. 

11  Crittenden,  The  Commerce  of  North  Carolina,  122. 

13  Crittenden,  The  Commerce  of  North  Carolina,  122,  123. 
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Early  in  the  war,  the  royal  governor  of  North  Carolina, 
Josiah  Martin,  advised  the  British  of  the  necessity  of  securing 
Ocracoke  Inlet.  Martin  instructed  Captain  Parry  to  waylay 
any  vessel  carrying  military  stores,  which  he  expected  would 
enter  by  the  Inlet.  Parry  immediately  detached  an  officer 
and  party  of  "well  armed  men,  in  a  little  schooner,  to  secure 
that  point."  13 

In  the  spring  of  1776,  the  North  Carolina  Provincial 
Congress  appointed  a  committee  to  investigate  the  condition 
of  the  Carolina  coast.  The  investigators  reported  that  "all 
the  sea  banks  are  covered  with  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs,  and 
the  few  inhabitants  living  on  the  banks  are  chiefly  persons 
whose  estates  consist  in  live  stock,  and  exposed  to  the  ravages 
of  the  small  armed  vessels  and  tenders."  The  committee 
advised: 

.  .  .  that  if  the  armed  vessels  and  tenders  are  prevented  from 
getting  supplies  of  fresh  provisions  from  the  sea  coast,  it  will 
be  impossible  for  the  war  to  be  of  long  continuance  in  this 
Province,  as  the  seamen  and  soldiers  will  be  afflicted  with  the 
scurvy  and  other  diseases,  arising  from  the  constant  use  of  salt 
provisions,  and  therefore  be  under  the  necessity  of  quitting  the 
coast,  and  by  that  means  save  to  the  back  inhabitants  of  this 
Province  the  very  great  trouble  and  heavy  expense  of  frequently 
coming  down  to  the  assistance  of  their  brethren  on  the  sea 
board.14 

It  was  therefore  recommended  that  six  companies  be  sta- 
tioned along  the  seacoast  between  the  Virginia  and  South 
Carolina  boundaries.15  Five  independent  companies  were 
authorized  for  immediate  use,  to  be  subject  to  the  command 
of  the  Provincial  Congress.  The  soldiers  were  to  receive  the 
same  pay  and  rations  as  regular  Continentals.  The  distribu- 
tion of  the  companies  was  as  follows:  one  between  Currituck 
and  Roanoke  Inlet,  one  at  Ocracoke  Inlet,  one  between 
Ocracoke  and  White  Oak  Inlet,  one  between  Bogue  Inlet 

13  William  Saunders  (ed.),  The  Colonial  Records  of  North  Carolina  (Ra- 
leigh: The  State  of  North  Carolina,  10  volumes,  1886-1890),  X,  44,  here- 
inafter cited  as  Saunders,  Colonial  Records. 

14  Saunders,  Colonial  Records,  X,  527. 
M  Saunders,  Colonial  Records,  X,  527. 
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and  New  River  Inlet,  and  the  last  to  be  stationed  between 
New  River  and  Deep  Inlet.16  These  companies  were  not 
especially  active,  and  references  to  them  appear  only  oc- 
casionally. More  is  known  of  the  Ocracoke  Company  than 
the  others  because  of  the  importance  of  that  place.  Its  of- 
ficers were  designated  as:  James  Anderson,  Captain;  Ben- 
jamin Bonner,  First  Lieutenant;  James  Wahob,  Second  Lieu- 
tenant; John  Brag,  Ensign;  John  Cooper,  Commissary. 1T  The 
companies  were  encouraged  to  capture  armed  vessels  of  the 
British  since  these  would  be  considered  as  prizes  for  the 
captors.18 

Shortly  before  Congress  had  authorized  the  independent 
companies,  the  "Lilly,"  a  British  tender,  had  sailed  over  Ocra- 
coke Bar.  Its  purpose  was  to  seize  all  vessels  as  prisoners  of 
war.  The  "Lilly"  had  been  outfitted  by  Lord  Dunmore.  The 
American  schooner  "Polly"  was  captured  on  April  14,  but  re- 
taken on  April  17  by  armed  inhabitants  of  Ocracoke.  These 
men  rowed  out  to  the  ship  in  five  whaleboats  and  managed  to 
surprise  and  capture  the  crew,  afterwards  that  of  the  "Lilly" 
as  well.  After  sailing  both  the  "Polly"  and  "Lilly"  to  New 
Bern,  the  "sundry  pilots  and  other  inhabitants  of  Occacock" 
petitioned  that  the  "Lilly"  and  her  cargo  be  put  up  for  sale. 
The  proceeds  from  the  sale  were  divided  amongst  these  men 
who  had  been  responsible  for  the  capture.19 

On  May  9,  1776,  Allen  and  Thomas  Jones  were  appointed 
by  Congress  to  attend  the  Provincial  Congress  of  Virginia 
"for  the  purpose  of  recommending  to  them  the  expediency  of 
fitting  out  two  armed  vessels  at  the  expense  of  that  Colony, 
to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  armed  vessels  already  fitted  out 
by  this  Colony,  for  the  protection  of  the  trade  of  Occa- 
cock...."20 

Since  Ocracoke  Inlet  was  important  to  the  trade  of  both 
North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  the  two  States  agreed  to  jointly 
undertake  its  defense.  Virginia  agreed  to  construct  two  gal- 

18  Saunders,  Colonial  Records,  X,  546. 

17  Saunders,  Colonial  Records,  X,  546. 

18  Saunders,  Colonial  Records,  X,  546. 

19  Saunders,  Colonial  Records,  X,  542,  549,  550,  601,  602, 

20  Saunders,  Colonial  Records,  X,  572. 
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leys21  at  South  Quay  which  were  later  named  the  "Caswell" 
and  "Washington";  North  Carolina  voted  £2,000  towards 
equipment  for  the  ships,  and  commissioners  were  appointed 
to  invest  the  money  in  guns,  anchors,  rigging  and  canvas.22 

In  July,  the  Council  of  Safety  received  a  report  from  Cap- 
tain James  Anderson  that  he  had  succeeded  in  organizing  a 
company  at  Ocracoke.  Anderson  expressed  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  guard  the  Inlet  "against  all  Enemies  who  may  offer 
to  oppose  us  here."23  He  had  spent  £295  for  clothing  and 
supplies  for  the  new  company.24  The  Council  ordered  Ander- 
son to  have  three  pieces  of  iron  ordnance  removed  from  Cape 
Hatteras  Banks  to  Pamlico  Sound.  From  there  they  were  to 
be  brought  to  South  Quay  and  delivered  to  the  Virginia  com- 
missioners in  charge  of  building  the  galleys.25 

In  the  meantime,  the  brigantines  "General  Washington," 
"Pennsylvania  Farmer,"  and  "King  Tammany"  had  been  fit- 
ted out  by  the  Cape  Fear,  New  Bern,  and  Edenton  boards. 
The  Council  of  Safety  ordered  these  vessels  to  proceed  to 
Ocracoke  Bar,  in  order  to  protect  American  trade  and  raid 
British  "Jamaicamen"  homeward  bound  from  the  West  In- 
dies.26 Any  captured  prizes  were  to  be  sent  to  Ocracoke.27 

The  commissaries  of  the  independent  companies  were  find- 
ing it  difficult  to  perform  their  obligations.  Samuel  Jarvis  and 
John  Cooper  both  resigned  their  appointments  in  November 
and  December,  1776.28  Captain  Anderson  went  into  disfavor 
with  the  natives  of  Ocracoke,  probably  over  his  restrictions 
on  piloting,  their  livelihood.  The  pilots  submitted  a  complaint 
against  Anderson  to  the  Congress.  A  committee  was  then  ap- 
pointed by  that  body  to  inquire  into  the  officer's  conduct  and 
also  to  determine  the  number  of  pilots  necessary  at  each 
port.29 

21  Galleys  were  small  craft  propelled  by  both  sails  and  oars,  and  capable 
of  moving  much  faster  than  the  average  sailboat. 

22  Saunders,  Colonial  Records,  X,  981. 

23  Saunders,  Colonial  Records,  X,  662. 

24  Saunders,  Colonial  Records,  X,  662. 

25  Saunders,  Colonial  Records,  X,  687. 

26  Saunders,  Colonial  Records,  X,  875-877. 

27  Saunders,  Colonial  Records,  X,  875-877. 

28  Saunders,  Colonial  Records,  X,  936,  978,  989. 

29  Saunders,  Colonial  Records,  X,  971. 
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Throughout  early  1777,  while  Virginia  was  constructing  its 
two  row  galleys,  North  Carolinians  speculated  whether  Vir- 
ginia had  altered  its  plan  and  was  making  them  into  regular 
ships.  Governor  Caswell  was  warned  by  Joseph  Hewes: 

I  have  not  the  least  doubt  but  that  our  Enemies  will  send  some 
of  our  small  Cruisers  to  our  Bar,  in  the  course  of  the  summer 
when  our  Trade  will  be  entirely  stopped,  unless  we  have  a  proper 
force  at  Ocracoke  Bar.  .  .  .  I  .  .  .  sincerely  wish  that  the  vessels 
which  stop  at  the  Bar  occasionally  may  be  carried  away  by  small 
armed  cutters  and  Boats.  .  .  .  30 

Hewes  suggested  that  North  Carolina  purchase  one  of  Vir- 
ginia's vessels  for  the  defense  of  the  Bar.  He  claimed  that  one 
was  excellent  for  the  purpose  since  it  drew  little  water  and 
could  be  rowed  through  the  shoals  during  an  emergency.  If 
Virginia  would  not  sell,  he  suggested  that  that  state  be  made 
to  return  the  guns,  anchors,  canvas,  etc.,  and  that  North  Caro- 
lina build  a  galley  of  its  own.31  The  fear  of  losing  the  Virginia 
galleys  caused  the  Commons  to  demand  an  investigation  of 
the  defenses  of  Ocracoke,  Beaufort,  and  Roanoke,  and  to 
determine  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  row  galleys. 
The  Senate,  however,  did  not  concur  with  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  for  that  purpose.  They  expressed  the  belief 
that  the  galleys  were  being  built  for  Virginia's  trade  inter- 
ests as  well  as  those  of  North  Carolina.32 

On  Ocracoke,  Captain  Anderson  lost  his  second  commis- 
sary by  resignation,  and  John  Williams  obtained  the  position. 
Henry  Toomer  was  also  appointed  commissary  to  the  Inde- 
pendent Company  at  Ocracoke  and  Beaufort.33  The  only  ac- 
tion in  which  the  Ocracoke  Company  was  involved  by 
August,  1777,  seems  to  be  the  capture  of  an  escaped  Tory. 
William  Brimage,  the  Tory,  was  on  parole  but  escaped  to 

80  Walter  Clark  (ed.),  The  State  Records  of  North  Carolina  (Winston, 
Goldsboro,  Raleigh,  and  Charlotte:  The  State  of  North  Carolina,  16  volumes 
and  4-volume  index  [compiled  by  Stephen  B.  Weeks  for  both  The  Colonial 
Records  and  The  State  Records'],  1895-1914),  XI,  442,  443,  hereinafter 
cited  as  Clark,  State  Records.  A  bill  was  drawn  up  to  regulate  the  pilotage 
of  the  Cape  Fear  and  Ocracoke  bars,  and  the  rivers  leading  from  these  to 
Brunswick,  New  Bern,  Wilmington,  Bath,  and  Edenton.  Clark,  State 
Records,  XII,  191;  XIII,  356. 

31  Clark,  State  Records,  XI,  442. 

82  Clark,  State  Records,  XII,  39. 

88  Clark,  State  Records,  XII,  99. 
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Roanoke  and  eventually  reached  Ocracoke.  There  he  was 
taken  into  custody  by  Anderson,  who  had  been  informed  of 
his  escape.34  Brimage  later  wrote  from  his  Bertie  gaol  to 
Governor  Caswell  that  Anderson  be  made  to  return  the 
"Portmanteau"  taken  from  his  lodgings.35 

The  Council  of  State  found  that  it  was  impossible  to  vic- 
tual the  Ocracoke  Company.  On  September  2,  1777,  the 
Council  made  a  decision: 

It  appearing  to  the  Board  that  by  means  of  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing provisions  for  the  indepndent  [sic~\  company  stationed  at 
Ocracoke  Inlet  (the  Commissary  appointed  refusing  to  supply 
them,  and  no  person  inclinable  to  furnish  the  company  for  the 
price  stipulated) ,  the  men  can  not  be  kept  on  duty.36 

Governor  Caswell  was  notified  that  the  Company  should 
be  disbanded,  and  that  action  was  soon  taken.37  The  Com- 
pany at  Beaufort  Inlet  was  also  disbanded.  It  was  decided  to 
have  John  Eason  of  Carteret  County  keep  their  guns  and 
ammunition  until  otherwise  directed.  Eason  was  directed  to 
sell  all  the  public  boats  of  the  companies  and  "account  for 
the  same  with  the  public." 38 

By  September,  1777,  the  "Caswell,"  one  of  the  two  galleys 
built  at  South  Quay,  of  which  Willis  Wilson  had  been  cap- 
tain since  October  26,  1776,  was  almost  completed.  The 
"Washington"  galley,  to  be  captained  by  Goodrich  Boush, 
which  was  being  built  under  the  direction  of  Captain  Chris- 
topher Calvert,  was  probably  also  nearly  ready  for  service.39 

The  British  had  now  become  more  aggressive  off  Ocra- 
coke, and  at  least  one  Colonial  schooner  barely  escaped  being 
captured  by  them.  Two  British  brigs  crossed  the  Bar  on  Sep- 
tember 16,  1777.  During  an  earlier  attempt,  one  of  the  brigs 
had  struck  the  Bar  and  then  gone  back  out.  These  two  ships, 
accompanied  by  a  sloop,  had  been  active  along  Cape  Hat- 

34  Clark,  State  Records,  XI,  555,  604. 

35  Clark,  State  Records,  XI,  651. 

88  Clark,  State  Records,  XXII,  927. 

37  Clark,  State  Records,  XXII,  927. 

38  Clark,  State  Records,  XII,  177,  359. 

39  Robert  A.  Steward,  The  History  of  Virginia's  Navy  of  the  Revolution 
(Richmond,  1934),  20,  hereinafter  cited  as  Steward,  The  History  of  Vir- 
ginia's Navy. 
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teras  and  Cape  Lookout  for  quite  a  while.  Joseph  Leech 
wrote  from  New  Bern  to  Governor  Caswell  that  he  was  thank- 
ful that  the  "Farmer"  and  "Sturdy  Beggar"  were  there,  other- 
wise the  brigs  were  likely  to  attack  that  town.  Leech  thought 
that  immediate  action  was  needed  "for  the  protection  of 
Trade,  &  the  securing  the  stock  on  the  Banks,  which  they  may 
have  an  intention  of  getting  to  carry  off." 40  A  group  of  wor- 
ried Beaufort  citizens  informed  the  Governor  that  they  daily 
expected  a  visit  from  the  enemy,  ".  .  .as  they  have  already 
done  considerable  damage  at  Ocracock,  by  taking  away  a 
Brig,  and  running  ashore  a  Sloop,  loaded  with  salt."  41  Cas- 
well promptly  ordered  Captain  John  Nelson  and  the  Craven 
Militia  to  march  in  the  ".  .  .  most  Secret  Manner  to  Core 
Banks,  there  to  repel,  or  do  your  best  endeavour  to  repel,  the 
enemy  at  or  near  that  place,  and  by  all  means  to  remove  the 
Stocks  of  Cattle  &  Sheep  so  as  at  every  event  to  prevent  their 
falling  into  the  enemies  hands." 42  Nelson  was  to  observe  the 
enemy's  movements,  if  unable  to  "Ambuscade,  Harrass,  Dis- 
tress &  Destroy"  them.43  On  September  26,  Lt.  Governor  Page 
of  Virginia  informed  Caswell  that  the  coast  of  his  state  was 
relieved  from  further  fear  for  this  campaign.  Page  believed 
that  one  or  both  of  the  row  galleys  might  be  able  to  reopen 
Ocracoke  Inlet,  ".  .  .  to  the  great  advantage  of  these  States, 
and  possibly  to  the  disgrace  and  destruction  of  that  part  of 
the  Enemy's  Fleet." 44  The  Virginia  executive  ordered  one  of 
his  navy  commissioners  to  look  into  the  condition  of  the  gal- 
leys so  as  to  enable  a  vigorous  co-operation  between  the  two 
States.  When  Governor  Caswell  was  informed  that  the  "Cas- 
well" was  properly  manned  and  fitted,  he  requested  that  the 
galley  proceed  to  Ocracoke  Bar  to  await  further  orders. 

Ocracoke  is  mentioned  in  late  November,  1777,  when  the 
Legislature  received  a  petition  from  Captain  John  Sheppard 
of  the  scow  "Diamond,"  lately  stranded  on  the  Bar.  Sheppard 
accused  "sundry  persons"  from  Ocracoke  of  having  stolen 
the  greater  part  of  his  cargo.  He  demanded  that  the  perpe- 

40  Clark,  State  Records,  XI,  623-624. 
a  Clark,  State  Records,  XI,  633. 
42  Clark,  State  Records,  XI,  775. 
48  Clark,  State  Records,  XI,  775. 
**  Clark,  State  Records,  XI,  635-636. 
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trators  be  punished.  The  Legislature  offered  a  reward  of  £50 
to  any  white  freeman  who  would  reveal  the  names  and  dwell- 
ings of  the  culprits.45 

Until  1778  the  trade  through  Ocracoke  had  remained  rela- 
tively free  from  annoyance.  On  January  23  of  that  year,  for- 
mer Governor  Martin  wrote  from  New  York  to  Lord  George 
Germain: 

The  contemptible  Port  of  Ocracock  .  .  .  has  become  a  great 
Channel  of  supply  to  the  Rebels  while  the  more  considerable 
Ports  of  the  Continent  have  been  watched  by  the  King's  Ships. 
They  have  received  through  it  .  .  .  considerable  importations  of 
the  necessaries  they  most  wanted  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
on  their  Warfare  from  the  Ports  of  France  and  the  French  West 
India  Islands.  .  .  ,46 

In  April,  a  British  privateer  captured  a  French  brig  and 
another  vessel  at  the  Inlet.  The  privateer  had  been  guided 
over  the  Bar  by  Ocracoke  pilots  who  came  aboard  unaware 
of  the  vessel's  identity.  They  were  threatened  with  death  un- 
less they  did  so.  The  North  Carolina  Gazette  expressed  exas- 
peration that  a  small  sloop  with  only  four  guns  and  thirty 
men  had  ".  .  .  robbed  this  State  of  two  fine  vessels  with  more 
than  100  hogshead  of  tobacco  and  a  considerable  quantity  of 
salt.  This  surely  shows  the  necessity  of  keeping  some  force 
on  Ocracock  Island,  otherwise  our  trade  will  be  annihilat- 
ed." 47  Caswell  advised  the  Legislature  that  immediate  meas- 
ures were  necessary  to  protect  the  Inlet.48  On  April  20,  the 
North  Carolina  Legislature  voted  to  purchase  the  "Caswell" 
galley  at  its  original  cost  and  thereafter  pay  and  victual  its 
officers  and  men.  The  Legislative  report  stated  that  Virginia 
had  not  complied  with  the  original  agreement,  and  the  galleys 
had  instead  been  sold  or  otherwise  employed.49  In  spite  of 
this  seemingly  apparent  move  to  purchase  the  "Caswell"  at 
this  time,  later  records  indicate  that  the  transaction  did  not 
occur. 


45  Clark,  State  Records,  XII,  140,  146,  262-263,  447-448. 

46  Clark,  State  Records,  XIII,  367-368. 

47  Clark,  State  Records,  XIII,  397-398. 

48  Clark,  State  Records,  XII,  559-560. 

49  Clark,  State  Records,  XII,  574-575. 
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Captain  Willis  Wilson  of  the  "Caswell"  reported,  on  May 
20,  1778,  that  a  French  brig  was  outside  the  Bar  waiting  for 
a  favorable  wind  before  entering.  Wilson  noted  that  "This 
place  is  not  at  all  infested  at  present  with  British  Cruisers, 
shall  exert  myself  to  keep  it  so." 50  He  attempted  to  procure 
a  pilot  to  guide  the  French  brig  over  the  Bar,  but  was  unable 
to  obtain  one.  Expressing  bitterness  at  the  "rascality  of  those 
men,"  Wilson  claimed  that  every  merchant  ship  coming  to 
Ocracoke  received  the  same  treatment.  ". . .  its  clearly  evident 
to  me  that  they  wish  every  vessel  cast  away,  as  they  may 
plunder  them.  Should  be  glad  your  Excellency  [Gov.  Cas- 
well] would  make  the  line  of  my  conduct  among  them.  .  .  ." 51 
The  Governor  was  later  advised  that  the  Ocracoke  pilots  had 
entered  into  an  association  determined  not  to  pilot  any  ship 
over  the  Bar: 

.  .  .  the  reasons  they  give  me  for  this  extraordinary  step  is, 
that  having  no  branches,  they  are  liable  to  a  penalty  for  taking 
charge  of  any  vessel,  and  that  they  will  not  take  branches  be- 
cause the  Legislature  have  rated  their  pilotage  at  two  low  a 
price,  being  all  in  a  clan.  I  fear  our  trade  will  be  hurt  by  the 
infamy  of  these  people.52 

The  presence  of  the  "Caswell"  was  evidently  discouraging 
to  British  ships.  Wilson  observed  that  one  ship,  two  sloops, 
and  a  brig  ".  .  .  take  a  peep  at  us  every  now  and  then,  but 
are  not  disposed  to  venture  in."  53  Wilson's  serious  complaint 
was  the  shortage  of  any  fresh  provisions  excepting  fish,  which 
caused  scurvy  amongst  his  crew.  It  is  difficult  to  understand 
why  Wilson  received  no  co-operation  from  the  Bankers  who, 
as  noted  earlier,  were  fat  and  well-fed.  The  British  were 
obliged  to  raid  the  Banks  for  livestock,  yet  these  seem  to  have 
been  unavailable  to  Wilson's  crew. 

On  July  17,  1778,  the  North  Carolina  Gazette  reported 
that  "The  cruizers  are  yet  very  troublesome  on  our  coast, 
having  lately  cut  several  vessels  and  small  craft  out  of  Roa- 

50  Clark,  State  Records,  XIII,  132-134. 
61  Clark,  State  Records,  XIII,  132-134. 
53  Clark,  State  Records,  XIII,  171. 
63  Clark,  State  Records,  XIII,  171. 
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noke  and  Currituck  Inlets."54  The  most  active  (and  hated) 
of  these  raiding  sea  captains  were  Goodrich  and  McLean. 
Captain  Hance  Bond  and  Lt.  Samuel  Gardner  raised  a  com- 
pany of  marines  for  the  "Caswell."  The  Naval  Committee  of 
Congress  reported: 

At  present  we  consider  it  an  object  of  Importance  to  destroy 
the  infamous  Goodrich,  who  has  much  infested  our  coast,  cruis- 
ing with  a  squadron  of  four,  five,  or  six  armed  vessels,  from  16 
guns  downward  from  Egg  Harbour  to  Cape  Fear,  North  Caro- 
lina.55 

On  November  15,  1778,  Captain  Goodrich  entered  Curri- 
tuck Inlet  and  captured  two  vessels  which  he  afterwards  set 
afire.  He  then  landed  and  had  several  cattle  killed.  This 
caused  the  inhabitants  of  the  Banks  to  draw  up  a  petition  to 
Governor  Caswell,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the  enemy 
".  .  .  are  constantly  landing  men  and  plundering,  being  short 
of  provisions  will  hazard  their  lives  to  gain." 56  Samuel  Jarvis 
presented  an  appeal  that  the  Bankers  be  exempted  from  the 
draft: 

Those  who  live  in  the  Banks,  as  well  as  on  the  Island  of  Roa- 
noke, are  near  and  has  often  kept  off  Boats  when  coming  to 
plunder.  If  those  people  are  taken  away,  their  families  certainly 
will  suffer,  both  from  the  enemy  and  want  of  Bread,  as  they  all 
get  it  in  small  boats  at  this  season  of  the  year — a  great  scarcity 
likely  to  take  place.  Corn  now  is  two  pounds  per  barrel,  and 
hard  to  get  at  any  rate,  being  destroyed  by  a  late  storm  of  wind.57 

Samuel  Midgett,  Caleb  Brickhouse,  and  Enoch  Daniel 
were  amongst  those  who  signed  a  petition  praying  exemption 
from  a  pending  expedition  to  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 
On  December  1,  1778,  the  Council  meeting  at  Kinston  decid- 
ed in  favor  of  the  Bankers  because  of  the  ".  .  .  daily  ravages 
of  the  enemy  in  plundering  said  islands  and  banks."58  In 
January,  1779,  another  petition  was  received,  this  from  the 

54  Clark,  State  Records,  XIII,  459. 

55  Stewart,  The  History  of  Virginia's  Navy,  53. 

56  Clark,  State  Records,  XIII,  285-286. 

57  Clark,  State  Records,  XIII,  285-286. 

58  Clark,  State  Records,  XIII,  939. 
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people  of  Currituck  County,  ".  .  .  praying  to  have  a  Fortifi- 
cation erected  at  Currituck  Inlet." 59 

The  "Caswell"  and  other  galleys  were  ordered  to  attack 
East  Florida  in  December,  1778.  A  replacement  galley  was 
ordered  by  Governor  Henry  of  Virginia  to  proceed  to  Ocra- 
coke  to  keep  the  place  defended.60  The  expedition  against 
Florida  was  never  realized,  and  the  "Caswell"  stayed  at  Ocra- 
coke  for  the  remainder  of  her  short  life.  Shortly  afterwards, 
the  "Caswell"  received  orders  to  carry  eight  18  pound  cannon 
to  Ocracoke,  to  be  delivered  to  the  captain  of  Fort  Hancock.61 
Surprisingly  little  information  can  be  found  about  Fort  Han- 
cock, which  was  then  being  built  on  Ocracoke  Island.  The 
Council  meeting  at  Kinston  appropriated  £5,000  toward  the 
building  of  the  fort,  and  Captain  Cotteneau  was  later  reim- 
bursed some  £942, 15s.,  which  had  been  spent  by  him  on  the 
structure.  It  appears  that  the  fort  was  involved  in  little,  if 
any,  actual  fighting. 

Early  in  1779,  the  governors  of  Maryland  and  Virginia 
were  assured  that  the  depredations  of  Captain  Goodrich 
would  soon  be  put  to  a  speedy  conclusion.  Then,  on  February 
6,  Governor  Henry  complained  to  Governor  Caswell  that 
Virginia's  two  galleys  were  proving  to  be  expensive  and  in- 
effective. Henry  blamed  North  Carolina  for  failure  to  con- 
tribute in  accordance  with  the  original  compact  and  asked 
for  reimbursement  ".  .  .  in  some  considerable  degree"  for  the 
".  .  .  great  expenditures  incurred."62 

On  June  19  and  20,  the  Americans  at  Ocracoke  were  dis- 
turbed to  observe  several  British  vessels  at  the  Bar,  which 
they  feared  were  preparing  to  enter.  The  inhabitants  of  New 
Bern  were  warned  to  be  on  guard  from  attack,  but  the  raid 
never  occurred.63 

On  June  22,  1779,  Governor  Caswell  received  word  that 
Governor  Jefferson  wished  to  sell  the  "Washington"  and  "Cas- 
well." According  to  Jefferson,  the  galleys  were  so  unfit  for 

69  Clark,  State  Records,   XIII,  663. 
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service  that  a  considerable  expense  would  be  involved  in 
refitting  them: 

.  .  .  Our  trade  through  that  Inlet  [Ocracoke]  to  and  from 
South  Quay  has,  from  experience,  been  found  inconvenient,  and, 
therefore,  of  itself  has  got  mostly,  into  a  different  channel,  so 
that  the  little  remaining  there  from  this  State  will  not  justify 
the  expense  of  keeping  those  Gallies  any  longer  at  their  present 
station. 64 

Jefferson  commented  on  the  failure  of  North  Carolina  to 
build  galleys  to  act  in  conjunction  with  those  of  Virginia, 
and  wondered  whether  it  was  due  to  a  ".  .  .  similar  want  of 
importance  in  the  trade,  or  of  necessaries  to  build  Gallies."  65 
Soon  afterwards,  the  "Caswell"  sank  at  her  station  at  Ocra- 
coke, with  her  ".  .  .  bottom  eaten  out,"66  and  North  Caro- 
lina's naval  enterprises  came  virtually  to  an  end. 

British  raids  became  more  daring  after  opposition  was  re- 
moved from  the  Inlet.  A  British  tender  chased  an  American 
ship  over  the  Bar  and  followed  it  for  several  miles.  The 
Militia  was  sent  to  defend  the  Banks,  on  the  assumption  that 
other  British  raids  would  follow.  The  Bankers  had  their  most 
successful  skirmish  with  the  British  at  about  this  time: 

.  .  .  Five  vessels,  viz. :  Two  Brigs,  one  Schooner  and  one  Sloop, 
with  a  small  Boat,  came  to  anchor  a  little  to  the  Northward  of 
Cape  Hatteras;  sent  three  Boats  on  shore  with  men  (seeing  a 
gang  of  cattle  near  the  shore)  ;  the  Bankers  were  concealed 
amongst  the  Hills,  but  had  not  the  patience  to  wait  their  coming 
up,  rushed  down  upon  them,  killed  five  and  took  their  muskets 
and  several  other  articles  they  left  behind,  which  sold  amongst 
themselves  for  eight  or  nine  hundred  Dollars.  The  shipping  kept 
up  a  constant  firing,  otherwise  the  Bankers  would  have  made 
prisoners  of  all  that  landed.67 

Colonel  Russel  reported  that  few  men  could  be  recruited 
on  the  Banks  because  of  the  ".  .  .  Enemies'  sending  their 
Tenders  within  our  Sound  and  so  frequently  landing  so  near 

64  Clark,  State  Records,  XIV,  126. 
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us  on  the  Banks."68  Colonel  Jarvis  reported  in  like  manner 
that  "we  are  hourly  in  expectation  of  having  our  property 
taken  from  us,  which  we  guard  at  our  own  expense." 69  Jarvis 
submitted  a  petition  from  the  Bankers  of  Currituck  County 
that  they  be  exempted  from  future  drafts  because  of  the  dan- 
gers. Captain  Adam  Gaskel  of  the  Militia  Company  at  Ocra- 
coke  petitioned  that  his  company  be  allowed  to  remain  there 
".  .  .  to  prevent  the  Privateers  from  cutting  out  Vessels  and 
committing  other  depredations  praying  to  be  exempt  from 
the  military  duty." 70  The  Council  at  Kinston  praised  Gaskel's 
Company  for  bravery  in  ".  .  .  attacking  and  taking  a  number 
of  armed  boats  with  their  crews,  Persons  that  were  attempt- 
ing to  cut  out  some  Vessels  then  laying  in  the  River,  .  .  ." 71 
The  Council  recommended  that  any  Bankers  subject  to  the 
draft  be  allowed  ".  .  .  to  go  to  the  Southward  to  remain  on 
duty  in  said  Comp'y  on  the  Banks,  and  for  the  Protection  of 
Ocracock  Inlet;  .  .  ." 72  They  also  authorized  Gaskel  to  obtain 
cannon  and  ammunition  from  Edenton.  This  was  to  be  kept 
at  whatever  part  of  Ocracoke  that  Gaskel  thought  advisable.73 

On  November  10,  1779,  Governor  Caswell  was  empowered 
to  establish  a  company  of  militia,  consisting  of  not  more  than 
twenty-five  inhabitants  of  Ocracoke,  for  duty  at  the  Inlet.74 

In  November,  1780,  Colonel  John  Christian  Senf  reported 
to  Brig.  General  Benbury  as  to  his  movements  at  Currituck 
and  Indian  Town,  on  the  South  Side  of  Cape  Hatteras.  The 
Colonel  had  ordered  the  Currituck  Militia  to  make  a  stand 
at  Tulley's  Creek,  but  doubted  if  forty  armed  men  could  be 
mustered.  ".  .  .  the  Inhabitants  are  much  discontented  by 
reconnoitring  the  County.  I  think  with  300  Men  the  County 
still  cou'd  be  defended  against  a  considerable  force." 75 

On  February  13,  1781,  General  Arnold  informed  General 
Clinton  that  he  intended  to  send  four  or  five  hundred  troops 
through  Currituck  Inlet.  The  purpose  was: 
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...  to  Sweep  the  Albemarle  Sound  as  high  as  Edington  [sic] , 
&  to  go  to  New  Bern  and  destroy  their  Shipping  Stores,  &c, 
while  a  few  armed  Vessels  take  Post  at  Ocracoke  Bar,  and  a 
Frigate  Cruises  without.  This  movement  I  am  convinced  will 
have  a  good  effect,  first,  by  destroying  the  Navigation  of  North 
Carolina,  and  thereby  distressing  the  Inhabitants,  and  secondly 
by  taking  off  their  attention  from  my  Lord  Cornwallis  and 
General  Leslie.76 

From  1781  to  1784,  a  bill  obnoxious  to  the  Ocracoke  pilots 
was  shuffled  around  in  the  Legislature.  The  bill  would  em- 
power ".  .  .  the  Commissioners  of  Ports  Bath,  Beaufort  and 
Roanoke  to  remove  Pilots  who  refuse  to  take  Branches  off 
the  Public  Ground  on  Ocracock  Island  and  to  empower  said 
Commissioners  to  employ  other  persons  to  act  as  Pilots  at 
Ocracock  Inlet."  The  bill  was  finally  rejected  after  a  final 
reading.77 

On  March  30,  1782,  General  Greene  wrote  General  Sum- 
ner that  a  force  of  four  vessels  ( forty  guns,  250  seamen )  was 
preparing  to  destroy  Beaufort,  "in  which  they  are  informed 
there  is  a  large  quantity  of  public  and  private  stores.  Should 
they  be  repulsed  there,  they  will  proceed  to  Ocracoke  with 
the  same  view." 78 

Although  the  danger  of  British  attacks  constantly  threat- 
ened Ocracoke  and  the  port  cities,  the  Inlet  remained  open 
for  the  remainder  of  the  war.  The  fact  that  the  British  were 
unable  to  close  Ocracoke  proved  to  be  considerably  impor- 
tant to  the  Continental  cause.  In  spite  of  the  insignificance 
of  colonial  military  and  naval  operations  on  and  off  the  Banks, 
the  Inlet  remained  open.  The  geographical  nature  of  the 
Banks  itself  was  the  biggest  determining  factor  in  this.  The 
British  had  found  the  truth  of  the  warning  ".  .  .  Beware  Hat- 
teras." 79 
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FRANgOIS  X.  MARTIN  AND  HIS 
HISTORY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

By  W.  B.  Yearns* 

Francois  Xavier  Martin  was  born  on  March  17,  1762,  of  a 
prosperous  merchant  family  in  Marseilles,  France.1  His  par- 
ents destined  him  for  the  priesthood  and  provided  him  with 
a  sound  classical  education;  but  he  rebelled  from  this  fate 
and  while  still  in  his  teens  sailed  to  Martinique  in  the  West 
Indies  to  work  for  his  uncle,  a  food  contractor  there  for  the 
French  fleet.  This  uncle  soon  returned  to  France,  leaving 
Frangois  a  modest  sum  with  which  to  continue  the  contract- 
ing. The  business  world  was  too  much  for  the  youngster  and 
before  long  his  remaining  investment  was  a  cargo  of  molasses 
gone  astray.  Nothing  daunted,  he  set  out  for  the  United 
States  to  find  it.  For  a  while  his  movements  are  unknown, 
and  he  next  appeared  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Virginia  militia 
during  the  Revolution.  Not  long  afterwards  he  startled  his 
camp  by  reporting  a  detachment  of  British  nearby,  only  to 
have  his  comrades  find  that  he  had  scouted  a  line  of  red 
undershirts  hanging  out  to  dry.  He  was  ribbed  so  unmer- 
cifully that  he  deserted,  next  appearing  in  1783  in  New  Bern, 
North  Carolina. 

In  New  Bern  Martin  first  taught  French  and  delivered 
rural  mail.  These  occupations  afforded  him  a  poor  livelihood 
and,  though  having  no  previous  experience,  he  soon  found  a 
job  as  typesetter  in  the  shop  of  James  Clark.  From  these 
endeavors  he  saved  enough  money  to  set  up  his  own  shop 

*  Dr.  W.  B.  Yearns  is  an  Associate  Professor  of  History  at  Wake 
Forest  College,  Winston-Salem. 

1  The  biographical  information  on  Martin  was  taken  from  the  following 
sources:  Frangois  Xavier  Martin,  The  History  of  North  Carolina,  From 
the  Earliest  Period  (New  Orleans,  2  volumes,  1829),  I,  vi-xii,  hereinafter 
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Xavier  Martin,"  in  Frangois  Xavier  Martin,  The  History  of  Louisiana, 
from  the  Earliest  Period  (New  Orleans,  second  edition,  1882),  vii-xxxvii; 
"The  History  of  Louisiana,  from  the  Earliest  Period,  by  Francois  Xavier 
Martin,"  American  Quarterly  Review,  IX  (1831),  186-232  [an  unsigned 
book  review];  Biographical  and  Historical  Memoirs  of  Louisiana  (Good- 
speed  Publishing  Co:  Chicago,  2  volumes,  1892),  I,  83;  Edward  Laroque 
Tinker,  "Jurist  and  Japer,  Francois  Xavier  Martin  and  Jean  LeClerc," 
Bulletin  of  the  New  York  Public  Library,  XXXIX   (1935),  675-697. 
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and  began  to  print  school  books,  almanacs,  and  acts  of  the 
Assembly.  In  1786  he  started  a  small  weekly,  Martins  North 
Carolina  Gazette.  The  distinguished  attorney  Abner  Nash 
then  urged  him  to  read  law  and,  being  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1789,  Martin  added  the  practice  of  law  to  his  printing  busi- 
ness. This  was  a  felicitous  combination,  for  he  began  to  write 
law  books,  edit  case  books,  and  revise  statutes,  all  of  which 
he  himself  printed  and  published.  He  prospered  from  these 
labors  and  in  1806  was  elected  to  represent  New  Bern  in  the 
State  legislature.  His  law  books  so  enhanced  his  professional 
reputation  that  on  March  7,  1809,  President  James  Madison 
named  him  judge  of  the  Mississippi  Superior  Court;  in  1810 
he  was  appointed  to  the  same  position  in  New  Orleans. 

At  this  time  the  judicial  situation  in  Louisiana  was  vastly 
complicated.  Within  the  past  generation  Spanish,  French, 
and  American  jurisdictions  had  successively  prevailed  there; 
the  problem  for  Martin  and  his  associates  was  to  formulate 
from  these  different  bodies  of  law  a  single  theory  of  juris- 
prudence and  to  provide  a  series  of  decisions  to  serve  as 
precedents.  To  accomplish  this,  and  undoubtedly  to  augment 
his  bank  account,  Martin  began  publishing  the  reports  of  the 
cases  decided  in  his  court.  He  spoke  French  and  English,  was 
an  experienced  student  of  the  law,  and  had  no  family  to  di- 
vert his  attention.  This  herculean  task  was  also  rewarding, 
for  when  Louisiana  became  a  state  he  was  named  its  first 
attorney-general.  Two  years  later,  however,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  state  Supreme  Court  bench  and  served  there  for  31 
years.  In  1846  a  new  constitution  abolished  the  Supreme 
Court  and  forced  Martin  into  retirement.  He  died  on  Decem- 
ber 10  of  that  year  at  the  age  of  84,  leaving  an  estate  valued 
at  almost  $400,000. 

Martin  noted  in  the  Preface  to  his  History  of  North  Caro- 
lina2 that  as  early  as  1791  he  had  conceived  the  idea  of  writing 
it.  At  that  date  the  North  Carolina  Legislature  had  commis- 
sioned him  to  collect  and  publish  the  British  statutes  still  in 
force  and  use  within  the  State.  This  task  "afforded  him  a 
complete  view  of  the  colonial  system  of  England," 3  and  stim- 

2  The  edition  referred  to  is   The  History  of  North  Carolina,  From  the 
Earliest  Period  (New  Orleans,  A.  T.  Penniman,  2  volumes,  1829). 
8  Martin,  History  of  North  Carolina,  I,  vii. 
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ulated  his  interest  in  the  history  of  his  State.  From  then  until 
his  departure  for  Mississippi  he  busied  himself  in  collecting 
his  material.  When  he  left  North  Carolina  in  1809  he  had 
done  research  on  a  history  until  that  date,  but  by  the  time  he 
had  brought  it  down  to  the  Revolution,  eye  failure  made 
further  writing  impossible  and  he  was  forced  to  abandon  it. 
The  two-volume  work  was  published  in  New  Orleans  by 
A.  T.  Penniman  and  Company  in  1829. 

Martin  based  his  History  on  about  as  good  a  selection  of 
materials  as  were  available  to  historians  of  his  day.  For  back- 
ground information  he  used  most  of  the  general  works  then 
extant  and  pertinent  to  his  subject.4  They,  interspersed  with 
material  from  Samuel  Purchas,  Hakluytus  Posthumus  or  Pur- 
chas  his  Pilgrimes,  constitute  his  only  sources  for  his  first 
few  chapters.  Actually  throughout  his  History  Martin's  ref- 
erences to  these  general  works  serve  primarily  as  supple- 
mentary reading  suggestions.  They  are  sketchily  cited  only  at 
the  end  of  each  chapter  and  provide  no  reference  to  specific 
volume  or  page.  A  typical  such  set  of  references  is  the  follow- 
ing: "Smith-Stith-Keith-Purchas."  On  several  occasions  Mar- 
tin referred  within  the  body  of  his  chapters  to  archaeological 
findings  of  various  "professors";  on  others  he  quoted  from 
William  Byrd's  History  of  the  Dividing  Line  betwixt  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina;  and  from  Jeremy  Belknap's  Amer- 
ican Biography.  He  did  not,  however,  include  such  works  in 
his  chapter  citations;  they  did  not  constitute  pertinent  col- 
lateral readings  nor  were  they  consistent  sources  for  his  His- 
tory of  North  Carolina. 

Beginning  with  Volume  I,  Chapter  12,  Martin  referred 
constantly  to  his  "records,"  the  collective  term  by  which  he 
referred  to  most  of  his  primary  sources.  He  was  particularly 
well  supplied  with  official  records,  which  he  had  taken  to 
Louisiana  with  him  and,  according  to  his  legal  bent,  which 
he  used  generously.  The  colonial  and  state  laws  of  North 
Carolina  were  already  in  print  and,  as  mentioned  above, 
Martin  himself  had  edited  the  Parliamentary  statutes  in  force 
in  North  Carolina  in  1791.  In  1803  the  North  Carolina  Legis- 

*  Martin   admitted  that,  living  in   Louisiana,   he  had   neglected   to   use 
Hugh  Williamson,  History  of  North  Carolina   (Philadelphia,  1812). 
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lature  authorized  him  to  publish  a  revisal  of  the  acts  of  the 
colonial  and  state  legislatures  to  that  date.5  This  work  posi- 
tively decided  him  to  write  his  History,  and  three  years  later 
when  he  was  state  representative  the  Assembly  granted  him 
access  to  the  records  of  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Here  he  studied  the  executive  branch  of  government,  finding 
the  governors'  correspondence  particularly  valuable.  Before 
leaving  the  State  he  talked  with  several  prominent  North 
Carolinians  who  remembered  Revolutionary  events;  from 
others  he  received  access  to  the  family  papers  of  Governors 
Gabriel  Johnson,  Matthew  Rowan,  and  Samuel  Ashe.  The 
keepers  of  the  Quaker  and  the  Moravian  records  seem  to  have 
been  equally  generous  and  Martin  made  good  use  of  these 
sources  in  his  infrequent  digressions  into  social  history. 
Toward  the  last  he  often  cited  "magazines"  and  "gazettes." 

It  is  apparent  that  Martin's  intention  was  to  compile  a 
straight-forward,  chronological,  and  detailed  history  of  North 
Carolina.  He  drudged  toward  this  objective  relentlessly,  us- 
ing whatever  sources  were  available,  whatever  writings  were 
convenient,  and  including  whatever  he  thought  to  be  sig- 
nificant. He  and  his  contemporaries  had  few  scruples  against 
plagiarism.  Whenever  parts  of  existing  works  met  his  require- 
ments, he  unhesitatingly  incorporated  them  bodily  into  his 
own  History.  He  was  handicapped  in  this  economy,  however, 
by  the  indolence  of  his  predecessors  and  by  the  relative  in- 
dustriousness  of  the  colonial  Virginia  and  South  Carolina 
writers.  The  two  occasions  on  which  he  flagrantly  plagiarized 
were  when  the  subject  matter  pertained  to  a  general  charac- 
teristic of  the  entire  Southeast  or  when  it  was  a  part  of  Vir- 
ginia or  Carolina  history  enacted  within  the  present  limits 
of  North  Carolina.  For  instance,  William  Stith  in  The  History 
of  the  First  Discovery  and  Settlement  of  Virginia  pictur- 
esquely described  the  Indians  of  early  Carolina,  while  Alex- 
ander Hewat's  An  Historical  Account  of  .  .  .  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia  satisfactorily  detailed  the  reforms  of  Governor 
John  Archdale  after  Culpeper's  Rebellion.  Martin  could 
have  improved  on  neither  account,  and  since  they  formed 

5  Laws  of  North  Carolina,  1803,  33,  34. 
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important  segments  of  early  North  Carolina  history  he  incor- 
porated several  pages  of  both  directly  into  his  own  History. 

Even  in  dealing  with  the  period  preceding  the  Carolina 
Grant  Martin  by  no  means  slavishly  followed  such  works 
when  they  fell  short  of  his  requirements.  He  sharply  con- 
densed their  accounts  of  Virginia  and  Carolina  events  not 
pertaining  directly  to  North  Carolina,  and  he  expanded  them 
with  supplementary  information  when  they  did.  The  adven- 
tures of  John  Smith  and  the  rule  of  Governor  Thomas  Dale, 
in  whose  details  Virginia  historians  reveled,  were  interesting, 
but  only  preliminary  to  North  Carolina  history,  and  Martin 
properly  reduced  them  to  a  minimum.  On  the  other  hand  he 
rejected  all  existing  accounts  of  pre-Jamestown  Carolina  his- 
tory, particularly  the  story  of  the  Roanoke  Island  Colony,  and 
composed  a  far  more  detailed  narrative  based  primarily  upon 
Hakluyt.  He  also  included  information  from  Hakluyt  that 
had  been  completely  neglected  until  then,  the  most  inter- 
esting such  addition  being  the  expedition  of  Anthony  Long, 
William  Hilton,  and  Peter  Fabian  to  reconnoiter  the  country 
along  the  Cape  Fear  River. 

Martin's  history  of  the  first  ninety  years  after  the  Carolina 
Charter  of  1663  is  by  far  his  best  writing.  Northern  Carolina 
had  considerable  autonomy  in  government  and  quickly  de- 
veloped its  own  colonial  characteristics.  Martin  was  there- 
fore able  to  break  away  from  his  reliance  on  Virginia  and 
South  Carolina  sources  and  to  devote  his  full  attention  to  a 
detailed  state  history.  Now  he  relied  on  little  but  his  "rec- 
ords," and  used  them  quite  conformably  to  modern  semi- 
professional  standards.  One  can  check  his  pages  against  The 
Colonial  Records  of  North  Carolina  and  find  that  he  did  not 
line  up  a  series  of  documents  and  paraphrase  them  into  a 
jerky  sequence,  but  composed  a  jerky  narrative  from  a  proper 
diversity  of  information.  Spaced  in  this  narrative  are  masses 
of  statistics,  local  developments,  and  other  addenda  that 
Martin  felt  went  into  the  making  of  state  history.  He  even 
adopted  the  technique,  which  modern  historians  consider 
flavorsome,  of  quoting  short  phrases  and  passages  from  his 
documents.  He  paid  no  attention  to  accurate  transposition, 
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but  his  selections  were  good  and  never  long  enough  to  be 
tedious. 

The  two  decades  between  the  appointment  of  Governor 
Arthur  Dobbs  and  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  were 
stormy  periods  to  which  Martin  devoted  forty-five  per  cent 
of  his  work.  He  saw  events  of  these  years  as  little  but  prelim- 
inaries to  the  Revolution;  to  focus  attention  on  this  viewpoint 
he  telescoped  his  History  almost  exclusively  to  the  relations 
between  the  governors  and  the  Assembly.  When  they  worked 
together  harmoniously  he  presented  North  Carolina  history 
largely  through  the  governors'  messages  and  the  laws  by 
which  the  Assembly  fulfilled  their  requests.  This  harmony 
was  usually  lacking,  however,  and  the  History  amounts  to 
little  but  paraphrasings  of  lengthy  correspondences  between 
the  two.  The  following  passage  is  typical. 

The  house  of  assembly,  in  their  answer,  bewailed,  as  a  circum- 
stance, which  added  pungency  to  the  distresses  of  the  people, 
that  there  was  so  little  expectation  of  relief  from  the  interposi- 
tion of  government. 

They  added,  that,  loyal  in  their  principles  and  practice,  and 
zealously  attached  to  the  constitutional  powers  over  them,  they 
had  been  ready,  on  all  occasions,  to  testify  their  obedience  to 
every  salutary  measure,  which  the  king,  through  his  governor, 
had  been  pleased  to  recommend  to  them ;  and  ruled  by  the  same 
sovereign,  and  equally  entitled  to  the  blessings  of  the  British 
constitution,  with  the  rest  of  their  fellow  subjects,  they  claimed 
a  security  for  their  properties,  essential  to  their  commercial 
interest,  and  uniformly  enjoyed  by  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  other  British  provinces  on  the  continent.6 

This  particular  exchange,  by  no  means  quoted  in  its  entirety, 
shows  Martin  at  his  worst.  His  bibliographical  citations  are 
little  but  "records"  and  "magazines,"  but  he  used  neither 
critically  nor  well.  Official  communications,  however  much 
they  depict  antagonism  between  branches  of  government,  are 
a  poor  substitute  for  good  history. 

Stylistically  Martin  was  of  the  "dry  as  dust"  school.  Judging 
from  his  non-historical  writing  he  was  capable  of  somewhat 
better  prose,  but  his  excessive  factualness  and  attention  to 

"Martin,  History  of  North  Carolina,  II,  303,  304. 
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detail  left  little  room  for  literary  facility.  He  conceived 
history  as  a  series  of  facts  and  events.  He  minutely  described 
charters,  treaties,  land  grants,  and  changes  in  government. 
He  noted  the  formation  of  each  county,  each  town,  each 
courthouse,  and  the  laws  authorizing  them.  Periodically  he 
listed  population  figures,  export  statistics,  pilotage  laws,  sal- 
aries, quit  rents,  and  the  like.  When  the  colonial  legislative 
records  became  adequate  he  often  denoted  progress,  con- 
struction, and  change  by  summarizing  the  intent  of  each  sig- 
nificant law  passed.  His  account  of  the  administrations  of 
Governors  Dobbs  and  Tryon  is  particularly  replete  with  in- 
formation on  taxes,  frontier  protection,  rights  of  appointment, 
and  other  matters,  both  important  and  picayune.  All  too  often 
he  merely  dumped  this  material  on  the  printed  page,  the 
result  sometimes  resembling  an  almanac  as  much  as  a  history. 
Only  occasionally  did  Martin  abandon  this  style,  and  the 
reader  receives  these  deviations  as  breaths  of  fresh  air.  Scat- 
tered through  both  volumes  are  short  notices  of  North  Caro- 
lina "firsts":  the  first  printing  press  in  the  colony,  its  first 
internal  tariff,  and  the  "first  evidence  of  a  desire  to  encourage 
literature,  manifested  by  the  legislature  of  the  province. . .  ." 7 
While  for  one  page  he  rhapsodized  on  Nature's  generosity  to 
North  Carolina,8  it  is  the  writer's  opinion  that  Martin  wrote 
interestingly  and  well  only  on  the  Indians  and  the  Church. 
It  is  true  that  in  portraying  the  red  man's  life  and  habits 
Martin  borrowed  several  pages9  from  Stith,  but  his  descrip- 
tion of  Indian  wars,  conferences,  and  politics  is  generally 
good.  His  account  of  the  Tuscarora  War  and  its  causes  is  the 
equal  of  any  historical  writing  of  that  time.  He  showed  occa- 
sional interest  in  matters  of  the  soul  and  described  thoroughly 
the  establishment  of  the  Church  of  England  in  North  Caro- 
lina and  the  irreligion  of  the  colony.  He  had  a  particular 
fondness  for  the  Carolina  Quakers  and  in  addition  to  fine 
passages  on  their  history  he  included  in  his  Appendix  the  en- 

7  Martin,  History  of  North  Carolina,  II,  69. 

8  Martin,  History  of  North  Carolina,  I,  9. 

9  Martin,  History  of  North  Carolina,  I,  14-20 ;  William  Stith,  The  History 
of  the  First  Discovery  and  Settlement  of  Virginia  (Williamsburg,  1747), 
13-18. 
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tire  "Succinct  History  of  the  Settlement  of  the  Unitas  Fratrum, 
or  the  United  Brethren,  in  North  Carolina." 

The  practice  of  integrating  American  colonial  history  with 
its  European  background  is  a  relatively  modern  technique, 
and  Martin  was  no  better  or  worse  at  it  than  were  his  con- 
temporaries. For  the  first  half  of  his  History  he  followed  a 
standard  practice  of  occasionally  interrupting  his  narrative  to 
cite  random  outside  events,  most  of  them  worthless  to  any 
understanding  of  the  English  colonies.  By  no  means  excep- 
tional is  the  following  paragraph  quoted  in  its  entirety:  "The 
year  1648  is  remarkable  for  the  peace  of  Westphalia."  10  In 
Volume  I  he  practically  ignored  the  relationship  between 
European  and  American  religious  and  political  developments, 
including  no  explanation  of  why  the  Carolina  grant  was 
made,  no  information  about  the  Seven  Years'  War  in  Europe, 
and  almost  nothing  on  Restoration  politics  in  England  or  on 
the  question  of  religious  dissent  throughout  Europe.  His 
descriptions  of  the  French  and  the  Spanish  empires  in  Amer- 
ica are  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  period  before  1607. 
In  Volume  II  Martin  somewhat  remedied  this  deficiency, 
due  not  to  any  improved  craftmanship  but  simply  to  the  fact 
that  Carolina  was  growing  and  its  place  in  the  British  imperial 
system  had  become  apparent.  He  gradually  stopped  his  off- 
handed references  to  foreign  events  and  quite  properly  in- 
troduced information  of  other  nations,  usually  the  French, 
when  it  immediately  concerned  North  Carolina.  He  never 
satisfactorily  connected  European  and  American  events, 
though  he  approached  it  once  in  describing  the  machinations 
of  Spain  and  France  in  America  against  the  British  holdings. 

The  History  is  far  more  satisfactory  in  describing  North 
Carolina's  economic  role  in  the  British  imperial  system.  With 
the  principles  of  mercantilism  so  prominent  in  his  sources 
and  undoubtedly  because  no  one  then  understood  very  well 
how  to  write  economic  history,  Martin  portrayed  the  colony's 
economy  mainly  in  relation  to  British  commercial  policy. 
While  describing  fully  the  Navigation  Acts,  the  bounty  sys- 
tem, and  the  southeastern  fur  trade,  he  made  few  references 
to  colonial  internal  development.  He  even  presented  the 

10  Martin,  History  of  North  Carolina,  I,  105. 
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quarrels  over  taxation,  in  which  he  was  greatly  interested, 
primarily  by  means  of  executive  messages  and  statutes;  the 
effect  was  that  the  only  part  of  the  tax  situation  that  stands 
out  is  the  difficulty  the  governors  had  in  collecting  the  taxes. 
The  only  predominantly  internal  economic  matter  that  Mar- 
tin considered  at  length  was  the  inflationist  movement  re- 
sulting from  the  lack  of  specie,  but  here  again  he  stressed  its 
effects  on  British  interests  in  Carolina  rather  than  its  effects 
on  the  colonists.  Apparently  this  perspective  met  his  needs. 
The  theme  in  Volume  II,  insofar  as  Martin  ever  used  one, 
was  background  to  revolution;  and  the  gradual  development 
of  North  Carolina's  disobedience  to  British  financial  laws 
served  him  with  the  best  fulcrum  for  describing  her  growing 
restlessness. 

Martin  seldom  held  a  brief  for  anything,  and  the  reader 
cannot  help  but  be  impressed  by  the  absence  of  prejudice, 
opinion,  and  bias  in  his  History.  What  other  North  Carolinian 
could  have  quoted  without  comment  or  contradiction  scath- 
ing slants  against  his  State  from  Byrd's  History  of  the  Divid- 
ing Line?  He  was  neither  anti-Indian  nor  anti-English,  not 
even  anti-Puritan,  and  was  barely  pro-Carolina.  He  presented 
his  dry  and  factual  account  without  defending,  accusing,  or 
exterpolating.  It  might  be  thought  that  Martin,  having  been 
raised  in  France  and  having  lived  in  Louisiana,  was  by  the 
1820's  completely  detached  in  his  feelings  toward  North 
Carolina.  His  History  of  Louisiana  .  .  .  ,  however,  follows  the 
same  pattern,  and  one  must  simply  conclude  that  he  re- 
fused to  evaluate  evidence  and  derive  conclusions;  he  be- 
lieved that  his  records  would  speak  for  themselves. 

His  only  venture  into  the  field  of  interpretation  was  in  de- 
scribing the  rising  tide  of  dissatisfaction  in  North  Carolina 
against  the  later  British  policies.  He  indicated,  primarily  by 
ignoring  the  matter,  that  in  his  opinion  the  colonists  for  most 
of  their  history  had  no  real  grievance  against  England.  When 
occasionally  he  felt  compelled  to  comment  upon  some  Brit- 
ish error  it  was  to  defend  the  democratic  principle  per  se 
and  not  to  condemn  a  specific  British  policy.  For  instance,  in 
commenting  on  the  failure  of  John  Locke's  Constitution  for 
Carolina  Martin  merely  stated  that  it  showed  "to  all  pro- 
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jectors  the  vanity  of  attempting  to  make  laws  for  a  people, 
whose  will,  proceeding  from  true  principles,  must  be  forever 
the  supreme  law."  n  He  never  implied  that  from  earliest 
days  North  Carolinians  had  yearned  for  independence. 

Not  until  the  decade  of  the  1760's  did  Martin  concede  the 
existence  of  serious  and  fundamental  issues  between  colony 
and  mother  country;  and  only  at  this  point  did  he  begin  to 
apply  the  test  of  colonial  criticism  to  British  policy.  He  devel- 
oped this  thesis,  however,  in  only  a  limited  fashion.  In  the 
first  place  he  simply  increased  the  volume  of  his  information 
to  show  the  importance  of  the  period.  He  never  favored 
North  Carolina  by  means  of  an  injudicious  selection  of  anti- 
English  facts,  nor  did  he  ever  pause  to  count  the  crimes  of 
England  or  the  virtues  of  the  colonists.  In  the  second  place 
he  believed  that  controversies  over  financial  policy  consti- 
tuted the  only  elements  of  discord  between  the  two.  His  main 
criticism  of  Governors  Dobbs  and  Tryon  was  that  they  were 
too  extravagant  personally  and  too  energetic  in  enforcing  the 
British  financial  laws;  he  considered  anti-taxation  the  only 
cause  of  the  War  of  the  Regulation.  Even  in  the  realm  of 
finance  he  respected  the  British  point  of  view.  In  describing 
colonial  resistance  to  the  Stamp  Act  he  presented  England's 
case  quite  well  and  only  indirectly  showed  his  sympathies 
for  the  Americans. 

Martin's  History  of  North  Carolina  was  one  of  a  long  list 
of  state  histories  that  had  been  coming  out  after  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  it  is  difficult  to  judge  its  reputation  at  the  time  of  its 
publication.  None  of  the  literary  periodicals  reviewed  it  and 
even  DeBow's  Review  in  New  Orleans  only  mentioned  its 
publication.  Its  unheroic  and  detached  nature  caused  it  to  be 
less  popular  than  Williamson's  History  of  North  Carolina. 
Writers  of  a  somewhat  later  date  cited  Martin's  History  fre- 
quently, but  did  not  evaluate  it.  In  his  own  peculiar  way,  how- 
ever, Martin  accomplished  the  task  that  he  had  set  for  him- 
self. He  believed  that  "history  is  the  best  means  of  teaching 
and  exercising  the  minds  of  those  who  destine  themselves  to 
public  life,"  particularly  since  their  state  had  shaken  off  "the 
yoke  of  dependence,  through  alternate  vicissitudes  of  mis- 

11  Martin,  History  of  North  Carolina,  I,  195. 
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fortune  and  success.  .  .  !'12  He  was  conscious  of,  if  not 
imbued  with,  the  nationalism  then  pervading  the  United 
States,  and  he  undoubtedly  expected  his  material  rather  than 
his  style  to  inspire  his  readers.  Consequently  his  History  was 
no  better  nor  worse  than  its  contemporaries;  it  exceeded  them 
in  information  and  was  inferior  to  them  in  inspiration.  It  was 
not  the  kind  of  work  that  could  earn  for  itself  a  hallowed 
niche. 


Martin,  History  of  North  Carolina,  I,  v,  vi. 


CERTAIN  ASPECTS  OF  MEDICAL  PRACTICE  IN 
ANTE-BELLUM  BURKE  COUNTY 

By  Edward  W.  Phifer* 

North  Carolina's  students  of  local  and  sectional  history 
have  devoted  relatively  little  space  in  their  published  writ- 
ings to  the  struggle  by  their  people  to  combat  disease.  That 
this  struggle  has  played  a  vital  part  in  our  economic  and 
cultural  development  is  obvious  to  all. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  record  such  facts  and  im- 
pressions as  have  been  made  available  with  regard  to  the 
practitioners  of  the  healing  art,  their  various  professional 
qualifications,  the  diseases  they  encountered,  their  economic 
status,  and  their  relationship  to  the  people  they  served.  This 
study  is  restricted  temporally  to  the  period  between  the  for- 
mation of  the  county  in  1777  and  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War  in  1861,  and  is  limited  geographically  to  Burke  County. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  paper,  it  may  be  stated  that  this 
county  initially  encompassed  a  vast  wedge  of  land  containing 
all  or  large  parts  of  the  present  counties  of  Burke,  Catawba, 
Caldwell,  McDowell,  Yancey,  Buncombe,  Haywood,  Madi- 
son, Mitchell,  Avery,  and  Alexander  in  addition  to  small 
fragments  now  situated  in  Lincoln,  Rutherford,  Cleveland, 
and  Swain.  This  area  was  greatly  restricted  in  1791  by  the 
formation  of  Buncombe  to  the  west  and  again  in  1833  by  the 
formation  of  Yancey  to  the  northwest.  The  major  portions  of 
Caldwell  and  McDowell  Counties  remained  in  Burke  County 
until  the  formation  of  the  former  in  1841  and  the  latter  in 
1842.  For  the  last  nineteen  years  of  the  ante-bellum  period, 
the  land  lying  within  the  boundaries  of  Burke  County  rough- 
ly approximated  its  present  area.1 

During  the  years  of  rapid  population  growth  prior  to  1790, 
medical  customs  and  attitudes  developed  and  became  so  in- 
grained that  they  persisted  to  a  lessening  degree  throughout 

*  Dr.  Edward  W.  Phifer  is  a  surgeon  and  Chairman  of  the  Surgical 
Service,  Grace  Hospital,  Morganton. 

1  David  LeRoy  Corbitt,  The  Formation  of  the  North  Carolina  Counties, 
1 663-19 1>3   (Raleigh,  1950),  42-48. 
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the  entire  period.  Initially  these  customs  and  attitudes  were 
born  of  necessity.  Such  trained  physicians  as  existed  in  Co- 
lonial and  Revolutionary  North  Carolina  were,  in  the  main, 
not  frontiersmen  and  if  they  were,  they  were  disinclined  to 
turn  their  energies  to  healing  the  sick.  Therefore  a  dearth  of 
medical  practitioners  in  this  mountainous,  sparsely  settled 
county  threw  each  family  group  on  its  own  resources  when 
any  of  its  members  became  ill.  For  remedies,  these  people 
came  to  depend  on  the  only  readily  available  medicines  — 
those  derived  from  the  plant  life  of  their  neighborhood.  Sup- 
posedly inspired  by  the  medical  cult  of  the  Indians,  they 
soon  accumulated  a  broad  knowledge  of  botanical  drugs 
which  were  indigenous  to  the  vicinity.  Older  women  learned 
the  art  of  midwifery,  combined  it  with  an  understanding  of 
herb  therapy  and  became  the  indispensable  "granny  doc- 
tors" of  that  day  and  age.  Roads  were  few  in  number,  and 
those  that  did  exist  often  were  no  more  than  rough  trails; 
travel  was  on  foot,  on  horseback,  or  by  gig.  Only  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  population  lived  in  closely  knit  communities. 
Regardless  of  these  facts,  the  early  physicians  were  not  well 
dispersed  over  the  county  but  tended  to  congregate  in  and 
about  the  county  seat.  This  tendency  further  fostered  the 
need  for  lay  practitioners.  Furthermore,  some  people  dis- 
trusted the  "educated  doctors"  with  their  "strong  medicines" 
and  their  fee  schedules. 

Shortly  after  the  turn  of  the  century,  almanacs  began  to 
appear  in  the  county  and  these  were  well  stocked  with  med- 
ical recipes  as  were  the  family  medical  books  which  appeared 
at  a  somewhat  later  date. 

The  great  majority  of  the  people  lived  close  to  the  land 
and  they  trusted  the  wild  things  that  it  provided.  For  respira- 
tory infections,  they  sipped  scalding  hot  tea  made  of  sage, 
sassafras,  catnip,  hoarhound  leaf,  rabbit  tobacco  leaf,  penny- 
royal, or  pipsissiway.  Most  cough  mixtures  contained  extrac- 
tions of  wild  cherry  bark.  For  gastro-intestinal  complaints 
they  gulped  down  concoctions  made  of  ginger  root,  Jerusa- 
lem oak  seed,  comfrey  root,  inner  bark  of  the  sweet  gum, 
blackberry  root,  purge  grass,  and  elderberry.  For  colic  in 
babies  they  used  calamus  root  tea;  and  boneset  tea  or  sheep 
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"saffron"  was  employed  to  "break  a  fever."  An  infusion  made 
of  sweet  apple  bark  was  "good  for  change  of  life."  Tonics 
were  concocted  from  bloodroot,  wintergreen,  alder  bushes, 
leaves  of  gentian,  and  spicewood.  Jimson  weed  seed  were 
dried  and  smoked  in  a  pipe  to  relieve  asthma;  spikenard  root 
was  used  for  kidney  ailments.  Heartleaf  was  employed  in  a 
salve  for  sore  heels.  When  sore  mouth  developed  they  chewed 
yellowroot  and  when  they  had  pneumonia,  nothing  would 
take  the  place  of  a  boiled  onion  poultice. 

Patent  medicine  advertisements  began  to  appear  in  the 
Salisbury  newspaper  before  1830.  The  most  advertised  of 
these  remedies  was  billed  as  "The  Matchless  Sanative."  No 
less  a  person  than  President  Andrew  Jackson  relied  on  it 
heavily,  said  it  was  making  a  new  man  out  of  him,  and  rec- 
ommended it  as  a  last  resort  to  a  young  friend  dying  with 
pulmonary  tuberculosis.2 

Spas  or  watering  places  flourished  in  western  North  Caro- 
lina during  ante-bellum  days  and  one  such  health  resort  ex- 
isted in  Burke  County  fifteen  miles  north-northwest  of  Mor- 
ganton  on  Upper  Creek.  Here  were  located  the  Piedmont 
Springs  with  their  sulphur  and  chalybeate  water.  "Female 
diseases  are  speedily  cured  or  relieved  by  these  waters,"  said 
a  brochure  writer  of  a  later  day.3 

Now,  with  some  understanding  of  the  reaction  of  the  pub- 
lic toward  health  matters  in  general  and  their  own  illnesses 
in  particular,  one  may  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
profession  itself.  Within  the  prescribed  area  and  period  pre- 
viously defined,  it  has  been  possible  to  collect  a  roster  of 
thirty-three  medical  practitioners  and  two  dental  practition- 
ers.4 The  lot  of  the  dentist  was  harder  than  that  of  the  phy- 

2  Marquis  James,  Andrew  Jackson,  Portrait  of  a  President  (New  York, 
1940),  442,  445. 

3  William  Simpson  Pearson,  Morganton  and  Burke  County,  North  Caro- 
lina (Morganton,  1891),  16. 

4  Dates  of  birth  and  death  of  Doctors  Samuel  Tate,  W.  C.  Tate,  J.  M. 
Happoldt,  T.  C.  Lester,  and  W.  A.  Collett  were  taken  from  grave  markers 
in  Grace  Episcopal  Churchyard,  Morganton.  Same  data  on  Doctors  Walton, 
McRee,  and  John  C.  McDowell  was  taken  from  grave  markers  in  First 
Presbyterian  Churchyard,  Morganton;  on  Dr.  J.  G.  Peterson  from 
grave  marker  at  Mountain  Grove  Methodist  Church,  Burke  County;  on 
Dr.  J.  M.  Carson  and  Dr.  Mills  from  grave  markers  at  Carson  family 
cemetery,  Green  River  Plantation,  Polk  County;  on  Dr.  Glass  from 
grave  marker  located  in  Dickson  family  cemetery,  on  Mulberry  Creek 
in   Caldwell    County;    on   Dr.    Connolly  from   grave   marker   in    Connolly 
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sician  for  two  reasons:  first,  the  medical  practitioners  and 
even  some  of  the  lay  practitioners  performed  dental  proce- 
dures and  second,  it  was  the  custom  for  many  dentists  to 
travel  from  town  to  town  in  a  given  section,  put  up  at  a  local 
hotel,  advertise  their  presence  and  stay  as  long  as  they  were 
kept  busy.  One  of  the  most  successful  and  capable  of  these 
traveling  dentists  was  Dr.  W.  F.  Bason  of  Haw  River.  He 
worked  in  the  Piedmont  section  and  visited  Morganton  regu- 
larly. The  two  dentists  residing  in  Burke  County  were  Dr. 

[or  Connelly]  family  cemetery  near  Bridgewater,  Burke  County;  on  Dr. 
J.  A.  Dickson  and  Dr.  Sluyter  Bouchelle  from  grave  markers  t  in  Forest 
Hill  Cemetery,  Morganton;  on  Dr.  Newland  from  grave  marker  in  Belle- 
view  Cemetery,  Lenoir;  and  on  Dr.  Johnson  from  grave  marker  in  Oak- 
wood  Cemetery,  Hickory.  Biographical  data  on  Dr.  Dobson  obtained  from 
a  descendant,  Mr.  Cecil  B.  Dobson,  632  S.  Livernois  Street,  Detroit  17, 
Michigan;  on  Dr.  Ellis  from  a  niece,  Mrs.  Thomas  A.  Mott,  507  Second 
Avenue,  Hickory;  on  Dr.  Christopher  Happoldt  and  Dr.  Robert  N.  C 
Tate  from  a  collection  of  papers  on  Burke  County  doctors  in  Morganton 
Public  Library;  on  Dr.  Pearson  from  Transactions  of  the  Medical  Society 
of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  1906  (Fifty-third  Annual  Meeting),  157. 
Date  of  birth  of  Dr.  S.  H.  Dickson  taken  from  Dickson  family  Bible  in 
possession  of  Mr.  J.  Dickson  Taylor,  Morganton.  Biographical  data  on 
Dr.  Joseph  McDowell  taken  from  random  family  papers  in  possession  of 
Mrs.  E.  L.  Abernathy,  Morganton.  Date  of  death  corroborated  by  state- 
ment in  minutes  of  Burke  County  Court  of  Pleas  and  Quarter  Sessions 
asserting  that  Joseph  McDowell's  will  was  "proved"  April  term,  1795. 
These  misplaced  court  records  were  recovered  and  reproduced  in  News 
Herald  (Morganton)  September  11,  1945  to  October  12,  1945.  Dates  of 
birth  and  death  on  Dr.  Erwin  taken  from  Erwin  family  genealogy  in 
possession  of  Mrs.  W.  E.  White,  Morganton.  Dates  on  John  W.  Carson 
taken  from  Carson  family  genealogy  in  possession  of  writer.  Dates  of 
birth  on  Dr.  Henderson  and  Dr.  Wilkie  determined  from  their  ages  as 
recorded  in  the  Census  of  1860.  Biographical  data  on  Dr.  Hugh  W.  Tate 
obtained  from  Senator  S.  J.  Ervin,  Jr.,  Morganton.  Biographical  data  on 
Doctors  Sluyter  Bouchelle,  Thomas  Bouchelle,  Perkins,  Thomas,  New- 
land,  Satterwhite,  Henson,  Sudderth,  Glass,  and  Johnson  obtained  from 
genealogical  material  of  Mr.  Allan  L.  Poe.  Box  111,  Lenoir. 

To  determine  the  approximate  years  each  physician  resided  in  the 
county  and  also  to  furnish  proof  of  residence  where  it  was  deemed 
necessary,  the  following  items  were  utilized:  Census  of  1790  for  Doctors 
Dobson  and  Joseph  McDowell,  Census  of  1830  for  Dr.  Thomas,  Census  of 
18JfO  for  Dr.  Mills  who  was  also  listed  in  the  church  register,  1841-1850, 
Grace  Episcopal  Church,  Morganton.  The  others  are  listed  in  Census  of 
1850  and  Census  of  1860,  except  the  following:  Dr.  John  W.  Carson  who 
is  listed  in  Morganton  Auxiliary  Bible  Society,  Western  Carolinian 
(Salisbury),  April  2,  1822;  Dr.  Perkins  who  is  listed  for  jury  duty  in 
Burke  County  court,  January  term,  1830  (State  Department  of  Archives 
and  History,  Raleigh),  also,  a  medical  statement  from  Dr.  Perkins  rendered 
June  22, 1838  is  in  possession  of  Mr.  Allan  L.  Poe,  Lenoir;  Dr.  S.  H.  Dickson 
who  is  listed  in  minutes  of  the  session,  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Mor- 
ganton, October  12,  1856,  and  Dr.  Henson  who  is  listed  in  same  minutes 
September  12,  1853.  These  minutes  are  in  print  in  A.  C.  Avery,  History 
of  Presbyterian  Church  at  Quaker  Meadows  and  Morganton  (Raleigh, 
1913),  35-36.  Also,  medical  fees  of  Dr.  S.  H.  Dickson  and  others  are  listed 
in  expense  account  book  of  S.  A.  Bettis,  Morganton  resident,  for  1848- 
1861,  now  in  possession  of  Mr.  H.  L.  Riddle,  Jr.,  Morganton. 
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William  Connolly  and  Dr.  Augustus  Stanhope  Sudderth.  Dr. 
Connolly  lived  and  practiced  in  the  Linville  River  basin.  He 
was  born  in  1811,  died  in  1864,  and  was  undoubtedly  Burke 
County's  first  dentist.  Dr.  Sudderth  was  in  practice  in  Mor- 
ganton  less  than  nine  years  before  his  death  in  1858.  Of  the 
thirty-three  physicians  only  half  of  them  had  a  lengthy  period 
of  practice  in  Burke  County.  In  fact  there  were  only  eight  who 
never  practiced  elsewhere,  exclusive  of  four  who  died  within 
ten  years  of  the  time  they  first  began  to  practice.  At  least 
sixteen  of  the  thirty-three  were  born  in  Burke  County,  and 
nine  others  were  born  elsewhere  in  the  Piedmont  section  of 
North  Carolina.  For  example,  Dr.  William  Feimster  Thomas 
was  a  native  of  Iredell  County  and  grew  up  on  the  Catawba 
River  near  the  Island  Ford.  Dr.  Horace  B.  Satterwhite  was 
from  Granville  and  Dr.  William  Lucius  McRee  from  Cabar- 
rus. Dr.  Otis  Prentis  Mills  and  Dr.  Joseph  McDowell  Carson 
were  from  Rutherford.  Dr.  James  Ransome  Ellis  was  from 
Davie  County,  not  far  from  Old  Clemmonsville.  Dr.  James 
McKnight  Henderson  was  from  Mecklenburg.  Of  the  re- 
maining eight,  four  were  natives  of  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina, two  were  from  Maryland,  and  the  birthplace  of  one 
could  not  be  determined.  Finally,  one  of  these  men  was  born 
in  the  British  Isles.  This  was  Dr.  Joseph  Dobson,  the  first 
physician  ever  to  establish  residence  in  Burke  County.  The 
family  tradition  is  that  Dr.  Dobson  migrated  from  Pennsyl- 
vania to  Tryon  or  Rowan  County  in  1756.  On  April  28,  1768, 
he  was  granted  two  hundred  acres  of  land  on  the  south  fork 
of  the  Catawba  River.  Part  of  this  land  is  now  covered  by  the 
waters  of  Lake  James.  That  he  was  living  there  in  1770  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  he  witnessed  the  Will  of  Joseph 
McDowell,  Sr.  on  March  16  of  that  year.5  Following  the 
battle  of  Kings  Mountain  Dr.  Dobson  rendered  valuable  serv- 
ice to  the  wounded.  Says  one  authority:  "And  many  of  them 
[i.e.,  wounded  soldiers]  were  left  in  Burke  County,  eight  or 
ten  miles  above  Burke  Court  House,  where  Doctor  Dobson, 
of  that  neighborhood,  had  eighteen  of  them  under  his  care 

5  Rowan  County  Will   Book  A,  1771,  99,  microfilm  copy,   State  Depart- 
ment of  Archives  and  History. 
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at  one  time."6  He  continued  to  live  in  Burke  County  until 
his  death  in  1794.  The  legend  is  that  he  drowned  in  the  Ca- 
tawba River  while  returning  at  night  from  a  visit  to  a  patient. 
The  second  earliest  physician  in  the  county  was  Joseph  Mc- 
Dowell of  Pleasant  Gardens.  This  remarkable  man,  the  only 
son  of  "Hunting"  John  McDowell,  was  born  in  1758,  fought 
with  General  Griffith  Rutherford  in  the  campaign  against 
the  Indians  in  1776  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  and  was  a  heroic 
officer  at  the  battle  of  Kings  Mountain  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two.  He  died  in  April,  1795,  when  he  was  only  thirty-six 
years  old.  Says  one  historian:  "He  was  a  physician  by  pro- 
fession, and  is  regarded  as  having  possessed  the  brightest 
intellect  of  any  of  the  connection." 7 

The  first  physician  to  practice  and  reside  in  Morganton 
was  Dr.  Sluyter  Cor  Slater]  Bouchelle.  He  was  the  son  of  Dr. 
Peter  Bouchelle  and  a  grandson  of  Dr.  Pieter  Sluyter,  a  na- 
tive of  Holland  who  migrated  to  Maryland  as  a  leader  of  a 
Labadist  colony.  Dr.  Sluyter  Bouchelle  was  born  and  reared 
in  Cecil  County,  Maryland,  and  later  practiced  in  New  Castle 
County,  Delaware.  He  had  business  dealings  in  Wilkes  Coun- 
ty, North  Carolina,  as  early  as  1789  while  still  living  in  Dela- 
ware.8 Shortly  after  1790  he  moved  to  Morganton  and  was 
in  active  practice  there  in  July,  1793,  when  the  Burke  County 
Court  of  Pleas  and  Quarter  Sessions  authorized  the  "Warde- 
ans  of  the  pour"  to  examine  the  "bill  of  physic"  of  Dr.  Sluyter 
Bouchelle  for  attending  upon  and  effecting  a  cure  of  David 
Franklin,  and  to  pay  such  part  of  the  bill  as  they  "except  of." 
Dr.  Sluyter  Bouchelle  died  in  Morganton  December  4,  1796, 
and  was  buried  at  Swan  Ponds  Plantation,  the  home  of 
Colonel  Waightstill  Avery.  His  son  [or  grandson]  Dr.  Thomas 
Bouchelle  also  came  to  Burke  County  from  New  Castle  Coun- 
ty, Delaware.  Certainly  he  had  arrived  as  early  as  July,  1798, 
at  which  time  "he  filed  a  deed  freeing  a  slave  by  the  name  of 

6  Lyman  C.  Draper,  King's  Mountain  and  Its  Heroes:  History  of  the 
Battle  of  King's  Mountain,  October  7,  1780  (Cincinnati,  1881),  349,  herein- 
after cited  as  Draper,  King's  Mountain. 

7  Draper,  King's  Mountain,  473. 

8  County  court  records  of  Wilkes  County,  N.  C.  contain  Power  of  At- 
torney, dated  1789,  from  Dr.  Sleighter  Bouchell  [sic]  of  New  Castle  County, 
Delaware,  to  Benjamin  Howard,  Esquire,  and  General  William  Lenoir, 
both  of  Wilkes  County.  Wilkes  County  Will  Book  1,  1789,  255,  State  De- 
partment of  Archives  and  History. 
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Ben."  From  1801  until  about  1821  he  lived  on  a  two  hundred 
and  sixty-seven  acre  farm  on  Hunting  Creek  and  after  this 
in  the  town  of  Morganton.  He  has  been  vividly  portrayed  by 
one  of  his  many  admiring  patients  as  a  whimsical  man  with 
a  jovial  bedside  manner  which  immediately  gave  the  patient 
confidence  in  his  ability.  He  was  well  groomed,  had  a  large 
bald  head  and  often  rode  a  beautiful  spirited  bay  horse 
named  Fanny.  Dr.  Thomas  Bouchelle  died  suddenly  in  1841. 9 

The  earliest  Burke  native  to  study  medicine  at  a  school  was 
Marquis  de  LaFayette  Erwin  who  "spent  the  last  winter  in 
Philadelphia  attending  lectures  on  Anatomy  etc."  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  in  1815-1816. 10  He  practiced  only  a 
short  time  and  died  in  Madison,  Georgia,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
one.  Dr.  Samuel  Tate,  another  native  son,  began  a  medical 
career  in  Morganton  in  1821  which  continued  without  inter- 
ruption for  twenty  years.  Dr.  John  Alfred  Walton  was  the 
first  native  to  receive  a  medical  degree,  which  he  did  in  1829. 
Doctors  John  W.  Carson,  James  Harvey  Perkins,  Joseph  Cald- 
well Newland,  William  F.  Thomas,  Otis  P.  Mills,  Horace  B. 
Satterwhite,  and  William  Caldwell  Tate  all  practiced  in  the 
county  for  varying  periods  of  time  prior  to  1840.  The  last 
mentioned,  Dr.  William  C.  Tate,  carried  on  a  successful  prac- 
tice in  Burke  County  for  thirty-eight  years,  much  the  longest 
period  of  active  practice  for  any  local  ante-bellum  doctor.  He 
was  born  near  Morganton  in  1808,  began  practice  in  1831, 
and  died  in  Morganton  in  1869. 

In  1841  Dr.  William  Lucius  McRee  established  himself  in 
Morganton  and  altered  the  customary  mode  of  practice  to 
some  degree.  He  constructed  an  ample  office  building  on  the 
southwest  corner  of  Union  and  King  Streets  and  also  em- 
ployed a  "druggist."  He  depended  entirely  on  the  practice  of 
medicine  for  a  livelihood.  Dr.  Newland,  Dr.  John  Michael 
Happoldt,  Dr.  John  Calhoun  McDowell,  and  Dr.  Samuel 
Tate's  son,  Robert  N.  C.  Tate,  all  were  in  practice  before 
1850.  Dr.  Joseph  M.  Carson  and  Dr.  John  Augustus  Dickson 
began  to  practice  in  1850  and  two  or  three  years  later  Dick- 

9  Morganton  Herald,  February  15,  1894,  "Old  Times  in  Burke  by  Col.  T. 
G.  Walton." 

10  Greensboro  Daily  News,  May  24,  1931,  letter  from  Waightstill  Avery 
to  James  Avery,  April  20,  1816   (location  of  manuscript  is  unknown). 
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son's  younger  brother,  Dr.  Samuel  Howard  Dickson,  joined 
him.  Twelve  other  men  established  themselves  before  the 
outbreak  of  war,  and  six  of  these  young  men  continued  in 
the  county  after  the  war.  These  six  were  Doctors  Waightstill 
Avery  Collett,  Christopher  Happoldt,  Washington  LaFayette 
Glass,  Jacob  G.  Peterson,  Robert  Caldwell  Pearson,  Jr.,  James 
Theodore  Johnson,  and  William  C.  Tate's  oldest  son,  Hugh 
W.  Tate. 

An  analysis  of  the  education  of  the  ante-bellum  practition- 
ers is  of  interest.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  determine  the 
amount  of  precollege  education.  It  can  be  assumed  with  a 
fair  degree  of  certainty  that  most  of  them  had  an  academy- 
type  education,  but  surprisingly  few  attended  college.  Dr. 
William  C.  Tate  attended  William  and  Mary  College;  Dr. 
Horace  B.  Satterwhite  in  1805,  and  Dr.  John  M.  Henson  in 
1847-1849  attended  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  Later 
Dr.  Robert  C.  Pearson,  Jr.  attended  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  for  one  year.  Dr.  James  McKnight  Henderson  at- 
tended Davidson  College  in  1856.  Dr.  Christopher  Happoldt 
attended  the  College  of  Charleston  before  entering  medical 
school.  An  established  system  of  medical  education  had  not 
been  developed  in  North  Carolina.  Legislation  was  not  enact- 
ed establishing  a  state  licensing  board  until  the  end  of  the 
ante-bellum  period  and  even  then  there  were  no  particular 
educational  requirements.  Many  physicians  of  the  colonial 
period  were  educated  abroad  as  was  the  case  with  Dr.  Dob- 
son  but  after  the  Revolution  this  practice  became  less  feasible. 
Medical  training  of  Burke  County's  physicians  was  usually 
initiated  by  a  preceptorship  under  an  experienced  and  estab- 
lished physician.  Undoubtedly,  this  was  the  only  method 
utilized  by  the  Bouchelles,  by  Joseph  McDowell  of  Pleasant 
Gardens,  and  even  by  some  in  a  later  period.  Other  of  the 
earlier  doctors,  such  as  Marquis  de  LaFayette  Erwin,  Samuel 
Tate,  and  John  M.  Happoldt  attended  medical  lectures  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  but  did  not  graduate.  Only 
five  other  medical  schools  were  attended  by  physicians  of 
this  county.  The  University  of  South  Carolina  Medical  Col- 
lege at  Charleston  graduated  Doctors  John  A.  Walton, 
William  C.  Tate,  William  L.  McRee,  Joseph  M.  Carson,  S. 
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Howard  Dickson,  Christopher  Happoldt,  and  gave  one  year 
of  training  to  Dr.  Otis  P.  Mills.  New  York  University  Medical 
School  graduated  Doctors  John  A.  Dickson,  Robert  N.  C. 
Tate,  Robert  C.  Pearson,  Jr.,  and  James  M.  Henderson.  Jef- 
ferson Medical  College  graduated  Doctors  W.  LaFayette 
Glass  and  Waightstill  A.  Collett.  Dr.  James  R.  Ellis  studied 
at  the  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia  and  Dr.  Hugh  W. 
Tate  at  the  Medical  College  of  Virginia.11  Dr.  Christopher 
Happoldt  studied  in  Europe  for  a  year  following  his  gradua- 
tion from  medical  college.  Dr.  William  C.  Tate  studied  fur- 
ther at  Philadelphia  in  1845.  Brief  excerpts  from  his  cor- 
respondence written  while  there  indicate  his  fine  sense  of 
public  responsibility:  "I  have  been  in  the  city  now  for  two 
months  and  I  have  received  medical  instruction  beyond  my 
most  sanguine  expectation.  I  have  been  a  very  close  student 
ever  since  I  came  here.  ...  I  hope  it  will  be  a  great  benefit 
to  my  children  and,  I  trust,  to  the  community."  12 

The  physician  of  that  day  was  subjected  to  undue  hard- 
ships. Long  and  irregular  hours,  loss  of  sleep,  fatigue,  con- 
stant exposure  to  inclement  weather,  and  frequent  contacts 
with  infectious  diseases  shortened  their  lives  in  many  cases. 

11  Elizabeth  S.  Williams,  Associate  Librarian,  Medical  College  of  South 
Carolina,  to  writer,  January  16,  1958,  January  29,  1958,  and  February 
19,  1958,  lists  six  graduates  in  addition  to  Dr.  Mills  who  attended  only 
one  year;  also  cites  Polk's  Medical  and  Surgical  Register,  1890,  verifying 
the  graduation  of  Dr.  Ellis  from  Philadelphia  Medical  College  (now 
defunct).  Robert  T.  Lentz,  Librarian,  Jefferson  Medical  College,  to  writer, 
December  12,  1957,  lists  two  graduates.  Francis  R.  Houston,  Executive 
Secretary,  University  of  Pennsylvania  Medical  Alumni  Society  lists  three 
who  attended  and  one,  Dr.  J.  Theodore  Johnson,  who  graduated  in  1861. 
Gilbert  J.  Clausman,  Librarian,  New  York  University  Medical  College,  to 
writer,  December  17,  1957  lists  four  graduates  citing  General  Alumni 
Catalogue  of  New  York  University  1833-1907.  Medical  Alumni.  S.  J. 
Ervin,  Jr.,  to  writer,  April  3,  1958  discloses  that  Hugh  W.  Tate  graduated 
from  Medical  College  of  Virginia  in  1860.  Librarians  of  University  of 
Virginia,  Unversity  of  Maryland,  Yale  University,  Wake  Forest  College, 
Transylvania  College,  and  Louisville  Medical  College  found  no  physician 
under  study  listed  among  their  alumni. 

Alumni  History  of  University  of  North  Carolina,  1795-192U,  lists  three 
of  group  as  undergraduates;  unsigned  response  from  Davidson  College 
Library  lists  one;  S.  J.  Ervin,  Jr.  to  James  A.  Servies,  Librarian,  William 
and  Mary  College,  January  16,  1958  indicates  that  Dr.  W.  C  Tate  studied 
there.  Mary  V.  Powers,  Librarian,  College  of  Charleston,  to  writer,  April 
1,  1958  states  incomplete  records  do  not  list  Christopher  Happoldt;  how- 
ever, data  on  Happoldt  in  Morganton  Public  Library  states  that  he  did 
attend  that  college. 

^William  C  Tate  to  Miss  M.  J.  Wilson  and  others,  December  27,  1845, 
in  possession  of  Mrs.  James  K.  Hall,  3011  Seminary  Avenue,  Richmond, 
Virginia. 
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Doctors  Joseph  McDowell,  Marquis  Erwin,  John  W.  Carson, 
John  A.  Walton,  William  L.  McRee,  Otis  P.  Mills,  John  A. 
Dickson,  Joseph  M.  Carson,  and  T.  C.  Lester  were  less  than 
forty  years  of  age  when  they  died.  Dr.  Collett  was  fifty;  Dr. 
Glass,  and  Dr.  John  C.  McDowell  were  fifty-one;  Dr.  Chris- 
topher Happoldt  was  fifty-five;  and  Dr.  Ellis  and  Dr.  Peterson 
were  fifty-eight. 

The  economic  facets  of  medical  practice  contribute  much 
to  an  understanding  of  ante-bellum  medicine.  Energy  was 
dissipated  and  time  lost  in  getting  the  patient  and  doctor 
together.  As  a  consequence,  a  physician  could  see  only  a 
few  patients  per  day.  Since  no  hospital  facilities  existed  in 
the  county,  continuous  diagnostic  observation  and  carefully 
controlled  treatment  were  impossible.  Mortality  and  mor- 
bidity statistics  were  discouraging.  These  factors  weighed 
heavily  upon  the  doctor's  income.  Collections  were  notori- 
ously poor.  One  North  Carolina  physician  estimated  that 
the  average  yearly  income  of  practitioners  in  the  State 
amounted  to  little  more  than  three  hundred  dollars.13  Obvi- 
ously this  statement  could  have  been  little  more  than  guess- 
work, but  it  does  suggest  that  the  doctors  of  the  State  felt 
their  economic  status  to  be  unjustifiably  poor.  On  the  other 
hand,  taxes  on  income  were  hardly  a  problem.  In  1848-1849 
the  North  Carolina  legislature  did  enact  a  measure  which  re- 
quired lawyers,  dentists,  doctors,  and  others  whose  salaries 
and  fees  yielded  an  income  of  not  less  than  five  hundred 
dollars  to  pay  an  income  tax  of  four  dollars,  with  exemption 
from  this  tax  for  the  first  five  years  of  practice.  A  law  of 
1856-1857  increased  the  tax  to  five  dollars.  The  following 
year,  this  law  was  again  altered  to  require  the  taxpayer  to 
pay  one  percent  on  incomes  over  five  hundred  dollars.14  The 
following  fee  schedule  which  was  repeatedly  published  in 
sectional  newspapers  by  western  North  Carolina  physicians 
in  1822  coincides  roughly  with  fees  charged  in  Morganton 
throughout  the  ante-bellum  period: 

13  Dr.  Edward  Warren,  "Address,"  Transactions  Medical  Society  of  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  1856,  21. 

14  Fannie   M.   Farmer,   "Legal   Practice  and   Ethics   in   North    Carolina, 
1820-1860,  The  North  Carolina  Historical  Review,  XXX  (July,  1953),  353. 
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Fee  Schedule  Set  From  To 

Visit  by  day,  per  visit $  1.00  $ 

Visit  by  night,  per  visit 2.00 

Mileage  by  day,  per  mile 25 

Mileage  by  night,  per  mile 50 

Cathartics  and  emetics 25  .50 

Pills,  per  doz. 50  1.00 

Epispasticks    50  1.00 

Fever  powder,  per  doz 1.50 

Tinctures  and  mixtures,  per  oz 50  1.00 

P.  bark  and  columbo,  per  oz 50 

Venesection    50 

Extracting  tooth 50 

Consultations 3.00  5.00 

Written  directions  on  recipes 1.00  2.00 

Oral  advise    1.00 

Attendance,  per  hour,  day 25  .50 

Attendance,  per  hour,  night 50  1.00 

Obstetrical  operations   10.00  20.00 

Amputations    5.00  25.00 

Paracentesis    5.00  10.00 

Dislocations 5.00  10.00 

Fractures 5.00  10.00 

Trepanning    20.00  40.00 

Extracting  cataracts   20.00  40.00 

Introducing  catheter   1.00  3.00 

Enema    50  1.00 

Gonorrhea    10.00 

Lues  Veneria    20.00 

Merc  ointment,  per  oz 50 15 

A  few  interesting  examples  of  fees  charged  by  Burke  County 
practitioners  have  been  selected  from  a  random  collection  of 
old  medical  statements.  For  instance,  Dr.  Samuel  Tate  ren- 
dered a  statement  against  the  estate  of  William  W.  Erwin  for 
three  dollars  in  1839  for  a  trip  which  he  made  on  July  21, 
1836,  from  his  home  on  South  Green  Street  to  Colonel 
Erwin's  home  at  "Belvidere,"  a  distance  of  five  miles,  to  pre- 
scribe and  furnish  medicines  for  a  certain  Westley.  Dr.  John 
M.  Happoldt  rendered  a  statement  to  E.  Jones  Erwin  in  1849 
for  twelve  dollars  but  deducted  two  dollars  in  return  for 
two  bushels  of  buckwheat.  Another  statement  shows  that, 


15  Western  Carolinian    (Salisbury),  June  11,   1822,  hereinafter  cited  as 
Western  Carolinian. 
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in  1848,  Dr.  H.  B.  Satterwhite  charged  Dr.  John  C.  McDowell 
five  dollars  for  a  visit  and  medicine  when  ministering  to  Dr. 
McDowell  as  a  patient.  Other  ethical  concepts  were  at  vari- 
ance with  modern  standards.  The  physician's  office  was  often 
referred  to  as  his  "shop,"  and  the  mortar  and  pestle  was  the 
emblem  of  his  profession  rather  than  the  caduceus.  An- 
nouncements of  change  of  location  were  run  repeatedly  in 
the  advertisement  section  of  the  newspapers.  Such  an  an- 
nouncement, made  by  Dr.  William  F.  Thomas,  a  respectable 
physician  of  this  section,  is  reproduced  here: 

Dr.  W.  F.  Thomas 

Respectfully  informs  to  the  citizens  of  Burke  County,  and 
his  friends,  that  he  has  located  at  Maj.  John  E.  Patton's  on  the 
road  leading  from  Morganton  to  Rutherford,  where  he  may  at 
all  times  be  found,  unless  professionally  absent ;  ready  to  attend 
to  all  who  may  desire  his  assistance  in  the  different  branches  of 
his  profession,  to  receive  a  share  of  public  patronage. 

Pattonville,  May  5th,  1830 16 

People  often  exercised  their  right  to  change  doctors;  nor 
did  they  hesitate  to  go  elsewhere  for  medical  attention.  Dr. 
Charles  S.  H.  Schieffelin,  who  practiced  at  Rutherfordton 
from  1815  to  1835,  treated  patients  from  Burke  County.  He 
enjoyed  a  wide  reputation  and  "was  considered  the  finest 
surgeon  in  Western  North  Carolina." 17  The  tradition  is  that 
he  studied  medicine  on  the  continent  of  Europe  and  was  a 
surgeon  of  high  rank  in  the  armies  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.18 
In  addition  to  Dr.  Schieffelin,  Dr.  James  F.  E.  Hardy  of  Ashe- 
ville  was  an  unusually  successful  physician  and  undoubtedly 
attended  patients  from  Burke  County  since  he  married  into 
a  local  family.  Conversely,  patients  came  to  Morganton  from 
surrounding  counties  for  medical  care.  As  a  youth,  Zebulon 
B.  Vance  who  lived  in  Buncombe  County  was  treated  on  two 
occasions  by  Dr.   McRee  at  Morganton,   once  for  "white 

16  Western  Carolinian,  June  22,  1830. 

"James  Atkins  Shackford,  "David  Crockett  and  North  Carolina,"  The 
North  Carolina  Historical  Review,  XXVIII  (July,  1951),  313-314,  quoting 
R.  C  Whitson  to  W.  C  Ervin,  June  6,  1894.  Dr.  Schieffelin  was  Samuel  P. 
Carson's  surgeon  at  his  duel  with  Robert  B.  Vance. 

18  Dorothy  Long,  "Medical  Education  in  Early  North  Carolina,"  North 
Carolina  Medical  Journal,  XV  (October,  1954),  No.  10,  520,  citing  Clarence 
Griffin,  Essays  in  North  Carolina  History  (Forest  City,  1951),  16-18. 
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swelling,"  and  a  second  time  when:  "He  fell  from  a  tree  and 
was  ruptured/'19 

All  things  considered,  it  was  not  surprising  that  from  the 
beginning,  practitioners  of  the  county  found  cause  to  resort 
to  other  means  in  order  to  supplement  their  income.  Dr. 
Dobson  taught  a  subscription  school  near  his  home  and  also 
served  as  Burke  County's  first  Clerk  of  Superior  Court  from 
1782  to  1785  and  as  County  Entry  Taker  in  1788  to  1789.20  Dr. 
J.  Harvey  Perkins  taught  school  and  represented  Burke 
County  in  the  legislature  in  1834,  1835,  and  1836.  Dr.  Sat- 
terwhite  was  primarily  interested  in  gold  mining,  speculated 
in  land,  and  raised  thoroughbred  horses.  Dr.  Mills  and  Dr. 
Joseph  Carson  mined  gold  at  Brindletown.  Dr.  Newland  at 
one  time  operated  a  hotel  in  Marion  and  later  served  as  Clerk 
of  Court  in  Caldwell  County.  Dr.  John  M.  Happoldt  owned 
and  operated  a  hotel  in  Morganton,  Dr.  John  A.  Dickson 
drifted  away  from  medicine  and  took  up  law.  Dr.  Alberto 
M.  Wilkie  was  a  small  non-slaveholding  farmer.  Dr.  Ellis 
published  a  newspaper  after  he  moved  to  Hickory  Tavern, 
and  others  owned  large  farms  and  worked  them  with  slave 
labor.  Among  these  were  Doctors  Christopher  Happoldt, 
John  C.  McDowell,  Satterwhite,  and  Thomas  Bouchelle.  The 
two  Tate  brothers,  Dr.  Samuel  and  Dr.  William  C,  were  the 
largest  land  owners  among  the  doctors.  The  latter  was  a 
successful  planter  as  well  as  a  physician.  In  1850  he  owned 
twenty-nine  slaves,  two  hundred  acres  of  improved  land, 
five  hundred  acres  of  unimproved  land,  and  livestock  valued 
at  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty  dollars.21 

An  occasional  physician  felt  that  his  opportunities  were 
better  if  he  established  himself  in  one  of  the  outlying  areas, 
well  away  from  the  county  seat  where  he  would  have  less 
competition.  Thus,  to  some  degree,  he  would  overcome  the 
travel  difficulties  by  living  among  his  patients.  Following  Dr. 

"Clement  Dowd,  Life  of  Zebulon  B.  Vance   (Charlotte,  1897),  12. 

20  Said  one  of  his  better  known  pupils :  "My  father,  discovering  that  I 
had  neither  inclination  nor  capacity  for  a  farmer,  placed  me  with  Dr. 
Joseph  Dobson  of  Burk  [sic]  County  where  I  received  all  the  education 
I  ever  possessed,  although  but  a  common  English  education,  so-called." 
Samuel  R.  Walker  (ed.),  Memoirs  of  the  Honorable  Felix  Walker  (New 
Orleans,  1877),  7. 

21  Seventh  Census  of  the  United  States,  1860,  Agriculture  Schedules, 
Burke  County,  microfilm  copy,  State  Department  of  Archives  and  History. 
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Thomas  in  the  southwest  part  of  the  county  was  Dr.  Mills 
at  Brindletown  and  a  few  years  later  his  brother-in-law,  Dr. 
Joseph  M.  Carson.  Dr.  Satterwhite  also  lived  in  the  south- 
west section,  about  four  miles  east  of  Dr.  Mills.  Dr.  John  C. 
McDowell  lived  north  of  town  on  Johns  River.  Dr.  Jacob  G. 
Peterson  practiced  in  the  Irish  Creek  and  Upper  Creek  sec- 
tions of  the  county  while  Doctors  James  R.  Ellis,  Washington 
LaFayette  Glass,  and  James  Theodore  Johnson  all  practiced 
for  a  time  in  the  Rutherford  College  and  Connelly  Springs 
neighborhoods  of  northeastern  Burke  County. 

There  were  those,  however,  who  were  not  content  with  a 
modest  practice  in  a  sparsely  settled  community.  Few  were 
financially  able  to  do  large-scale  farming  or  mining.  Some 
were  unwilling  or  unable  to  devote  part  of  their  time  to  other 
occupations.  Whether  for  these  obvious  reasons  or  for  reasons 
not  obvious,  the  fact  remains  that  there  was  a  definite  move- 
ment of  medical  personnel  out  of  the  county  after  1815.  A 
number  of  examples  can  be  given  which  authenticate  this 
statement.  Dr.  Perkins  moved  to  Cherokee  County  about 
1839.  Dr.  Thomas  departed  before  1840,  probably  for  Shelby 
County,  Tennessee.  Dr.  John  Happoldt  was  in  Salisbury  in 
1858  and  1859  but  returned  to  Morganton  in  1860.  Dr.  Robert 
N.  C.  Tate  migrated  to  Texas  after  1850.  Dr.  S.  Howard 
Dickson  remained  in  Morganton  less  than  eight  years  before 
going  to  Tennessee.  Dr.  John  McKamie  Henson  went  to 
Mississippi  prior  to  1860.  Dr.  Samuel  Tate  moved  to  Chero- 
kee County  in  1839  but  returned  to  Morganton  to  live  after 
he  retired  from  medicine. 

The  following  analysis  of  the  diseases  which  confronted 
the  physician  of  ante-bellum  Burke  County  is  based  on  the 
mortality  statistics  of  1860  as  compiled  from  the  census  of 
that  year.  An  examination  of  Table  I  discloses  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  deaths  of  known  causes  were  due  to  infectious 
disease. 
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TABLE  I 
Causes  of  Death  in  Burke  County 
Causes  of  Death  Number 

Unknown   26 

Old  Age   (Senile  changes)    7 

Pneumonia 17 

Scarlet  Fever    10 

Typhoid  Fever   14 

Flux  and  Cholera  Infantum 17 

Croup   7 

Dropsy   (Heart  failure)    3 

Measles    1 

Accidental  Deaths 4 

Worms,  Hives,  Teething,  and  Fever    7 

Inflammation  of  Brain  (Meningitis)    1 

Affection  of  Brain 1 

Ulcer  of  Bowel 1 

White  Swelling  and  Scrofula  (Tuberculosis)    ....   2 

Asthma    1 

Inflammatory  Rheumatism  (Rheumatic  Fever)    . .   1 

Of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  deaths  reported,  the  duration 
of  illness  in  forty-three  cases  was  less  than  one  week.  The  age 
at  death  is  also  striking: 

TABLE  II 
Age  at  Death 
Years  of  Age  Number 

Under  one   21 

Under  sixteen  71 

Under  fifty    101 

Fifty  and  over   19 

Gastro-intestinal  infections  vied  with  the  acute  respiratory 
infections  for  leadership  in  the  mortality  figures,  and  spring 
and  early  summer  seemed  to  have  been  the  most  disastrous 
months,  as  illustrated  by  the  following  chart: 
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TABLE  III 

Seasonal  Incidence  of  disease 
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Thus,  it  is  readily  seen  that  the  practitioner  of  1860  faced  a 
decidedly  different  pattern  of  health,  disease,  and  survival 
from  the  pattern  we  face  today.  Even  allowing  for  the  high 
incidence  of  deaths  from  unknown  causes  and  old  age,  heart 
disease  still  was  not  a  major  problem  and  malignant  disease 
was  not  mentioned  as  such.  Accidental  deaths  were  few  and 
would  have  been  even  fewer,  had  the  Western  North  Caro- 
lina Railroad  not  been  under  construction  through  Burke 
County  at  the  time  of  the  census. 

What  was  the  attitude  of  the  physician  of  the  county  to- 
ward its  health  problems?  Today  it  is  obvious  that  a  general 
condition  of  good  nutrition  and  public  sanitation  would  have 
conquered  most  of  his  enemies,  but  the  knowledge  was  not 
his,  and  had  it  been,  the  means  for  concerted  action  did  not 
exist.  As  he  saw  it,  his  duty  was  to  combat  the  diseases  that 
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he  saw  with  the  means  at  his  disposal.  Preventive  medicine 
was  in  its  infancy  and  people  were  slow  to  accept  new  ideas. 
For  example,  Dr.  Edward  Jenner  in  England  discovered  a 
vaccine  for  smallpox  in  1798  and  by  1803  it  was  widely  used 
in  that  country  and  in  Europe.  Yet  in  the  spring  of  1808,  a 
young  lawyer  of  Lincolnton  wrote  to  Archibald  D.  Murphey 
in  Hillsboro: 

The  Small  pox  has  broken  out  and  rages  with  violence  in  this 
part  of  the  Country.  There  is  great  consternation  among  the 
people;  almost  every  person  that  has  taken  it  have  died.  It  is 
said  that  one  person  that  had  had  the  vaccine  took  the  Small 
Pox  and  has  died.  It  is  in  almost  every  house  in  Morganton.  It 
has  also  reached  this  county;  it  is  in  a  family  not  more  than 
eight  miles  from  town.  In  consequence  of  its  being  in  Morganton 
there  will  be  no  Court.22 

And  a  week  later,  the  Raleigh  Register  had  this  tardy  advice 
for  the  smallpox  victims  of  Burke  County: 

We  are  concerned  to  state,  that  the  small  pox,  at  present,  pre- 
vails in  Burke  County,  in  this  State.  How  much  it  is  to  be  de- 
sired, that  the  people  would  generally  inoculate  with  the  Kine 
Pock  which  is  found  to  be  a  complete  security  against  this 
dangerous  and  loathsome  disease,  and  which  is  so  mild  in  its 
operation  as  seldom  to  occasion  confinement.23 

In  1836,  another  epidemic  of  smallpox  occurred  in  western 
North  Carolina,  but  after  this  the  vaccine  must  have  been 
widely  used  by  the  physicians  of  Burke  County  for,  as  has 
been  noted,  there  were  no  deaths  from  the  disease  in  1860. 
However,  any  serious  discussion  of  diagnosis  and  treatment 
is  far  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper.  Most  of  their  treatment 
was  symptomatic  or  empirical  as  much  of  it  is  in  this  century. 
The  doctoral  theses  of  several  of  these  men  have  been  pre- 
served and  the  subjects  they  chose  is  revealing  in  regard  to 
their  comprehension  of  medicine:  John  A.  Walton  wrote  on 
Diseases  of  the  Spleen,  William  C.  Tate  on  The  Use  of  Cal- 
omel, William  L.  McRee  on  Cold  Water  as  a  Therapeutic 

22  William  Henry  Hoyt  (ed.),  The  Papers  of  Archibald  D.  Murphey 
(Raleigh,  2  volumes,  1914) ,  II,  21,  Henry  Y.  Webb  to  Archibald  D.  Murphey, 
March  30,  1808. 

23  Raleigh  Register  and  North-Carolina  State  Gazette,  April  7,  1808. 
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Agent,  Joseph  M.  Carson  on  Fever,  S.  Howard  Dickson  on 
Diagnosis,  Christopher  Happoldt  on  Observations  on  the  Epi- 
demic Breakbone  Fever  of  1850  in  Charleston,  and  J.  Theo- 
dore Johnson  on  Duties  of  a  Medical  Student. 

Early  practitioners  of  Burke  County  did  not  attempt  to 
organize  medical  societies  or  band  together  in  any  way  either 
for  scientific  enlightenment  or  for  economic  protection.  How- 
ever, a  sectional  organization  called  the  Piedmont  Medical 
Society  existed  in  1850  and  at  its  spring  meeting  in  Shelby, 
Dr.  John  A.  Dickson  of  Morganton  delivered  an  oration  on 
"Progress  in  Medicine"  in  which  he  pleaded  for  a  basic 
scientific  approach  to  medical  subjects,  and  in  the  course  of 
his  lecture  made  the  following  prophetic  observation: 

Every  step  in  the  growth  or  refinement — every  discovery  in 
the  useful  arts,  adds  to  the  task  which  Medicine  proposes  to 
perform,  as  it  places  a  new  item  upon  the  dreadful  list  of  dis- 
eases, or  materially  alters  one  or  more  of  the  old ;  and  the  ever- 
varying  modes  of  life,  and  means  of  livelihood,  adopted  as  steps 
in  the  progress  of  civilization,  make  day  by  day  additional 
breaches  in  the  walls  by  which  men  seek  to  shut  out  death.24 

The  state  medical  society  was  formed  in  1849  but  its  early 
meetings  were  held  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  and  were 
not  attended  by  Burke  County  doctors.  Ten  years  later,  in 
1859,  at  its  meeting  in  Statesville  Dr.  Christopher  Happoldt 
and  Dr.  Waightstill  Collett  became  the  first  members  to 
join  from  Burke  County.  Dr.  John  Happoldt  had  joined  a 
year  previously  while  living  in  Salisbury.  On  May  8,  1861, 
the  Twelfth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  North  Carolina  Medical 
Society  was  held  at  Morganton.  "Dr.  Christopher  Happoldt 
read  an  interesting  report  from  the  county  of  Burke,  which 
illicited  an  elaborate  discussion  from  the  physicians  of  his 
county.  Dr.  J.  M.  Happoldt,  of  Morganton,  entertained  the 
Society  with  an  interesting  case  of  vernal  asthma,  as  it  pre- 
vailed annually  in  his  own  person." 25  In  the  evening  a  party 
was  given  for  the  Society  at  the  Mountain  House  by  the 

24  John  Augustus  Dickson,  Progress  in  Medicine,  an  Oration   (Asheville, 
1850),  7. 

25  Transactions  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  1861, 
415. 
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physicians  of  Morganton.  Thirteen  days  later,  the  Burke 
Rifles  or  Company  G  of  the  First  North  Carolina  Volunteers 
were  encamped  at  Richmond  and  in  another  twenty  days, 
they  heard  the  guns  roar  at  Big  Bethel  Church.  The  ante- 
bellum period  had  come  to  a  close  in  Burke  County. 

APPENDIX 
Ante-Bellum  Burke  County  Physicians 
Name  Began  practice  in 

county  about: 

Dobson,    Joseph    1768 

McDowell,  Joseph  (of  Pleasant  Garden)    1780 

Bouchelle,  Sluyter    1792 

Bouchelle,  Thomas 1798 

Erwin,  Marquis  de  LaFayette*   1816 

Tate,  Samuel 1822 

Carson,  John  W.*    1822 

Walton,  John  Alfred*   1829 

Perkins,  James  Harvey*   1830 

Thomas,  William  Feimster*   1830 

Tate,  William  Caldwell  1831 

Satterwhite,  Horace  B 1835 

Mills,  Otis  Prentis*   1840 

McRee,  William  Lucius 1841 

Newland,  Joseph  Caldwell  *   1842 

Happoldt,  John  Michael   1844 

McDowell,  John  Calhoun 1848 

Tate,  Robert  N.  C*  1849 

Carson,  Joseph  McDowell  *    1850 

Dickson,  John  Augustus 1850 

Dickson,  Samuel  Howard  *    1853 

Henson,  John  McKamie  Wilson*  1853 

Lester,  T.  C*   1853 

Collett,  Waightstill  Avery   1856 

Ellis,  James  Ransome*   1857 

Happoldt,  Christopher 1858 

Glass,  Washington  LaFayette   1859 

Henderson,  James  M.*   1860 

Wilkie,  Alberto  M.* 1860 

Peterson,  Jacob  G 1860 

Pearson,  Robert  Caldwell,  Jr 1860 

Johnson,  James  Theodore 1861 

Tate,  Hugh  W.* 1861 

*  Physicians  who  practiced  intermittently  or  for  a  short  time. 


AN  ASPECT  OF  CHURCH  AND  STATE  RELATIONS 
IN  THE  CONFEDERACY:  SOUTHERN  PROTESTAN- 
TISM AND  THE  OFFICE  OF  ARMY  CHAPLAIN 

By  W.  Harrison  Daniel* 

One  of  the  most  persistent  problems  of  southern  church- 
men during  the  Civil  War  was  to  provide  for  the  spiritual 
care  of  the  soldiers.  The  different  denominations  made  valiant 
efforts  to  meet  this  problem.  They  sent  missionaries  and 
evangelists  to  preach  to  the  men  in  camp,  and  they  co- 
operated with  the  government  by  urging  men  to  seek  the 
office  of  chaplain.  The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  discuss  the 
office  of  chaplain  and  the  relationship  of  that  office  to 
southern  Protestantism. 

The  chaplain  was  a  recognized  part  of  the  army  organiza- 
tion of  the  United  States  Army,1  but  the  Provisional  Congress 
of  the  Confederate  States,  when  it  formulated  rules  and 
regulations  for  its  army  in  the  spring  of  1861,  failed  to  pro- 
vide for  this  office.  This  initial  neglect  offers  an  insight  to 
the  importance  which  Congress  attached  to  the  office,  and 
reflects  an  attitude  which  was  to  change  only  slightly.  It 
was  not  until  after  churchmen  had  presented  petitions  to 
their  congressmen  requesting  that  chaplains  be  provided  for 
the  army,2  and  after  Secretary  of  War  L.  P.  Walker  had  asked 
President  Jefferson  Davis  to  urge  Congress  to  make  pro- 
visions for  chaplains,3  that  Congress  acted. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  laws  which  Congress  enacted  per- 

*  Dr.  W.  Harrison  Daniel  is  an  Assistant  Professor  of  History  at  the 
University  of  Richmond,  Richmond,   Virginia. 

aBell  I.  Wiley,  "Holy  Joes'  of  the  Sixties:  A  Study  of  Civil  War  Chap- 
lains," The  Huntington  Library  Quarterly,  XVI  (May,  1953),  287,  here- 
inafter cited  as  Wiley,  "  'Holy  Joes.'  " 

8  Journals  of  the  Congress  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  1861- 
1865  (Washington,  7  volumes,  1904-1905),  I,  170,  hereinafter  cited  as 
Journals  of  the  Congress  of  the  Confederate  States. 

8  The  War  of  the  Rebellion:  A  Compilation  of  the  Official  Records  of 
the  Union  and  Confederate  Armies  (Washington,  D.  C. :  Government 
Printing  Office,  70  volumes  [127  books  and  index],  1880-1901),  Series  IV, 
I,  252,  hereinafter  cited  as  Official  Records;  James  D.  Richardson,  A 
Compilation  of  the  Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Confederacy,  Including 
the  Diplomatic  Correspondence,  1861-1865  (Nashville,  2  volumes,  1904), 
I,  81. 
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taining  to  the  office  of  chaplain  was  on  May  3,  1861.  This  law 
empowered  the  president  to  appoint  such  number  of  chap- 
lains to  serve  with  the  armies  of  the  Confederate  states  as 
he  deemed  expedient  and  to  assign  them  to  such  regiments, 
brigades,  or  posts  as  he  deemed  necessary.  Their  pay  was 
to  be  eigthy-five  dollars  a  month,4  a  salary  five  dollars  less 
than  that  of  a  second  lieutenant.5  This  law  made  no  mention 
of  rank,  uniform,  quarters,  rations,  or  forage  for  a  horse.  It 
provided  for  the  appointment  of  chaplains  but  left  them 
without  status,  a  situation  which  remained  unchanged 
throughout  the  war  as  the  status  or  rank  of  the  chaplain  was 
never  clarified  by  Congress.  The  only  commission  the  chap- 
lains ever  received  was  that  of  chaplain,  and  they  could 
resign  it  whenever  they  wished.6  The  publication,  Regula- 
tions for  the  Army  of  the  Confederate  States,  does  not  men- 
tion chaplain.7  However,  chaplains  were  under  considerable 
military  authority  and  army  discipline.8  The  day  John  C. 
Granberry  was  commissioned  chaplain  he  wrote,  "I  am 
now  ...  a  regular  chaplain,  and  will  therefore  be  subject  to 
the  strict  discipline  of  the  army/'9  If  a  chaplain  wished  to 
transfer  from  one  regiment  to  another  the  commanding 
officers  of  both  regiments  had  to  approve  the  change.10  Chap- 
lain furloughs  had  to  have  the  approval  of  the  commanding 
officer,11  as  did  leaves  of  absence  for  reasons  of  illness.12 
There  are  references  which  seem  to  indicate  that  in  matters 
of  a  non-religious  nature  the  chaplain  was  generally  under 

4  James  M.  Matthews  (ed.),  The  Statutes  at  Large  of  the  Provisional 
Government  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America  (Richmond,  1864),  99, 
hereinafter  cited  as  Matthews,  Statutes  at  Large. 

5  Matthews,  Statutes  at  Large,  120. 

6  J.  William  Jones,  Christ  in  the  Camp,  or  Religion  in  Lee's  Army  (Rich- 
mond, 1887),  564,  hereinafter  cited  as  Jones,  Christ  in  the  Camp. 

7  Regulations  for  the  Army  of  the  Confederate  States  (Richmond,  1862). 

8  James  H.  M'Neilly,  "Religion  in  the  Confederate  Armies,"  Confederate 
Veteran,  XXI  (May  1913),  230,  hereinafter  cited  as  M'Neilly  "Religion 
in  the  Confederate  Armies." 

9  J.  C.  Granberry  to  Miss  Ella  F.  Winston,  July  12,  1861,  J.  C.  Gran- 
berry Papers,  University  of  Virginia  Library,  Charlottesville,  Virginia, 
hereinafter  cited  as  Granberry  Papers. 

10  Jones,  Chrst  in  the  Camp,  568. 

"Jones,  Christ  in  the  Camp,  467;  W.  R.  Gwaltney's  war  diary,  entry 
of  August  5,  1863,  W.  R.  Gwaltney  Papers,  Southern  Historical  Collection, 
University  of  North  Carolina  Library,  Chapel  Hill. 

^Joseph  Cross,  Camp  and  Field.  Books  Third  and  Fourth  (Columbia, 
1864),  104,  hereinafter  cited  as  Cross,  Camp  and  Field.  Books  Third  and 
Fourth. 
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the  authority  of  the  commanding  officer,13  whereas  in  mat- 
ters religious  the  chaplain  was  virtually  his  own  authority.14 
The  law  of  May  3,  1861  pertaining  to  chaplains,  inade- 
quate as  it  was,  was  attacked  almost  immediately  in  Con- 
gress and  in  less  than  two  weeks  it  was  revised,  reducing  the 
monthly  pay  from  eighty-five  to  fifty  dollars.15  The  explana- 
tion for  this  reaction  cannot  be  clearly  established,16  but  the 
fifty  dollar  figure  was  a  compromise.17  Wiley  P.  Harris  of 
Mississippi  wanted  to  cut  the  pay  to  forty  dollars.  He  argued 
that  chaplains  were  not  entitled  to  much  pay  as  they  preach 
ed  only  once  a  week  and  had  the  rest  of  the  time  free 
William  Smith  of  Alabama  is  reported  to  have  said  that  chap- 
lains were  mere  drones  and  ought  to  be  in  the  army  as 
soldiers  with  muskets  on  their  shoulders.19  One  author  says 
that  the  reduced  salary  was  supposed  to  be  a  deterrent  to 
ministers  seeking  the  office  for  pecuinary  gain.20  The  fifty 
dollar  a  month  salary  was  considerably  less  than  the  salary 
some  states  had  been  paying  chaplains  in  their  militia  prior  to 
the  time  state  troops  became  Confederate  troops.  Chaplains 
in  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  regiments  were  paid  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  month  and  had  the  rank  of  major 
before  they  were  transferred  to  Confederate  command.21  To 
keep  a  competent  chaplain,  the  men  of  some  regiments,  after 
the  transfer  of  commands,  contributed  money  supplementing 

"M'Neilly,  "Religion  in  the  Confederate  Armies,"  230;  Thomas  W. 
Caskey,  Caskey's  Last  Book,  Containing  an  Autobiographical  Sketch  of 
his  Ministerial  Life,  with  Essays  and  Sermons  (Nashville,  1896),  46,  here- 
inafter cited  as  Caskey,  Caskey's  Last  Book. 

"Joseph  B.  Cheshire,  The  Church  in  the  Confederate  States.  A  History 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  Confederate  States  (New  York, 
1914),  88;  Jones,  Christ  in  the  Camp,  472. 

15  Matthews,  Statutes  at  Large,  116.  This  revision  came  on  May  16,  1861. 

M  Wiley,  "  'Holy  Joes,'  "  288. 

17  Matthews,  Statutes  at  Large,  120.  This  salary,  though  less  than  that 
of  any  commissioned  officer  was  greater  than  that  of  a  sergeant,  which 
was  thirty-four  dollars  a  month. 

18  Journals  of  the  Congress  of  the  Confederate  States,  I,  226. 

19  Herman  A.  Norton,  "The  Organization  and  Function  of  the  Confederate 
Military  Chaplaincy,  1861-1865"  (Ph.D.  dissertation,  Vanderbilt  Library, 
1956) ,  33-34,  hereinafter  cited  as  Norton,  "The  Organization  and  Function 
of  the  Chaplaincy." 

20  Sidney  J.  Romero,  "The  Confederate  Chaplain,"  Civil  War  History 
(June,  1955),  I,  130. 

21  Biblical  Recorder  (Raleigh),  October  2,  1861,  hereinafter  cited  as 
Biblical  Recorder;  Church  Intelligencer  (Raleigh),  October  4,  1861,  here- 
inafter cited  as  Church  Intelligencer. 
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the  government  salary  so  that  their  chaplain  received  one 
hundred  and  forty-five  dollars  a  month.22 

A  second  law  referring  to  chaplains  was  enacted  August 
31,  1861.  This  act  virtually  relegated  the  chaplain  to  the 
status  of  private  by  providing  that  he  was  to  receive  one 
ration  a  day,  the  same  as  a  private.23  Revisions  of  the  original 
chaplaincy  act  elicited  comment  from  churchmen.  It  was 
said  that  Congress  had  disgraced  itself  by  lowering  the  posi- 
tion of  the  clergy.  Rather  than  enacting  laws  to  provide  for 
chaplains,  Congress  was  depicted  as  passing  laws  to  abolish 
the  office.24  The  Reverend  T.  V.  Moore,  pastor  of  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Richmond,  told  his  congregation  that 
the  government's  action  toward  chaplains  was  wrong,  sui- 
cidal, short-sighted,  and  should  be  remedied. 25  The  editor 
of  one  religious  newspaper  said  that  Congress  should  in- 
crease the  pay  of  a  chaplain  to  that  of  a  captain  of  infantry, 
allow  him  forage  for  a  horse,  and  give  him  rank. 26  However, 
a  Baptist  editor  in  North  Carolina  approved  of  the  revisions 
made  in  the  original  chaplaincy  act.  He  wrote  that  the  new 
law  "was  a  good  one,  that  six  hundred  dollars  was  sufficient 
for  a  chaplain  .  .  .  since  he  encountered  none  of  the  cares, 
responsibilities,  and  dangers  of  officers."27 

Although  the  government  enacted  laws  providing  for  chap- 
lains and  the  church  was  concerned  that  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  the  men  not  be  neglected,  there  were  never  enough  chap- 
lains to  average  one  per  regiment,  the  sometimes  stated 
goal  of  both  government  and  church.28  It  is  difficult,  if  not 

22  Religious  Herald  (Richmond,  Virginia),  September  26,  1861,  herein- 
after cited  as  Religious  Herald. 

23  Matthews,  Statutes  at  Large,  210. 

24  Church  Intelligencer,  October  4,  1861 ;  Religious  Herald,  September  26, 
1861;  Due  West  Telescope  (Due  West,  South  Carolina),  Ferbuary  21,  1862. 

25  T.  V.  Moore,  God  Our  Refuge  and  Strength  in  This  War.  A  Discourse 
Before  the  Congregations  of  the  First  and  Second  Presbyterian  Churches 
on  the  Day  of  Humilation,  Fasting,  and  Prayer,  Appointed  by  President 
Davis,  Friday  November  15,  1861    (Richmond  1861),  13. 

26 Central  Presbyterian  (Richmond,  Virginia),  March  2,  1862,  herein- 
after cited  as  Central  Presbyterian. 

27  Biblical  Recorder,  October  2,  1861. 

28  Tennessee  Baptist  (Nashville),  January  25,  1862;  Religious  Herald, 
April  9,  1863;  Central  Presbyterian,  April  7,  1863;  North  Carolina  Chris- 
tian Advocate  (Raleigh),  December  2,  1864,  hereinafter  cited  as  North 
Carolina  Christian  Advocate-,  Arthur  H.  Noll  (ed.),  Doctor  Quintard, 
Chaplain,  C.  S.  A.,  and  Second  Bishop  of  Tennessee.  Being  His  Story  of 
the  War  (Sewanee,  Tennessee,  1905),  2,  hereinafter  cited  as  Noll,  Doctor 
Quintard. 
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impossible,  to  determine  the  exact  number  of  chaplains  who 
served  in  the  army.  There  was  no  Chief  of  Chaplains  in  the 
Confederate  government,  and  hence  no  records  concerning 
chaplains  were  kept.29  Perhaps  the  nearest  approach  to  any 
government  record  pertaining  to  chaplains  is  found  in  the 
reports  of  the  secretary  of  treasury  and  the  secretary  of  war 
in  their  estimates  of  money  required  for  the  army  for  a  given 
period.  These  reports  for  1864  and  the  first  six  months  of 
1865  estimate  the  number  of  chaplains  at  five  hundred.  The 
total  number  of  regiments  was  listed  as  seven  hundred  and 
seventy  for  1864,  and  seven  hundred  and  twenty-two  for 
1865.30  Different  writers  have  attempted  to  make  lists  of 
chaplains,  however,  there  is  considerable  variation  in  these 
lists.31 

The  turnover  in  chaplains  was  extremely  high,  with  ap- 
proximately only  fifty  remaining  in  service  from  the  date  of 
their  commission  to  the  cessation  of  hostilities.32  Some  chap- 
lains considered  the  August  31,  1861,  act  humiliating  and 
gave  it  as  a  reason  for  resigning  their  commissions.33  The 
inadequate  provisions  which  the  government  made  for  chap- 
lains, probably  more  than  anything  else,  explains  the  con- 
stant lack  of  chaplains  in  the  army.  The  chaplain  did  not 
resent  the  one  ration  a  day,  as  such,  even  though  this  ration 
became  progressively  smaller  as  the  war  was  prolonged.34 

29  Jones,  Christ  in  the  Camp,  529. 

80  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Treasury,  Confederate  States  of  America, 
May  2,  186  U,  62  (cover  to  this  publication  is  missing)  ;  Report  of  the 
Secretary  of  War,  Estimate  of  Expenses  Required  for  the  Army  of  the 
Confederate  States,  January  1  to  June  30,  1865,  30  (cover  to  this  publica- 
tion is  missing). 

81  Sidney  J.  Romero,  Jr.,  "Religion  in  Rebel  Ranks"  (Ph.D.  dissertation, 
Louisiana  State  University  Library,  1953),  214-227,  lists  601  chaplains 
who  served  in  the  Confederate  Army.  Frank  Hieronymous  is  presently 
ligion  in  the  Rebel  Ranks";  Charles  F.  Pitts,  Chaplains  in  Gray  (Nashville, 
1957),  138-157,  lists  643  chaplains  who  served  in  the  Confederate  Army, 
hereinafter  cited  as  Pitts,  Chaplains  in  Gray;  Jones,  Christ  in  the  Camp, 
529-533,  gives  a  partial  list  of  the  chaplains  who  served  in  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia.  His  list  consists  of  only  102  names.  Norton,  "The 
Organization  and  Function  of  the  Chaplaincy,"  303-330,  lists  653  chaplains 
who  served  in  the  Confederate  Army.  Frank  Hieronymous  is  presently 
working  on  a  dissertation  at  the  University  of  California  (Los  Angeles) 
pertaining  to  the  Confederate  chaplain  and  one  of  his  aims  is  to  establish 
an  authoritative  list  of  chaplains. 

32  Norton,  "The  Organization  and  Function  of  the  Chaplaincy,"  106,  253. 

83  Romero,  "Religion  in  Rebel  Ranks,"  60-61. 

^Regulations  for  the  Army  of  the  Confederate  States,  1862,  234-235; 
William  M.  Dame,  From  the  Rapidan  to  Richmond  and  the  Spottsylvania 
Campaign  (Baltimore,  1920),  26. 
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They  did  resent  being  discriminated  against.  Officers  were 
permitted  to  draw  extra  rations  and  also  to  purchase  supplies 
and  food  from  the  Commissary.  Thus  they  could  entertain 
friends,  family  members,  visitors,  and  provide  for  servants. 
Chaplains,  by  law,  were  not  permitted  to  do  this.  If  a  chap- 
lain wished  to  invite  a  fellow  minister  to  camp  to  preach,  he 
would  have  to  tell  his  friend  to  bring  his  rations  with  him.35 
The  chaplain  also  felt  discriminated  against  because  the 
government  never  made  provisions  for  him  to  have  a  horse, 
and  if  he  did  acquire  one  it  was  not  until  January  22,  1864, 
that  the  government  granted  forage  for  the  horse.36  One 
chaplain  wrote  that  he  resigned  because  he  could  not  submit 
to  the  snubs  and  ill-treatment  of  the  government.  He  accused 
the  government  of  ignoring  the  office  and  of  doing  all  it 
could  to  clog  the  efforts  of  chaplains,  by  not  giving  them 
rank,  refusing  to  permit  them  to  purchase  at  the  commissary, 
and  by  paying  them  an  insufficient  salary.37  Some  chaplains 
also  resented  the  fact  that  they  would  have  to  have  their  pay 
application  certified  by  the  commanding  officer  before  they 
could  receive  their  salary,  a  procedure  no  officer  had  to  fol- 
low.38 Probably  some  chaplains  resigned  because  they  felt 
that  they  and  their  work  were  not  accorded  proper  respect 
by  some  of  the  officers.  General  D.  H.  Hill  once  referred  to 
his  regimental  chaplains  as  trifling;39  at  another  time  he 
characterized  them  as  being  effeminate.40  There  were  also 
instances  of  officers  using  Sunday  as  a  day  of  work  and  in- 
spection, thereby  making  religious  services  impossible.41 

35  Religious  Herald,  September  26,  1861,  June  25,  1863;  Southern  Lutheran 
(Charleston,  South  Carolina),  August  1,  1863,  hereinafter  cited  as  South- 
ern Lutheran;  Richmond  Christian  Advocate  (Virginia),  October  29,  1863, 
hereinafter  cited  as  Richmond  Christian  Advocate. 

36  James  M.  Matthews  (ed.),  Public  Laws  of  the  Confederate  States  of 
America,  Passed  at  the  Fourth  Session  of  the  First  Congress,  1863-181 >4 
(Richmond,  1864),  175;  Charles  T.  Quintard  Papers,  Duke  University- 
Library,  hereinafter  cited  as  Quintard  Papers.  Daily  forage  for  a  horse 
in  August,  1864,  was  six  pounds  of  corn. 

37  Biblical  Recorder,  December  23,  1863. 

88  Joseph  Cross,  Camp  and  Field.  Book  Second  (Macon,  Georgia,  1864), 
23 ;  Regulations  for  the  Army  of  the  Confederate  States,  1862,  111 ;  Church 
Intelligencer,  April  10,  1863. 

39  D.  H.  Hill  to  R.  L.  Dabney,  March  26,  1861,  Robert  L.  Dabney  Papers, 
Union  Theological  Seminary  Library,  Richmond,  Virginia,  hereinafter 
cited  as  Dabney  Papers. 

40  D.  H.  Hill  to  R.  L.  Dabney,  June  7,  1863,  Dabney  Papers. 
"■Religious  Herald,  April  3,  1862;  Private  Journal  of  Lt.  Josiah  Ryland 

(typed  copy  in  University  of  Richmond  Library),  entries  of  January  11, 
18,  25,  and  February  1, 1863,  hereinafter  cited  as  Journal  of  Josiah  Ryland. 
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The  lack  of  provisions  provided  by  law,  plus  a  salary  which 
made  it  impossible  for  him  to  care  for  his  family,  were  not 
the  only  obstacles  which  the  chaplain  encountered.  There 
were  other  factors  which  deterred  ministers  from  seeking 
the  office.  One  was  the  lack  of  rank,  referred  to  above.42 
Some  churchmen  felt  that  the  chaplain  should  have  the  rank 
and  pay  of  a  captain.43  In  the  summer  of  1861  a  resolution 
was  offered  in  Congress  by  W.  P.  Harris,  instructing  the  com- 
mittee on  military  affairs  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of 
conferring  rank  on  chaplains.  This  did  not  receive  a  favor- 
able report  from  the  committee,  and  the  resolution  was 
tabled.44  This  was  the  usual  treatment  given  questions  deal- 
ing with  religion  whenever  they  were  presented.  Once  when 
several  chaplains  petitioned  Congress  to  bestow  rank  and 
uniforms  upon  army  chaplains,  the  petition  was  referred  to 
committee  without  being  read.45  On  another  occasion,  when 
a  question  involving  chaplains  was  raised,  one  congressman  is 
reported  to  have  said  that  he  wished  all  chaplains  were  in 
hell.46  The  chaplain  never  received  any  rank.  A  law  enacted 
on  April  19,  1862,  increased  his  salary  from  fifty  to  eighty 
inflated  dollars,47  an  amount  which  remained  unchanged 
throughout  the  war.  Although  the  chaplains  could  do  nothing 
about  their  rank,  they  did  undertake,  on  their  own  initiative, 
to  do  something  about  their  dress,  another  item  which  Con- 
gress ignored.  Usually  the  chaplain  wore  whatever  he  had 
available.  In  the  fall  of  1862,  a  friend  met  Dr.  Charles  T. 
Quintard,  Chaplain  of  the  First  Tennessee  Regiment,  and 
found  him  wearing  a  deep  blue  overcoat  and  military  boots.48 
Chaplain  J.  H.  McNeilly's  uniform  consisted  of  "brown  jeans, 
quilted;  .  .  .  jacket  of  gray,  with  wooden  buttons  ...  a  shirt 
of  checked  osnaberg  [which]  would  not  button  at  the 
collar  .  .  .  Pantaloons  which  .  .  .  were  in  strings  from  the 

42  See  above,  pages  47,  48. 

^Church  Intelligencer,  December  20,  1861.  A  captain's  pay  was  $140 
per  month. 

**  Journals  of  the  Confederate  Congress,  I,  293,  307. 

45  Journals  of  the  Confederate  Congress,  VI,  57. 

46  Religious  Herald,  June  25,  1863. 

"  James  M.  Matthews  (ed.),  Public  Laws  of  the  Confederate  States  of 
America,  Passed  at  the  First  Session  of  the  First  Congress,  1862  (Rich- 
mond, 1862),  45. 

48  Cross,  Camp  and  Field.  Books  Third  and  Fourth,  247. 
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knees  down  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  brogans  that  let  in  air  and  mud 
through  gaping  chinks."49  An  observer  at  Richmond  during 
the  war  remarked  that  many  chaplains  wore  the  uniform  of 
the  soldier  and  that  they  were  distinguished  only  by  the 
simple  cross  of  gold  lace  on  the  sleeve  of  their  coat  or  jacket.50 
The  chaplains  of  the  second  and  third  corps  of  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia  decided  to  use  as  an  insigna  the  letter  "C" 
with  a  half  wreath  of  olive  leaves  worked  in  gold  on  a  back- 
ground of  velvet.  It  was  a  design  about  two  and  a  half  inches 
wide  and  was  worn  on  the  sleeve  or  collar.51  The  chaplains 
of  the  army  at  Mobile  adopted  a  mark  of  distinction  for 
themselves.  It  was  a  maltese  cross  of  gold  or  brass,  about  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  was  worn  as  a  major's  star  on  each  side 
of  the  collar.52  The  Chaplain's  Association  of  the  Army  of 
Tennessee,  in  the  spring  of  1863,  adopted  as  an  insigna  a 
ring  of  gold,  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  enclosing  an  open  Bible  of 
silver  and  mounted  on  black  cloth.  It  was  worn  on  the  lapel 
or  collar.53 

In  spite  of  the  handicaps  under  which  the  chaplain 
labored,  the  fact  remains  that  many  ministers,  representing 
the  different  denominations,  did  leave  their  pulpits  and 
became  chaplains.54  The  great  majority  of  these  ministers 
were  welcomed  by  both  men  and  officers  and  were  cared  for 
better  than  the  letter  of  the  law  required.  Most  ministers  who 
entered  the  chaplaincy  did  not  do  so  for  pecuniary  gain  but 
because  they  felt  their  services  were  needed  in  upholding 
a  cause  which  was  believed  to  be  "interwoven  with  the  prog- 

49  Pitts,  Chaplains  in  Gray,  45. 

50  Sallie  A.  Putnam,  Richmond  During  the  War;  Four  Years  of  Personal 
Observation   (New  York,  1867),  318-319. 

51  Religious  Herald,  June  25,  1863. 

52  Central  Presbyterian,  April  9,  1863. 

53  W.  C.  Bennett  to  C.  T.  Quintard,  March  25,  1863,  Quintard  Papers. 
^Romero,  "Religion  in  Rebel  Ranks,"  214-227;  William  W.  Sweet,  The 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  the  Civil  War  (Cincinnati,  1912),  222, 
says  that  209  Methodist  ministers  served  as  chaplains.  Norton,  "The 
Organization  and  Function  of  the  Chaplaincy,"  96-98,  says  that  the  Meth- 
odist church  sent  the  largest  number  of  ministers  into  the  chaplaincy. 
His  figure  is  approximately  200  which  agrees  with  that  of  Sweet.  Norton 
also  states  that  the  Baptist  and  Presbyterian  churches  sent  approximately 
100  ministers  each  into  the  chaplaincy.  The  best  proportionate  representa- 
tion of  any  denomination  in  the  chaplaincy  was  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church  which  sent  65  ministers  into  this  field. 
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ress  of  Christianity  and  with  the  salvation  of  mankind."  55 
All  of  the  major  denominations  agreed  that  religious  ser- 
vices, instruction,  and  preaching,  were  extremely  important 
for  the  welfare  of  the  soldiers,  and  throughout  the  war  the 
various  denominations  urged  men  to  enter  the  chaplaincy 
and  sought  to  supplement  their  government  salary.  The  army 
was  described  as  a  place  where  the  field  was  "ripe  for  the 
harvest." 56  There  was  said  to  be  a  need  for  ministers  to  take 
the  word  of  God  to  men  who  were  exposed  to  danger  and 
death,  and  to  save  them  from  such  evils  of  camp  life  as 
gambling,  drinking,  and  cursing.57  It  was  denominational 
leaders  in  the  Presbyterian  church  who  formulated  the  most 
detailed  plan  for  recruiting  men  for  the  chaplaincy.  This 
plan  was  outlined  in  a  letter  which  the  Reverend  Moses  D. 
Hoge  sent  to  William  P.  Miles,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  Military  Affairs.  It  was  termed  a  scheme  for  increasing 
the  number  and  efficiency  of  chaplains  without  expense  to 
the  Confederate  government.  The  plan  as  stated  in  the 
Hoge  letter  follows. 

My  Dear  Sir: 

At  your  suggestion  I  furnish  you  with  an  outline  of  the  plan 
for  increasing  the  number  and  efficiency  of  the  chaplains  in  the 
Confederate  service,  to  which  I  will  thank  you  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress  in  whatever  way  you  deem  proper. 

Probably  half  of  the  regiments  now  in  the  field  are  without 
chaplains,  and  in  some  of  them  an  earnest  desire  has  been  ex- 
pressed to  be  supplied  immediately.  .  .  . 

The  amount  of  compensation  allowed  is  too  small  to  enable 
ministers  having  families  to  support  to  enter  the  service  as 
chaplains  and  in  consequence,  it  often  happens,  men  of  experi- 


05  Richmond  Christian  Advocate,  June  13,  1861;  William  W.  Bennett, 
A  Narrative  of  the  Great  Revival  Which  Prevailed  in  the  Southern  Armies 
During  the  Late  Civil  War  Between  the  States  of  the  Federal  Union 
(Philadelphia,  1877),  51,  hereinafter  cited  as  Bennett,  The  Great  Revival 
in  the  Southern  Armies;  Horace  Jewell,  History  of  Methodism  in  Arkansas 
(Little  Rock,  1892),  75,  hereinafter  cited  as  Jewell,  History  of  Methodism 
in  Arkansas;  M'Neilly,  "Religion  in  the  Confederate  Armies,"  230. 

66 Southern  Presbyterian  (Columbia,  South  Carolina),  February  22,  1862; 
Proceedings  of  the  Ninth  Biennial  Session  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Con- 
vention. Held  in  the  Green  Street  Baptist  Church,  Augusta,  Georgia,  May 
8-12,  1863  (Macon,  Georgia,  1863),  54;  Southern  Lutheran,  February  6, 
1864. 

67 Christian  Index  (Macon,  Georgia),  September  18,  1863,  hereinafter 
cited  as  Christian  Index. 
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ence,  learning,  and  piety  who  otherwise  would  be  willing  to 
devote  themselves  to  this  work  cannot  do  so.  .  .  . 

These  things  seem  to  be  requisite  to  the  efficiency  of  the  chap- 
lains in  the  army :  that  they  be  men  of  the  right  stamp ;  that  they 
receive  an  adequate  support;  that  they  have  a  rank  which  will 
give  them  a  position  in  each  regiment  to  which  men  exercising 
the  duties  of  this  sacred  office  are  entitled. 

The  plan  which  I  propose  follows :  let  the  different  denomina- 
tions unite  in  each  state  ...  in  raising  whatever  amount  of 
money  they  wish  to  devote  to  the  support  of  chaplains.  Let  the 
salary  of  each  chaplain  be  at  least  $1000  [a  year]  and  let  the 
number  of  chaplains  representing  any  one  denomination  ...  be 
directly  in  proportion  to  the  amount  contributed  by  such  denom- 
ination ...  In  order  to  secure  the  appointment  of  qualified  men, 
I  would  have  a  central  committee  having  charge  of  the  matter 
at  the  capital  of  each  state.  This  committee  would  be  composed 
of  resident  ministers  representing  the  denominations  contrib- 
uting to  the  general  fund  ...  It  should  be  the  business  of  this 
committee  to  nominate  to  the  government  men  whom  they  know 
to  be  suitable  for  the  office  of  chaplain,  and  not  only  to  present 
the  names  of  approved  ministers  making  application  for  the 
post  of  chaplain,  but  to  seek  clergymen  as  they  know  to  be  qual- 
ified for  .  .  .  such  work  and  nominate  them  for  appointment. 

The  advantages  of  this  scheme  .  .  .  are  these :  chaplains  would 
be  furnished  to  the  army  .  .  .  without  any  expense  to  the  govern- 
ment ;  chaplains  selected  in  this  way  would  be  men  of  the  proper 
qualifications  in  as  much  as  each  denomination  .  .  .  for  its  own 
credit  and  standing  .  .  .  would  be  interested  in  securing  the 
services  of  such  men  as  would  be  likely  to  do  honor  to  both  the 
men  and  the  denomination.  .  .  . 

This  plan  is  not  intended  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  that 
already  in  operation  for  the  appointment  and  pay  of  chaplains, 
but  to  provide  an  additional  number  without  cost  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  to  supply  numerous  destitutions  now  existing  ...  It 
is  not  intended  to  obtrude  chaplains  upon  regiments  which  do 
not  wish  them  ...  or  to  supply  them  with  chaplains  of  such  de- 
nominations as  they  do  not  prefer  .  .  .  All  we  ask  Congress  to  do 
is  to  agree  to  commission  such  chaplains  as  we  may  select  and 
be  willing  to  support,  and  that  Congress  will  give  to  such  chap- 
lains, as  well  as  those  already  in  the  field,  such  a  rank  as  will 
enable  them  to  mess  with  officers,  and  secure  for  them  the  re- 
spect which  is  always  paid  to  their  rank,  as  well  as  to  minis- 
terial character  in  the  army. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 
Moses  D.  Hoge 58 

58  Moses  D.  Hoge  to  W.  P.  Miles,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Military 
Affairs,  May  7,  1862,  Moses  D.  Hoge  Papers  (microfilm  copy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  Library),  Charlottesville,  Virginia. 
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This  plan  did  not  receive  a  favorable  response  in  Congress 
and  consequently  no  changes  were  made  in  the  government's 
chaplaincy  program.  However,  later  that  same  year,  the 
Presbyterian  church  in  Virginia  appointed  Moses  D.  Hoge 
commissioner  for  the  synod,  to  correspond  with  chaplains 
and  colonels  concerning  chaplain  vacancies;  to  work  with 
the  Committee  of  Domestic  Missions  of  the  local  presby- 
teries in  trying  to  secure  able  ministers  for  the  chaplaincy; 
and  to  aid  them  in  obtaining  a  commission.59  Other  demoni- 
nations  were  also  active  in  urging  men  to  seek  the  office  of 
chaplain,  but  the  Presbyterians  seem  to  have  made  the 
greatest  effort  in  this  work.60 

The  major  Protestant  denominations  agreed  to  supplement 
the  government  salary  of  men  who  accepted  the  office  of 
chaplain.  The  Domestic  Mission  Board  of  the  Southern  Bap- 
tist Convention  supplemented  the  salary  of  eleven  chaplains 
during  the  war.61  The  Presbyterian  church,  at  the  General 
Assembly  meeting  in  May,  1863,  resolved  to  supplement  the 
salary  of  Presbyterian  chaplains  so  that  they  would  have  an 
income  of  $1,000  a  year.62  In  1864  it  was  reported  that  eighty 
per  cent  of  the  Presbyterian  chaplains  received  partial  or 
entire  support  from  the  denomination.63  In  the  fall  of  1863 
a  conference  of  Methodist  bishops  recommended  that  sala- 
ries of  Methodist  chaplains  be  supplemented.  They  suggest- 
ed that  a  single  man  have  his  salary  supplemented  so  that 
it  would  total  nine  hundred  dollars,  a  married  chaplain 
eighteen  hundred  dollars,  and  if  a  chaplain  was  a  father 
there  should  be  a  supplement  of  three  hundred  dollars  for 
each  child.64  However,  rather  than  centering  attention  on 
supplementing  chaplains'  salaries,  the  denominations  placed 

69  Minutes  of  the  Synod  of  Virginia  at  Their  Session  in  Staunton, 
October,  1862   (cover  to  this  publication  is  missing),  310. 

60  Central  Presbyterian,  October  1,  1863.  This  paper  quotes  the  Con- 
federate Baptist  as  saying,  ".  .  .  the  Presbyterians  are  more  zealous  in 
supplying  chaplains  than  any  other  [denomination].  .  .  .  They  seem  to 
have  more  chaplains  .  .  .  [and]  men  of  the  best  intellects  and  attainments." 

61  Proceedings  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  Held  at  Russellville, 
Kentucky,  May  22-26,  1866  (Richmond,  1866),  40.  No  figure  was  given 
as  to  the  amount  of  supplement  these  chaplains  received. 

82  Central  Presbyterian,  November  5,  1863,  November  7,  1864. 
63  Religious  Herald,  February  18,  1864. 
"Richmond  Christian  Advocate,  December  3,  1863. 
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their  major  emphasis  on  the  sending  of  missionaries  and 
evangelists  to  the  army. 

Among  the  larger  Protestant  denominations  only  one,  the 
Southern  Baptist,  voiced  any  official  protest  against  the 
appointment  and  paying  of  chaplains  by  the  government.  The 
editors  of  two  Baptist  papers  felt  that  another  method  of 
selecting  and  paying  a  chaplain  was  preferred;  the  men  of  a 
regiment  should  vote  for  a  minister  who  had  visited  and 
worked  among  them,  and  his  salary  should  be  paid  by  the 
men  of  the  regiment  and  by  the  missionary  board  of  the  de- 
nomination of  which  he  was  a  member.65  The  objection  to 
the  paying  of  chaplains  by  the  government  seemed  too  much 
like  the  state  supporting  the  church,66  and  contrary  to  the 
emphasis  which  traditionally  the  Baptists  had  placed  on  the 
complete  separation  of  church  and  state.  The  Georgia  State 
Baptist  Convention  of  1864  adopted  the  following  resolution, 

This  convention  does  not  approve  of  the  principle  of  appoint- 
ing chaplains  for  the  army  to  be  paid  out  of  the  public  treas- 
ury .  .  .  and  we  pledge  ourselves  as  a  denomination  to  do  all  in 
our  power  to  support  all  ministers  of  our  denomination  [who] 
attend  as  missionaries  upon  regiments  or  battalions  which  may 
petition  for  their  services. 67 

Two  local  Baptist  associations  in  Texas  also  adopted  state- 
ments disapproving  the  appointing  and  paying  of  chaplains 
by  the  government.68  This  view,  however,  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  a  relatively  small  group  within  the  denomination. 
The  Southern  Baptist  Convention  which  met  in  1863  did  not 
mention  any  opposition  to  the  appointing  and  the  paying  of 
chaplains  by  the  government. 

If  a  minister  wished  to  become  a  chaplain,  it  was  not  dif- 
ficult for  him  to  receive  a  commission.  A  common  procedure 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war  was  for  a  local  minister  to  act 
as  the  chaplain  for  the  local  company.  Later  when  that 
body  was  made  part  of  a  regiment,  the  chaplain  in  many 

65  Christian  Index,  April  15,  1862,  December  25,  1863;  Biblical  Recorder, 
January  16,  April  8,  1864. 

66  Christian  Index,  November  30,  1863. 

67  Minutes  of  the  Forty  Second  Anniversary  of  the  Georgia  Baptist  State 
Convention.  Held  in  Atlanta,  April  22-25,  186k   (Macon,  1864),  11. 

68  Pitts,  Chaplains  in  Gray,  45. 
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instances  would  be  commissioned  chaplain  of  the  regiment. 
If  the  chaplains  of  several  companies  were  candidates,  the 
one  whom  the  commanding  colonel  recommended  would  be 
commissioned.70  Commissions  were  granted  by  the  Secretary 
of  War,  after  the  colonel  of  a  regiment  had  been  requested 
by  his  men  to  present  the  name  of  a  given  minister  for  chap- 
lain.71 The  different  denominational  weeklies  advised  minis- 
ters who  wanted  to  become  chaplains  to  visit  a  regiment, 
preach  several  sermons,  become  acquainted  with  the  men  and 
officers,  and  see  if  each  liked  the  other.  If  the  men  approved 
of  the  minister,  they  would  ask  their  colonel  to  secure  his 
commission  from  the  Secretary  of  War.72  The  War  Depart- 
ment, however,  was  never  burdened  with  any  large  number 
of  requests  for  these  commissions. 

The  life  of  the  army  chaplain  was  not  as  severe  as  law 
would  lead  one  to  expect.  Chaplains  were  ministers,  men  of 
God,  and  they  were  respected  by  the  vast  majority  of  the 
men  and  officers  in  the  Confederate  armies.73  At  least  a  year 
before  Congress  passed  a  law  permitting  chaplains  to  have 
forage  for  their  horses,  such  generals  as  Jackson,  Hardee,  and 
Bragg  were  not  only  issuing  forage  but  often  providing 
chaplains  with  horses.74  Ministers  who  visited  chaplains  and 
preached  in  the  army  were  frequently  treated  as  guests  of  one 
of  the  higher  officers.  This  was  possible  because  officers 
were  permitted  more  than  one  ration  a  day.75  Chaplains 
were  often  given  furloughs  to  attend  ecclesiastical  meetings 

69  Noll,  Doctor  Quintard,  8;  David  Sullins,  Recollections  of  an  Old  Man, 
Seventy  Years  in  Dixie,  1827-1897  (Bristol,  Tennessee,  1910),  200,  here- 
inafter cited  as  Sullins,  Recollections  of  an  Old  Man. 

70  Official  Records,  Series  IV,  I,  766.  Chaplains  were  always  appointed 
by  the  President  through  the  War  Department.  The  recommendation  of 
the  commanding  officer  was  always  respected  in  making  these  appointments. 

71  Caskey,  Caskey's  Last  Book,  30. 

72  Central  Presbyterian,  August  14,  1862;  Christian  Index,  April  22,  1864; 
North  Carolina  Christian  Advocate,  January  10,  1865;  Church  Intelligencer, 
June  37,  1861. 

73  John  B.  McFerrin,  "Religion  in  the  Army  of  Tennessee,"  The  Home 
Monthly,  IV  (January,  March,  and  April,  1868),  26,  hereinafter  cited  as 
McFerrin,  "Religion  in  the  Army  of  Tennessee" ;  Jones,  Christ  in  the  Camp, 
6,  299,  511;  M'Neilly,  "Religion  in  the  Confederate  Armies,"  231;  J.  C. 
Granberry  to  Miss  Ella  F.  Winston,  May  14,  1861,  Granberry  Papers. 

74  0.  P.  Fitzgerald,  John  B.  McFerrin  (Nashville,  Tennessee,  1888),  273, 
hereinafter  cited  as  Fitzgerald,  John  B.  McFerrin. 

75  Diary  of  Francis  M.  Kennedy,  entry  for  July  13,  1863,  housed  in  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  Library,  hereinafter  cited  as  Diary  of 
Francis  M.  Kennedy. 
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of  their  denomination.76  The  best  chaplains,  the  ones  whom 
the  men  loved  and  respected,  like  Dr.  Charles  Todd 
Quintard 77  of  the  First  Tennessee  Regiment,  sought  no  favors 
because  they  were  ministers.  They  lived  with  the  men, 
messed  with  them,78  slept  on  the  ground,79  marched  with 
the  soldiers,  gave  their  horses  to  tired  men,80  ministered  to 
their  needs  on  the  battlefield,  in  the  hospital,  and  in  the 
camp.81  Their  life  was  not  much  different  from  that  of  the 
soldier.  As  a  chaplain  in  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  said, 
"The  work  is  hard,  there  are  privations  to  be  endured,  ex- 
posure and  discomforts  are  encountered,  the  work  of  the 
chaplain  is  demanding  and  often  discouraging  but  it  is  a 
rewarding  work." 82 

The  labors  of  the  sincere  or  conscientious  chaplains  were 
virtually  unending.  They  preached  as  often  as  circumstances 
permitted,  conducted  prayer  meetings,  counseled  with  the 
men,83  organized  choirs,84  conducted  Bible  classes,85  organ- 
ized classes  and  taught  men  to  read  and  write,86  distributed 
religious  literature,  collected  money  from  the  soldiers  to 
purchase  tracts,  hymn  books,  and  testaments,87  established 
camp  and  post  libraries,88  supervised  hospital  arrangements,89 
visited  the  sick  and  wounded,  read  to  them,  wrote  letters  to 


76  W.  A.  Betts  (ed.),  Experiences  of  a  Confederate  Chaplain,  1861-186^. 
By  Rev.  A.  D.  Betts,  Chaplain,  30th  N.  C.  Troops  (n.p.,  n.d.),  51;  J.  C. 
Granberry  to  Miss  Ella  F.  Winston,  December  5,  1861,  Granberry  Papers. 

77  Sam  H.  Watkins,  Co.  Aytch,  Maury  Grays  First  Tennessee  Regiment 
or  a  Side  Show  of  the  Big  Show.  With  an  Introduction  by  Bell  I.  Wiley 
(Jackson,  Mississippi,  1952),  hereinafter  cited  as  Watkins,   Co.  Aytch. 

78  Religious  Herald,  February  25,  1864. 

79  Noll,  Doctor  Quintard,  21. 

80  Watkins,  Co.  Aytch,  80. 

81M'Neilly,  "Religion  in  the  Confederate  Armies,"  230. 

83  B.  T.  Lacy,  "An  Address  of  the  Chaplains  of  the  Second  Corps  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia,  to  the  Churches  of  the  Confederate  States,"  Southern 
Historical  Society  Papers,  XIV  (January-December,  1866),  350-351,  here- 
inafter cited  as  Lacy,  "An  Address  of  the  Chaplains." 

83  Randolph  H.  McKim,  A  Soldier's  Recollections  (New  York,  1910),  222, 
hereinafter  cited  as  McKim,  A  Soldier's  Recollections. 

84  McKim,  A  Soldier's  Recollections,  238. 

85  McFerrin,  "Religion  in  the  Army  of  Tennessee,"  28. 

88  The  Soldier's  Visitor  (Richmond,  Virginia),  January,  1865,  hereinafter 
cited  as  The  Soldier's  Visitor;  Bennett,  The  Great  Revival  in  the  Southern 
Armies,  80. 

87  Diary  of  Francis  M.  Kennedy,   March  7,  1863. 

88  Christian  Index,  April  2,  1862. 

89  Nicholas  A.  Davis,  The  Campaign  From  Texas  to  Maryland  (Rich- 
mond, 1863),  93,  hereinafter  cited  as  Davis,  The  Campaign  From  Texas 
to  Maryland. 
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their  loved  ones,  comforted  the  condemned,90  administered 
the  sacraments  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  to  the 
men,  organized  army  churches,91  collected  food,  clothing, 
and  medical  supplies  for  the  men,  performed  wedding  cere- 
monies for  soldiers,92  and  often  acted  as  postmen  for  them.93 
One  chaplain  established  a  bureau  for  locating  missing 
persons  and  was  instrumental  in  locating  30,000  individ- 
uals.94 Faithful  chaplains  kept  records  of  the  men  in  their 
charge.  Such  data  as  home  circumstances,  church  connec- 
tions, and  change  of  religious  status  were  noted.95  Conscien- 
tious chaplains  were  no  respecters  of  persons.  They  minis- 
tered to  the  Federal  soldier  as  if  he  were  one  of  their  own.96 
The  Reverend  William  Owen,  chaplain  of  the  Seventeenth 
Mississippi  Regiment,  kept  a  record  of  the  wounded  Federal 
soldiers  to  whom  he  ministered  following  the  battle  of 
Fredericksburg.  He  also  wrote  to  the  families  of  the  men 
whom  he  buried,  telling  them  the  location  of  the  graves.97 
The  work  of  the  faithful  chaplain  may  best  be  seen  in  the 
activity  of  one  of  them.  Such  a  chaplain  was  Dr.  Charles  T. 
Quintard,  an  Episcopal  rector  from  Nashville  and  chaplain 
during  most  of  the  war  to  the  First  Tennessee  Regiment.  This 
northern-born  chaplain  had  an  M.D.  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  City  of  New  York.  After  practicing  medicine 
for  several  years,  he  entered  the  ministry  in  1855.  When 
the  war  came  he  was  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Advent  in 
Nashville.98  When  the  Rock  City  Guards  left  that  city  to 
form  part  of  the  First  Tennessee  Regiment,  he  went  with 
them  and  was  made  regimental  chaplain.  Throughout  the 
war  Dr.  Quintard  combined  the  dual  role  of  army  surgeon 

80  Romero,  "Religion  in  the  Rebel   Ranks,"  44. 

91  Jones,  Christ  in  the  Camp,  226-227. 

92  Norton,  "The  Organization  and  Function  of  the  Chaplaincy,"  142. 
.    ^R.  L.  Dabney  to  Moses  D.  Hoge,  June  11,  1862,  Dabney  Papers. 

94  Norton,  "The  Organization  and  Function  of  the  Chaplaincy,"  227-228. 

95  The  Soldier's  Visitor,  January,  1865;  Jones,  Christ  in  the  Camp,  227. 
^McFerrin,   "Religion    in    the    Army   of    Tennessee,"    161;    A.    Toomer 

Porter,  Led  On!  Step  by  Step  (New  York,  1898),  131;  Porter  remarked 
that  northern  prisoners  and  wounded  were  often  surprised  at  the  care 
they  received  from  southern  chaplains.  George  A.  Blackburn  (ed.),  The 
Life  Work  of  John  L.  Girardeau,  D.D.,  LL.D.  (Columbia,  South  Carolina, 
1916),  108-109. 

97  Robert   Stiles,  Four   Years   Under  Marse   Robert    (New   York,   1903), 
144,  hereinafter  cited  as  Stiles,  Four  Years  Under  Marse  Robert. 

98  Noll,  Doctor  Quintard,  5-6. 
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and  chaplain."  In  addition  to  the  usual  duties  of  the  chaplain 
his  duties  included  serving  as  a  surgeon  for  fourteen  and  a 
half  hours  following  the  battle  of  Perryville,100  supervising 
the  hospitals  of  Bragg's  corps,101  and  compiling  devotional 
books  for  the  men  and  officers.102  Frequently  he  received 
letters  from  parents  and  friends  of  soldiers  asking  him  to 
locate  and  report  on  some  loved  one  from  whom  they  had  not 
heard  in  a  long  time.103  In  addition  to  his  hospital  responsi- 
bilities, in  October,  1864,  Dr.  Quintard  was  appointed  by 
Bishop  Stephen  Elliott  as  general  missionary  to  the  Army  of 
Tennessee  from  the  Diocese  of  Georgia.104  He  shared  the 
life  of  the  soldier,  was  the  confidant  of  privates  and  generals, 
and  was  admired  by  those  who  knew  him.105 

In  their  preaching  the  chaplains  put  aside  sectarianism 
and  confined  their  interests  to  those  aspects  of  Christianity 
common  to  all  of  the  denominations.106  Their  sermons  stres- 
sed the  importance  of  repentance  and  trust  in  God  and 
warned  against  the  temptations  of  drink,  gambling,  and 
profanity.107  Sermons  on  conduct  did  not  always  appeal  to 
all  of  the  men.  One  chaplain,  after  preaching  against  card 
playing,  found  the  next  morning  that  his  horse's  tail  had  been 
shaved.108  Frequently  the  sermon  would  have  a  close  rela- 
tion to  the  current  situation.  In  the  spring  of  1862,  as  McClel- 

99  Noll,  Doctor  Quintard,   5-6. 

100  Noll,  Doctor  Quintard,  60. 

101  Cross,  Camp  and  Field.  Books  Third  and  Fourth,  202.  Quintard  was 
given  this  duty  in  the  spring  of  1863. 

102  Noll,  Doctor  Quintard,  7.  Perhaps  no  chaplain  performed  the  varied 
services  of  Dr.  Quintard,  however,  some  did  have  additional  duties.  See 
Sullins,  Recollections  of  an  Old  Man,  207;  Davis,  The  Campaign  From 
Texas  to  Maryland,  93. 

103  C.  Miningerode  to  C.  T.  Quintard,  April  18,  1862;  Mary  E.  Danger- 
field  to  C.  T.  Quintard,  February  23,  1863,  Quintard  Papers. 

104  Noll,  Doctor  Quintard,  102. 
105Watkins,  Co.  Aytch,  136. 

106  Robert  L.  Dabney,  Life  and  Campaigns  of  Lieut.  Gen.  Thomas  J. 
Jackson  (New  York,  1866),  651,  hereinafter  cited  as  Dabney,  Life  of 
Jackson;  G.  W.  Anderson,  "Religion  in  the  Confederate  Army,"  Con- 
federate Veteran,  VI  (December,  1898),  579;  Mary  A.  H.  Gay,  Life  in 
Dixie  During  the  War  (Atlanta,  1901),  83,  says  that  the  chaplains  united 
to  preach  the  saving  power  of  Christ.  This  reference  will  hereinafter  be 
cited  as  Gay,  Life  in  Dixie.  See  also  McFerrin,  "Religion  in  the  Army  of 
Tennessee,"  161. 

107  Lacy,  "An  Address  of  the  Chaplains,"  350;  Romero,  "Religion  in  the 
Rebel  Ranks,"  170. 

108  William  M.  Polk,  Leonidas  Polk,  Bishop  and  General  (New  York,  2 
volumes,  1894),  II,  208. 
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Ian  was  converging  on  Richmond,  a  Confederate  chaplain 
preached  from  the  text, 

Behold  an  host  encompassed  the  city  both  with  horses  and 
chariots.  And  his  servants  said  unto  him,  alas,  my  master!  how 
shall  we  do?  And  he  answered,  fear  not;  for  they  that  be  with 
us  are  more  than  they  that  be  with  them.  And  Elisha  prayed  .  .  . 
and  behold  the  mountain  was  full  of  horses  and  chariots  of 
fire. 109 

On  the  day  that  General  "Stonewall"  Jackson  died,  Bartlett 
Y.  Malone  and  his  comrades  heard  a  sermon  in  which  the 
chaplain  told  them  not  to  despair  for  "we  know  all  things 
work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God."110  In  the 
summer  of  1862  a  Virginia  lieutenant  had  his  "dull,  cold 
heart"  stirred  by  the  preaching  of  the  regimental  chaplain, 
whose  name  was  Wiatt.111  During  the  spring  and  summer  of 
1863  John  C.  Granberry  preached  from  such  texts  as  John 
17:15,  Matthew  11:30,112  John  14:27,  Luke  14:33,113  and 
Revelation  22:17.114  On  August  23,  1863,  his  text  was 
Hebrews  11:6.  His  exposition  of  this  text  was  outlined  in 
a  letter  to  his  wife.  He  wrote, 

.  .  .  the  chapter  records  the  achievements  of  faith  .  .  .  among 
them  national  deliverance  and  triumphs.  The  independence  of 
our  own  country  may  be  won  by  this  potent  principle.  .  .  .  But 
there  is  lack  of  faith.  .  .  .  God  is.  God  reigns.  God's  government 
is  moral.  The  inference  is  that  we  surfer  the  calamities  of  war 
as  a  punishment  for  our  sins.  .  .  .  Before  the  disruption  of  the 
union  our  great  crime  was  the  deification  of  national  pros- 
perity . . .  riches,  power,  splendor  ...  we  were  covetous,  haughty. 
.  .  .  God  is  punishing  us.115 

Some  chaplains  sought  to  influence  the  conduct  of  the  sol- 
diers by  picturing  to  them  the  agonies  of  hell.  It  was  describ- 

109  William  W.  Pierson,  Jr.  (ed.),  The  Diary  of  Bartlett  Yancey  Malone 
(Chapel  Hill,  1919),  18,  hereinafter  cited  as  Pierson,  The  Diary  of  Bart- 
lett Yancey  Malone. 

^Pierson,  The  Diary  of  Bartlett  Yancey  Malone,  33. 

m Journal  of  Josiah  Ryland,  August  17,  1862. 

113  J.  C.  Granberry  to  his  wife,  April  21,  1863,  Granberry  Papers. 

U3  J.  C.  Granberry  to  his  wife,  May  29,  1863,  Granberry  Papers. 

u*  J.  C.  Granberry  to  his  wife,  May  25,  1863,  Granberry  Papers. 

115  J.  C.  Granberry  to  his  wife,  August  22,  1863,  Granberry  Papers. 
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ed  as  a  place  of  no  mercy,  where  people  were  tormented  by 
flames  and  were  shut  into  darkness  forever,  and  where  there 
was  only  weeping,  wailing,  and  gnashing  of  teeth.116  In 
October,  1863,  a  North  Carolina  officer  wrote,  "I  heard  a 
first  rate  sermon  last  night  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ewing,  Post  Chap- 
lain, from  Isaiah  55:6  .  .  .  seek  ye  the  Lord  while  he  may  be 
found;  call  upon  him  while  he  is  near."117  A  chaplain  at 
Dalton,  Georgia,  in  the  spring  of  1864  preached  a  sermon 
from  Isaiah  53  on  the  text,  "He  was  wounded  for  our  trans- 
gressions and  bruised  for  our  iniquities."  118  In  the  autumn 
of  1864  Chaplain  Randolph  McKim  preached  on  the  sub- 
ject, "Divine  Providence  in  Human  Affairs,"  using  as  his 
text  Psalms  97:1,2.  The  line  of  thought  he  developed  was  as 
follows, 

What  practical  effect  should  belief  in  God's  universal  provi- 
dence have  on  us?  We  should  rejoice.  Innocence  will  be  vindi- 
cated and  right  will  at  last  be  might,  because  "The  Lord  reign- 
eth."  .  .  .  We  have  arrived  at  the  crisis  in  the  fate  of  our  beloved 
country.  Whatever  the  result,  the  Christian  need  not  fear.  The 
doctrine  of  divine  providence  should  also  make  us  tremble  least 
we  resist  His  will  and  bring  down  His  vengeance  upon  our 
guilty  heads. 119 

Most  of  the  sermons  by  army  chaplains  were  simple120  and 
dealt  with  orthodox  Christian  themes.121  However,  on  oc- 
casions the  men  might  hear  a  sermon  like  the  one  Dr.  Quin- 
tard  heard  an  Alabama  chaplain  preach.  It  was  described  as 
a  "war  sermon,"  one  in  which  the  chaplain  prayed  that  "the 
Yankee  moral  sensibilities  might  be  awakened  by  the  roar 
of  our  cannon  and  the  gleam  of  our  bayonets."  122 

Denominational  and  doctrinal  differences  were  not  em- 
phasized in  army  services  during  the  war,  and  the  clergy  of 

116  The  Chaplain  of  the  10th,  Virginia  Cavalry,  Wither  Bound,  4-5.  This 
publication  is  a  religious  tract  and  lists  no  publisher  or  date  of  publication. 
It  is  one  of  many  housed  in  the  Confederate  Museum,  Richmond,  Virginia. 

117  H.  M.  Wagstaff  (ed.),  The  James  Graham  Papers,  1861-188U  (Chapel 
Hill,  1928),  156. 

^  Gay,  Life  in  Dixie,  82. 

119  McKim,  A  Soldier's  Recollections,  251-252. 

120  Norton,  "The   Organization   and   Function   of   Chaplaincy,"   146. 

121  Pitts,  Chaplains  in   Gray,  110. 

122  Noll,  Doctor   Quintard,   72-73. 
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the  various  religious  bodies  engaged  in  some  Christian  co- 
operation in  their  labors  among  the  soldiers.  A  minister 
visiting  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  attended  a  service  in 
which  the  men  heard  a  Presbyterian  sermon  introduced  by 
Baptist  services  under  the  direction  of  a  Methodist  chaplain 
in  an  Episcopal  church.123 

An  example  of  interdenominational  co-operation  may  be 
seen  in  the  formation  of  the  chaplain  s  associations.  The  first 
of  these  associations  was  formed  in  Jackson's  corps  of  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  The  idea  spread,  and  in  a  short 
time  similar  groups  were  formed  in  other  armies.  The  Chap- 
lain's Association  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  was 
organized  March  16,  1863,  at  the  instigation  of  General 
Thomas  J.  Jackson.124  The  purpose  of  this  association  was  to 
consolidate  the  religious  work  of  the  corps  and  to  try  to  pro- 
vide services  for  the  men  of  all  the  regiments.  The  chaplains 
held  weekly  meetings  at  which  time  they  would  discuss 
their  activities  and  problems,  arrange  and  concert  their 
labors,  and  devise  means  for  supplying  the  destitute  regi- 
ments of  the  army.125  They  also  issued  reports  of  their  work 
and  invited  ministers  to  come  and  preach  in  the  camps.126 
The  association  had  a  president  and  a  secretary  elected  by 
the  chaplains.  Reverend  B.  T.  Lacy,  the  president,  was  re- 
quested by  Jackson  to  serve  as  a  missionary  in  the  regiments 
of  his  corps  which  were  without  chaplains.  He  was  also  to 
try  to  secure  ministers  for  them.  If  he  was  successful  in 
finding  a  minister  who  was  agreeable  to  the  men  of  a  regi- 
ment, he  would  give  the  minister's  name  to  Jackson.  Jackson 
would  then  secure  his  commission  as  chaplain  from  the  War 
Department.127  The  secretary  of  the  association  corresponded 
with  chaplains  in  other  corps,  discussing  the  state  of  religion 
in  the  armies;  he  also  wrote  to  ministers  arranging  for  them 
to  visit  the  army  and  conduct  services.128  This  type  of  organi- 

123  Jones,  Christ  in  the  Camp,  223. 

124  Jones,  Christ  in  the  Camp,  230. 
^Dabney,  Life  of  Jackson,  651. 

™  Religious  Herald,  September  3,  1863. 

127  Dabney,  Life  of  Jackson,   648. 

128  Central  Presbyterian,  September  10,  1863. 
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zation  was  later  adopted  in  other  corps  of  the  Confederate 
Army.129 

The  official  position  of  both  governments  during  the  war 
toward  the  chaplain  was  that  he  was  a  non-combatant  and 
was  to  be  discharged  immediately  if  taken  prisoner  in  bat- 
tle.130 Though  not  always  strictly  adhered  to,131  this  was  the 
general  policy.132  Some  Confederate  chaplains,  however,  bore 
arms  and  were  combatants.  There  were  no  rules  authorizing 
or  prohibiting  their  bearing  arms.  It  seems  to  have  been  a 
matter  which  was  left  mainly  to  the  discretion  of  the  in- 
dividual chaplain.133  It  was  a  rare  corps  which  did  not  have 
its  "fighting  parson."  These  men  not  only  harangued  the  men 
to  fight  but  fought  with  them.  The  Reverend  I.  T.  Tichenor, 
Chaplain  of  the  Seventeenth  Alabama  Regiment,  was  a  minis- 
ter of  this  type.  In  writing  to  a  friend  about  the  battle  of 
Shiloh  he  said, 

During  the  engagement  we  were  under  a  crossfire  .  .  .  and  the 
boys  wavered.  I  had  been  wounded  and  was  sitting  down,  but 
seeing  them  waver,  I  sprang  to  my  feet,  took  off  my  hat,  waved 
it  over  my  head,  walked  up  and  down  the  line  and  .  .  .  preached 
them  a  sermon.  I  reminded  them  that  it  was  Sunday,  that  at  that 
hour  all  their  folks  were  praying  for  them.  ...  I  called  upon 
them  to  stand  and  die,  if  need  be  for  their  country.  The  effect 
was  evident  .  .  .  every  man  stood  his  post.  ...  I  feel  in  my  heart 
I  have  served  the  cause  of  my  God  and  my  country. 134 

T.  L.  Duke,  Chaplain  of  the  Nineteenth  Mississippi  Regi- 
ment, was  complimented  for  his  actions  in  the  fighting  near 
Fredericksburg  in  December,  1863.  The  report  of  his  com- 
manding officer  stated,  "He  remained  at  the  front  of  his 
regiment  with  his  musket  during  the  engagement  and  di- 

129  Army  and  Navy  Messenger  (Petersburg,  Virginia),  February  1,  1864; 
Bennett,  The  Great  Revival  in  the  Southern  Armies,  245,  347;  McFerrin, 
"Religion  in  the  Army  of  Tennessee,"  28. 

™  Official  Records,  Series  II,  IV,  269,  288. 

131  Official  Records,  Series  II,  V,  674;  Series  II,  VI,  158;  McFerrin,  "Re- 
ligion in  the  Army  of  Tennessee,"  122. 

132  Official  Records,  Series  II,  VI,  762;  Series  II,  VII,  770. 

133  Jones,  Christ  in  the  Camp,  522;  Caskey,  Caskey's  Last  Book,  46.  This 
author  mentions  a  colonel  who  forbade  his  chaplain  to  fight. 

134  B.  F.  Riley,  A  Memorial  History  of  the  Baptists  of  Alabama,  Being  an 
Account  of  the  Struggles  and  Achievements  of  the  Denomination  From 
1803  to  1923   (Philadelphia,  1923),  153-154. 
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rected  the  movements  of  the  skirmishers  of  that  regiment."  135 
The  Reverend  James  Sinclair,  Chaplain  of  the  Fifth  North 
Carolina  Regiment,  was  given  command  of  the  right  wing 
of  the  regiment  at  Manassas  and  led  it  for  nine  hours.136 
Another  righting  chaplain  was  the  Reverend  Thomas  W. 
Caskey.  He  said  he  did  not  attempt  to  kill  anyone,  although 
he  shouldered  a  gun  and  fought.  He  always  aimed  low,  only 
trying  to  break  legs.  He  reasoned  that  this  not  only  incapaci- 
tated the  man  but  also  required  two  others  to  carry  him  from 
the  field,  and  therefore  made  for  three  fewer  of  the  enemy. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  kill  a  man  would  lessen  the  number 
by  only  one.  He  commended  this  mode  of  fighting  to  all  who 
wished  to  amuse  themselves  by  shooting  at  each  other.137 
Chaplain  Colin  Shaw  of  the  Eighteenth  North  Carolina  Regi- 
ment, in  a  letter  to  his  wife,  said,  "We  are  eager  to  spill  the 
Yankee  blood."  138  Others  would  also  engage  in  fighting  when 
the  battle  became  hot 139  but  were  careful  not  to  neglect  their 
ministerial  function  to  the  men.140 

Spiritual  leaders  did  not  urge  chaplains  to  fight,  and  at 
least  one  religious  editor  explained  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  chaplain  to  minister  to  the  comforts  of  the  men  and  not 
to  engage  in  fighting.141  The  more  distinguished  chaplains 
did  not  bear  arms.  Dr.  Quintard  never  carried  arms.142  Ran- 
dolph McKim,  after  he  became  a  chaplain,  never  shouldered 
arms.143  The  same  was  true  of  William  Owen.144  These  men, 
however,  went  onto  the  field  of  battle  with  the  troops,  minis- 
tered to  them  when  they  fell,  accompanied  the  wounded  to 
the  hospital,  wrote  to  their  relatives,  buried  the  dead,  for- 
warded their  personal  effects,  and  often  gave  their  lives  in 

135  Official  Records,  Series  I,  XXV,  Part  I,  873. 

136  Central  Presbyterian,  August  3,  1861. 

137  Caskey,  Caskey's  Last  Book,  34. 

138  Colin  Shaw  to  his  wife,  December  30,  1861,  Shaw  Papers,  State  De- 
partment of  Archives  and  History,  Raleigh. 

139  Edgar  L.  Pennington,  "The  Confederate  Episcopal  Church  and  the 
Southern  Soldier,"  Historical  Magazine  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  XVII  (December,  1948),  360. 

140  Stiles,  Four  Years  Under  Marse  Robert,  143;  P.  L.  Rainwater  (ed.), 
A  Civilian's  Recollections  of  the  War  Between  the  States.  By  H.  S.  Fulker- 
son  (Baton  Rouge,  1936),  140. 

141  Religious  Herald,  July  10,  1862. 

142  Noll,  Doctor  Quintard,  12. 

143  McKim,  A  Soldier's  Recollections,  226. 

144  Stiles,  Four  Years  Under  Marse  Robert,  143. 
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performing  their  duty.145  Although  there  were  chaplains  who 
felt  that  the  "armour  of  the  Lord  and  the  breast  plate  of 
righteousness"  were  not  sufficient  in  the  heat  of  battle,  such 
men  were  in  the  minority.  The  large  majority  confined  their 
actions  to  serving  the  needs  of  the  men  in  a  ministerial 
capacity.146 

The  chaplain  was  a  recognized  asset  to  the  army.147  During 
the  war  Generals  T.  J.  Jackson  and  John  B.  Gordon  urged 
more  ministers  to  enter  the  army  as  chaplains.148  General  Lee 
was  interested  in  the  work  of  the  chaplains  and  attended 
their  meetings  when  his  duties  were  not  too  heavy.149 
General  L.  K.  Polk  told  John  B.  McFerrin  that  a  minister 
could  do  more  good  in  the  army  than  anywhere  else.150 
McFerrin  also  found  that  Generals  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  P.  G. 
T.  Beauregard,  Braxton  Bragg,  and  John  B.  Hood  gave  en 
couragement  to  religious  services  in  their  commands. 
Colonel  A.  W.  McDonald  believed  that  a  chaplain  was  neces- 
sary to  offset  the  demoralizing  influences  of  campaign  life.152 
Captain  John  Weller  was  of  the  opinion  that  "clean-minded 
and  pure-hearted"  chaplain  George  B.  Overton  was  the 
greatest  influence  for  good  in  the  entire  regiment.153  General 

D.  H.  Hill  felt  that  if  more  chaplains  were  active  in  the  army 
there  would  be  less  profanity  spoken  by  the  men.154  Chaplain 
H.  H.  Kavanaugh  of  the  Sixth  Kentucky  Infantry  was  describ- 

145  Church  Intelligencer,  June  13,  1862 ;  Official  Records,  Series  I, 
XXXVIII,  Part  II,  845;  Jewell,  History  of  Methodism  in  Arkansas,  182; 

E.  Guthrie,  "Chaplains  Killed  on  the  Field,"  Confederate  Veteran,  XXIII 
(February,  1915),  86. 

146  Noll,  Doctor  Quintard,  3;  Wiley,  "'Holy  Joes,'"  298. 

147  Jones,  Christ  in  the  Camp,  205 ;  Romero,  "Religion  in  the  Rebel  Ranks," 
67;  Bennett,  The  Great  Revival  in  the  Southern  Armies,  71-79. 

148  Jones,  Christ  in  the  Camp,  94,  105. 

149  Douglas  Southall  Freeman,  R.  E.  Lee  (New  York,  4  volumes,  1934), 
III,  224. 

150  McFerrin,  "Religion  in  the  Army  of  Tennessee,"  26. 

151  McFerrin,  "Religion  in  the  Army  of  Tennessee,"  25.  A  commander 
might  encourage  his  men  to  attend  religious  services,  but  there  were  no 
rules  or  regulations  requiring  the  men  to  attend.  Religious  activity  on 
behalf  of  the  men  was  voluntary.  A  commander  might  issue  a  general 
order  for  better  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  but  such  did  not  require  the 
men  to  attend  services.  See  Official  Records,  Series  I,  XXXIII,  1150; 
Central  Presbyterian,  February  19,  1863. 

152  Official  Records,  Series  I,  II,  954. 

153  Ed  Porter  Thompson,  History  of  the  Orphan  Brigade  (Louisville, 
1898),  535,  hereinafter  cited  as  Thompson,  History  of  the  Orphan  Brigade. 

154  D.  H.  Hill  to  R.  L.  Dabney,  June  7,  1863,  Dabney  Papers. 
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ed  by  one  soldier  as  a  Christian  inspiration  for  the  soldiers.155 
Major  John  Bagby  said  that  the  chaplain  in  his  regiment  was 
exerting  a  fine  influence  in  favor  of  religion  and  morality.156 
An  unnamed  colonel  is  reported  to  have  said  that  he  would 
rather  have  a  good  chaplain  than  a  lieutenant-colonel  or 
major.157  W.  L.  Fleming  says,  "The  good  influence  of  the 
chaplain  over  the  undisciplined  men  of  the  Southern  armies 
was  incalculable." 158  According  to  Dr.  Bell  I.  Wiley  the  chap- 
lain "made  a  considerable  contribution  to  the  morale  and 
combat  efficiency  of  the  men." 159  Other  commentators  praise 
the  chaplains  for  their  devotion  to  the  welfare  and  interest 
of  the  men  and  their  strengthening  influence  among  them.160 
If  praise  from  the  enemy  is  a  criterion  of  value,  the  southern 
chaplain  was  all  his  most  ardent  booster  claimed  for  him.  A 
southern  chaplain  at  David's  Island  prison  in  New  York  re- 
quested, through  a  northern  minister  friend,  that  he  be 
permitted  to  conduct  services  for  the  Confederate  prisoners. 
In  answer  to  this  request  the  Federal  Commissary  General 
of  Prisoners  write,  "Such  is  not  advisable.  .  .  .  There  is  prob- 
ably no  class  of  officers  whose  influence  is  more  powerful  to 
keep  up  the  spirits  of  the  rebels  than  their  chaplains."  161 

Not  all  chaplains  were  competent  ministers  and  interested 
in  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  soldiers.162  A  minister  who 
served  as  chaplain  in  the  Army  of  Tennessee  said,  "Oc- 
casionally one  might  find  a  lazy  or  shirking  or  self-seeking 
man  in  the  chaplaincy."  163  O.  P.  Fitzgerald  tells  of  a  chap- 
lain in  the  Army  of  Tennessee  who  was  caught  in  the  act 

165  Thompson,  History  of  the  Orphan  Brigade,  537. 

156  John  Bagby  to  his  wife,  January  19,  1862,  Bagby  Family  Papers,  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  Library,  Charlottesville. 

157  Religious  Herald,  November  5,  1863. 

"*  Walter  L.  Fleming,  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction  in  Alabama  (New 
York,  1905),  225. 

159  Wiley,  "  'Holy  Joes,'  "  304. 

160  M'Neilly,  "Religion  in  the  Confederate  Armies,"  231 ;  Official  Records, 
Series  I,  XXXVIII,  Part  III,  933. 

161  Official  Records,  Series  II,  VI,  249. 

182  Jones,  Christ  in  the  Camp,  490.  In  this  reference  a  minister  notes  that 
he  believed  that  the  chaplaincy  improved  after  the  first  year  of  the  war. 
This  was  because  of  the  fact  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  some  ministers 
went  into  the  army  under  the  influence  of  the  war  spirit  or  for  secular 
motives.  This  minister  is  of  the  opinion  that  most  of  these  men  dropped 
out  after  a  year  or  eighteen  months. 

168  M'Neilly,  "Religion  in  the  Confederate  Armies,"  231. 
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of  theft  and  relieved  of  his  commission.164  A  South  Carolina 
chaplain  seems  to  have  been  more  concerned  for  his  personal 
comfort  than  in  enduring  the  hazards  of  army  life.165  In 
Virginia,  Reverend  J.  J.  McMahon,  a  former  chaplain,  was 
court  martialed  for  deserting  his  command  and  going  to 
New  York.166  Some  chaplains  were  criticized  because  they 
would  not  fight  in  battle.  Sam  Watkins  of  the  First  Tennes- 
see Regiment  tells  of  a  chaplain  who  preached  on  the  text, 
"Blessed  be  the  Lord  God,  who  teaches  my  hands  to  war 
and  my  fingers  to  fight,"  but  when  the  enemy  attacked,  he 
spurred  his  horse  to  the  rear  of  the  lines.167  Evidence  of 
cowardice  on  the  part  of  the  chaplain  was  an  almost  certain 
means  of  his  losing  the  respect  of  the  men.168  An  Englishman 
who  fought  in  the  Confederate  Army  said  that  most  of  the 
chaplains  were  loud-mouth  ranters,  who  did  little,  if  any, 
good  and  were  more  interested  in  card  playing  than  in 
saving  the  souls  of  the  soldiers.169 

There  were  other  criticisms  of  chaplains.  Some  were  ac- 
cused of  forsaking  the  men  and  going  home  during  the  winter 
months;170  others,  for  their  lack  of  preaching.171  It  appears 
that  the  chaplain  was  the  target  of  some  soldier  criticism 
whether  he  preached  or  not.172  A  minister  might  be  accused 
of  being  so  "high  larnt"  that  he  spoke  in  terms  the  men  could 
not  understand,173  or  he  might  be  called  a  whining  and 
gasping  speaker174  and  be  charged  with  ignorance  and  a 
lack  of  education.175  Others  might  describe  his  preaching  as 
lifeless  and  lacking  emotion.176  The  theology  of  some  chap- 

164  Fitzgerald,  John  B.  McFerrin,  348. 
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167  Watkins,  Co.  Aytch,  113-114. 
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169  An  English  Combatant,  Battle-Fields  of  the  South  From  Bull  Run 
to  Frederickburg  (New  York,  1864),  194-195. 

170  Romero,  "The  Confederate  Chaplain,"  136. 

171  Wiley,  "  'Holy  Joes/  "  293 ;  Jones,  Christ  in  the  Camp,  489. 
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175  Romero,  "The  Confederate  Chaplain,"  137. 
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lains  was  criticized  by  an  unnamed  brigadier  who  described 
them  as  "the  scourges  of  the  army  because  by  awakening  the 
men's  fear  of  retribution,  [they]  have  unfitted  them  for 
battle."177 

The  chaplain  found  it  difficult  to  please  all  of  the  men. 
Some  of  them  may  have  preferred  an  evangelistic  sermon  and 
an  informal  approach  to  religion  while  others  may  have 
appreciated  a  more  formal  or  liturgical  service.  However,  it 
appears  that  the  majority  of  the  men  who  left  their  pulpits  to 
minister  to  the  soldiers  were  devoted  to  their  work  and  were 
respected  by  the  men.  The  incompetents,  cowards,  and  self- 
seekers  were  the  exceptions  rather  than  the  rule. 

In  summary  it  might  be  said  that  the  Confederate  govern- 
ment never  made  a  sincere  attempt  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  adequate  and  competent  chaplaincy.  The  ef- 
forts it  did  undertake  were  half-hearted  and  were  made  be- 
grudgingly.  However,  the  churches  realized  the  importance 
of  providing  spiritual  care  for  the  soldiers  and  sought  to 
arrange  a  compromise  plan  with  the  government  whereby 
chaplains  would  be  furnished  and  paid  by  them,  if  the 
government  would  confer  rank  upon  the  chaplains.  This 
plan  was  not  favorably  received  by  the  government;  and 
throughout  the  war,  as  the  number  of  chaplains  became  less, 
the  efforts  of  the  government  remained  static.  The  actions 
of  the  Confederate  government  to  provide  chaplains  exhibits 
some  not  uncommon  characteristics  of  the  Confederacy- 
lack  of  planning,  organization,  and  leadership.  Had  the 
churches  not  assumed  the  responsibility  of  caring  for  the 
spiritual  needs  of  the  soldiers  by  supplementing  salaries  of 
chaplains,  and  more  especially  by  sending  civilian  mission- 
aries and  evangelists  to  the  camps,  the  army  would  have  been 
virtually  destitute  of  religious  influences. 

177  Jones,  Christ  in  the  Camp,  227. 


WITH  CALVIN  H.  WILEY  IN  TENNESSEE 
THROUGH  UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS 

By  Mary  C.  Wiley  * 

On  May  20,  1869,  my  father,  Calvin  Henderson  Wiley,  left 
Raleigh  with  his  young  wife  and  infant  son  James  for  Knox- 
ville,  Tennessee,  to  assume  his  duties  as  Superintendent  of 
the  American  Bible  Society  for  Middle  and  East  Tennessee. 

As  first  superintendent  of  the  public  schools,  or  as  they 
were  formerly  called  common  schools,  of  North  Carolina, 
1852-1865,  Calvin  H.  Wiley  had  shown  marked  ability  as  an 
organizer  and  leader.  By  the  beginning  of  the  War  Between 
the  States,  he  had  by  his  indomitable  courage  in  the  face  of 
opposition  and  manifold  difficulties;  and  by  his  gentle,  wise 
leadership  firmly  established  the  public  school  system  of  his 
native  State  and  during  the  four  years  of  conflict,  with  the  en- 
couragement and  aid  of  Governor  Zebulon  B.  Vance,  he  had 
kept  the  school  fund  intact  and  the  schools  in  successful 
operation.  When  the  last  gun  was  fired,  as  he  wrote  at  the 
close  of  the  Civil  War  in  a  personal  letter  to  Governor  Worth, 
the  doors  of  the  common  schools  were  still  open  and  the 
schools  numbering  their  pupils  by  the  thousands.1 

In  his  pioneer  work  of  developing  the  public  school  system 
of  North  Carolina  Superintendent  Wiley  had  attained  a  repu- 
tation even  beyond  the  border  of  his  native  State  for  bringing 
together  discordant  factions  into  a  common  interest.  He  was 
invited,2  therefore,  by  the  American  Bible  Society  to  under- 
take the  delicate  and  difficult  task  of  superintending  the  work 
of  the  Society  in  Middle  and  East  Tennessee. 

This  meant  the  straightening  out  of  the  financial  tangles 
which  the  former  superintendent  had  allowed  to  disrupt  the 
work;  the  soliciting  of  funds  from  a  people  impoverished  and 
discouraged  through  bitter  years  of  warfare  on  their  soil  and 

*  Dr.  Mary  C.  Wiley  was  for  many  years  Head  of  the  Department  of 
English  at  the  R.  J.  Reynolds  High  School,  Winston-Salem,  and  writes  a 
column,  "Mostly  Local,"  in  the  Twin-City  Daily  Sentinel,  Winston-Salem. 

XM.  C.  S.  Noble,  A  History  of  the  Public  Schools  of  North  Carolina 
(Chapel  Hill,  1930),  249. 

*  Greensboro  Patriot,  May  20,  1869 ;  North  Carolina  Presbyterian  (Wil- 
mington), May  19,  1869. 
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adjustments  during  reconstruction  days;  the  reviving  of  auxil- 
iary agencies— many  of  them  in  widely  scattered  rural  com- 
munities—and creating  in  congregations  already  burdened 
with  the  obligations  of  their  specific  denominations,  vital  in- 
terest in  an  extra,  interdenominational  cause  with  headquar- 
ters in  New  York  City,  and  with  policies  directed  by  a  group 
of  men  out  of  touch  with  the  problems  of  the  South,  and  for 
the  most  part  not  in  sympathy  with  the  viewpoints  of  south- 
ern men  and  women. 

Devotedly  attached  to  his  native  State  it  was  no  easy  mat- 
ter for  him  in  middle  life  to  pull  up  the  stakes  and  begin  life 
anew  in  a  state  where,  as  he  records  in  his  Diary,  he  had 
never  set  foot,  where  he  had  no  friends.  A  man  of  strong  local 
attachment,  of  sensitive  and  deep  feelings,  it  was  heartrend- 
ing to  break  up  the  old  home,  Woodbourne,  in  Guilford 
County,  six  miles  from  Greensboro,  to  leave  the  scenes  of  his 
boyhood,  the  neighborhood  and  church  associations  of  years, 
to  separate  from  the  aged  mother  to  whom  since  her  widow- 
hood he  had  ministered  with  a  son's  full  devotion,  and  the 
children  of  a  departed  sister  whom  he  had  taken  into  his 
household. 

In  his  Diary,  dated  Knoxville,  May  31,  1869,  he  writes: 

I  came  to  Tennessee  a  total  stranger,  personally,  to  the  people. 
I  was  never  in  the  State  before  &  came  on  this  mission  reluc- 
tantly. It  involved  painful  separation  from  an  old  &  comfortable 
home  in  North  Carolina.  I  have  with  me  Mrs.  W.  &  a  child  30 
months  old.  These  latter  are  in  feeble  health  &  as  yet  we  have 
no  nurse,  not  being  certain  where  we  will  have  our  home. 

I  have  had  much  difficulty  getting  a  temporary  location  suit- 
able. I  do  not  know  where  I  can  live  cheapest  &  be  in  a  convenient 
postion  &  I  have  no  one  to  guide  me. 

I  have  no  papers  or  instructions  from  my  predecessor  &  the 
whole  Bible  cause  seems  in  confusion.  I  find  that  the  list  of 
auxiliaries  &  officers  in  the  report  of  the  American  Bible  Society 
for  1868  was  made  from  reports  before  the  War  &  many  changes 
have  occurred  since.  I  have  nothing  to  guide  me  but  this  report 
&  have  to  learn  for  myself  the  state  of  things,  the  friends  of  the 
cause  I  represent :  I  have  to  enlighten  the  public  mind  as  to  the 
Bible  Cause,  bring  order  out  of  confusion;  in  fact,  prepare  the 
whole  field  to  a  great  extent  &  this  while  I  am  a  stranger,  my 
dear  wife  without  friends  &  my  family  not  knowing  where  to 
live. 
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In  the  mean  time  I  am  gathering  up  all  the  information  I  can 
of  my  field  of  labor  &  studying  plans  of  operation. 

An  idea  of  my  father's  diligence  in  acquainting  himself 
with  his  new  field  of  labor  is  glimpsed  in  the  entry  of  July 
26,  1869  of  his  Diary,  written  during  an  enforced  stay  of 
weeks  on  Lookout  Mountain  attending  a  very  sick  wife  and 
a  small  son. 

We  are  preparing  to  go  tomorrow  to  Chattanooga.  I  trust  our 
stay  here  has  been  profitable  to  us  in  many  respects.  I  have 
studied  the  geology  of  Tennessee — its  resources,  etc.,  &  have 
tried  to  make  myself  familiar  with  the  character  of  each  county 
in  my  field  &  have  made  a  tabular  statement  of  the  comparative 
wealth,  the  position  geographically  &  the  state  of  each  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Bible  cause.  Have  also  written  out  my  plan  for  sys- 
tematic work  in  having  all  my  field  canvassed  &  supplied  by 
bringing  the  strong  [Bible]  societies  to  the  aid  of  the  weak  & 
have  sent  it  to  William  Adams,  treasurer  of  the  Nashville  Soci- 
ety. Have  also  come  into  correspondence  with  the  Bible  Agents 
of  West  Tennessee  &  Mississippi  &  East  Kentucky. 

I  humbly  hope  my  experience  here  has  taught  me  a  more  simple 
dependence  on  the  Divine  Power;  has  made  me  more  humble  & 
enabled  me  to  wait  with  more  patience  on  Him  who  alone  can 
guide  one  wisely. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  review  the  difficulties 
which  my  father  had  to  overcome  in  reviving  the  cause  of 
the  field  to  which  he  had  been  called  nor  to  trace  the  steps 
by  which  he  accomplished  the  sacred  task  assigned  him. 

It  is  not  out  of  place,  however,  to  point  out  that  one  of  the 
most  effective  means  he  used  in  carrying  on  his  work  was 
the  selection  of  a  group  of  men  to  assist  him  as  colporteurs, 
and  through  detailed  written  instructions  and  personal  con- 
tact, he  trained  these  for  their  important  work. 

Through  these  faithful  co-laborers  he  was  enabled  to  have 
some  forty  thousand  families,  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
population  of  Middle  and  East  Tennessee,  visited  during  the 
first  three  years  of  his  service  and  supplied  with  Bibles  or 
portions  of  the  Bible— some  as  donations  from  the  Society, 
others  at  nominal  cost.  An  idea  of  the  need  of  such  personal 
visitation  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  in  three  counties 
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in  which  the  colporteurs  had  gone  from  door  to  door  one- 
third  of  the  population  was  without  the  Word  of  God.3 

Significant  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  Middle  and  East  Ten- 
nessee during  Reconstruction  days  is  the  June  2,  1869,  entry 
in  my  father's  diary: 

Spent  the  day  in  Knoxville.  Called  on  ex-Governor  Brownlow.4 
Find  the  elements  here  extremely  ready  for  collision  on  all  sub- 
jects, &  have  to  manage  with  extreme  caution  &  delicacy.  E.  G. 
Last  Sunday  night  preached  in  the  Northern  Methodist  Church 
here  (in  Knoxville)  from  Acts  XX:27  and  Acts  X:45.  Subject — 
what  we  are  to  preach  &  what  the  Church  is  to  teach.  All  moral 
truth  revealed  in  the  Bible  &  here  are  the  boundaries  of  thought. 
We  can  know  only  what  is  revealed — all  that  it  concerns  us  to 
know  is  plainly  made  known  &  in  all  ages  &  everywhere  men 
need  to  be  informed  only  of  how  a  man  can  be  just  with  God.  It 
is  all  told  in  the  text:  here  is  the  remedy  for  a  ruined  world  & 
no  other  remedy  will  be  found.  Folly  of  trying  to  reply  to  all  the 
evils  of  metaphysics.  Ministers,  Christians  should  frankly  con- 
fess that  they  have  no  commission  to  explain  what  God  has  not 
recorded. 

The  Press  &  Herald  (Democratic)  of  June  2  noticed  the  ser- 
mon approvingly  &  adroitly  applied  it  to  Dr.  Pearce  (Editor  of 
the  Whig)  making  it  cover  the  case  of  ministers  going  into  other 
callings,  which  it  did  not.  Dr.  Pearce  has  been  informed  by  me 
today  of  the  character  of  the  sermon,  cordially  approved  it,  etc., 
but  I  fear  his  reply  will  do  harm. 

I  am  much  worried  at  what  has  occurred  &  fear  the  Whig's 
reply  will  in  judicially  connect  the  Bible  agency  with  exciting 
matters.  It  (the  Bible  agency)  ought  not  be  named  at  all  in  such 
connections  &  I  have  done  nothing  to  cause  it  &  everything  to 
avoid  it.  There  was  no  mention  of  it  or  any  name  in  the  article 
of  the  Press  &  Herald  &  I  have  got  a  friend,  Col.  Baxter  (John 
Baxter  of  the  Knoxville  Law  firm  Baxter,  Champion  &  Ricks)  to 
see  that  this  paper  does  not  notice  the  Whig's  reply  &  thus  have 
the  matter  dropped. 

On  horseback,  in  hired  buggy,  by  stage,  and  railroad  and 
steam  boat,  my  father  was  constantly  traveling  from  one  end 
of  his  broad  Tennessee  field  to  the  other,  and  while  on  these 

3  Circular  entitled  The  Bible  Cause  issued  in  1873  by  Calvin  H.  Wiley, 
family  papers  in  the  possession  of  Misses  Mary  C.  and  Mittie  T.  Wiley, 
Winston-Salem. 

4  William  G.  Brownlow  (1805-1877),  known  as  "Parson  Brownlow,  Fight- 
ing Whig  of  Tennessee." 
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field  trips  he  wrote  almost  daily,  or  rather  nightly,  to  my 
mother.  From  a  bundle  of  these  letters,  treasured  through  the 
years  by  my  mother,  we  get  graphic  glimpses  of  the  country 
over  which  he  traveled,  of  the  hotels  in  which  he  stopped, 
the  over-heated,  over-crowded  day  coaches  in  which  he  often 
had  to  travel  at  night. 

Reading  these  intimate  letters  of  my  father,  or  extracts 
from  them,  arranged  in  chronological  order,  is  like  talking 
over  with  him  the  day-by-day  experiences  of  his  travels  up 
and  down  post-war  Middle  and  East  Tennessee. 

Nashville,  Sept.  9,  1869.  Nashville  looks  beautiful  this  weather. 
The  fruit  stalls  are  loaded  with  glorious  peaches  &  large  splen- 
did pears ;  I  wanted  to  buy  some  for  preserves  but  they  are  8  cts. 
a  piece  &  $2  a  peck.  There  are  large,  fine  sweet  potatoes  in  mar- 
ket &  we  had  some  sorry  ones  for  dinner,  half  cooked. 

Rockford,  Tenn.  March  5,  1870.  Rockford  is  about  a  mile  from 
the  railroad  &  as  usual  I  had  to  walk  through  a  long  land,  hilly 
&  rich  in  red  mud,  then  [had]  to  cross  the  river  (Little  River) 
on  the  dam  on  a  narrow  bridge  of  floating  planks  that  would 
sink  &  I  had  burst  one  of  my  boots.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson  were 
absent.  (Mr.  W.  is  proprietor  of  the  cotton  factory  &  the  village 
consists  of  operatives  who  did  not  feel  prepared  to  take  in  a 
stranger.)  Finally  when  about  given  out,  I  hired  a  boy  &  mule 
&  rode  a  mile  to  the  (home  of)  the  treasurer  of  the  Bible  Society 
&  here  I  was  well  treated.  I  have  longed  to  lie  down  but  have  to 
sit  with  a  door  open  on  me. 

I  dread  tonight.  But  God  has  been  good  to  me  &  the  little 
crosses  I  refer  to  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  to  the  mercies 
I  enjoy.  I  am  ashamed  to  have  alluded  to  them  &  made  so  much 
of  them,  but  we  are  human  &  like  to  have  some  one  to  tell  our 
troubles  to,  though  we  seldom  speak  of  our  mercies  or  think  of 
them 

Nashville,  May  16,  1870.  [This  letter  addressed  to  his  small 
son  Jimmy  gives  an  unusual  sideline  to  hotel  life.]  There  is  a 
great  big  black  bear  in  the  back  yard  at  the  hotel  where  I  am.  He 
is  grown  up,  most  as  big  as  a  cow,  has  a  chain  around  his  neck 
&  is  chained  to  a  stake.  He  has  a  big  box  for  his  house,  &  at  the 
door  [there  is]  a  great  big  hole  full  of  water  where  he  goes  out 
&  washes  his  face  with  his  fore  paws  like  a  cat. 
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He  climbs  up  on  his  house  &  lies  down  in  the  sun  to  get  warm. 
He  eats  rats  &  cabbage  &  potatoes,  &  is  very  fat.  Tell  your  Mama 
to  show  you  a  picture  of  a  bear. 

Nashville,  May  19,  1870.  I  went  to  Lebanon,  sixteen  miles,  in 
a  hired  buggy  yesterday.  Lebanon  is  one  of  the  sweetest  towns 
I  ever  saw.  Nearly  every  house  is  tasteful,  embosomed  in  trees 
with  large  yards  &  wildernesses  of  flowers  &  blue  grass.  The 
Kentucky  blue  grass  abounds  in  all  that  region.  I  traveled  on 
graveled  turn  pike,  dry  as  a  floor,  the  rocks  pounded  to  fine 
peebles.  These  pikes,  splendid  roads,  abound  in  Middle  Tennessee. 

Both  roads  [both  sides  of  the  road]  were  lined  with  neat,  often 
fine,  country  houses,  with  large  groves,  often  half  [of]  the  trees 
poplar  (now  in  bloom),  blue  grass  knee  high  &  wildernesses  of 
flowers. 

[In  this  letter  is  slipped  this  note  to  Jimmy,  telling  more 
about  the  bear  in  the  hotel  back  yard.] 

Jimmy,  the  bear  is  here  yet.  He  has  great  long  hair  &  big 
white  teeth.  He  wont  hurt  anybody  &  he  can  stand  straight  up 
on  his  hind  feet  &  hold  out  his  fore  feet  for  folks  to  give  him 
something  to  eat.  When  you  come  near  him,  he  stands  up  &  holds 
out  his  forefeet  for  something  to  eat. 

Nashville,  Nov.  17,  1870.  The  train  to  Knoxville  was  crowded. 
I  counted  eleven  standing  in  the  passage.  I  had  to  stand  a  great 
deal  &  the  train  being  nearly  two  hours  behind,  we  went  at  a 
breakneck  speed.  The  cars  were  sickening  hot  &  I  could  not  take 
off  my  overcoat,  for  I  had  no  place  to  lay  it. 

At  Knoxville  we5  got  another  coach  &  though  a  good  deal  of 
way  (side)  travel  got  in,  I  managed  finally  to  get  all  of  us  in  the 
same  coach  &  near  each  other. 

We  had  nearly  made  up  our  time  to  Knoxville,  but  the  new 
engine  put  on  at  Knoxville  kept  going  out,  so  that  when  we 
reached  Chattanooga  we  were  an  hour  behind  time. 

The  Memphis  train  had  only  two  coaches  &  there  were  colored 
people  enough  to  fill  one ;  hence  the  other  was  badly  crowded 

I  saw  all  safely  in.  Mrs.  Dick  and  the  children  had  seats  but 
John  (Donnell)  &  Dick  were  still  standing  when  I  left.  Many 


5  This  letter  was  written  just  after  my  father  had  accompanied  the 
family  of  his  recently  deceased  sister,  Mrs.  Emily  Wiley  Donnell,  wife  of 
John  Donnell  of  Guilford  County  [North  Carolina],  and  cousins  from 
Guilford  County,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dick,  enroute  to  Texas  as  far  as  Chatta- 
nooga, where  he  saw  them  safely  on  the  Memphis  train  and  bade  them,  as 
he  says  in  his  letter,  "a  sad  farewell." 
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others  were  also  standing  when  I  left  and  many  could  not  get  in 
&  had  to  lie  over.  Such  wretched  management  ought  to  be  pub- 
lished. 

Nashville,  Tenn.  Dec.  7,  1871.  The  snow  had  not  covered  the 
ground  here  &  the  soil  being  tight  frozen  for  nearly  a  week,  the 
streets  get  very  dusty.  The  dust  &  coal  smoke  darkened  the  air 
&  gave  the  streets  a  very  peculiar  &  gloomy  look.  It  was  hard  for 
me  to  keep  warm  Monday  night.  I  had  just  one  thin  mattress  & 
nothing  under  or  over  it,  a  pair  of  blankets  &  one  comfort,  but 
all  the  rooms  at  the  Battle  House  have  stoves  in  them  &  I  burned 
coal  all  night.  The  stove  is  now  most  disagreeable,  especially  with 
coal  fire  &  I  long  for  a  fire  place  &  wood  fire. 

My  health  has  been  good  but  the  close  dry  heat  at  night  is 
telling  on  me,  &  I  am  becoming  nervous.  I  get  up  unrested,  & 
cold  as  it  is,  have  to  raise  a  window  to  get  moist  air.  .  .  . 

I  have  bought  me  a  silk  shirt  for  $4:  they  have  them,  very 
heavy,  double  twisted  thread,  as  high  as  $23  per  pair. 

On  the  Road,  July  20,  1872.  We  are  now  on  the  road  between 
Chattanooga  &  Knoxville  &  above  Sweetwater.  I  stayed  in  Chat- 
tanooga last  night  at  a  new  hotel  near  the  depot,  a  large  airy 
brick  house.  .  .  .  The  Reids  who  kept  the  McMinnville  House  you 
have  often  heard  me  speak  of  have  this  new  house  in  Chatta- 
nooga ;  it  will  be  the  best  hotel  in  Tennessee,  though  not  so  fine 
as  the  Maxwell  House  in  Nashville.  I  came  on  the  day  train  to 
Chattanooga,  got  there  at  5  p.m.  &  left  at  5  this  morning.  I  was 
up  at  4  o'clock  &  got  little  sleep. 

McMinville,  Tenn.  July  26,  1872.  There  is  a  large  &  very  finely 
furnished  hotel  here,  crowded  with  Nashville  people.  Beersheba 
Springs6  on  a  mountain  20  miles  from  here  is  the  summer  resort 
of  Nashvillians  &  they  have  what  they  call  a  "Calico  Ball"  there 
tonight. 

Nashville,  Nov.  24,  1872.  I  came  on  without  stopping  at  Chat- 
tanooga &  the  train  arrives  here  at  1  a.m.  ...  I  had  intended  to 
go  to  the  Maxwell  House  a  half  a  mile  from  the  depot,  but  it  was 
raining  when  I  arrived  here  &  I  could  not  get  a  hack  or  any  one 
to  carry  my  valise.  So  I  stopped  at  the  Nicholson  near  the  depot, 
a  small  hotel  but  more  of  a  boarding  house  than  a  hotel. 


6  "Beersheba  Springs  in  this  county  [Grundy]  is  one  of  the  most  delightful 
and  fashionable  watering  places  in  the  South.  The  waters  are  chalybeate 
and  freestone."  J.  B.  Killebrew,  Resources  of  Tennessee  (Prepared  under  the 
direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  1874),  748,  hereinafter  cited  as 
Killebrew,  Resources  of  Tennessee. 
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I  find  a  number  of  the  old  Battle  House  boarders  here  &  quite 
a  lot  of  city  families,  but  for  a  mere  transient  man  &  a  stranger, 
the  house  is  only  SO-SO. 

I  miss  the  good  servants  who  know  me,  like  those  at  the  Atkins 
House  &  the  Battle  House.  There  is  no  bell  to  the  rooms  &  when 
I  want  anything,  I  have  to  hunt  all  over  the  house  for  a  servant, 
my  room  is  cold ;  I  have  a  poor  fire,  poor  attendance,  etc. 

They  have  the  horse  disease  here  &  the  streets  are  full  of  oxen 
&  mules.  They  have  oxen  yoked  &  in  the  shafts,  big  ones  &  little 
ones,  good  &  bad  '  a  general  hubbub  with  them.  There  are  few 
horses  running,  all  of  them  covered  with  blankets ;  no  street  cars 
run  [horse  cars,  of  course]. 

Nashville,  Dec.  21,  1872.  I  write  this  under  difficulty.  The  ink 
in  the  hotel  is,  at  best,  not  much  better  than  boot-blacking ;  but 
it  is  all  out  &  at  every  sentence  I  have  to  scrape  up  some  dregs 
&  dip  my  pen,  or  rather  shove  the  dregs  on  to  the  pen.  Why  do 
people  buy  such  stuff? 

Nashville,  Jan.  22,  1873  .  .  .  The  lard  butter  is  beginning  to 
tell  on  my  stomach ;  it  makes  me  sick  to  think  of  &  I  long  to  see 
real  butter  again.  This  lard  business  is  getting  to  be  a  scandalous 
&  intolerable  nuisance  &  I  wonder  the  papers  do  not  open  on  it. 
Even  rancid  butter,  that  is  butter,  would  be  a  relief  after  this 
white  hog  grease.  The  hotels  are  crowded. 

Nashville,  Jan.  27,  1873.  I  got  here  today  from  Lebanon,  where 
I  preached  at  11  a.m.  (on  the  preceding  day)  in  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Church ;  held  a  Bible  meeting  of  the  officers  of  the 
Society  &  town  pastors  at  3  o'clock  at  the  home  of  Dr.  Beard, 
President  of  the  Society  &  President  of  the  Theological  Depart- 
ment of  Cumberland  University,  located  here;7  &  at  7  P.M. 
preached,  by  request,  a  Bible  sermon  in  the  Methodist  Church, 
South,  to  all  the  congregations  (in  town).  It  was  a  quarterly 
meeting  (of  the  Methodists)  but  they  voluntarily  gave  way  to 
me  &  the  Presiding  Elder  sent  after  me.  .  .  .  Without  thinking 
of  such  a  thing,  I  have  made  quite  a  reputation  on  this  trip.  I 
had  the  University  professors  out  Sunday  morning;  two  judges, 
etc.  but  aimed  to  preach  a  plain,  practical  gospel  sermon.  The 


7  "Cumberland  University  is  one  of  the  best  institutions  of  the  South.  In 
addition  to  the  Academical  Department,  it  has  a  Law  School,  Theologican 
School,  and  Commercial  and  Telegraphic  School.  The  Alumni  of  this  Uni- 
versity have  supplied  the  bar  and  bench,  the  pulpit,  and  the  halls  of  Con- 
gress to  a  considerable  extent,  and  have  furnished  many  of  the  best 
editors,  teachers  and  business  men  of  the  Country.  The  University  is  under 
the  care  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church."  J.  B.  Killebrew,  Resources 
of  Tennessee,  1011. 
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pastor  with  whom  I  am  a  favorite  told  me  he  got  a  new  idea  & 
that  my  sermon  was  much  commented  on  Sunday  P.M.  Today  on 
the  cars  I  heard  it  quoted  several  times.  The  Bible  address  the 
Presiding  Elder  told  me  today  was  much  commended. 

I  am  thankful  that  while  aiming  only  to  do  good,  I  have  left 
a  good  impression,  but  I  have  no  pride  about  it.  My  desire  is  to 
be  approved  by  the  Master.  .  .  . 

The  remaining  part  quoted  from  this  letter  was  written  for 
the  benefit  of  Jimmy,  the  small  son  of  the  family.  Whenever 
a  letter  from  my  father  was  received,  the  family  would  gather 
around  my  mother  to  hear  her  read  it  aloud,  for  he  always 
sent  a  special  message  or  greeting  to  each  member  of  the 
household,  including  the  Negro  servant,  Jane  Glenn,  who 
had  come  out  to  them  from  the  old  home  in  Guilford. 

It  snowed  here  yesterday,  some  of  it  melted  &  then  froze  into 
ice  last  night  &  I  tell  you  the  streets  are  slippery. 

On  a  wide  street  where  there  is  a  long  hill  near  that  white 
marble  house  Jimmy  saw  called  the  Capitol  the  boys  are  having 
a  great  frolic,  sliding  on  the  ice.  I  passed  them  at  sundown  & 
there  were  fifty  or  more  boys — big  &  little,  white  &  black,  rich 
&  ragged,  laughing  &  holloing.  Some  were  sliding  on  nice  little 
sleighs,  some  on  sleds  of  boards,  some  on  planks ;  one  fellow  was 
on  a  bucket,  one  on  a  flat  rock. 

I  expected  some  of  them  would  get  their  heads  or  legs  broken, 
they  slided  so  fast  &  so  many  of  them  together,  running  races 
&  running  against  each  other  &  knocking  one  another  over.  But 
a  man  called  a  policeman  that  keeps  bad  folks  from  doing  mis- 
chief was  there  &  kept  them  from  hurting  each  other.  Two  great 
big  boys  had  skates  on  their  feet  (Mama  will  tell  you  what  that 
means)  &  slided  on  their  feet. 

Nashville,  Feb.  14,  1873.  It  rained  incessantly  at  Chattanooga 
Tuesday  night  &  the  waters  were  high  Wednesday.  The  road 
through  the  mountains  was  flooded;  the  creek  we  crossed  some 
dozens  of  times  was  nearly  up  to  the  cross  ties  &  in  some  places 
stretched  hundreds  of  yards  on  each  side  of  the  road,  the  road 
being  an  island  in  it.  (In  coming  through  the  mountains  we  fol- 
low the  valley  of  a  crooked  creek  with  low  valleys). 

If  spared,  I  leave  to-night,  hoping  to  arrive  in  Knoxville  at 
12  M  to-morrow. 

Near  Knoxville,  Saturday  a.m.  Feb.  15  (In  pencil)  ...  I  wish 
you  all  could  see  the  Tennessee — it's  looking  lordly  compared 
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with  its  low  condition  for  years.  The  other  side  of  Chattanooga 
we  cross  on  two  streams,  there  being  a  large  island  between  the 
streams.  Now  the  river  is  over  much  of  the  island  &  out  of  its 
banks  on  the  opposite  side.  .  .  . 

I  got  a  glimpse  of  a  new  phase  of  western  life  this  A.M.  [It  is 
of  interest  to  note  how  my  father  always  refers  in  his  letters 
to  Tennessee  as  the  West — that  is,  west  from  his  beloved  North 
Carolina.]  In  these  freshets,  the  people  float  their  grain  in  flats 
&  barges  down  the  little  rivers  to  the  Tennessee  [River]  & 
down  the  Tennessee  to  Chattanooga,  where  the  producer  takes 
the  cars  &  the  flats  are  sold.  This  A.M.  the  front  car  is  full  of 
rollicking  boatsmen  going  home. 

McMinnville,  Tenn.  October  14,  1873.  I  am  just  here.  Preached 
last  night  in  Manchester  &  had  a  Bible  meeting  (there)  this 
A.M.  ...  I  had  a  miserably  hard  bed  to  lie  on;  the  shucks  (in 
the  mattress)  had  only  cobs  left  &  I  had  to  put  the  comfort  under 
me;  there  was  a  big  crack  in  the  wall  at  my  head  &  I  lay  cold 
with  all  my  coats  on.  ...  I  am  sorry  I  will  not  get  your  letter 
before  I  mail  this.  The  cross  railroad  from  Tullahoma  here  & 
the  Post  Master  General  have  had  a  falling  out  &  the  mail  comes 
by  buggy  &  will  not  get  here  until  6  o'clock  tonight. 

McMinnville,  Tenn.  Oct.  16,  1873.  It  kept  me  very  busy  much 
of  the  day  yesterday  to  finish  my  correspondence  &  get  my 
office  work  up  to  date.  .  .  . 

How  lonely  I  am  without  you  all.  Much  as  I  stay  in  my  study 
at  certain  hours  at  home,  yet  at  certain  hours  we  all  meet  &  then, 
too,  I  ever  hear  you  all  about  me.  How  I  miss  this  hum  of  dear 
voices  when  away  &  the  frequent  greetings! 

If  spared,  I  will  carry  this  (letter)  out  to  Tullahoma  tomorrow 
A.M.  &  mail  there  to  let  you  know  how  I  am  getting  along. 

Tullahoma,  Oct.  17,  1873  [At  bottom  of  page]  Arrived  here 
safe  at  8%  A.m.  You  have  little  idea  what  an  affliction  the  dust 
is  over  here.  The  weather  is  fine  but  rather  warm.  Have  your 
postal  card  of  the  12th.  Leave  in  40  minutes  for  Mufreesboro. 
Love  to  all. 

On  December  12, 1873,  my  father  started  out  on  a  tour,  by 
train  and  private  conveyance,  of  Middle  Tennessee,  em- 
bracing Fayetteville,  Columbia,  Lewisburg,  Gallaton,  and 
Nashville.8 


8  Diary  of  Calvin  H.  Wiley,  December  11-21,  1873. 
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On  December  15,  1873,  he  records  in  his  diary: 

On  the  road  from  Fayetteville  to  Pulaski  all  day  by  private 
conveyance.  It  was  a  very  raw  day,  the  road  was  bad  &  could 
not  reach  Pulaski  &  I  had  hard  work  to  get  a  place  to  stay  (over- 
night) .  At  6  p.m  an  hour  after  sundown  was  taken  in  at  a  rough 
place  &  kindly  treated. 

In  a  letter  to  my  mother  written  from  Pulaski  the  next  day 
he  goes  into  detail  concerning  the  hard  ride  of  the  previous 
day  and  the  night  at  the  "rough  place"  at  the  end  of  it. 

At  night  fall,  I  begged  a  man  living  in  a  neat  white  house 
to  take  me  in,  promising  to  eat  my  own  supper,  but  as  I  got 
out  awkardly  (stiff  from  the  day's  hard  ride)  I  scattered  in 
the  mud  my  crackers  I  had  brought  with  me.  I  could  have  cried, 
but  I  had  one  of  Jane's  biscuits  left.  The  people  were  very  kind, 
gave  me  coffee,  cold  hard  corn  dodger  &  fried  pork.  I  ate  Jane's 
biscuit,  dry,  drank  coffee  &  went  to  bed,  first  stopping  all  the 
big  air  holes. 

I  can't  describe  to  you  the  dirt  &  coarseness  inside.  Breakfast, 
such  soda  biscuits  as  you  never  saw,  fried  pork  &  coffee,  no 
butter,  &  the  pork  only  the  pure  fat. 

How  tired  I  am  of  seeing  pork;  it  was  grease,  pork,  all  the 
time  &  cooked  in  a  way  you  would  not  like.  On  the  road  here 
about  every  other  farm  was  killing  hogs  yesterday.  I  have  not 
eaten  a  full  meal  at  all  except  a  few  mouthfuls  yesterday  morn- 
ing in  24  hours. 

Please  do  not  understand  me  as  complaining  of  Providence. 
I  feel  truly  gratitude  for  His  new,  unfailing  mercies  &  enjoy 
them  now  &  have  done  so  on  this  trip.  I  only  wanted  to  give  you, 
once  for  all,  a  glance  at  Tennessee  life  in  many  places  for  which 
there  is  no  excuse.  My  host  last  night  was  evidently  a  large 
farmer,  one  of  many  men  who  live  in  good  houses,  have  much 
property,  whose  families  make  a  show  outside  &  yet  they  are 
not  much  above  the  Cherokee  Indians  in  the  art  of  civilization. 

In  Nashville,  December  23,  1873,  my  father  records  in  his 
diary: 

9  In  1850,  Tennessee  took  first  rank  as  a  hog-growing  state.  In  1860  she 
raised  even  more  hogs  than  in  1850.  The  industry  of  hog-raising  was  al- 
most annihilated  during  the  Civil  War,  but  owing  to  the  rapid  reproduction 
of  the  animal,  Tennessee  in  the  1870's  was  producing  twenty  per  cent 
more  hogs  than  in  1860 — an  average  of  145  hogs  to  each  100  inhabitants. 
Killebrew,  Resources  of  Tennessee,  129,  138,  139. 
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The  Lord  permitting,  I  leave  tonight  at  8  o'clock  for  home  in 
Jonesboro  &  I  would  here  record  my  humbly  grateful  sense  of 
the  Divine  goodness  to  me  on  all  this  trip,  as  in  all  my  life.  To 
the  Lord  &  to  the  Word  of  His  grace  I  commit  myself  &  the  dear 
ones  at  home,  praying  that  He  would  unite  us  in  His  peace  and 
in  thanksgiving  to  Him.  Letters  41. 

An  outstanding  event  of  the  years  my  father  spent  in  Ten- 
nessee as  Superintendent  of  the  American  Bible  Society  for 
Middle  and  East  Tennessee  was  the  epidemic  of  cholera  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1873  in  his  field. 

A  yellowed  slip  of  paper  bearing  the  date  August  1,  1873, 
written  in  pencil,  evidently  in  haste,  by  a  physician,  with  a 
postscript  in  another  hand,  brings  to  memory  the  stories 
handed  down  by  my  father  and  mother  of  the  fearful  days 
when  suddenly  and  almost  without  warning  the  scourge  of 
cholera  struck  the  lovely  little  East  Tennessee  town,  Jones- 
boro, in  which  they  were  at  the  time  making  their  home. 

On  the  yellowing  slip  before  me  "W.  R.  S."  sends  the  fol- 
lowing information  to  "J-  N.  Hess,  Esq.: 

Minnie  Floyd  Rittie  Reese  Fannie  Folson  (or  Irbe)  &  Polly 
Ackenhair  died  since  my  last  &  new  cases  this  morning  (are) 
Old  Jeff  Hoss  (whom)  I  visited  for  first  time  a  few  minutes 
ago — entirely  pulseless  on  first  visit  so  with  the  case  of  a  Negro 
child  Old  Hannah  Stuart  almost  so — Armstrongs  wife  (the  Dr's) 
just  taken.  W.  R.  S. 

P.S.  [written  on  other  side  of  slip]  Mag  Floyd  will  most  likely 
die  today  so  will  Jeff  &  perhaps  one  or  two  more — Mag  has  been 
for  40  hours  without  pulse — 

I  have  a  strong  hope  that  I  shall  be  able  to  devise  a  remedy 
which  will  be  of  a  substantial  benefit. 

[The  pencil  notation  in  another  hand  reads:]  One  more 
case  in  the  last  ten  minutes,  Silas  Parkers  wife.  F.  Devault. 
P.S.  A.  C.  Collins  is  very  bad  not  expected  to  live.  Seven  or 
eight  new  cases  since  daylight.  F.  D. 

Turning  to  my  father's  diary  I  find  the  first  mention  of 
cholera  in  the  entry  of  June  15,  1873.  This  entry  and  others 
in  the  diary  relating  to  the  dread  scourge  are  as  follows: 
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June  15,  1873.  Jonesboro.  There  is  said  to  be  cholera  in  Green- 
ville &  other  places  in  my  field,  as  well  as  in  Nashville,  where 
it  seems  an  epidemic.  There  is  much  alarm  &  confusion  &  such 
a  general  tendency  to  sickness  that  I  have  considered  it  proper 
to  remain  at  home  at  present. 

June  16,  1873.  Jonesboro.  It  is  believed  the  cholera  is  certainly 
in  Greenville ;  it  is  in  Nashville  &  other  places  &  has  interrupted 
my  plans,  but  the  God  I  wish  to  serve  rules  in  all  things  & 
righteously  rules. 

June  18, 1873.  Jonesboro.  In  Jonesboro  is  much  fear  of  cholera. 
There  has  been  much  fatal  sickness  in  Greenville;  there  were 
5  deaths  there  night  before  last.  I  hope  that  our  fears  of  pestil- 
ence will  prove  unfounded. 

June  28,  1873.  The  state  of  things  in  Greenville  is  most  sad. 
The  cholera  is  still  very  fatal  &  the  town  nearly  deserted.  There 
is  a  general  fear  of  the  cholera  (here)  every  day  &  the  physicians 
fear  it. 

June  30,  1873.  Jonesboro.  Monday.  To-day  at  my  effort  there 
was  a  union  prayer  meeting  at  10  A.M.  &  another  one  at  4  P.M. 
The  Lord  permitting,  I  long  to  see  the  Christian  people  coming 
to  God  for  deliverance  from  the  threatened  cholera  &  every 
other  evil  in  penitance  &  confessing  &  forsaking  their  sins. 

July  5,  1873.  Saturday.  To-day  I  moved  my  family  to  Mt.  Airy, 
Wythe  County,  Virginia.  (Rural  Retreat  is  the  Postoffice  now.) 
My  dear  wife  is  very  feeble,  threatened  with  sickness.  I  am 
feeble  &  the  children  not  well.  Besides  we  have  been  over  two 
weeks  within  25  miles  of  Cholera,  (at  Greenville)  where  it  has 
been  exceeding  severe,  and  looking  for  it  in  Jonesboro.  Suspense 
was  affecting  us  all  &  confining  me.  I  feared  to  go  off  on  Bible 
work,  &  we  left  at  the  advice  of  our  physician.  I  have  earnestly 
prayed  that  the  blessing  of  God  may  be  on  the  movement.  We 
arrived  safely. 

July  7,  1873.  Monday.  Mt.  Airy.  Fixing  up.  Our  house,  engaged 
for  us  by  a  friend,  is  not  as  good  as  we  expected,  but  we  are 
trying  to  be  contented. 

On  July  17,  1873,  my  father's  family  physician  and  per- 
sonal friend,  Dr.  D.  J.  Gibson,  mailed  this  letter  to  him. 
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Jonesboro,  Tenn 
July  17th  1873 
Rev.  C.  H.  Wiley:  — 

Dear  Friend,  your  note  with  Mrs.  W's  kind  letter  was  reed 
this  morning.  We  rejoice  to  hear  of  the  improved  health  of  your 
family  &  hope  to  hear  of  your  realizing  as  much  benefit  as  the 
rest. 

A  little  baby  boy  came  to  us  on  the  night  of  the  14th  at  11 
o'clock.  It  was  a  great  event.  And  although  the  little  fellow  may 
appear  to  the  ordinary  observer  just  as  any  other  baby,  to  those 
who  have  noticed  him  most  he  has  peculiar  attractions.  He 
weighs  8  lbs.  blankets  and  pins  included,  has  large  dark  eyes 
&  rejoices  (I  guess  he  does)  in  the  name  of  David  J.  Gibson,  Jr. 

Mrs.  G.  was  taken  at  11  A.M.  Monday  &  continued  in  hard 
labor  until  11  p.m.,  when  she  was  safely  delivered.  She  has  been 
quite  confortable,  grateful  &  happy  ever  since.  A  little  while 
after  she  was  taken  in  the  morning,  Dr.  Lewis  addressed  me  a 
note  saying  that  his  wife  was  in  labor  &  anticipating  difficulty 
requested  me  to  remain  at  home  so  that  he  could  avail  himself 
of  my  assistance  if  necessary.  I  returned  for  answer  that  my 
wife  was  in  the  same  condition !  At  three  o'clock  the  same  night 
I  was  hastily  summoned  with  my  instruments  to  his  house.  When 
I  arrived,  I  found  Drs.  Wheeler  &  Deadereck  in  attendance,  Mrs. 
L.  having  had  two  convulsions.  Her  labor  was  hard  but  not 
sufficient  &  while  I  was  preparing  her  mind  for  an  instrumental 
delivery,  she  took  the  third  convulsion.  As  soon  as  there  was  a 
little  relaxation,  I  proceeded  at  once  &  in  a  very  few  minutes 
delivered  her  with  the  forceps  of  a  nice  living  boy.  .  .  . 

Such  are  the  events  of  the  week.  Coan  Collins  wife  died  of 
cholera  Monday  night.  It  seems  she  contracted  the  disease  of 
Old  Mrs.  Campbell  who  you  remember  was  sick  there.  This 
makes  three  cases  that  have  occurred  here.  I  had  one  case  of  an 
old  woman  of  the  name  of  Head  three  miles  below  town  on  the 
Creek.  She  had  been  sick  13  hours  before  I  saw  her  &  was  in 
a  collapse  state.  She  died,  of  course.  The  disease  was  contracted 
when  she  lived  on  the  banks  of  this  town  Creek  in  a  low  damp 
place  when  the  water  overflows  the  banks  &  is  fetid.  I  hope  & 
believe  the  disease  will  not  spread  here.  But  there  is  a  decided 
tendency  to  bowel  complaints.  Cholera  seems  to  be  abating 
everywhere  in  Tenn.  There  has  been  but  little  (cholera)  only 
one  or  two  cases  in  Knoxville,  some  worse  in  Chattanooga  & 
fearful  in  Greenville. 

We  hope  that  you  may  soon  return  to  us  refreshed  &  invigorat- 
ed. We  have  missed  you  very  much.  Sarah  (Mrs.  Gibson)  says 
tell  Mrs.  W.  she  had  the  dearest  little  baby  in  the  world.  She 
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does  wish  she  was  here  to  help  her  love  it.  Thanks  her  for  her 
kind  letter  &  would  answer  it  right  off  if  she  dared  use  her 
eyes.  Sends  love  to  her  &  your  Mother. 

Johnnie  (small  son)  reports  the  pigeons  have  returned  to 
their  home,  will  look  after  them  Carlo  (dog)  made  us  a  visit 
upon  invitation  from  Johnnie,  turned  up  his  nose  at  bread — evi- 
dence of  his  not  being  without  friends.  I  think  all  is  safe  at  your 
house.  I  know  your  squashes  are  delicious. 

I  have  no  pen  at  hand  &  no  time  to  review  &  correct  my  hasty 
letter.  Please  excuse  all.  Should  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  all 
again.  With  kind  regards  to  the  family  I  am. 

Very  truly  your  friend 
D.   L.   Gibson 

On  July  25,  1873,  Mrs.  D.  L.  Gibson-the  "Sarah"  of  Dr. 
Gibson's  letter— in  a  warm  personal  note  to  my  mother  has 
this  to  say  of  conditions  in  Jonesboro: 

I  do  not  expect  to  see  you  here  very  soon  for  I  know  Dr.'s 
letters  will  discourage  you.  Tell  Jane  [my  mother's  faithful 
colored  servant  from  North  Carolina]  the  colored  people  are 
very  much  alarmed,  perhaps  more  than  any  others,  as  there 
have  been  such  sudden  deaths  among  them.  If  we  were  safely 
away  from  Jonesboro,  I  would  not  return  at  present.  I  feel 
anxious  about  Dr.  He  is  so  poorly  &  still  has  many  calls  &  can 
not  give  himself  the  rest  he  needs.  Yesterday  Mrs.  Dr.  Deadrick 
made  me  a  nice  long  call.  I  enjoyed  it  very  much.  We  thought 
&  talked  much  of  you.  We  miss  you  all  &  shall  be  so  glad  to  see 
you  again.  The  children  go  over  to  your  home  nearly  every 
evening  (afternoon)  &  meet  the  Morrison  children.  I  think  all 
is  going  on  well  there,  tho'  poor  old  Carlo  (the  dog)  is  very 
lonely;  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Give  much  love  to  all  your  family.  I  trust  you  may  be 
kept  in  Safety  &  that  you  will  not  find  your  camp  life  so  hard 
to  prevent  your  improvement ;  take  it  as  easy  as  possible — hard- 
ship is  better  than  to  live  in  continual  fear  of  cholera. 

On  Sunday,  July  29,  1873,  my  father  records  in  his  diary: 

At  Rural  Retreat. 

Last  week  we  were  thinking  of  returning  to  Jonesboro  by  to- 
day or  to-morrow,  D.  V.,  when  late  in  this  week  our  family 
physician  &  others  wrote  us,  warning  us  to  keep  away,  as  the 
cholera  was  quite  threatening  &  about  the  same  time  my  dear 
Mother  was  taken  quite  sick. 
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Four  days  later,  Saturday,  August  2,  1873,  my  father  re- 
cords: 

The  last  reports  from  Jonesboro  are  awful;  the  cholera 
is  very  fatal  &  the  town  nearly  deserted.  The  news  is  most  dis- 
tressing. Mother  is  still  very  low. 

Among  the  letters  preserved  bearing  the  "last  reports"  of 
the  cholera  situation  in  Jonesboro  is  this  one,  dated  August 
1, 1873,  from  J.  L.  Lampson,  "Dealer  in  General  Merchandise 
and  Country  Produce,  Jonesboro"  Washington  Co.,  Tenn." 
( as  the  letter  heading  states ) . 

Rev.  C.  H.  Wyly 

Dear  Sr  I  rec'd  your  letter  yesterday  &  was  glad  you  were 
all  well — Desolation  reigns  supreme.  I  don't  suppose  that  there 
are  more  than  from  6  to  10  families  in  town.  Every  one  that 
could — has  left.  I  am  now  at  Easleys  Springs  with  my  family, 
have  been  since  last  Saturday.  Our  little  Nannie  died  Monday 
morning  at  3  A.M.  We  returned  by  morning  train  with  the 
Corpse  &  buried  her  the  Same  day  &  Return  (ed)  to  this  place 
(Easely's  Springs)  where  we  shall  stay  till  find  best  to  leave 
for  some  other  place.  It  seems  as  tho'  all  our  troubles  were  com- 
ing at  once.  There  have  been  21  Deaths  in  town  (Jonesboro) 
since  the  third  of  July  when  it  begun.  Its  ravages  far  surpass 
those  of  Greenville  thus  far — Among  the  dead  are  the  names  of 
Mr.  Febuary,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Floyd  &  2  Girls,  Wm  Boyd,  Kitty 
Ruse,  one  Leg  Jackson,  Mrs.  John  Naff,  Mrs.  Shaver;  Polly 
Lucky,  black,  Mrs.  Collins  &  the  rest  are  blacks.  I  have  just 
locked  up  my  house  &  store  &  left  them  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. I  will  just  enclose  you  a  note  from  Dr.  Sevier  [no  doubt, 
the  note  on  the  slip  signed  W.  R.  S.  mentioned  before]  to  show 
how  it  stands  today.  It  must  be  a  sad  state  of  things  there  now. 
I  was  there  on  Wednesday  morning  (July  30)  &  found  General 
Jackson,  Nu  Carvan,  John  Cox,  Capt.  Grisham,  Denke,  Young, 
Baily,  Mr.  Lockwood  &  a  few  young  men  in  town.  Dr.  Borrel 
(?)  has  recovered  so  as  to  be  considered  out  of  Danger,  but 
very  few  cases  have  been  cured  since  the  disease  here  go  a  fair 
start.  Dr.  Campbell  from  Knoxville  &  Dr.  Smith  from  Greenville 
are  there  (in  Jonesboro)  helping  our  own  Drs.  Dr.  Gibson  & 
Dr.  Wheeler  have  been  unable  to  do  anything  since  the  beginning. 
In  regard  to  your  mail — I  will  have  it  forwarded  if  possible.  I 
fear  the  P.  0.  is  closed  by  this  time.  Much  love  for  your  family. 
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Pray  for  us — that  we  may  be  delivered  from  this  terrible 
scourge.  Your  friend. 

J.  L.  Lampson 
Direct  your  letters  to  Johnson  City 

On  August  5,  1873,  A.  E.  Jackson  wrote  the  following  let- 
ter to  my  father: 

Jonesborough  Aug  5th  /73 
Rev.  C  H  Wiley 
Rural  Retreat  Vir 
My  Dear  Sir 

Your  esteemed  favor  of  yesterday  came  to  hand  this  morning, 
from  which  I  am  pained  to  learn  your  family  has  been  greatly 
afflicted  since  you  left  here.  I  trust  however  you  have  passed 
thro  the  worst. 

Our  Town  has  been  most  severely  scourged  by  that  most 
fearful  of  all  diseases  Cholera,  and  our  population  becoming 
panic  stricken  have  fled  in  all  directions,  until  we  have  not 
enough  left  to  care  for  the  sick  &  dying.  And  but  for  the  timely 
aid  received  from  Knoxville,  Bristol,  and  other  points,  we  would 
not  have  been  able  to  bury  the  Dead.  Nearly  all  of  those  who 
left  us  at  the  outset  seemingly  have  forgotten  us,  and  failed 
to  send  back  any  material  aid  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers, 
yours,  Doser's,  Lampson's  &  McMahoney's  being  exceptionable 
cases.  We  have  funds  enough  for  all  purposes  and  we  think 
under  your  affliction  and  the  heavy  expense  you  have  been  sub- 
jected to  in  the  removal  of  your  Family,  it  would  be  unjust  to 
accept  your  generous  offering  for  our  afflicted  community,  feel- 
ing grateful  however  for  your  kind  sympathy  we  hope  to  be 
excused  for  respectfully  declining  your  offer.  Mr.  Lampson  on 
whom  you  have  drawn  has  not  been  in  Town  for  a  week  there- 
fore we  will  hold  up  the  enclosed  order  until  we  hear  from  you. 

We  hope  and  trust  the  Epidemic  is  now  passing  from  us,  and 
our  wandering  may  soon  be  permitted  to  return  to  their  deserted 
homes. 

Mrs.  Jackson  &  Lilly  unite  in  warmest  regards  to  Mrs.  Wiley 
and  family 

Yours  Very  Truly 
A.  E.  Jackson 

P.  S.  Col  Grisham  died  yesterday  2nd  p.m.  The  rest  of  the 
patients  are  all  doing  well  [Then  in  pencil  is  added]  In  declining 
your  generous  offering  you  must  not  think  your  kind  intentions 
not  appreciated  AEJ 
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In  a  letter  bearing  the  date  August  10,  1873,  Jackson  writes 
my  father: 

The  health  of  our  town  is  so  much  improved  within  the  last 
five  days,  (not  having  had  a  death  in  that  time)  I  think  our 
absent  Friends  may  return  to  their  homes  in  safety  by  the 
middle  of  the  present  week.  Rev.  Mr.  Morrison  has  been  with  us 
for  the  past  two  days,  visiting  the  sick,  all  of  whom  now  have  a 
fair  prospect  of  recovery.  Mrs.  Jackson  unites  in  my  kind  re- 
gards to  Mrs.  Wiley  and  Family. 

On  Monday,  August  25,  1872,  my  father  records  in  his 
diary: 

At  Rural  Retreat.  .  .  The  Lord  willing  we  are  anxious  to  re- 
turn to  Jonesboro  this  week.  We  have  two  letters  of  the  24th; 
from  these  (we  learn)  a  second  attempt  to  rob  our  house  was 
made  Saturday  night  &  our  garden,  a  very  fine  one,  has  been 
completely  stripped  &  then  hogs  &  cows  turned  in  as  a  blind. 

One  of  the  two  letters  mentioned  above  has  been  preserved. 
It  is  from  Dr.  B.  C.  Gibson  and  reads: 

Jonesboro  Aug.   24th  1873 
Rev.  C.  H.  Wiley:— 
Dear  Sir, 

You  letter  of  yesterday  is  just  rec'd.  I  shall  reply  at  once  to 
the  inquiries  you  make  as  well  as  I  may  be  able.  But  I  can  not 
give  you  as  full  and  as  satisfactory  an  account  of  the  health  and 
condition  of  the  County  as  I  could  if  I  were  in  full  practice.  My 
opportunities  for  knowing  are  of  course  very  limited. 

The  Cholera  disappeared  from  this  town  as  abruptly,  even 
more  abruptly,  than  it  came.  Trupler,  the  jailor,  I  believe  was 
the  last  one  who  had  a  genuine  attack  of  the  disease.  For  a  few 
days  after  his  attack  there  were  a  few  cases  of  disorder  which 
I  believe  were  called  Cholera  in  a  mild  form  by  the  attending 
physician. 

There  are  and  have  been  some  cases  of  diarrhea  ever  since 
in  town,  which  are  not  any  longer  called  Cholera.  I  think  there 
are  not  now  any  more  cases  of  diarrhea  in  town  than  we  ordin- 
arily have  at  this  season  of  the  year.  And  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  any  tendency  to  any  other  disease.  The  citizens,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  families  have  all  returned.  And  they  all  so 
far  as  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  look  enfeebled 
and  very  much  "worse  of  the  wear."  They  all  have  suffered  from 
mental  anxiety  &  many  of  them  probably  from  too  rigid  a  diet. 
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There  have  been  a  few  cases  of  Cholera  in  the  County  some- 
southeast  of  Washington  College — some  at  Carters  Depot  and 
on  Boons  creek  &  a  few  at  Pagantown.  But  it  has  not  been  general 
and  does  not  seem  to  be  increasing. 

I  hope  &  trust  we  may  not  have  a  revisitation  of  the  dreadful 
scourge  at  this  place.  I  believe  it  is  very  uncommon  for  it  to 
appear  the  second  time  in  one  locality  the  same  Season.  It  has 
not  done  so  at  Greenville.  Not  a  single  case  I  am  informed  has 
appeared  there  since  it  first  abruptly  left  the  place.  There  have 
been  a  few  cases  at  Knoxville  all  the  time.  Yesterday  a  telegram 
came  for  Dr.  Sevier  to  visit  Judge  T.  A.  R.  Nelson  at  K.  It  stated 
that  he  had  a  mild  attack  of  Cholera.  This  morning  Dr.  S.  sent 
a  dispatch  stating  that  Mr.  Nelson  was  dying  and  ordered  his 
grave  to  be  dug  that  he  might  be  buried  at  this  place  at  4  o'clock 
this  evening.  I  also  heard  it  stated  yesterday  that  there  were 
over  13  [cases]  of  it  at  Knoxville.  But  from  all  I  see  &  from  what 
I  have  stated  I  believe  we  shall  not  have  Cholera  here  again  this 
season,  and  if  I  were  situated  as  you  are  I  would  return  at  once. 
I  may  be  wrong  in  my  judgment  but  I  speak  candidly — just  as 
much  as  when  I  advised  you  to  leave. 

I  think  Henry  Crawford  does  not  use  water  out  of  your  spring 
— why  he  does  not  I  can  not  tell.  None  of  them  have  been  sick. 
If  you  should  return  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  you  to  have 
your  house  aired  &  disenfected  a  day  or  two  before  you  arrive. 
Mary  Rhea  or  Henry  Crawford  would  either  of  them  probably 
be  willing  to  attend  to  it  for  you.  Hattie  has  just  informed  me 
that  she  heard  at  Sunday  School  today  that  your  house  had  been 
broken  into  again  last  night.  You  may  not  hope  to  find  things 
undisturbed  when  you  return.  But  I  think  you  will  find  that  no 
very  serious  damage  has  been  sustained. 

So  far  as  our  household  is  concerned  I  would  say  we  are  a 
"fiber  folk."  I  have  just  got  able  to  ride  a  little — visited  my  first 
County  patient  to-day.  Sarah  was  not  getting  up  very  strong 
and  a  few  days  ago  she  had  a  spider  to  bite  her  on  the  breast 
which  made  her  very  sick  &  has  given  her  a  very  painful  sore. 
Her  breast  is  very  much  inflamed  and  has  a  sore  which  resembles 
a  carbuncle  upon  it,  &  which  is  now  discharging  pus  fulp.  She 
is  in  a  most  uncomfortable  condition.  She  says  under  other  cir- 
cumstances she  would  write  to  Mrs.  Wiley — desires  to  be  re- 
membered to  all. 

She  says  tell  your  Mother  we  all  wish  to  see  her  &  hope  she 
will  find  things  more  cheerful  here  than  she  imagines.  But  that 
if  she  should  go  to  N.  C.  she  will  meet  with  a  sad  disappoint- 
ment. She  got  very  homesick  to  visit  N.  C.  once  &  when  she  got 
there  she  found  things  so  changed  she  was  glad  to  get  back  to 
Tenn. 
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I  have  written  hastilly  but  I  believe  I  have  noticed  all  the 
points  of  inquiry.  Hoping  to  see  you  and  yours  and  in  an  improv- 
ed state  of  health,  I  am  as  ever  your  & 

D.  J.  Gibson 

From  his  ministerial  friend,  Rev.  William  W.  Morrison,  of 
the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church,  my  father,  two  days  after 
Dr.  Gibson's  letter,  received  this  one. 

Jonesboro  Aug  26th  1873 
Dear  Bro 

I  went  up  &  opened  your  house  this  morning  &  as  I  could 
not  get  either  Chloride  of  Lime  or  Soda,  put  a  solution  of  Cop- 
peras in  all  the  rooms.  I  have  engaged  Mary  Rhea  to  scour  the 
rooms  &  windows  as  requestered.  She  says  she  will  clean  all  & 
put  out  the  beds  etc.  for  $2.  You  rarely  saw  a  house  more  mould- 
ed than  it  is — even  the  floors  covered  with  mould.  I  will  have 
fires  made  in  the  rooms  &  shut  them  up  until  they  are  all  well 
heated  &  then  open  all  up  well.  This  will  do  more  to  purify  it 
thouroughly  than  anything  else. 

I  have  advised  with  Mr.  Lampson  &  we  advise  what  we  be- 
lieve a  better  plan  than  to  go  into  the  house.  The  surroundings 
there  will  be  hard  to  clean ;  there  is  so  much  rotten  wood  about 
the  house  &  yard.  I  have  seen  Mr.  Will  Doser;  you  can  get  his 
mother's  place  for  a  year  for  $100  or  you  can  occupy  it  by  the 
month ;  this  place  is  clean  &  has  a  good  cistern.  Then  if  you  get 
the  Adler  place  you  can  also  move  to  it  if  you  wish.  I  know  we 
would  love  to  have  you  for  a  neighbor  &  hope  we  shall.  The 
additional  move  will  not  amount  to  much.  I  will  have  all  your 
bedding,  etc.  moved  &  put  into  the  Doser  house  after  having 
them  sunned  &  aired  one  day — not  put  back  in  the  present  house 
but  moved  (to  the  Doser  house)  after  being  out  all  day.  Then 
have  them  put  out  there  the  next  day.  I  feel  sure  that  this  will 
be  much  better  for  you  than  going  to  the  Lucky  house.  We  don't 
want  you  to  leave  Jonesboro  &  I  feel  sure  as  far  as  a  house  is 
concerned,  the  Doser  will  be  about  as  comfortable  as  any  you 
can  get  at  Bristol  &  then  the  Adler  (is)  much  better  if  you 
can  get  it.10 


M  My  father  was  able  to  rent  the  Adler  place  and  in  his  diary  on  Septem- 
ber 27,  1873,  he  writes:  "Today  I  moved  from  the  Lucky  house  which  I  have 
occupied  since  Jan.  27,  1870  to  the  Adler  place.  I  here  would  record  my 
most  grateful  sense  of  the  Divine  goodness  to  us  at  the  old  place  which  I 
had  to  rent  (by  mail)  while  we  were  on  a  visit  to  N.  C.  &  where  we  were 
well  suited  in  many  respects;  dear  little  David  was  born  there.  The  house 
had  got  very  cold,  the  roof  was  utterly  decayed.  May  our  God  still  be  with 
us,  our  dwelling  place,  glory  &  hope." 
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Let  me  hear  from  you  either  by  mail  in  the  morning  or  by 
Telegraph,  so  that  I  may  know  what  to  do.  If  do  not  hear  from 
you,  I  shall  go  over  &  have  your  place  (the  Lucky  place)  cleaned 
up  as  well  as  I  can. 

Our  Presbytery  meets  Thursday.  I  shall  not  go.  It  does  not 
suit  me  to  be  away  at  this  time.  Let  me  hear  from  you ;  anything 
I  can  do  for  you  will  be  attended  to  with  pleasure.  Sorry  to 
hear  of  your  Mother's  &  Mrs.  W.'s  sickness.  Hope  you  all  will 
soon  be  well  again. 

We  are  well  as  usual.  No  special  news.  Much  love  for  you  all. 
Yours  as  ever  fraternally 
W.  M.  Morrison 
I  shall  expect  to  hear  from  you  tomorrow  (Wednesday). 

When  my  father  removed  with  his  family  from  Jonesboro 
on  July  5,  he  had  expected  to  be  away  only  a  few  weeks,  but 
it  was  August  29  when  he  returned  to  Tennessee  from  Rural 
Retreat,  Virginia.  In  his  diary  he  writes: 

August  29,  1873.  Came  with  my  family  to  Jonesboro,  Mother 
was  very  sick,  Mrs.  W.  quite  unwell  &  I  was  feeble  &  we  were 
greatly  hurried  to  get  off,  but  the  good  hand  of  our  God  was  on 
us  &  we  arrived  safely  at  our  old  home  and  received  a  very  kind 
&  warm  greeting  from  our  friends. 

August  30,  1873.  We  are  happy  to  be  home  again.  We  have 
not  found  much  damage  from  robbery ;  one  half  of  our  chickens 
are  gone  &  the  garden  a  total  wreck,  but  so  far  we  miss  nothing 
from  the  house,  though  it  has  been  several  times  entered  & 
rummaged. 

September  1,  1873.  I  desire  to  record  here  my  most  devoutly 
grateful  sense  of  the  Divine  goodness  to  me  &  my  family,  all 
undeserved  by  us.  We  were  delivered  from  the  dangers  &  the 
terrors  here  &  brought  back  all  alive.  Today  the  sick  are  all 
better  &  we  find  we  have  not  lost  much  by  rogues  except  our 
garden  &  no  doubt  the  vegetables  were  unhealthy. 

There  is  still  a  tendency  to  cholera  here  &  a  few  mild  cases. 

When  it  became  known  in  the  late  fall  of  1873  that  a  va- 
cancy was  to  occur  in  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  the 
American  Bible  Society  for  North  Carolina,  friends  of  my 
father,  ministerial,  political,  old  college  mates,  sent  a  petition 
to  the  New  York  headquarters  of  the  Society  asking  that  my 
father  be  transferred  to  the  North  Carolina  field. 
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On  December  6,  1873,  Rev.  W.  B.  Tidball,  pastor  of  Ala- 
mance Church  (Presbyterian),  Guilford  County,  North  Caro- 
lina, sent  the  following  letter  from  the  corresponding  secre- 
tary of  the  Society,  Edward  W.  Gilman,  in  reference  to  the 
petition. 

AMERICAN  BIBLE  SOCIETY 
Bible  House,  Astor  Place 
New  York,  Dec.  3rd  1873 
Rev.  W.  B.  Tidball, 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 
Dear  Sir, 

It  will  give  me  great  satisfaction  to  present  to  our  Board  the 
evidence  that  our  esteemed  friend  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Wiley  is  so 
much  beloved  and  appreciated  in  North  Carolina ;  and  this  fact, 
taken  in  connection  with  his  own  desire  to  return  to  his  native 
State,  will  have  due  weight  here  whenever  we  may  be  called  upon 
to  take  any  steps  toward  making  a  new  appointment  for  that  field. 

Yours  very  truly, 
Edward  W.  Gilman, 
Co.  Sec. 

On  January  24,  1874,  Jonesboro,  my  father  records  in  his 
diary: 

Letters  71.  Documents  65. 

This  has  been  a  very  busy  week  in  office  duties. 

I  have  been  transferred  to  my  native  State,  N.  Carolina,  with 
the  request  to  remain  in  Tenn.  till  near  the  close  of  the  Bible 
year,  &  am  much  pushed  putting  my  unfinished  business  in  order. 

The  transfer  is  to  fill  a  vacancy ;  not  my  own  request. 

In  a  letter  to  my  mother  dated  Feb.  16,  1874,  my  father 
writes  from  Nashville: 

I  send  you  an  article  from  the  Nashville  Union  of  yester- 
day ;  it  is  by  my  friend  Killebrew, n  who  told  me  he  wanted 
to  give  me  a  parting  salute  &  asked  me  for  some  facts,  etc.  He 
was  once  an  editor  of  the  paper  (the  Nashville  Union)  & 
was  educated  at  Chapel  Hill. 


J.  B.  Killebrew,  author  of  Resources  of  Tennessee. 
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The  enclosure  in  this  letter,  taken  from  the  Nashville  Daily 
Union,  February  15,  1874,  reads: 

Rev.  C.  H.  Wiley 

We  regret  to  learn  that  this  estimable  gentleman,  who  has 
held  the  position  of  Superintendent  of  the  American  Bible  So- 
ciety for  East  and  Middle  Tennessee  for  several  years,  has  been 
transferred  to  his  former  home  in  North  Carolina.  During  the 
period  that  Mr.  Wiley  held  his  responsible  position  in  this  State, 
he  has  distributed  a  great  many  Bibles  to  indigent  persons,  and 
has  had  twenty  counties  thoroughly  canvassed.  His  labors  have 
been  efficient  and  thorough,  and  while  we  do  not  doubt  he  will 
prove  a  burning  light  in  his  native  State,  as  he  has  in  this,  yet 
a  feeling  of  regret  comes  over  us  as  we  reflect  upon  the  loss  of 
his  services  to  our  own  people. 

In  this  connection  we  desire  to  say  that  for  fourteen  years 
Mr.  Wiley  held  the  Superintendency  of  public  schools  in  North 
Carolina,  and  with  the  means  at  his  disposal  made  the  schools 
all  that  could  be  hoped.  He  has  prepared  several  historical  works 
of  high  merit,  and  many  of  a  purely  literary  character.  That  he 
would  have  made  his  impress  upon  the  literature  of  the  age 
had  circumstances  permitted  him  to  continue  in  that  field,  there 
is  not  a  doubt  in  the  minds  of  those  acquainted  with  his  great 
literary  taste,  judgment,  skill  and  ability.  We  wish  him  abundant 
success  in  his  old  State,  that  has  hitherto  under  a  more  pros- 
perous condition  of  affairs,  wreathed  his  brow  with  honors,  and 
who  now  invites  him  back  to  aid  in  restoring  her  crippled 
prosperity. 

The  last  Tennessee  entry  in  my  father's  diary  bears  the 
date  Wednesday,  March  18,  1874.  In  Jonesboro,  my  father 
records: 

We  are  exceedingly  busy  getting  ready  to  leave  for  N.  C.  this 
evening.  And  here  I  record  my  devout  sense  of  the  exceeding 
&  most  undeserved  goodness  of  God  to  me  &  mine  in  Tennessee 
&  in  our  whole  history  in  coming  &  staying  here  &  I  humbly 
pray  that  our  merciful  Father  will  still  go  with  us  &  be  our 
portion ! 

At  the  bottom  of  the  page  in  different  ink  appears  this  ad- 
ditional item  written  evidently  the  next  afternoon  while 
waiting  in  Burkeville,  Virginia,  for  the  Greensboro  train. 
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At  5%  P.M.  left  Jonesboro  with  all  my  family  &  amid  universal 
evidences  of  kindness  to  us  &  regret  at  our  departure. 

Pasted  in  the  front  of  my  mother's  photograph  album,  a 
souvenir  of  the  Tennessee  days,  is  this  clipping  from  a  Jones- 
boro paper— name  and  date  cut  off. 

Rev.  C.  H.  Wiley  and  family  who  removed  to  North  Carolina 
last  week  have  left  warm  friends  in  Jonesboro  that  were  loth 
to  give  them  up.  Their  sociability  and  kindness  as  well  as  their 
earnestness  in  the  cause  of  religion  will  long  be  remembered 
by  their  neighbors  in  this  place.  We  wish  for  them  a  happy  and 
pleasant  home  in  the  old  North  State. 
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North  Carolina  Governors,  1585-1958:  Brief  Sketches.  By  Beth 
G.  Crab  tree.  (Raleigh:  State  Department  of  Archives  and 
History.  1958.  Pp.  [14],  137.  Illustrations.  $1.50.) 

This  volume  contains  brief  biographical  sketches,  each 
about  400  words,  of  the  ninety-one  governors  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Pictures  accompany  the  sketches;  unfortunately  por- 
traits are  lacking  for  all  except  three  of  the  colonial  gover- 
nors, and  six  are  missing  for  the  period  since  the  Revolution. 
The  impression  is  that  North  Carolina's  governors  have  been 
chosen  for  their  talents  rather  than  their  pulchritude. 

Preceding  the  sketches  is  a  useful  table  giving  the  gov- 
ernor's name,  date  and  place  of  birth,  residence,  occupation, 
term  of  office,  date  of  death,  place  of  burial,  and  party  affilia- 
tion. Much  of  this  information  is  lacking  for  the  early  gov- 
ernors. Sometimes  the  birthplace  is  not  known  or  must  be 
given  as  a  nation  or  colony;  occupations  may  be  vague— Ed- 
ward Hyde  is  listed  as  "Nobleman,"  and  Richard  Everard  as 
"Baronet."  In  the  colonial  period  some  were  planters,  others 
lawyers,  surveyors,  or  soldiers.  John  White  is  listed  as  artist, 
Thomas  Miller,  apothecary,  Robert  Daniel,  Indian  fighter, 
and  William  Tryon,  soldier.  There  has  been  only  one  Repub- 
lican governor  since  1877  ( Russell ) ,  and  since  1897  only  one 
farmer  (Scott),  and  one  industrialist  (Hodges);  all  others 
have  been  lawyers.  Notes  to  the  table  explain  how  the  gov- 
ernor was  chosen,  whether  by  appointment,  election  by  the 
legislature,  or  by  popular  vote. 

The  sketches  are  unpretentious  and  mainly  factual,  though 
there  is  a  bit  of  editorializing  here  and  there.  Due  to  lack  of 
information  some  of  the  sketches  are  more  historical  than 
biographical;  throughout  the  emphasis  is  on  the  accomplish- 
ments of  each  governor's  administration.  The  volume  is  in- 
tended primarily  for  the  use  of  public  school  pupils,  and  each 
sketch  is  followed  by  one  or  more  references  to  additional 
sources  of  information. 

Robert  H.  Woody. 

Duke  University, 

Durham. 

[96] 
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The  Archeology  of  Coastal  North  Carolina.  By  William  G.  Haag. 
(Baton  Rouge:  Louisiana  State  University  Press.  1958.  [Coast- 
al Studies  Series,  Number  Two].  Pp.  xi,  136.  Illustrations, 
tables,  and  bibliography.  $3.00.) 

This  cardbound  book,  multilith  of  148  pages,  describes  the 
available  evidence  concerning  the  early  occupation  of  the 
maritime  area  of  northeastern  North  Carolina. 

Geological  events  that  led  to  the  elongated  sand  banks  are 
discussed  and  the  procedures  are  outlined.  The  stated  objec- 
tives are  the  Indian  prehistory  in  the  region  and  any  evidence 
of  the  Lost  Colony. 

The  author  describes  some  75  sites  where  artifacts  indi- 
cated more  than  passing  Indian  occupation.  Thirteen  of  these 
sites  were  on  the  present  Hatteras  and  Ocracoke  Islands. 
Other  sites  were  on  the  beach  strip  north  of  Oregon  Inlet 
(9),  and  along  the  waterways  of  the  mainland.  The  Bandon 
Site,  that  was  of  greatest  depth,  was  some  90  miles  northwest 
of  Cape  Hatteras. 

The  work  of  wind  and  water  had  left  disturbed  material 
at  most  of  the  sites  examined.  Withal  a  considerable  collec- 
tion of  pottery  was  secured.  This  was  well  analyzed  for  com- 
position, finish,  and  form.  With  the  few  stone  artifacts  this 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  beach  areas  had  been  occupied 
by  Indians  for  something  over  1,000  years  prior  to  the  English 
colonists. 

Adding  information  from  all  sources  it  is  concluded  that 
these  Algonkian  Indians  were  small  wandering,  sometimes 
fugitive,  groups  that  pursued  their  hunting-fishing-gathering 
skills  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  The  author  adds  that  they 
lived  in  isolation  and  lagged  far  behind  in  cultural  develop- 
ment. 

The  author  starts  with  the  provoking  statement  that  the 
region  was  "terra  incognita  to  the  archeologists."  His  style  of 
presentation  is  involved  enough  to  deter  the  interested  lay- 
man, but  it  will  be  foundation  material  for  a  National  Park 
handbook.  There  are  many  known  sites  in  similar  beach  and 
sound  side  areas  within  60  miles  to  the  south  and  these  merit- 
ed some  attention.  As  the  author  says  there  is  need  for  further 
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research.  "The  Colony  is  still  lost,"  and  the  red  men  disap- 
peared "and  quite  as  suddenly  and  dramatically." 

Harry  T.  Davis. 

State  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
Raleigh. 


Gift  from  the  Hills:  Miss  Lucy  Morgan's  Story  of  Her  Unique 
Penland  School,  with  LeGette  Blythe.  (Indianapolis-New 
York:  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  Inc.  1958.  Pp.  314.  Il- 
lustrations. $5.00.) 

Interwoven  with  the  objective  facts  about  the  Penland 
School  are  an  unself-conscious  self-portrait  of  a  great  woman 
and  a  heroic  story  of  human  vision,  energy,  imagination,  faith, 
and  fellowship— a  story  widening  from  a  parochial  circle  into 
an  international  sphere. 

In  1920,  Miss  Lucy  Morgan  arrived  at  Penland  to  teach  in 
her  brother's  Appalachian  School.  Soon  afterward,  a  visit 
with  Aunt  Susan  Phillips,  the  only  hand-weaver  in  Mitchell 
County,  inspired  Miss  Lucy  to  do  everything  she  could  "to 
help  preserve  .  .  .  the  rapidly  dying  handicraft  skills"  of  the 
North  Carolina  mountains.  At  Berea  College  she  learned  to 
weave,  and  soon  she  was  teaching  pupils  and  neighbors.  She 
wanted  to  revive  hand-weaving  and  to  provide  her  neighbors 
"with  a  means  of  adding  to  their  generally  meager  incomes." 
Shortly,  "Penland  was  in  business." 

With  little  money,  but  with  an  infectious  passion  for  cre- 
ative craftsmanship,  with  foresight,  with  humor,  and  with  un- 
failing persuasiveness,  Miss  Lucy  expanded  the  plant,  the 
teaching  staff,  and  the  scope  of  training  and  activities.  High 
points  of  this  story  are  the  communal  erection  and  equipment 
of  the  Weaving  Cabin  and  the  Craft  House;  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  School  in  1929;  the  addition  of  related  crafts  to  the 
curriculum;  the  exhibit  at  the  Chicago  World's  Fair  in  1933; 
the  construction  of  The  Pines  and  the  gift  ("up  to  the  roof"), 
of  the  Lily  Loom  House;  and  Miss  Lucy's  triumphant  Euro- 
pean tour  in  1953. 

The  story  is  animated  and  beautified  by  the  personalities 
and  the  behavior  of  hundreds  of  people,  and  by  innumerable 
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lively  anecdotes.  There  are  Aunt  Susan;  Mr.  Golightly  Tippy- 
toe,  the  "Episcopalian"  moonshiner;  the  story-teller  and 
banjo-picker  Dock  Hoppes;  Maudie,  the  mountain  gal;  Col- 
onel Fishback;  Henry  the  cook;  and  a  long  procession  of  in- 
teresting visitors.  Miss  Lucy  takes  us  on  a  trip  to  Roan  Moun- 
tain, to  a  lassy-biling,  to  square  dances,  on  a  snipe-hunt,  and 
on  excursions  in  Scandinavia,  Finland,  and  Switzerland.  She 
tells  us  how  Penland  made  the  green  baize  covers  for  the 
tables  in  Independence  Hall. 

Meanwhile,  foreign  students  and  visitors  at  Penland  and 
Penland's  activities  abroad  have  made  Penland  "the  little 
United  Nations,"  "with  neighbors  reaching  across  the  world 
into  thirty-five  different  countries." 

Miss  Lucy  communicates  the  joy  of  living  strenuously,  the 
enduring  satisfaction  of  creative  craftsmanship.  She  exempli- 
fies "the  verity  of  that  great  admonition  of  the  Apostle  Paul, 
that  man  should  live  well  and  fruitfully  through  the  posses- 
sion and  exercise  of  that  great  triumvirate  of  virtues— faith, 
hope,  and  love." 

Gift  from  the  Hills  is  not  merely  a  highly  entertaining  book. 
In  a  troubled  world,  it  points  the  way  to  individual  happiness 
and  to  better  international  relations. 

A.  P.  Hudson. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina, 

Chapel  Hill. 


Only  in  America.  By  Harry  Golden.  Foreword  by  Carl  Sandburg. 
(Cleveland  and  New  York:  The  World  Publishing  Company. 
1958.  Pp.  317.  $4.00.) 

Harry  Golden,  the  rotund  sage  of  Charlotte,  needs  no  in- 
troduction to  North  Carolina  readers.  Even  if  they  have  not 
seen  a  copy  of  his  Carolina  Israelite  or  heard  him  on  the  lec- 
ture platform,  they  surely  have  read  him  or  read  about  him 
in  the  newspapers  of  the  State,  in  the  New  York  Times,  in 
Time  Magazine,  or  in  other  national  publications.  He  is  a 
Tar  Heel  phenomenon  of  the  time. 

Doubtless  many  subscribers  to  the  tabloid-size  Carolina 
Israelite,  watching  their  hoarded  files  turn  yellow  and  brittle, 
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have  wished  they  had  Golden's  precious  stuff  in  some  more 
permanent  form,  as  this  reviewer  often  has  wished.  Their 
wishing  has  not  been  in  vain.  The  Golden  best,  including  a 
few  pieces  from  other  magazines,  is  now  available  in  a  neat 
volume  of  selections,  edited  by  Harry  Golden,  Jr. 

This  book  contains  184  essays.  They  vary  in  length  from 
four  words  to  nearly  four  thousand.  They  range  widely  in 
subject.  Here  are  a  few  samples:  "Buying  a  suit  on  the  East 
Side,"  "The  Vertical  Negro  Plan,"  "Negro  and  Jew  in  Dixie," 
"Shakespeare  wrote  the  works  of  Bacon,"  "James  Street," 
"Cato's  cure  for  a  hangover,"  and  "America  owes  it  all  to 
Christianity."  The  essays  may  be  classified  as  follows:  1.  Sto- 
ries of  Jewish  life  in  New  York  some  fifty  years  ago.  2.  Ob- 
servations on  present-day  Southern  mores,  especially  as  these 
bear  upon  the  relations  of  Negro  and  white  and  Jew  and 
Gentile.  3.  Bits  of  history  and  historical  gossip  retold  with  the 
Golden  touch.  4.  Comments  on  everything,  from  sex  to  syn- 
tax. 

But,  really,  there  is  no  classifying  Harry  Golden  or  his 
writings.  His  work  cannot  be  characterized  by  word  counts 
or  lists  of  topics.  Essentially  this  is  conversation,  engaging, 
often  deeply  moving,  always  well-informed  and  well- 
expressed.  It  is  philosophy,  in  the  sense  of  humane  and  hu- 
morous commentary  on  life.  It  is  history—of  New  York,  North 
Carolina,  America,  mankind.  And  it  is  more  than  any  of  those 
things.  It  is  also  a  heart- warming  expression  of  the  human 
spirit,  which  soars  freely  despite  the  fetters  of  racial  and  re- 
ligious prejudice. 

Richard  N.  Current. 

The  Woman's  College  of  the 

University  of  North  Carolina, 

Greensboro. 
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The  Colonial  Records  of  South  Carolina.  Series  1,  Journal  of 
the  Commons  House  of  Assembly,  September  10,  1746-June 
13,  1747.  Edited  by  J.  H.  Easterby  with  the  assistance  of  Ruth 
S.  Green.  (Columbia:  South  Carolina  Archives  Department. 
1958.  Illustration  and  index.  Pp.  xii,  444.  $10.00.) 

This  volume  is  the  seventh  in  the  series  of  The  Colonial 
Records  of  South  Carolina,  being  published  by  J.  H.  Easterby 
and  the  staff  of  the  South  Carolina  Archives  Department.  It 
contains  the  journals  of  the  five  sessions  of  the  South  Carolina 
Commons  House  of  Assembly  which  was  elected  August  25- 
26,  1746,  and  finally  adjourned  for  the  last  time  on  June  13, 
1747. 

The  period  covered  by  this  volume  found  South  Carolina's 
Commons  concerned  with  the  problems  of  defense  against 
the  French  and  Indians  growing  out  of  the  war  known  as 
King  George's  War  in  America.  In  addition  to  war,  South 
Carolina  at  the  time  was  in  the  midst  of  a  serious  depression, 
and  problems  of  foreign  trade,  taxes,  and  debts  were  pressing 
ones  for  the  delegates  in  Charles  Town. 

Thirty-two  bills  were  introduced  or  considered  during  the 
sessions  of  1746-1747.  Fourteen  were  approved.  The  first  con- 
signment of  indigo  shipped  from  the  colony  to  England  left 
South  Carolina  about  this  time.  One  of  the  bills  which  Com- 
mons rejected  would  have  made  the  new  crop  legal  tender 
in  payment  of  all  debts.  Most  of  the  measures  which  became 
law  had  to  do  with  public  works,  the  militia  system,  reorgan- 
ization of  the  court  system,  and  public  health. 

This  volume  maintains  the  high  standard  established  by 
earlier  publications  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Easterby.  The 
South  Carolina  Archives  Department  is  making  a  tremendous 
contribution  to  all  persons  interested  in  the  colonial  period 
of  American  history  by  the  publication  of  these  journals.  The 
format  is  designed  for  easy  use.  The  large  print,  the  system 
of  date  lines  at  the  top  of  each  page,  and  the  index  all  make 
it  a  pleasure  to  use  these  volumes. 

Daniel  M.  McFarland. 

Atlantic  Christian  College, 

Wilson. 
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An  American  Soldier:  The  Life  of  John  Laurens.  By  Sara 
Bertha  Townsend.  (Raleigh:  Edwards  and  Broughton  Com- 
pany. 1958.  Pp.  xiii,  266.  $5.00.) 

In  this  biography  a  North  Carolina  English  teacher  does 
her  bit  to  rescue  South  Carolina's  John  Laurens  from  popular 
oblivion.  Catching  his  spirit  and  divining  his  character,  Miss 
Townsend  tells  Laurens'  story  well.  Through  the  use  of  let- 
ters she  portrays  an  interesting  and  generally  well-liked  per- 
sonality in  the  light  of  his  family  circle  and  of  his  wider  rela- 
tionships as  student  in  Switzerland  and  England,  Washing- 
ton's aide  in  America,  and  Congress'  special  envoy  in  France. 

Laurens  was  rash  and  unpredictable  on  occasion— he  never 
learned  discretion.  By  instinct  as  well  as  by  intellect  he  was 
brave,  generous,  and  devoted  to  country,  freedom,  and  justice. 
He  served  without  concern  for  pay  or  office  but  with  a  strong 
sense  of  pride,  honor,  and  duty.  Needlessly  he  sacrificed  his 
life  in  a  skirmish  on  the  Combahee,  for  him  as  honorable  a 
field  as  Yorktown  or  Versailles.  A  South  Carolinian,  he  was 
first  an  American,  an  attitude  not  yet  common  in  his  day  and 
one  still  needed  in  ours.  His  ideas  on  slavery  were  too  ad- 
vanced for  most  of  his  South  Carolina  contemporaries,  but 
they  were  sincere  and  can  bear  reporting  to  their  descend- 
ants. Miss  Townsend,  seeing  from  Laurens'  point  of  view 
General  Charles  Lee's  role  in  the  war  and  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin's conduct  of  diplomacy  in  France,  may  cause  some  readers 
to  reflect  further  on  these  two  reputations.  She  concludes 
also  that  John  Laurens  and  his  father,  Henry  Laurens,  were 
South  Carolina's  most  conspicuous  sons  in  government  dur- 
ing the  Revolution  and  yet,  in  contrast  to  other  heroes  of  the 
State,  they  were  not  then  nor  have  they  been  given  their  due 
measure  of  recognition. 

The  professional  historian  will  find  some  minor  errors,  no 
index,  and  a  disconcerting  irregularity  in  the  form  of  the 
notes  but  will  recognize  evidence  of  considerable  diligence 
in  research.  An  appendix  of  tributes,  selections  from  letters, 
bibliographical  materials,  etc.,  together  with  a  number  of 
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appropriate  illustrations,  including  an  end-paper  map  of  the 
Battle  of  Yorktown,  add  to  the  book's  effectiveness. 

Lawrence  F.  Brewster. 

East  Carolina  College, 

Greenville. 


Messages  of  the  Governors  of  Tennessee.  Volume  IV,  1845-1857. 
Edited  by  Robert  H.  White.  (Nashville:  The  Tennessee  His- 
torical Commission,  1957.  Pp.  x,  741.  $4.00.) 

Doctor  White's  previous  volume  of  Messages  of  the  Gov- 
ernors  of  Tennessee,  1835-1845,  covered  the  terms  of  three 
state  executives,  Newton  Cannon,  a  Whig;  James  K.  Polk, 
Democrat;  and  James  C.  Jones,  Whig.  His  latest  volume  dem- 
onstrates that  Tennesseans  were  just  as  unable  to  settle  down 
to  one  political  party  in  the  years  1845  to  1857  as  they  had 
been  during  the  preceding  decade.  State  politics  continued  to 
be  marked  by  egocentricism  more  than  anything  else,  and 
legislation  suffered  accordingly. 

The  governors  during  1845  to  1857  were  Aaron  Venable 
Brown,  a  Democrat;  Neill  Smith  Brown,  Whig;  William 
Trousdale,  Democrat;  William  Browen  Campbell,  Whig;  and 
Andrew  Johnson,  Democrat.  Whigs  seems  to  hold  a  slight 
majority  in  the  state,  but  few  campaigns  were  settled  until 
all  the  votes  were  counted.  The  governors  as  a  group  were 
unblessed  with  split  legislatures,  thus  it  was  largely  acci- 
dental when  significant  or  lasting  legislation  was  enacted. 
Andrew  Jackson's  political  legacy  to  his  adopted  state  was 
indeed  one  of  indecision!  No  wonder  Tennesseans  voted  three 
times  when  they  came  to  the  point  of  trying  to  decide  wheth- 
er or  not  to  secede  from  the  Union!  Their  chief  political  agree- 
ment in  ante-bellum  days  seems  to  have  been  an  agreement 
to  disagree. 

However,  certain  trends  were  evident  in  regard  to  party 
interests  of  the  period.  Tennessee  Whigs  showed  a  deep  con- 
cern in  banking  and  railroad  enterprises,  demonstrating  this 
by  granting  numerous  charters  to  railroad  and  turnpike  com- 
panies and  by  passing  a  so-called  Free  Banking  Act  in  1851, 
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the  latter  of  which  was  repealed  in  1857.  Favoring  railroads, 
turnpikes,  and  banking,  they  were  similar  to  Whigs  in  other 
southern  states  and  in  Congress.  Democrats,  on  the  other 
hand,  showed  special  interest  in  public  education,  care  of  the 
insane,  and  support  of  the  penitentiary.  A  Democratic  house 
of  representatives  also  declared  that  "All  gentlemen  over  the 
age  of  twenty-five  years  should  be  declared  bachelors." 

Andrew  Johnson's  governorship  was  a  pathetic  one  in  many 
ways,  even  a  foretaste  of  the  fate  which  would  be-devil  him 
on  the  national  level.  In  his  first  gubernatorial  campaign  he 
defeated  a  Whig,  but  wound  up  with  a  Democratic  Senate 
and  a  Whig  House,  and  the  only  really  significant  piece  of 
legislation  he  could  get  out  of  the  legislature  was  one  favor- 
ing public  education.  In  his  second  campaign  he  defeated  a 
Know-Nothing,  but  was  faced  with  a  legislature  which  elect- 
ed Know-Nothings  as  speakers  of  both  the  House  and  Senate, 
and  was  defeated  on  every  one  of  his  major  recommenda- 
tions to  the  legislature.  He  and  the  state  solons  could  not  even 
agree  on  when  to  celebrate  Thanksgiving.  Shades  of  Franklin 
Roosevelt! 

Such  was  the  political  situation  described  by  Dr.  White. 
He  has  again  given  us  an  excellent  narrative  and  documen- 
tary account  of  Tennessee  politics.  Once  more  he  shows  that 
one  southern  state  did  not  practice  a  one-party  political  sys- 
tem in  the  ante-bellum  period.  And  as  is  well-known,  what 
he  says  of  Tennessee  can  be  said  of  most  of  the  other  states 
of  the  region  for  the  same  period. 

Weymouth  T.  Jordan. 

Florida  State  University, 

Tallahassee. 


Conrade  Webb  of  Hampstead.  By  William  T.  Hastings.  (Provi- 
dence, Rhode  Island:  Brown  University  Press.  1958.  Pp.  xiv, 
102.) 

Every  imaginative  historical  researcher  is  tempted  at  times 
to  stray  from  the  main  path  of  his  explorations  into  some  in- 
triquing  bypath.  The  vista  down  this  path  haunts  him  until 
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he  returns  later  to  explore  it.  Be  the  results  large  or  small, 
there  is  joy  in  the  search  and  in  its  successful  conclusion. 

Professor  Hastings  of  the  Brown  University  faculty  came 
across  the  name  of  Conrade  Webb  in  1932  while  preparing 
a  centenary  catalogue  of  the  Brown  University  chapter  of  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society.  Webb  was  valedictorian  of  his  class 
in  1798.  He  was  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Federal  Adelphi 
Society,  the  local  predecessor  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  When  the 
latter  society  was  formed  at  Brown  in  1831,  Webb  was  elect- 
ed to  Alumni  Membership. 

Conrade  Webb  must  have  been  a  man  of  some  importance, 
thought  the  author,  to  have  been  remembered  and  honored 
over  thirty  years  after  leaving  Brown.  Yet  the  only  other  clue 
to  his  identity  was  the  inaccurate  note,  "or  Richmond,  Va.," 
someone  had  written  after  his  name  in  the  earliest  historical 
catalogue  of  the  College  (1894).  Long  after  Professor  Hast- 
ings had  completed  his  catalogue  the  name  Conrade  Webb 
"haunted"  him.  Many  questions  about  the  man  intrigued  him. 
Who  was  he?  Why  had  he  come  to  Brown?  What  happened 
to  him  after  he  returned  to  Virginia?  Finally,  Professor  Hast- 
ings began  the  search  which  he  described  as  "a  fascinating, 
baffling,  but  in  the  end  largely  successful  pastime  of  the  last 
nine  years." 

The  result  is  a  scholarly,  well-documented,  well-written 
sketch  of  Webb,  his  family,  notes  from  a  diary,  life  on  his 
plantation,  and  his  home— Hampstead  in  New  Kent  County- 
still  one  of  the  fine  mansions  of  Tidewater  Virginia.  Illustra- 
tions and  format  are  attractive.  The  author  has  opened  up 
another  vista  into  ante-bellum  Virginia. 

Richard  L.  Morton. 

College  of  William  and  Mary, 

Williamsburg,  Virginia. 
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The  Life  of  John  Smith,  English  Soldier.  By  Henry  Wharton. 
[Translated  from  the  Latin  Manuscript  with  an  Essay  on 
Captain  John  Smith  in  Seventeenth-Century  Literature,  by 
Laura  Polanyi  Striker.]  (Chapel  Hill:  University  of  North 
Carolina  Press.  1957.  Published  for  the  Virginia  Historical 
Society.  Pp.  101.  $4.00.) 

Henry  Wharton,  an  English  divine  who  died  in  1695  at 
the  age  of  thirty-one,  won  fame  for  his  writings  in  the  field  of 
ecclesiastical  history.  A  later  English  divine  and  historian, 
none  other  than  Bishop  Stubbs,  described  him  as  "this  won- 
derful man"  and  credited  him  with  "having  done  for  the  elu- 
cidation of  the  English  Church  history  ( itself  but  one  of  the 
branches  of  study  in  which  he  was  the  most  eminent  scholar 
of  his  time)  more  than  anyone  before  or  since."  Among  the 
voluminous  manuscripts  Wharton  left  at  his  death  was  "The 
Life  of  John  Smith,  English  Soldier,"  dated  by  the  author  in 
1685  and  now  published  for  the  first  time  as  a  contribution 
by  the  Virginia  Historical  Society  to  the  observance  of  the 
three  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  settlement  of 
Jamestown. 

Wharton's  biography  of  Smith  is  brief,  running  here  from 
pages  37  to  92,  and  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  part 
deals  with  Smith's  early  and  much  debated  adventures  as 
a  soldier  of  fortune,  the  second  with  his  American  career.  For 
this  second  part  Wharton  seems  to  have  depended  wholly  on 
Samuel  Purchas;  he  evidently  was  not  acquainted  with  Cap- 
tain Smith's  own  history  of  Virginia.  The  discussion  of  Vir- 
ginia's early  history  is  of  interest  chiefly  for  the  author's 
suggestion  that  Smith's  difficulties  with  his  colleagues  owed 
much  to  his  humble  birth.  In  the  account  of  Smith's  earlier 
career  the  text  contains  information  not  found  in  other  ac- 
counts, and  Miss  Striker  argues  persuasively  the  possibility 
that  Wharton  may  have  used  a  manuscript  source  that  has 
since  been  lost.  The  work  thus  acquires  importance  for  the 
bibliography  of  a  significant  and  controversial  career.  It  has 
interest  also  for  its  main  theme,  a  theme  of  some  popularity 
in  Wharton's  time— that  modern  man  is  capable  of  exploits 
as  heroic  as  any  of  those  credited  to  the  ancients. 

On  the  question  of  why  Wharton  should  have  bothered  to 
write  the  piece,  Miss  Striker  suggests  that  the  earlier  and 
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unfriendly  account  of  Smith  given  by  Thomas  Fuller  in  his 
Worthies  of  England  may  have  prompted  an  effort  to  defend 
Smith.  To  this  she  adds  another  interesting  suggestion:  the 
possibility  that  the  answer  lies  in  the  inauguration  of  Sir 
James  Smith  as  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  October  1684.  She 
presents  a  convincing  argument  that  this  was  the  occasion 
of  the  publication  of  a  broadside  entitled  A  Congratulatory 
Poem  upon  the  Noble  Feast  Made  by  the  Ancient  and  Re- 
nouned  Families  of  the  Smiths,  a  broadside  bibliographers 
have  dated  as  early  as  1635  and  as  late  as  1680.  In  this  verse 
the  most  controversial  and  renowned  member  of  the  Smith 
tribe  was  naturally  not  ignored.  The  editor  suggests  that 
Wharton  was  "aroused  by  the  October  festivity  in  1684  to 
the  mission  of  building  up  the  hero  of  the  commoners  and 
the  commoner  hero." 

Still  another  possibility  may  be  worth  suggesting— that 
Wharton  did  not  intend  the  essay  to  be  a  serious  piece  at  all. 
There  is  something  about  the  tone  of  the  entire  essay  that 
prompts  one  reader,  at  least,  to  wonder  if  it  may  not  have 
been  written  in  the  spirit  of  the  recent  festivities  for  the  lord 
mayor.  But  this  is  a  question  that  others  will  be  more  compe- 
tent to  answer  than  the  undersigned. 

Wesley  Frank  Craven. 

Princeton  University, 

Princeton,  New  Jersey. 


We  the  People:  The  Economic  Origins  of  the  Constitution.  By 
Forrest  McDonald.  (Chicago,  Illinois:  The  University  of  Chi- 
cago Press.  1958.  Introduction,  footnotes,  and  index.  Pp.  x, 
436.  $7.00.) 

Formerly,  the  Constitution  was  mentioned  only  with  that 
reverential  awe  usually  reserved  for  the  Bible,  but,  for  many 
years  now,  a  popular— if  not  the  popular— attitude  has  been 
that  this  document  was  a  diabolically  clever  scheme  of  fifty- 
five,  avaricious  rich  men  in  a  monstrous  conspiracy  to  exploit 
the  common  people.  The  latter  view  had  its  beginning  with 
Charles  A.  Beard's  An  Economic  Interpretation  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  a  book  so  fresh,  brilliant,  and 
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provocative  that  it  soon  dominated  the  field  of  American  con- 
stitutional history  and  a  half  century  later  has  long  been  a 
classic.  Yet,  Beard  was  undoubtedly  wrong— as  Dr.  McDon- 
ald, the  executive  secretary  of  the  American  History  Research 
Center  at  Madison,  Wisconsin,  has  thoroughly  demonstrated! 
Beard  reached  his  interpretation  by  a  series  of  tentative  con- 
clusions based  on  limited  samplings  of  data,  but  indicated 
the  exhaustive  studies  that  would  be  necessary  to  verify  his 
views.  At  last,  Dr.  McDonald,  after  endless  research  and 
75,000  miles  of  travel  from  state-to-state,  has  made  the  very 
verifications  which  Beard  himself  suggested— and  found  that 
Beard's  interpretation  was  not  justified. 

In  a  state-by-state  survey  the  author  examines  the  political 
factions  and  finds  a  broad  representation  of  them  in  the  Con- 
vention; scrutinizes  the  economic  status  and  interest  of  each 
delegate  and  determines  that  these  were  quite  diverse  and 
did  not  represent  a  consolidated  economic  group  with  dom- 
inant personality  interests;  and,  finally,  analyzes  the  individ- 
ual votes  at  the  Convention  in  terms  of  the  members'  econom- 
ic interest  and  shows  that  no  economic  grouping  existed.  In 
the  same  way  he  examines  the  ratification  by  the  states  and 
reveals,  except  in  Rhode  Island,  an  almost  complete  lack  of 
economic  causation  as  the  determinative  factor.  In  the  two 
concluding  chapters  the  author  carefully  apportions  the  ex- 
tent to  which  weight  should  be  given  economic  factors  in 
evaluating  the  Constitution  and  points  historians  to  the  fruit- 
ful study  of  the  complex  and  varied  forces  at  work  in  each 
state,  rather  than  in  the  nation  as  a  whole,  in  determining 
the  real  causation  of  the  creation  and  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  this  is  an  important  work  on  the 
Constitution— and  one  which  requires  a  close  scrutiny  of  the 
thousands  of  text-statements  which  heretofore  rested  so  com- 
fortably upon  a  footnote  to  Beard.  The  author  is  dispassion- 
ate and  objective,  reasons  closely,  and  writes  well.  It  will 
teach  many  historians  a  considerable  amount  of  new— and 
surprising— history! 

Dillard  S.  Gardner. 

Raleigh. 
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The  Journal  of  William  Stephens,  1741-1743.  Edited  by  E.  Mer- 
ton  Coulter.  (Athens:  University  of  Georgia  Press.  1958. 
[Wormsloe  Foundation  Publications,  Number  Two.]  Pp.  xxxi, 
263.  $5.00.) 

William  Stephens  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  adminis- 
trators in  American  colonial  history.  Named  Secretary  of  the 
Province  of  Georgia  in  1737,  he  set  out  from  England  when 
he  was  over  sixty  years  old  to  begin  a  new  life  without  his 
family.  He  continued  as  Secretary  until  1750,  and  in  addition 
served  as  President  from  1741  until  the  infirmities  of  age 
brought  about  his  replacement  ten  years  later.  Throughout 
his  tenure  he  kept  a  journal  of  daily  comments  on  the  events 
which  transpired  in  Georgia,  and  he  forwarded  installments 
of  this  record  to  the  Trustees  in  London  at  regular  intervals. 
The  portion  of  the  journal  running  to  the  middle  of  1741  was 
published  in  three  volumes  the  next  year,  and  for  nearly  two 
centuries  it  was  not  known  that  any  additional  parts  remained 
in  existence.  Then  in  1946  a  continuation  down  through  1745 
came  to  light,  and  it  is  the  first  half  of  this  newly  discovered 
material  which  is  printed  in  the  volume  under  consideration. 

The  journal  includes  entries  for  every  day  from  October 
29,  1741,  through  July  31,  1743,  with  the  exception  of  six 
weeks  during  September  and  October  of  1742.  It  was  written 
in  Savannah,  though  it  mentions  the  affairs  of  outlying  settle- 
ments and  of  Stephens'  own  plantation,  "Bewlie,"  twelve 
miles  from  town.  It  covers  in  detail  a  wide  variety  of  topics: 
storms,  accidents,  epidemics,  threats  by  the  Spanish,  Indian 
attacks,  conspiracies  by  malcontents,  marriages,  deaths,  the 
progress  of  vineyards  and  mulberry  trees,  and  the  great  ad- 
vances made  by  German  Swiss  settlers.  Comments  are  plain 
and  outspoken,  and  even  after  Stephens  learned  the  Trustees 
were  putting  his  reports  into  print,  he  did  not  change  the 
style  of  his  entries. 

There  are  numbers  of  interesting  items  worth  comment.  In 
June,  1742,  there  is  reference  to  the  young  people  bathing  in 
the  river  almost  daily  and  the  report  that  one  Elliot  drowned, 
probably  because  an  alligator  seized  him  and  bit  an  arm  off 
at  the  shoulder.  There  is  mention  of  an  early  settler  named 
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Paul  Roviere,  who  brings  to  mind  the  Boston  silversmith  of 
similar  name.  Students  of  maritime  history  will  be  intrigued 
by  the  references  to  the  use  of  "pettyaguas"  as  craft  for 
coastal  trade.  Altogether,  the  volume  provides  fascinating 
glimpses  of  life  in  the  early  days  of  Georgia  and  shows  how 
a  capable  official  handled  the  problems  facing  him. 

William  D.  Hoyt,  Jr. 
Rockport,  Mass. 


The  Rudolph  Matas  History  of  Medicine  in  Louisiana.  Volume  I. 
Edited  by  John  Duffy.  (Baton  Rouge:  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity Press.  1958.  Pp.  xvii,  522.  $10.00.) 

This  volume  is  organized  on  a  chronological  basis  of  three 
epochs:  French  Rule  (1699-1768),  Spanish  Rule  (1769- 
1803),  and  American  Rule  (only  the  first  portion  of  which, 
1804-1825,  is  covered  in  this  volume).  Each  epoch  section 
deals  with  the  same  general  topics:  medical  practices  and 
practitioners,  remedies  (including  herbs,  mercurial  medi- 
cines, bleeding,  and  other  brutally  "heroic"  treatments ) ,  hos- 
pitals, sanitation  (or,  more  accurately,  lack  of  sanitation), 
epidemics,  medical  regulations,  etc. 

In  general  the  story  is  dominated  by  the  somber  record  of 
frustration  and  tragedy.  Constant  frustration  arose  by  reason 
of  personnel  conflicts  between  the  older  creole-French  and 
the  newer  American  physicians,  also  from  the  recurring  trag- 
edy of  epidemics  brought  on  by  unhealthy  conditions,  with 
which  inadequate  and  often  uninformed  medical  staffs  were 
unable  to  cope.  Generally  well-meaning  individuals,  unor- 
ganized for  collective  action,  seem  constantly  to  have  mud- 
dled through  one  health  crisis  after  another.  Intermittently, 
when  conditions  attained  catastrophic  proportions  ( as  in  the 
recurring  smallpox  and  yellow  fever  epidemics )  medical  and 
polticial  leaders  set  up  workable  public-health  programs,  but 
none  of  them  proved  permanent.  Among  the  most  successful 
leaders  were  Governor  William  Claiborne,  Dr.  John  Watkins 
and  the  famous  architect  Benjamin  Latrobe;  all  during  the 
early  eighteenth  century. 
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Professor  Duffy  depicts  the  development  of  medicine  in 
Louisiana  in  detailed  fashion,  using  the  wealth  of  statistical 
data  in  the  Matas  collection.  Despite  an  innate  aversion  to 
statistics,  we  found  the  quantity  and  quality  of  this  data  to 
be  fascinating  as  well  as  highly  informative.  Among  the  un- 
forgettable glimpses  of  early  medical  practice  derived  there- 
from were  the  casualty  figures  concerning  the  transport  of 
slaves  from  Africa,  the  death  toll  of  General  Wilkinson's 
troops  at  Terre  au  Boeuf  in  1808,  and  the  unforgivable  record 
of  American  medical  butchery  in  amputations  performed  on 
British  soldiers  after  the  battle  of  New  Orleans  in  1812.  Inci- 
dentally, a  British  officer  at  this  time  wrote  of  his  "ghastly 
feelings"  at  seeing  "a  basket  nearly  full  of  legs  severed"  by 
British  military  surgeons.  Published  lists  of  doctors'  fees  are 
less  shocking;  they  included  "trepanning,"  "operating  for 
hare  lip,"  "amputating  a  tongue,"  "Caesareans,"  "castration," 
"cupping,"  "extirpating  cancer"  (cheaper  if  not  a  breast  op- 
eration), "removing  foreign  substances  from  any  part  of  the 
body"  ($10.00  and  up),  etc.  Ever-present  in  the  lists  were 
separate  prices  for  Negroes,  lower  by  20  to  50  per  cent  than 
for  whites  (the  doctors'  bids  for  large-scale  plantation  com- 
missions ) .  Equally  revealing  are  the  medicines  advertised  in 
newspapers;  they  included  "theriacs,"  "rubs,"  "syrups," 
"elixers,"  "anti-siphilities,"  "pectorals,"  "stomach  bitters," 
"Balm  of  Gilead,"  and  "odoriferous  pastilles  for  giving  an 
agreeable  smell  to  chambers." 

There  were  various  and  distinctive  classes  of  practitioners; 
at  the  top  of  the  medical  hierarchy  came  physicians  and  mili- 
tary surgeons;  then  midwives  and  pharmacists  (both  of  them 
often  highly  esteemed  and  well  paid ) ,  and  the  perhaps  over- 
maligned  irregulars,  always  called  "quacks  and  charlatans." 
Occasionally  a  Negro  slave  performed  services  such  as  bleed- 
ing. Constantly  we  were  impressed  with  the  un-modem  back- 
wardness of  practices.  Bleeding  and  purging  were  mainstays; 
patent  medicines,  chiefly  herbal  concoctions,  prevailed  until 
the  vogue  set  in  for  mercurial  calomel  and  other  drugs  far 
worse  than  the  elixers  and  theriacs  of  medieval  times.  Regu- 
lations for  practitioners,  which  regimented  surgeons  and 
pharmacists  into  lower  rankings,  were  almost  identical  with 
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Frederick  II's  medical  code  in  southern  Italy  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  volume  could  be  entitled  The  MEDIEVAL 
Period  of  Louisiana  Medicine,  without  misrepresenting  the 
facts. 

The  entire  undertaking,  of  which  this  is  merely  the  first  of 
a  possible  three-volume  series,  reflects  great  credit  on  the 
actual  author,  John  Duffy  (whom  the  title  designates  over- 
modestly  as  "editor"),  and  on  the  initiator  of  the  program, 
Dr.  Rudolph  Matas,  who  as  Chairman  of  the  Louisiana  Med- 
ical Society  (1926  ff. )  accumulated  both  the  source  mate- 
rials and  the  financial  resources  which  made  it  possible.  The 
joint  operation  bids  fair  to  produce  one  of  the  outstanding 
state  histories  of  medicine  and  the  leading  one  in  the  South. 

Loren  C.  MacKinney. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina, 

Chapel  Hill. 


The  South  in  Northern  Eyes,  1831  to  1861.  By  Howard  R.  Floan. 
(Austin:  University  of  Texas  Press,  1958.  Pp.  xi,  198.  $3.95.) 

The  title  of  this  book  is  considerably  broader  than  its  con- 
tent, hence  somewhat  misleading.  The  author  has  assembled 
the  views  of  leading  literary  figures  of  New  England  and 
New  York  and  supplemented  them  by  brief  references  to  the 
magazines  of  the  two  areas.  It  is,  therefore,  the  view  of  a 
limited  group,  not  that  of  northerners  in  general,  that  is  pre- 
sented. 

Floan  finds  that  the  attitudes  of  the  New  England  literary 
figures  toward  the  South  were  determined  not  by  political 
affiliations  and  an  understanding  of  actual  conditions  but 
were  derived  "from  a  hatred  of  slavery."  The  writers  were  not 
concerned  with  the  truth  of  what  they  said  about  southern 
society  but  with  the  immorality  of  the  peculiar  institution. 
These  men  knew  little  of  the  South  but,  instead  of  making 
investigations  of  their  own,  accepted  the  distorted  views  pre- 
sented by  Garrison  and  Phillips.  Lowell's  "writings  about  the 
South  were  so  implicitly  bound  up  with  his  opposition  to 
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slavery  that  the  two  can  in  no  way  be  separated."  Longfellow 
knew  something  of  southerners  but  his  "acceptance  of  aboli- 
tion literature"  was  wholly  uncritical.  Holmes  and  Dana  were 
less  susceptible  to  abolitionist  propaganda.  Holmes  accepted 
the  idea  of  "the  superiority  of  the  whites  over  the  Negroes," 
and  Dana  was  willing  to  admit  that  southern  character  was 
in  some  points  superior  to  that  of  the  North.  Hawthorne's 
"mind  was  relatively  free  of  the  abolitionist  image  of  the 
South"  but  he  himself  "had  no  vision  of  the  South."  Floan 
concludes:  "After  assembling  every  comment  on  the  South 
which  can  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  major  New  Eng- 
land men  of  letters,  one  is  forced  to  conclude  that  apart  from 
the  slavery  question  this  group  of  writers  had  almost  no 
awareness  of  the  South  and  apparently  no  desire  to  learn 
more  about  it  in  order  to  understand  it  better." 

The  New  York  writers  had  closer  contacts  with,  and  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of,  the  South  than  did  the  New  England- 
ers.  There  were  close  economic  ties  between  New  York  busi- 
nessmen and  the  South,  and  the  New  York  daily  papers  gave 
a  favorable  view  of  southern  society.  Bryant,  Melville,  and 
Whitman  knew  the  South  in  all  its  variety  and  particularity. 
Thus  they  were  free  from  the  New  Englanders'  tendency  to 
accept  abolition  propaganda  as  the  truth.  Bryant  with  his 
comprehensive  understanding,  Melville  with  his  weighing  of 
evidence  and  critical  evaluation,  and  Whitman  with  his  sym- 
pathetic attitude  developed  a  much  more  accurate  picture 
of  southern  society  than  did  the  New  England  group.  But 
the  picture  painted  by  the  latter  group  found  much  more  fer- 
tile soil  in  the  abolitionist  mind  of  the  North,  took  root,  grew 
into  general  acceptance,  and  has  endured  with  amazing 
tenacity  to  the  present. 

The  author  is  critical  of  the  abolitionist  picture  of  the  South 
painted  by  the  New  England  writers  and  sympathetic  with 
that  painted  by  the  New  York  group.  Even  so  his  general 
interpretations  are  sound  and  the  book  may  have  some  influ- 
ence on  a  better  understanding  of  the  sectional  conflict  that 
eventuated  in  the  American  Civil  War. 

Fletcher  M.  Green, 

The  University  of  North  Carolina, 

Chapel  Hill. 
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Cities  and  Camps  of  the  Confederate  States.  By  Fitzgerald 
Ross.  Edited  by  Richard  Barksdale  Harwell.  (Urbana:  The 
University  of  Illinois  Press.  1958.  Pp.  xxii,  262.  Introduction, 
illustrations,   appendix,   and  index.   $4.50.) 

This  work,  originally  published  in  1865,  will  be  welcomed 
by  all  friends  of  the  Confederacy  whose  collections  lack  the 
now  rare  original.  Twenty  years  ago  one  would  have  won- 
dered why  such  a  work  should  have  been  reprinted  but  with 
the  present  popularity  of  Confederate  studies  such  a  work  is 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  growing  list  of  reprints.  With  a  fine 
introduction  and  able  editing  this  edition  will  be  of  greater 
value  to  the  student  than  the  original. 

Captain  Ross  was  an  Englishman  serving  in  the  Austrian 
Hussars.  By  running  the  blockade  across  the  lower  Potomac 
he  entered  the  Confederacy  in  May,  1863.  He  overtook  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia  at  Chambersburg  just  before 
Gettysburg  and  lived  with  Longstreet's  staff.  With  them  he 
advanced  to  the  second  day's  battle  there.  He  and  Colonel 
Fremantle,  the  next  day,  had  only  to  select  the  best  vantage 
point  from  which  to  watch  the  great  charge  there.  North 
Carolinians  may  indeed  think  that  he  minimized  the  part  of 
Pettigrew's  men  in  the  charge  but  his  account  furnishes  a 
good  example  of  how  contracted  a  picture  even  a  favorably 
placed  eye-witness  forms  of  such  a  vast  panorama  of  battle. 
North  Carolinians  may,  however,  be  pleased  that  Captain 
Ross,  the  Austrian  Hussar,  paid  his  highest  tribute  to  the  ap- 
pearance, uniform,  and  drill  to  the  troops  around  Wilmington. 
Having  witnessed  a  review  with  General  Whiting  and 
Colonel  Lamb  he  wrote,  "They  were  more  uniformly  dressed, 
too,  than  I  had  seen  any  Confederate  troops  before.  The  men 
—chiefly  North  Carolinians— are  a  fine-looking  race,  and  went 
through  their  evolutions  unexceptionably"  (p.  187). 

Captain  Ross  has  written  a  book  which  gives  us  many  of 
the  small  details  of  life  in  the  army  and  Confederacy  which 
the  writers  of  more  pretentious  memoirs,  intent  upon  fighting 
the  war,  neglect.  His  description  of  Lee  and  Longstreet 
gravely  conversing  apart  from  their  staffs  through  the  long 
rainy  night  of  July  4,  1863,  is  one  such  picture  for  which  we 
will  always  be  indebted  to  Captain  Ross. 
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The  editor  admits  that  Captain  Ross  had  a  great  prejudice 
in  favor  of  the  South.  How  could  it  be  otherwise?  From  Pres- 
ident Davis  on  down  to  the  colored  teamsters  he  received 
only  the  kindest  and  most  polite  treatment.  Unintentionally 
and  naturally,  the  whole  South  rolled  out  the  red  carpet  of 
southern  hospitality  for  this  wandering  Austrian,  and  he 
would  have  been  an  ingrate  indeed  if  he  had  not  been  preju- 
diced in  favor  of  his  genial  hosts. 

George  K.  Gelbach. 

Fork  Union  Military  Academy, 

Fork  Union,  Virginia. 


Colonial  America.  By  Oscar  Theodore  Barck,  Jr.  and  Hugh 
Talmage  Lefler.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  1958. 
Pp.  viii,  767.) 

A  recent  tendency  in  textbooks  of  American  history  has 
been  to  hurry  over  the  colonial  period.  It  is  clear  from  their 
preface  that  the  two  university  professors  who  compiled  the 

E resent  work  intended  to  make  up  for  this  deficiency.  They 
ave  succeeded  admirably  in  bringing  together  a  tremendous 
amount  of  valuable  information.  At  that,  certain  things  had 
to  be  omitted  or  treated  in  summary  fashion.  Only  eighteen 
pages  are  allotted  to  the  discovery  and  exploration  of  the 
continent. 

The  longest  section  of  the  book,  about  two  hundred  and 
sixty  pages,  is  devoted  to  the  beginnings  of  the  English  col- 
onies. Those  in  the  Caribbean  are  happily  included,  while 
Dutch  and  Spanish  foundations  are  brought  into  the  picture 
with  less  success.  Latin- American  students  may  question  the 
accuracy  of  blaming  the  Spaniards  for  attacks  and  encroach- 
ments when  the  Carolinians  and  Georgians  moved  into  their 
territory  ( 171,  227,  and  239 ) . 

When  the  progress  of  the  colonies  has  come  to  the  year 
1760,  the  story  of  their  development  is  interrupted  to  review 
the  life  of  the  colonists.  Various  topics  too  numerous  even  to 
catalog  are  treated  in  the  hundred  and  fifty  pages  devoted 
to  this  survey.  Involuntary  workers,  land  tenure,  agricultural 
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practice,  industrial  progress,  colonial  communications,  relig- 
ions, educational  beginnings,  medical  practices,  and  social 
usages  constitute  a  few  of  the  typical  subjects.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  enlightening  and  interesting  parts  of  the  book.  In 
some  instances,  however,  the  reader  will  long  for  a  little  more 
explanation.  Was  it  the  opposition  of  the  woolen  manufactur- 
ers or  the  lack  of  the  cotton  gin  which  was  most  important 
in  the  slow  development  of  cotton  raising  ( 343 )  ?  How  early 
could  it  be  said  that  "in  every  town  and  village  there  were 
stores  and  shops  of  every  description"  ( 365 )  ?  What  evidence 
is  there  that  the  "Great  Awakening"  increased  missionary 
work  among  the  Indians  ( 398 )  ?  Did  the  fact  that  John  Urey 
was  "a  suspected  Romish  priest"  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  slave  riots  of  1741  in  New  York  (306)?  Aside  from  pau- 
pers, did  others  get  an  education  in  New  England  financed 
by  "funds  voted  by  town  or  colonial  government"  (401)? 
The  limits  of  space  supply  a  reason  for  leaving  many  such 
questions  unanswered. 

The  last  two  hundred  pages  of  Colonial  America  expose 
the  steps  by  which  the  colonies  progressed  in  a  spirit  of  self- 
sufficiency  until  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
Revolution  separated  them  from  England.  Remarkable  clar- 
ity is  shown  in  this  summary  which  together  with  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  "formulating  the  basic  principles  on 
which  a  strong  republic  could  be  constructed,"  (730)  brings 
the  book  to  a  close. 

In  this  sort  of  a  work,  where  so  many  things  are  topically 
treated,  a  good  index  is  essential.  Such  a  one  has  been  pro- 
vided. Good  maps  are  helpful.  The  three  or  four  supplied  are 
lost  in  the  text  and  there  is  no  indication  how  to  find  them. 
Students  of  American  history  should  be  very  thankful  to 
Professors  Barck  and  Lefler  for  their  fine  work. 

R.  N.  Hamilton. 

Marquette  University, 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 
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Political  Ideas  of  the  American  Revolution.  By  Randolph  G. 
Adams.  Third  edition,  with  an  Introduction  and  Commentary 
by  Merrill  Jensen.  (New  York:  Barnes  &  Noble  Inc.  1958.  Pp. 
vii,  216.  Notes,  bibliography,  and  index.  Paperback  edition, 
$1.50;  cloth  edition,  $3.75.) 

Students  of  the  American  Revolution  as  well  as  of  political 
theory  will  welcome  this  third  edition  of  Randolph  G.  Adams' 
well-known  work.  It  has  been  considered  a  valuable  contri- 
bution to  the  knowledge  of  the  Revolutionary  era  ever  since 
its  original  publication  in  1922.  The  publishers  of  this  edition 
have  rendered  additional  service  by  making  it  available  both 
in  an  inexpensive  paperback  form  (presumably  to  suit  the 
pocketbooks  of  college  students  and  professors)  and  in  a 
cloth  binding  ( for  the  more  affluent ) . 

The  author  concerns  himself  with  the  efforts  of  political 
thinkers  both  in  America  and  England  in  the  decade  before 
Lexington  to  formulate  a  theory  of  imperial  federation  that 
could  be  practicably  applied  in  the  relationship  between 
England  and  the  thirteen  colonies.  He  demonstrates  that  the 
leading  American  thinkers  reached  the  conclusion  that  the 
colonies  were  self-governing  commonwealths  equal  in  status 
in  the  empire  to  England  herself,  not  subject  to  parliamentary 
authority  and  united  only  under  the  crown.  Thus  American 
thinkers  of  the  Revolutionary  period  arrived  at  a  common- 
wealth theory  of  empire  similar  to  that  worked  out  by  Britain 
in  the  twentieth  century.  In  this  their  thought  was  far  in 
advance  of  that  of  contemporary  Britons,  whose  failure  to 
understand  this  theory  and  unwillingness  to  apply  it  resulted 
in  the  Revolution  and  the  establishment  of  complete  Ameri- 
can independence. 

Adams  was  writing  at  the  time  that  the  League  of  Nations 
question  was  being  so  bitterly  debated  in  the  United  States. 
His  work  leaves  no  doubt  that  he  believed  that  in  the  political 
thought  of  the  period  from  1765  to  1775  and  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  commonwealth  idea  by  Britain  in  the  twentieth 
century  could  be  discovered  lessons  for  the  guidance  of  those 
who  were  seeking  to  establish  a  workable  international  or- 
ganization to  preserve  the  peace.  Though  these  efforts  to  re- 
late the  thought  of  the  eighteenth-century  to  the  twentieth- 
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century  British  Commonwealth  and  to  the  problem  of  inter- 
national organization  may  be  disconcerting  to  the  present  day 
reader,  this  study  remains  an  excellent  presentation  and  anal- 
ysis of  the  political  ideas  of  the  leading  statesmen  and  pub- 
licists of  the  Revolutionary  era. 

This  edition  is  prefaced  with  an  introduction  and  commen- 
tary by  Professor  Merrill  Jensen,  in  which  he  places  Adams' 
work  in  its  proper  perspective  through  a  discussion  of  the 
Anglo-American  tradition  of  political  thought  prior  to  1765 
and  modifies  certain  of  his  assumptions  and  conclusions  in 
the  light  of  recent  research.  Together,  the  work  of  Adams  and 
Jensen  provide  an  illuminating  and  up-to-date  coverage  of 
the  subject. 

Robert  L.  Ganyard. 

The  University  of  Houston, 

Houston,  Texas. 


HISTORICAL  NEWS 

On  September  8  Dr.  Christopher  Crittenden,  Director  of 
the  State  Department  of  Archives  and  History,  attended  the 
Tryon  Palace  Commission  hearing  before  the  Advisory 
Budget  Commission.  Mr.  D.  Libby  Ward  of  New  Bern,  a 
member  of  the  Palace  Commission,  presented  the  following 
request  for  the  1959-1961  biennium: 

1959-1960  1960-1961 

Total  Requirements                        $127,378  $128,245 

Less:  Estimated  Receipts                   35,000  35,000 

General  Fund  Appropriation             92,378  93,245 

On  September  16  Dr.  Crittenden  presented  a  slide-lecture  to 
the  Rotary  Club  in  Goldsboro,  and  attended  meetings  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Tryon  Palace  Commission  in 
New  Bern,  September  28-30.  On  October  6  he  spoke  briefly 
on  "Theodore  Roosevelt,  Pioneer  in  Conservation  and  Devel- 
opment," at  a  ceremony  on  the  State  Capitol  Grounds  cele- 
brating the  centennial  of  the  birth  of  Theodore  Roosevelt 
(October  27,  1858).  Mr.  F.  H.  Claridge,  State  Forester, 
served  as  master  of  ceremonies;  Dr.  Albert  G.  Edwards,  pas- 
tor of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Raleigh,  gave  the  invo- 
cation; Mrs.  A.  M.  Proctor  of  Durham,  State  Chairman  of 
Conservation  and  Development  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  and  North  Carolina  State  Chairman  of 
the  Theodore  Roosevelt  Centennial  Celebration,  led  the 
pledge  of  allegiance  to  the  Flag;  Mrs.  William  D.  Holmes, 
Jr.,  State  Regent  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, extended  greetings;  and  Governor  Luther  H.  Hodges 
planted  the  tree.  On  October  13  Dr.  Crittenden  met  with  the 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  Commission  to  make  plans  for  raising 
sufficient  funds  to  erect  a  suitable  memorial  for  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  in  the  city  which  bears  his  name.  Plans  were  first 
begun  more  than  a  half-century  ago  under  the  direction  of 
the  late  Julian  S.  Carr  of  Durham.  At  the  present  time  more 
than  $7,000  is  in  hand  for  the  purpose.  Dr.  Crittenden  made 
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a  talk  in  New  Orleans  on  October  31  to  the  North  American 
Association  of  Historic  Sites  Public  Officials  (now  The  Asso- 
ciation of  Historic  Sites  Administrators)  on  the  topic,  "His- 
toric Sites— A  Few  Problems  and  Pitfalls."  While  in  New  Or- 
leans he  also  attended  the  meeting  of  the  National  Trust 
for  Historic  Preservation  of  which  he  is  a  trustee.  On  Novem- 
ber 10  Dr.  Crittenden  attended  a  meeting  in  New  Bern  of  a 
committee  of  the  Tryon  Palace  Commission  to  make  plans 
for  the  opening  of  the  Palace  to  the  public.  A  date  was  tenta- 
tively set  for  the  end  of  March  or  the  first  part  of  April,  1959. 
From  December  27  through  December  31  Dr.  Crittenden  at- 
tended the  sessions  of  the  American  Historical  Association  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  While  there  he  also  attended  meetings  of 
the  Council  of  the  American  Association  for  State  and  Local 
History  and  the  Society  of  American  Archivists'  Committee 
on  Fellows. 

Mrs.  Joye  E.  Jordan,  Museum  Administrator,  accompanied 
by  Mrs.  Madlin  Futrell,  Mrs.  Barbara  Shultz,  Mr.  Norman 
Larson,  and  Mr.  John  Ellington,  attended  the  sessions  of  the 
Southeastern  Museums  Conference  on  October  16  in  Win- 
ston-Salem. Mrs.  Jordan,  who  is  Chairman  of  the  City  of  Ra- 
leigh's Andrew  Johnson  Memorial  Commission,  worked  with 
members  of  the  Andrew  Johnson  Sesquicentennial  Celebra- 
tion Committee  in  arranging  the  program  for  the  Andrew 
Johnson  Day  celebrated  in  Raleigh  on  October  31.  A  recep- 
tion was  held  at  the  Andrew  Johnson  Birthplace  and  was 
sponsored  by  the  Caswell-Nash  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution.  A  special  guest  for  the  day  was 
Mrs.  Margaret  Patterson  Bartlett,  great-granddaughter  of 
Johnson,  of  Greeneville,  Tennessee,  who  brought  with  her  a 
number  of  artifacts  from  the  Johnson  home  in  Greeneville 
which  were  displayed  in  the  State  College  Armory.  These  are 
at  present  in  a  special  exhibit  in  the  Hall  of  History.  Mrs. 
Jordan  also  served  as  chairman  making  arrangements  for  the 
dinner  held  in  the  dining  hall  at  State  College  at  which  time 
Mr.  B.  Frank  Heintzleman,  former  Governor  of  Alaska,  was 
the  featured  speaker.  Throughout  the  day  there  was  a  con- 
tinuous showing  at  the  Armory  of  a  movie,  "Tennessee  John- 
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son,"  starring  Van  Heflin.  On  November  4  Mrs.  Jordan  spoke 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Tuesday  Afternoon  Book  Club  on  "Tryon 
Palace/'  On  December  6  Mrs.  Jordan  attended  a  meeting  of 
the  Archaeological  Society  of  North  Carolina  in  Chapel  Hill, 
and  on  December  8,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Madlin  Futrell, 
she  went  to  Tryon  Palace,  New  Bern,  and  lectured  to  the 
hostesses'  class  on  period  costumes.  While  there  she  met  with 
the  architect,  Mr.  William  Graves  Perry,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  A.  Kellenberger,  members  of  the  Tryon  Palace  Commis- 
sion, to  plan  a  layout  for  the  proposed  Palace  museum. 

Mr.  Norman  Larson,  Education  Curator  of  the  Hall  of 
History  staff,  toured  the  State  during  the  week  of  September 
14-19,  in  a  survey  to  locate  the  oldest  living  North  Carolinian. 
The  contest  was  sponsored  by  the  Charlotte  branch  office  of 
the  All-State  Insurance  Company  and  a  television  set  was 
presented  by  the  company  to  Mr.  Fred  Penny  of  Tryon, 
whose  age  was  documented  at  108  years.  Mr.  Larson  used  a 
tape  recorder  to  transcribe  the  verbal  histories  and  reminis- 
cences of  the  past  100  years  as  related  by  the  people  he  in- 
terviewed and  made  both  motion  pictures  and  color  slides 
which  are  presently  being  processed.  A  copy  of  the  materials 
will  be  placed  in  the  Library  of  Congress  and  in  the  State 
Archives.  Mr.  Larson,  Mrs.  Joye  E.  Jordan,  and  Mr.  John 
Ellington  went  to  Hillsboro  on  November  13  to  assist  with 
the  installation  of  exhibits  in  the  museum  there. 

On  December  13  the  entire  play,  "The  Uncommon  Man," 
written  by  Dr.  Jack  Suberman  of  the  Department  of  English, 
North  Carolina  State  College,  and  produced  through  the  co- 
operative efforts  of  the  Hall  of  History  and  the  Raleigh  Little 
Theater  Workshop,  and  sponsored  by  the  North  Carolina  So- 
ciety for  the  Preservation  of  Antiquities,  was  given  in  the 
Little  Theater.  The  play,  written  by  Dr.  Suberman  for  the 
Andrew  Johnson  Sesquicentennial,  deals  with  Tohnson's  life 
in  North  Carolina.  A  special  guest  for  the  performance  was 
Mrs.  Margaret  Patterson  Bartlett  of  Greeneville,  Tennessee, 
great-granddaughter  of  Johnson.  Mr.  Norman  Larson,  of  the 
State  Department  of  Archives  and  History,  directed  the  pro- 
duction. 
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On  October  16  Mr.  W.  S.  Tarlton,  Historic  Sites  Superin- 
tendent, and  Mr.  R.  Judson  Mitchell,  Mr.  R.  W.  Sawyer,  Mr. 
A.  L.  Honeycutt,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  David  A.  Phelps,  all  of  the 
Historic  Sites  Division,  attended  the  Southeastern  Museums 
Conference  held  at  Old  Salem  in  Winston-Salem.  From  Octo- 
ber 30  to  November  2  Mr.  Tarlton  attended  the  Third  An- 
nual Meeting  of  the  Association  of  Historic  Sites  Adminis- 
trators at  New  Orleans  and  a  part  of  the  meetings  of  the 
National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation.  He  was  elected 
Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  former  organization  for  the  next 
year.  On  November  7  he  accompanied  Dr.  Christopher  Crit- 
tenden to  a  meeting  of  the  Brunswick  County  Historical  So- 
ciety at  Southport,  where  both  appeared  on  a  program  deal- 
ing with  the  current  archaeological  work  at  Brunswick  Town 
State  Historic  Site.  Dr.  E.  Lawrence  Lee,  Professor  of  His- 
tory at  The  Citadel,  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  was  the  main 
speaker  of  the  evening.  Mr.  Stanley  A.  South,  archaeologist 
in  charge  of  the  Brunswick  Town  project,  showed  artifacts 
from  the  site  and  also  made  a  brief  speech.  On  November  13 
in  Goldsboro  Mr.  Tarlton  and  Mr.  Sawyer  represented  the 
Department  at  the  opening  of  sealed  bids  for  the  contract  of 
the  Aycock  Birthplace  Restoration.  The  successful  bidder 
was  the  E.  F.  Taylor  Company  of  Goldsboro  with  a  bid  of 
$11,480.  Dr.  David  J.  Rose  of  Goldsboro,  Chairman  of  the 
Charles  B.  Aycock  Memorial  Commission,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  commission  were  also  present.  Mr.  Tarlton  spoke 
on  November  20  to  the  Charlotte  Chapter  of  the  Colonial 
Dames  on  North  Carolina's  historic  sites.  On  November  25 
he  visited  Person's  Ordinary  at  Littleton  to  inspect  recent 
restoration  work  and  to  advise  about  further  work.  On  De- 
cember 5  he  attended  the  Southeastern  Archaeological  Con- 
ference at  Chapel  Hill  and  delivered  a  paper  on  "North  Caro- 
lina's Historic  Sites  Program." 

The  Town  Creek  Indian  Mound,  located  near  Mt.  Gilead, 
reports  the  near  completion  of  a  new  Indian  structure  mod- 
eled upon  archaeological  findings  on  the  site.  This  building; 
is  a  priest's  quarters  of  upright  pole  wall  construction  and 
pointed  thatched  roof.  It  is  protected  by  a  palisade  wall  of 
logs.   Gradually  through   the   reconstruction   of   sixteenth- 
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century  structures  the  early  Indian  village  is  being  complet- 
ed. A  few  months  ago  a  palisade  wall  containing  a  fortified 
entry  was  reconstructed  along  the  river  bank. 

Mr.  Judson  Mitchell,  Historic  Site  Specialist  at  the  Benton- 
ville  Battleground  near  Newton  Grove,  is  supervising  further 
restoration  of  the  old  kitchen  and  slave  quarters  of  the  Har- 
per House  which  was  used  as  a  Union  hospital  during  the 
Battle  of  Bentonville,  March,  1865,  and  as  a  Confederate 
hospital  just  following  the  battle.  Recently  the  Confederate 
Cemetery,  where  360  Confederates  killed  during  the  battle 
were  buried,  has  been  cleaned  off  and  landscaped. 

Alamance  Battleground,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  A.  L. 
Honey cutt,  Jr.,  has  been  further  landscaped  and  improved 
in  recent  months.  Recent  earth  fill,  accumulated  as  the  result 
of  erosion,  around  the  stone  outcropping  which  sheltered 
Regulator  sharpshooters  during  the  Battle  of  1771,  has  also 
been  removed.  This  famous  feature  of  the  Battlefield  has 
thus  been  brought  back  to  its  original  appearance.  The  next 
major  improvement  at  Alamance  will  be  the  construction  of  a 
museum  building  during  the  coming  year,  which  will  house 
exhibits  designed  to  interpret  the  battle  more  fully  than  is 
now  possible. 

Mr.  D.  L.  Corbitt,  Head  of  the  Division  of  Publications, 
attended  the  joint  sessions  of  the  North  Carolina  Literary 
and  Historical  Association  and  the  Western  North  Carolina 
Historical  Association  at  Blue  Ridge  Assembly  on  August  29 
and  30.  On  October  10  he  spoke  to  the  Northampton  County 
Historical  Society  at  Jackson  on  the  need  for  a  history  of  that 
county;  and  on  October  14  he  spoke  to  the  Ad  Libitum  Book 
Club  in  Raleigh  on  the  publications  program  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Archives  and  History.  Mr.  Corbitt  addressed  a 
small  group  in  Sanford  on  October  20  and  discussed  the  for- 
mation of  a  historical  society  in  Lee  County.  On  October  21 
he  attended  the  Chatham  County  Historical  Association 
meeting  at  which  time  charter  membership  certificates  were 
distributed.  From  November  6  to  November  8  he  and  Mr. 
H.  G.  Jones  attended  the  meetings  of  the  Southern  Historical 
Association  in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  and  on  November  14  he 
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attended  the  meeting  of  the  Historical  Society  of  North  Caro- 
lina at  which  time  he  was  elected  President  for  the  coming 
year.  On  December  2  he  appeared  on  a  program  on  WMFY- 
TV  and  talked  about  the  North  Carolina  Literary  and  His- 
torical Association  and  The  North  Carolina  Historical  Review. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Jones,  State  Archivist,  addressed  the  Chatham 
County  Historical  Society  in  the  courthouse  at  Pittsboro  on 
October  21  on  the  subject  of  early  Chatham  County  history. 
On  November  21  he  spoke  at  a  meeting  of  the  Rockingham 
County  Historical  Society  in  Wentworth  on  "Rockingham 
County,  1810." 

Mr.  Jones  announces  the  transfer  to  the  Archives  of  the 
first  group  of  the  private  papers  of  the  late  J.  Melville 
Broughton,  Governor  and  United  States  Senator.  The  papers 
are  being  given  by  Mrs.  Broughton  and  their  use  will  be  re- 
stricted for  a  number  of  years  except  with  her  permission. 

Since  September  Mr.  Jones  and  Rear  Admiral  Alex  M. 
Patterson  ( Ret. ) ,  Public  Records  Examiner,  have  visited  offi- 
cials in  connection  with  public  records  in  the  following  coun- 
ties: Anson,  Bertie,  Caswell,  Chatham,  Chowan,  Craven, 
Cumberland,  Duplin,  Durham,  Edgecombe,  Forsyth,  Gates, 
Guilford  Harnett,  Hertford,  Johnston,  Lenoir,  Northampton, 
Onslow,  Orange,  Richmond,  Robeson,  Rockingham,  Scot- 
land, Stokes,  Wake,  Wayne,  and  Wilson.  In  addition,  Ad- 
miral Patterson  has  visited  officials  in  the  following  counties: 
Beaufort,  Bertie,  Buncombe,  Camden,  Cherokee,  Clay,  Curri- 
tuck, Dare,  Franklin,  Graham,  Granville,  Greene,  Haywood, 
Henderson,  Hyde,  Jackson,  Jones,  McDowell,  Macon,  Madi- 
son, Martin,  Nash,  Pamlico,  Pasquotank,  Perquimans,  Pitt, 
Polk,  Swain,  Transylvania,  Tyrrell,  and  Washington. 

Mrs.  Rachel  R.  Robinson  resigned  as  Archivist  I  on  Janu- 
ary 9.  She  was  succeeded  on  January  19  by  Mrs.  Lodosca  R. 
Penny,  Steno-Clerk  II. 

A  total  of  721  persons  registered  for  research  in  the  Ar- 
chives Search  Room  during  the  quarter  ending  September  30. 
In  addition,  751  were  supplied  information  by  mail,  and  the 
following  quantities  of  reproductions  were  furnished:   779 
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photostatic  copies,  107  microfilm  prints,  42  typed  certified 
copies,  and  1,197  feet  of  microfilm.  These  figures  do  not  in- 
clude inquiries  handled  directly  by  the  State  Archivist. 

The  loose  Legislative  Papers  being  preserved  in  the  Ar- 
chives have  been  laminated  through  the  year  1779,  and  at- 
tention has  been  turned  to  rehabilitating  withdrawn  marriage 
bonds  dating  prior  to  1868.  Some  16,00u  pages  of  manuscripts 
were  rehabilitated  in  the  Archives  Division  during  the  19^6- 
1958  biennium,  and  several  thousand  pages  were  laminated 
for  counties,  individuals,  and  institutions. 

The  Roanoke  Island  Historical  Association  held  its  annual 
business  session  at  a  luncheon  meeting  in  Raleigh  on  Decem- 
ber 2,  and  opened  a  week-long  series  of  meetings  held  annu- 
ally by  the  various  cultural  societies  throughout  the  State. 
Dr.  Robert  Lee  Humber  presided  at  the  meeting  at  which 
time  Mr.  Richard  E.  Jordan,  General  Manager  of  "The  Lost 
Colony,"  presented  a  report  indicating  a  financial  deficit  for 
the  production  for  the  past  season.  Members  and  directors 
passed  a  resolution  to  appeal  to  the  Council  of  State  for  an 
appropriation  from  the  Contingency  and  Emergency  Fund. 

Mr.  Samuel  Selden,  who  has  accepted  a  position  as  Head 
of  the  Department  of  Drama,  University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles,  resigned.  Mr.  George  P.  Geoghagan  of  Raleigh,  Mr. 
George  Ivey  of  Charlotte,  and  Dr.  Bruce  Whitaker  of  Chowan 
College  were  welcomed  as  new  directors.  Membership  dues 
were  increased  from  $3.00  to  $5.00. 

The  North  Carolina  Federation  of  Music  Clubs  opened 
its  annual  meeting  at  an  afternoon  session  on  December  2 
with  Mrs.  C.  B.  Jefferson  of  Chapel  Hill,  President,  presiding. 
Mrs.  E.  E.  Randolph  of  Raleigh,  Mr.  James  Christian  Pfohl 
of  Jacksonville,  Florida,  the  music  students  of  Transylvania 
Music  Camp,  and  the  Duke  Madrigal  Singers  conducted  by 
Mrs.  Eugenia  Saville  of  Durham  appeared  on  the  afternoon 
program.  Mrs.  Jefferson  also  presided  at  the  dinner  meeting 
after  which  Mr.  Arnold  Hoffmann  of  Raleigh,  Superintendent 
of  Public  School  Music  of  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  introduced  Lt.  Governor  Luther  E.  Barnhardt  of 
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Concord  who  gave  an  address  on  "Music— An  Acceleration  to 
North  Carolina's  Progress."  After  the  address  Mr.  Hunter 
Johnson,  native  of  Harnett  County  and  American  composer, 
was  introduced  to  the  guests  by  Mrs.  J.  E.  Pearson  of  Raleigh, 
his  former  teacher. 

Mr.  Johnson  has  won  the  Prix  de  Rome  and  two  Guggen- 
heim Fellowships.  The  southern  premiere  of  his  "Trio  for 
Flute,  Oboe  and  Piano"  was  played  by  the  following  musi- 
cians: Miss  Myra  Waterhouse  of  Raleigh,  flute;  Mr.  Nels 
Leonard  of  Raleigh,  oboe;  and  Mr.  Loren  Withers  of  Dur- 
ham, piano.  Mr.  Johnson's  most  recent  award  came  last  spring 
when  he  received  a  grant  from  the  National  Institute  of  Arts 
and  Letters  for  "distinguished  service  to  American  creative 
music." 

On  December  3  the  thirty-second  annual  meeting  of  the 
North  Carolina  State  Art  Society  opened  with  a  business  ses- 
sion devoted  to  reports  and  the  election  of  directors.  Direc- 
tors are  Mrs.  J.  Melville  Broughton  of  Raleigh,  elected  at 
this  meeting;  Mr.  Egbert  Davis  of  Winston- Salem,  Dr.  Clar- 
ence Poe,  Raleigh,  and  Dr.  Clemens  Sommer  of  Chapel  Hill, 
all  of  whom  were  re-elected.  In  the  afternoon  the  Board  of 
Directors  elected  the  following  officers:  Dr.  Robert  Lee 
Humber  of  Greenville,  President;  Mr.  Edwin  Gill  of  Raleigh, 
Vice-President;  and  Mr.  John  Allcott  of  Chapel  Hill,  Mrs. 
Jacques  Busbee  of  Seagrove,  and  Mrs.  W.  Frank  Taylor, 
Goldsboro,  all  Vice-Presidents-at-Large.  Governor  Luther  H. 
Hodges  serves  as  Honorary  President  and  the  group  will 
elect  a  treasurer  at  a  later  date. 

At  the  luncheon  meeting  Governor  Hodges  presented  the 
Gari  Melchers  Gold  Medal  to  Mr.  James  B.  Byrnes,  acting 
director  of  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art.  The  award 
given  the  State  was  made  by  the  Artists'  Fellowship,  Inc.,  of 
New  York  and  marks  the  first  time  in  the  90-year  history  that 
this  group  has  recognized  a  State.  The  Governor  was  pre- 
sented the  award  in  New  York  in  November  in  recognition 
of  the  "cultural  leadership  and  foresight"  of  North  Carolina 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Museum  of  Art  and  the  acquisi- 
tion of  great  works  of  art.  The  medal  will  be  placed  on  per- 
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manent  exhibition,  Mr.  Byrnes  stated.  Dr.  John  Shirley,  Dean 
of  the  Faculty  at  North  Carolina  State  College,  spoke  at  the 
luncheon  meeting  on  "Russian  Museums,  Art,  and  Architec: 
ture,"  and  Dr.  Joseph  Curtis  Sloan,  Chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Art  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  and  Director 
of  the  Ackland  Museum,  spoke  at  the  dinner  meeting  on 
"Art  and  Mother  Nature." 

Dr.  Robert  Lee  Humber,  President  of  the  Art  Society,  pre- 
sided at  the  evening  meeting  and  announced  the  gift  of  a 
Medici  sixteenth-century  paneled  room  to  the  Museum  of 
Art.  The  room,  given  in  memory  of  Dr.  William  R.  Valentiner 
by  Dr.  Armand  Hammer  of  New  York,  originally  came  from 
the  San  Donato  Palace  in  Florence,  Italy.  Dr.  Humber  also 
reported  on  the  gift  of  the  Kress  Foundation  which  has  not 
yet  been  received  by  the  State. 

The  following  winners  in  the  annual  North  Carolina  Art- 
ists' Competition  were  announced:  Anne  Mercer  Kesler, 
graduate  student  at  the  Woman's  College,  Greensboro,  who 
also  won  the  $300  scholarship  offered  by  the  North  Carolina 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  for  her  painting  "Arena";  Mr. 
John  Gordon,  teacher  at  East  Carolina  College,  Greenville, 
for  his  painting  "Boodie  at  Table";  Maud  Gatewood  of  Yan- 
ceyville,  for  her  painting  "Field's  Edge";  and  Mr.  James  Bum- 
gardner  of  Winston-Salem  for  his  painting  "Owl  Watch."  Mr. 
Robert  A.  Howard  of  Chapel  Hill  received  an  award  for  his 
sculpture  "Landscape  VI."  The  judges  were  Mr.  Kenneth 
Donahue,  Director  of  the  Ringling  Museum  in  Sarasota, 
Florida;  Mr.  Jewett  Campbell,  artist  and  teacher  at  Rich- 
mond Professional  Institute  (Virginia);  and  Mr.  Edgar  C. 
Schenck,  Director  of  the  Brooklyn  Museum  of  Art. 

The  eighteenth  annual  session  of  the  North  Carolina 
Society  for  the  Preservation  of  Antiquities  opened  with  a 
directors'  meeting  on  December  4.  Mrs.  Ernest  P.  Ives  of 
Southern  Pines,  President,  presided  at  the  business  meeting. 
Reports  on  various  restoration  and  preservation  projects 
were  made  and  Dr.  E.  Lawrence  Lee,  Jr.,  of  The  Citadel, 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  made  a  detailed  report  on  Old 
Brunswick  Town  Historic  Site.  Mrs.  Ives  announced  a  gift 
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of  $8,000  to  be  used-$4,000  each  year  for  the  next  two 
years— to  restore  the  Bennett  House  near  Durham  in  which 
Johnston  and  Sherman  signed  the  terms  of  agreement  for  the 
Confederate  surrender.  The  donor  of  the  gift  was  Mrs. 
Magruder  Dent  of  Greenwich,  Conn.,  and  Southern  Pines, 
who  made  it  in  memory  of  Joshua  L.  and  Frederick  L.  Bailey 
"who  for  65  years,  without  written  contracts,  under  William 
A.  Erwin  and  Kemp  P.  Lewis,  sold  the  output  of  Erwin 
Mills."  Dr.  Lenox  D.  Baker,  Professor  of  Orthopedic  Sur- 
gery at  Duke  University  and  Chairman  of  the  Bennett  House 
Restoration  Committee,  gave  a  brief  report  on  the  activities 
of  his  committee.  The  society  extended  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Edward  Benjamin  of  New  Orleans,  La.,  and  Greensboro 
for  his  offer  of  the  site  of  the  David  Caldwell  log  college, 
one  of  the  earliest  schools  in  the  State.  The  society  also  voted 
to  establish  within  the  North  Carolina  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  an  award  to  be  presented  annually  to  the  club  which 
does  the  greatest  work  in  historical  restoration  and  pre- 
servation. The  award  will  be  a  check  for  $50  and  a  certificate 
of  merit  and  will  be  presented  for  the  first  time  in  1959.  The 
following  officers  of  the  society  were  re-elected:  Mrs.  Charles 
A.  Cannon  of  Concord,  Honorary  President;  Mrs.  Ives, 
President;  Mr.  Edmund  T.  Harding  of  Washington,  Vice- 
President;  and  Mrs.  Ernest  A.  Branch  of  Raleigh,  Secretary. 

Dr.  Richard  H.  Howland  of  Washington,  D.  C,  President 
of  the  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation  spoke  at  the 
luncheon  meeting  on  "The  Future  of  Our  Past."  At  the 
evening  meeting  Mr.  Harding  presented  the  Cannon  Cup 
Awards  to  the  following:  Governor  Luther  H.  Hodges,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Gettys  Guille  of  Salisbury,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
D.  Campbell  of  Southern  Pines  and  New  York,  Mr.  James 
G.  W.  MacClamroch  of  Greensboro,  and  Mr.  D.  Hiden 
Ramsey  of  Asheville. 

A  highlight  of  the  meeting  was  the  presentation  of  the 
first  act  of  the  play,  "The  Uncommon  Man,"  by  Dr.  Jack 
Suberman  of  North  Carolina  State  College,  which  was  the 
society's  tribute  to  Andrew  Johnson,  seventeenth  President 
of  the  United  States.  Produced  by  members  of  the  Raleigh 
Little  Theater,  the  play  celebrated  the  sesquicentennial  of 
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Johnson's  birth  in  Raleigh  in  1808.  A  reception  for  members 
and  guests,  with  life  members  and  officers  receiving,  con- 
cluded the  program. 

The  Fifty-eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  North  Carolina 
Literary  and  Historical  Association,  Inc.,  opened  with  a 
morning  session  on  December  4  with  Mr.  Herbert  OKeef 
of  Raleigh  presiding.  Col.  Hugh  Dortch  of  Goldsboro,  Chair- 
man of  the  North  Carolina  Committee  Planning  the  Centen- 
nial Observance  of  the  War  Between  the  States,  spoke  on 
plans  proposed  for  the  observance.  Dr.  Robert  Lee  Humber 
of  Greenville  spoke  on  "The  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  Memorial/' 
and  Mr.  Julian  Scheer  of  Charlotte  spoke  on  "Tweetsie."  Dr. 
James  Purcell  of  Davidson  reviewed  North  Carolina  fiction 
for  the  year  1957-1958,  and  Dr.  Marvin  L.  Skaggs  of  Greens- 
boro presented  the  R.  D.  W.  Connor  Award  to  Dr.  H.  H. 
Cunningham  of  Elon  College  for  his  article,  "Edmund  Burke 
Haywood  and  Raleigh's  Confederate  Hospitals."  This  award 
is  made  annually  for  the  best  article  on  a  North  Carolina 
subject  published  in  The  North  Carolina  Historical  Review. 

Dr.  Leslie  Syron  of  Raleigh,  President  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Division  of  the  American  Association  of  University 
Women,  presented  the  AAUW  Award  for  Juvenile  Literature 
to  Mrs.  Ina  B.  Forbus  of  Durham  for  her  book,  The  Secret 
Circle.  Mrs.  Gilbert  T.  Stephenson  of  Pendleton  presented 
the  Roanoke-Chowan  Poetry  Award  to  Mr.  Paul  Bartlett  of 
Charlotte  for  his  volume,  Moods  and  Memories.  Mr.  OKeef 
presented  the  American  Association  for  State  and  Local 
History  Award  of  Merit  to  the  Junior  Historian  Clubs  of 
Goldsboro  Junior  High  School  for  excellence  in  the  field  of 
history.  It  was  received  by  Mr.  Borden  Parker,  President  of 
the  student  body  and  by  Mrs.  C.  W.  Twiford,  Advisor.  Mrs. 
D.  S.  Coltrane,  Chairman  of  the  Membership  Committee  of 
the  Association,  announced  the  winners  of  the  membership 
contest.  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Phillips  of  Thomasville  (District 
12),  who  secured  19  new  memberships  and  15  renewals, 
and  Mrs.  H.  M.  MacKethan  of  Fayetteville  (District  7), 
who  obtained  18  new  memberships  and  eight  renewals. 
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Officers  elected  at  the  morning  meeting  were  Mr.  Richard 
Walser  of  Raleigh,  President;  Mr.  John  Fries  Blair  of  Wins- 
ton-Salem, Mrs.  E.  R.  MacKethan  of  Fayetteville,  and  Mr. 
Glenn  Tucker  of  Flat  Rock,  all  Vice-Presidents;  and  Dr. 
Christopher  Crittenden,  Secretary-Treasurer.  Mrs.  R.  O. 
Everett  of  Durham  and  Dr.  Blackwell  P.  Robinson  of  Greens- 
boro were  elected  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  As- 
sociation. 

Mrs.  Wilma  Dykeman  Stokely  of  Asheville  presided  at 
the  Luncheon  meeting  at  which  time  Mr.  Roy  Parker,  Jr., 
of  Ahoskie  reviewed  North  Carolina  non-fiction  books  for 
1957-1958.  Mr.  Paul  Green  of  Chapel  Hill  presented  eight 
honorary  life  memberships  in  the  Association  to  Mrs.  Jacques 
Busbee  of  Seagrove,  Mr.  B.  S.  Colburn  of  Biltmore  Forest, 
Mr.  D.  L.  Corbitt  of  Raleigh,  Dr.  J.  G.  De  Roulhac  Hamil- 
ton, Dr.  Archibald  Henderson,  and  Dr.  R.  B.  House,  all  of 
Chapel  Hill,  Dr.  W.  C.  Jackson  of  Greensboro,  and  Dr. 
Clarence  Poe  of  Raleigh. 

Dr.  D.  J.  Whitener  of  Boone,  President  of  the  Association, 
delivered  the  presidential  address,  "Education  for  the  People," 
at  the  dinner  meeting  at  which  Mr.  Henry  Belk  of  Goldsboro 
presided.  Dr.  Whitener  presided  at  the  evening  session  held 
in  the  Memorial  Auditorium  with  former  President  Harry  S. 
Truman  of  Independence,  Missouri,  as  the  featured  speaker. 
President  Truman  delivered  an  address,  "The  Most  Mistreat- 
ed of  Presidents,''  dealing  with  the  life  of  Andrew  Johnson. 
Governor  Luther  H.  Hodges  who  introduced  President  Tru- 
man also  presented  the  Literary  and  Historical  Association's 
Corporate  Citizenship  Award  to  Mr.  D.  A.  Rawley,  President 
of  the  High  Point  Enterprise.  This  award  is  given  annually 
to  the  corporation  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges  has 
rendered  "the  greatest  service  to  the  literary,  historical,  and 
general  cultural  advancement  of  their  community  and/or 
of  the  State  of  North  Carolina."  Mrs.  Preston  B.  Wilkes,  Jr., 
of  Charlotte,  Governor  of  the  Society  of  the  Mayflower  Des- 
cendants in  the  State  of  North  Carolina  presented  the  May- 
flower Cup  to  Mr.  Ben  Dixon  MacNeill  of  Hatteras  for  his 
book,  The  Hatterasman,  which  was  judged  the  best  work  of 
non-fiction  published  in  the  State  during  the  period  of  com- 
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petition.  Miss  Clara  Booth  Byrd  of  Greensboro,  President  of 
the  Historical  Book  Club,  Inc.,  presented  the  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  Award  for  the  best  work  of  fiction  published  during 
the  past  year  to  Miss  Betty  Smith  of  Chapel  Hill  for  her  book, 
Maggie-Now.  Both  the  Central  Carolina  Colony  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Mayflower  Descendants  and  the  Historical  Book  Club 
held  a  breakfast  meeting  on  December  6  in  honor  of  the 
winners  of  the  two  awards. 

The  forty-seventh  annual  session  of  the  North  Carolina 
Folklore  Society  was  held  on  the  afternoon  of  December  5, 
with  Mrs.  Betty  Vaiden  Williams  of  Raleigh,  President, 
presiding.  Theme  of  the  program  was  "Our  Scottish-Ameri- 
can Heritage."  Mr.  Donald  MacDonald  of  Charlotte  made  a 
brief  introductory  talk  and  acted  as  master  of  ceremonies. 
Groups  performing  traditional  Scottish  folk  dances  were  the 
Queen  City's  own  Scottish  Dancers  of  Charlotte,  the  Fayette- 
ville  Senior  High  School  Dancers,  and  the  Benhaven  Scot- 
tish Dancers  of  Olivia.  Authentic  plaids  were  worn  by  all 
members  of  the  groups  and  some  of  the  women  wore  the 
"arasaidh,"  or  traditional  female  Highland  dress.  The  Fayette- 
ville  group  composed  of  twenty-four  girls  were  led  by  Mrs. 
William  A.  McMillan,  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Hubert  Black  (a  native 
of  Edinburgh)  and  performed  Scottish  reels.  Scottish  songs 
were  sung  in  Gaelic  by  Mr.  Philip  Kennedy  of  Charlotte  and 
Mrs.  Williams  sang  several  Scottish- American  folksongs  in- 
eluding  "Charlie  is  My  Darlin'."  Misses  Ann  Wheedon  and 
Gwyn  Campbell  danced  the  traditional  sword  dance  and  a 
Highland  fling  accompanied  by  Pipe  Major  Jack  Smith,  a 
native  of  Ayr,  Scotland,  and  now  a  resident  of  Winston- 
Salem.  Scottish  country  dances  were  performed  by  the 
Queen  City's  troupe  which  was  composed  of  four  male  and 
four  female  dancers  and  directed  by  Miss  Ann  Southerland. 

New  officers  elected  at  the  business  session  were  Mr. 
Donald  MacDonald,  President;  Mr.  Norman  C.  Larson  of 
Raleigh,  First  Vice-President;  Mrs.  Earl  H.  Hartsell  of  Chapel 
Hill,  re-elected  Second  Vice-President;  and  Dr.  Arthur  Pal- 
mer Hudson  of  Chapel  Hill,  re-elected  Secretary-Treasurer. 
Dr.  Hudson  presented  a  report  and  financial  statement  at  the 
end  of  the  business  meeting. 
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The  North  Carolina  Symphony  Society  held  an  evening 
meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  on  the  evening  of 
December  5.  The  committee  is  composed  of  the  following 
officers  elected  at  the  annual  summer  meeting:  Mr.  M.  Elliot 
Carroll  of  Durham,  elected  President  for  a  two-year  term 
(July  1, 1958  to  June  30,  1960);  Governor  Luther  H.  Hodges 
and  Dr.  Charles  F.  Carroll  of  Raleigh,  members  ex  officio; 
Dr.  Benjamin  F.  Swalin  of  Chapel  Hill,  Director;  Mr.  Lester 
C.  Gifford  of  Hickory,  Mr.  James  McClure  Clarke  of  Ashe- 
ville,  Mr.  Voit  Gilmore  of  Southern  Pines,  and  Mr.  Jan  P. 
Schinhan  of  Chapel  Hill,  all  Vice-Presidents;  Mr.  John  Adams 
of  Chapel  Hill,  Secretary;  Mr.  William  R.  Cherry  of  Chapel 
Hill,  Treasurer;  and  Mrs.  Vera  N.  Campbell  of  Chapel  Hill, 
Assistant  Treasurer. 

On  December  6  the  North  Carolina  Society  of  County  and 
Local  Historians  held  its  annual  meeting  with  Mrs.  Taft 
Bass  of  Clinton,  President,  presiding.  Mr.  Malcolm  Fowler  of 
Lillington  reported  on  the  historical  tours  sponsored  by  the 
society  during  the  past  year  and  Dr.  W.  P.  Jacocks  of  Chapel 
Hill  announced  the  establishment  of  a  new  award  to  be 
known  as  the  Peace  Award.  It  was  donated  by  Mrs.  Willie 
Parker  Peace  of  Henderson  and  is  in  the  form  of  a  large 
silver  cup  topped  by  the  Lamp  of  Wisdom,  and  will  have  the 
names  of  the  winners  and  their  works  engraved  upon  it.  The 
first  Peace  Award  will  be  made  in  1959  and  will  be  given 
every  two  years  for  the  best  county  or  local  history  pub- 
lished in  a  two-year  period  by  a  North  Carolinian.  Mr. 
Phillips  Russell  of  Chapel  Hill  presented  the  Smithwick 
Award  to  Mr.  F.  C.  Salisbury  of  Morehead  City  for  a  series 
of  articles  in  the  Carteret  County  News  on  old  English 
survival  in  North  Carolina  speech.  This  award  is  made  an- 
nually for  the  best  newspaper  article  on  a  historical  subject. 
The  Hodges  Cup,  awarded  annually  to  the  high  school  stu- 
dent writing  and  publishing  the  best  article  on  a  historical 
subiect,  was  presented  to  Mr.  David  C.  McElmore,  Jr.,  of 
Garland,  for  his  article  on  William  Rufus  King,  North  Caro- 
lina's only  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  which  was 
published  in  The  Sampsonian.  Miss  Annette  Holmes  of  Bow- 
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den  received  an  award  of  merit  as  runner-up.  The  Hodges 
Cup  presentations  were  made  by  Mrs.  Bernadette  Hoyle  of 
Smithfield.  Highlight  of  the  session  was  a  talk  by  Mr.  Robert 
K.  Peterson  of  Washington,  D.  C,  on  "Confederate  Research 
in  the  National  Archives."  At  the  luncheon  meeting  of  the 
society  Miss  Mary  Louise  Medley  of  Wadesboro  exhibited  a 
rare  volume  on  Anson  County.  Principal  speaker  at  the 
luncheon  meeting  was  Mr.  Judson  Mitchell  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Archives  and  History  and  Historic  Site  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Bentonville  Battleground,  who  gave  a  slide- 
lecture  on  the  battleground.  Bentonville  Battleground  is  the 
site  of  the  largest  battle  ever  fought  on  North  Carolina  soil- 
March  19-21,  1865. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  North  Carolina  Poetry  Society 
was  held  on  December  6  with  Mrs.  L.  E.  Skeen  of  Charlotte, 
President,  presiding.  Mr.  Paul  Bartlett  of  Charlotte,  winner 
of  the  1958  Roanoke-Chowan  Poetry  Award,  read  from  his 
winning  volume,  Moods  and  Memories.  Also  reading  from 
their  respective  volumes  were  Mr.  Sneed  Ogburn  of  Char- 
lotte from  Whatsover  Things  Are  Lovely  and  Mr.  James  Lar- 
kin  Pearson  of  Guilford  College,  Poet  Laureate  of  North 
Carolina,  from  his  recent  unpublished  work.  Mr.  Richard 
Walser  of  Raleigh  outlined  plans  for  the  meeting  of  the 
Society  in  1959. 

On  the  afternoon  of  December  5  Governor  and  Mrs.  Luther 
H.  Hodges  were  hosts  at  a  reception  at  the  Governor's 
Mansion  to  the  members  of  the  several  societies  and  organi- 
zations. President  and  Mrs.  Harry  S.  Truman  of  Indepen- 
dence, Missouri,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  C.  Daniel,  Sr.,  of 
Zebulon  assisted  in  receiving. 

Dr.  Fletcher  M.  Green,  Chairman  of  the  Department  of 
History  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  reports  the 
following  news  items:  Dr.  Hugh  T.  Lefler  read  a  paper  on 
"Some  Problems  in  Teaching  and  Writing  State  History" 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Southern  Historical  Association  in 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  on  November  7,  and  on  November  14 
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he  delivered  the  presidential  address  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Historical  Society  of  North  Carolina  on  the  subject  "R.  D.  W. 
Connor,  Historian  and  Archivist."  Dr.  Cecil  Johnson  partici- 
pated in  an  organizational  meeting  of  the  North  Carolina 
Conference  of  Academic  Deans  in  Durham  on  December 
5.  Dr.  George  B.  Tindall  published  "The  Economics  of  the 
New  South"  in  the  November  ( 1958 )  issue  of  Current  His- 
tory, and  Dr.  James  L.  Godfrey  published  "The  Emergence  of 
Ghana"  in  Commonwealth  Perspectives  published  by  the 
Duke  University  Press.  Dr.  Green  participated  in  the  Gettys- 
burg College  Civil  War  Conference  at  Gettysburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania, November  16-18,  and  published  an  article  "The  South 
and  Its  History"  in  the  November  (1958)  issue  of  Current 
History. 

Miss  Frances  Acomb  has  been  promoted  to  Associate 
Professor  of  History  at  Duke  University  and  Mr.  Winfred 
Bernhard,  formerly  of  Columbia  University,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Instructor  in  American  History.  This  past  summer 
Dr.  Joel  Colton,  Dr.  William  B.  Hamilton,  and  Dr.  Harold 
T.  Parker  spent  several  months  doing  research  in  Europe. 
Dr.  Richard  Watson  and  Dr.  Theodore  Ropp  are  both  on 
sabbatical  leave— Dr.  Watson  to  continue  his  research  on  the 
career  of  Senator  Furnifold  M.  Simmons,  and  Dr.  Ropp  to 
make  a  comparative  study  of  military  conscription  in  the 
Commonwealth  countries.  Dr.  Ropp  has  visited  Canada  and 
is  travelling  on  a  Social  Science  Research  Council  Grant  to 
New  Zealand,  Australia,  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  Great 
Britain,  and  Ireland. 

Dr.  Frontis  W.  Johnston  became  Acting  Dean  of  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Davidson  College  on  October  1. 

Dr.  Norris  Preyer  has  been  promoted  to  Professor  of  His- 
tory and  Social  Science  at  Queen's  College.  He  spent  last 
summer  at  Harvard  University  doing  research  and  attended 
the  November  6-8  meeting  of  the  Southern  Historical  As- 
sociation in  Nashville,  Tennessee. 
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Miss  Jean  Smitherman  of  Salem  College  was  an  official 
delegate  to  the  Phi  Alpha  Theta  ( honorary  historical  fraterni- 
ty) Convention  at  Williamsburg,  Virginia,  on  December  28, 
and  read  a  paper  on  the  New  Deal  policies  at  one  of  the 
sessions. 

The  Historical  Society  of  North  Carolina  met  in  Chapel 
Hill  on  November  14  with  the  following  persons  reading 
papers:  Mr.  David  Stick  of  Kill  Devil  Hills,  Dr.  Blackwell 
P.  Robinson  of  Greensboro,  and  Dr.  Hugh  T.  Lefler  of  Chapel 
Hill.  Officers  for  the  coming  year  were  elected  as  follows: 
Mr.  D.  L.  Corbitt  of  Raleigh,  President;  Dr.  Cecil  Johnson 
of  Chapel  Hill,  Vice-President;  and  Dr.  Marvin  L.  Skaggs 
of  Greensboro  was  re-elected  Secretary-Treasurer.  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Walser  of  Raleigh  and  Mr.  William  S.  Powell  of  Chapel 
Hill  were  elected  as  members  of  the  Executive  Council  and 
Miss  Louise  Hall  of  Duke  University,  Dr.  Ina  W.  Van  Nop- 
pen  of  Appalachian  State  Teachers  College,  and  Dr.  Robert 
C.  Durden  of  Duke  University  were  elected  new  members 
of  the  Society. 

The  Wake  County  Historical  Society  held  its  fall  meeting 
on  November  18  in  the  Assembly  Room  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Archives  and  History  in  the  Education  Building 
in  Raleigh.  Mr.  William  A.  Parker,  President,  presided  and 
Mrs.  R.  Bruce  Carter,  Secretary,  read  the  minutes  of  the 
annual  meeting.  Reports  were  made  by  the  chairmen  of 
the  various  committees  after  which  Mr.  John  R.  Jordan,  Jr., 
Program  Chairman,  introduced  Mr.  Jonathan  Daniels,  Editor 
of  The  News  and  Observer,  who  talked  about  his  recent 
novel,  Prince  of  Carpetbaggers,  which  is  a  biography  of 
General  Milton  Littlefield. 

The  North  Carolina  Society  of  County  and  Local  His- 
storians  sponsored  a  tour  of  New  Hanover  County  on  October 
19  with  the  following  places  of  interest  visited:  Thalian  Hall; 
St  James  Church  and  Parish,  established  in  1729;  Bellamy 
House;  Harris-Boney  House,  1850;  Orton  Plantation  and 
gardens;  Old  Brunswick  Town  State  Historic  Site;  Clarendon 
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Plantation;  Burgwin-Wright  House;  Dudley  Mansion,  home 
of  Governor  Edward  B.  Dudley;  Anderson  House;  St.  John's 
Tavern,  the  corner  stone  of  which  was  laid  in  1804;  and  a 
number  of  other  sites.  A  picnic  lunch  was  shared  by  those 
attending  the  tour. 

The  October  1  issue  of  the  Historical  Foundation  News, 
the  quarterly  publication  of  the  Presbyterian  and  Reformed 
Church,  Inc.,  has  articles  on  recent  acquisitions  of  the 
foundation,  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Irwin  Belk  of  Charlotte 
as  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Historical 
Foundation,  and  efforts  by  the  foundation  to  secure  bio- 
graphical sketches  of  Presbyterians  to  be  catalogued  and  to 
acquire  copies  of  all  published  sermons  by  ministers  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church. 

The  Gaston  County  Historical  Bulletin,  official  organ  of 
the  Gaston  County  Historical  Society,  had  the  following 
articles  in  the  September  issue:  a  report  on  the  value  of 
cemetery  markers  in  genealogical  research  with  a  number 
of  excerpts  from  a  compilation  by  Mrs.  M.  B.  Wales;  a  story 
of  the  6,000  Federal  troops  which  were  stationed  at  the 
Clemmer  homes;  some  facts  about  the  life  of  Vincent  Morris, 
early  settler;  and  a  short  article  about  the  Moore  family. 
In  the  October  issue  of  the  same  publication  there  were 
articles  dealing  with  Catawba  Springs  as  a  resort  in  the 
early  1800's;  the  Ebeneezer  Methodist  Church;  the  early 
history  of  the  town  of  Belmont;  a  continuation  of  the  story 
of  the  Moore  family;  and  a  letter  written  by  Col.  W.  G. 
Morris  from  Camp  Lee  at  New  Bern  during  the  Civil  War. 

The  Carteret  County  Historical  Society  held  its  fall  meet- 
ing in  Beaufort  on  October  25  with  the  President,  Mr.  F.  C. 
Salisbury,  presiding.  Mrs.  T.  T.  Potter,  retiring  Secretary, 
gave  a  report  on  the  activities  of  the  society  for  the  past 
year.  A  prize  is  to  be  awarded  by  the  society  in  1959  in  each 
of  the  five  county  high  schools  for  the  best  paper  submitted 
either  by  an  English  or  a  history  student  dealing  with  the 
county's  history.  Miss  Ethel  Whitehurst  presented  a  paper, 
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"The  Phanthom  of  the  Burning  Ship,"  and  related  a  number 
of  legends  dealing  with  the  county.  Mr.  A.  D.  Ennett  was 
appointed  to  arrange  a  joint  meeting  with  the  Onslow  County 
Historical  Society  to  be  held  at  Fort  Macon  on  April  25, 
1959,  the  ninety-seventh  anniversary  of  the  battle.  Officers 
elected  were  Mr.  Salisbury,  President;  Mrs.  E.  G.  Phillips, 
Secretary;  Mrs.  Luther  Hamilton,  Sr.,  Treasurer;  and  Miss 
Amy  Muse,  Curator.  The  following  are  to  serve  as  vice- 
presidents  for  the  coming  year:  Mr.  J.  S.  MacCormack, 
Atlantic;  Mr.  Van  Potter,  Beaufort;  Mrs.  Lucile  A.  Smith, 
Morehead  City;  Mrs.  Sally  Dudley,  Newport,  and  Mrs.  J. 
R.  Gibson,  Cedar  Point.  Three  new  members  joined  the 
society  at  this  meeting. 

The  Lee  County  Historical  Society  was  organized  on 
October  20  with  Mr.  Paul  J.  Barringer,  Jr.,  serving  as  tem- 
porary chairman  of  the  group.  Mrs.  CM.  Reeves,  Jr.,  will 
serve  as  temporary  secretary  and  the  following  persons  will 
serve  on  a  committee  to  submit  a  constitution  and  by  laws: 
Mr.  Ralph  Monger,  Chairman,  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Overton  and 
Mr.  E.  M.  Underwood,  Sr.  Miss  Edna  Byerly  will  be  in 
charge  of  publicity,  and  the  group  voted  to  establish  mem- 
bership dues  of  $1.00  per  year. 

On  November  11  the  city  library  of  Lumberton  received 
a  gift  of  books  from  the  American  Legion  Post  42,  Lumber- 
ton,  which  were  placed  on  the  Kate  Britt  Biggs  Research 
Shelf.  Mrs.  Biggs  was  largely  responsible  for  the  money  in- 
vested in  the  volumes  as  she  presented  a  $100  prize  which 
she  won  in  1957  in  the  Legion's  national  history  contest. 
Most  of  the  books  are  North  Caroliniana  or  are  related  to 
Robeson  County.  Since  1924  the  Legion  and  Ladies  Auxiliary 
have  sponsored  the  town  library  which  has  grown  slowly.  An 
appeal  was  made  to  the  public  and  in  addition  to  the  books 
selected  and  placed  on  the  research  shelf,  a  number  of  vol- 
umes have  been  contributed  by  individuals  as  gifts  and 
memorials.  The  library  will  accept  donations  of  books,  parti- 
cularly those  relating  to  North  Carolina,  for  the  Kate  Britt 
Biggs  Research  Shelf.  Books  should  be  mailed  to  the  Lum- 
berton Public  Library,  Lumberton. 
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Senator  B.  Everett  Jordan  recently  notified  Dr.  Christopher 
Crittenden,  Director  of  the  State  Department  of  Archives 
and  History,  of  a  memorandum  which  he  received  from  the 
Library  of  Congress  concerning  the  distribution  of  surplus 
duplicate  books  which  are  available  for  free  distribution  to 
educational  institutions  and  public  agencies,  including  li- 
braries. The  books  are  miscellaneous  in  character  and  can 
be  obtained  only  through  authorized  persons.  The  Library  of 
Congress  will  ship  selected  items  but  cannot  pay  shipping 
charges.  Detailed  information  may  be  secured  from  the  Ex- 
change and  Gift  Division,  Room  2010,  Library  of  Congress, 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

The  Journal  of  Southern  History,  Volume  XXIV,  Number 
2  (May,  1958),  had  an  article,  "A  Southern  Progressive  Looks 
at  the  New  Deal,"  by  Mr.  E.  David  Cronon  dealing  with  the 
career  of  Josephus  Daniels  in  the  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
administration.  In  the  same  issue  Mr.  Herbert  J.  Doherty, 
Jr.,  has  an  article,  "Alexander  J.  McKelway:  Preacher  to 
Progressive,"  which  deals  with  McKelway's  crusade  against 
child  labor  which  began  while  he  was  editor  of  the  Presby- 
terian Standard  in  Charlotte.  In  the  section,  "Notes  and  Doc- 
uments," of  the  Journal  Mr.  J.  R.  Pole  has  a  statistical  report 
entitled  "Election  Statistics  in  North  Carolina,  to  1861." 

The  Department  has  received  a  copy  of  the  Autobiography 
of  Elder  C.  B.  Hassell  (1809-1880)  from  the  Martin  County 
Historical  Society.  The  24-page  pamphlet  which  was  pub- 
lished in  Williamston  (1958)  by  permission  of  the  great- 
granddaughter  of  Hassell,  Mrs.  William  R.  Glover,  is  the 
first  publication  sponsored  by  the  county  society.  The  booklet 
will  be  useful  to  genealogists  and  members  of  the  Hassell 
family  and  its  related  branches  as  mention  is  made  of  many 
names  that  are  well  known  in  both  Martin  and  Halifax 
counties,  where  Hassell  lived.  The  autobiography  ends  on 
December  26,  1840,  and  is  produced  exactly  as  it  was  writ- 
ten which  allows  the  reader  to  share  HasseU's  hopes  and 
fears  as  well  as  his  business  experiences.  It  presents,  although 
it  was  not  intended  as  such,  an  excellent  picture  of  the 
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economic  condition  in  eastern  North  Carolina  in  the  first 
half  of  the  1800's. 

Books  received  for  review  during  the  last  quarter  are: 
Evelyn  M.  Acomb,  The  Revolutionary  Journal  of  Baron  hud- 
wig  Von  Closen,  1780-1783  (Chapel  Hill:  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  Press  for  the  Institute  of  Early  American 
History  and  Culture  at  Williamsburg,  Virginia,  1958);  Wil- 
liam M.  Armstrong,  E.  L.  Godkin  and  American  Foreign 
Policy,  1865-1900  (New  York:  Bookman  Associates,  Inc., 
1958);  Glenn  Tucker,  High  Tide  at  Gettysburg:  The  Cam- 
paign in  Pennsylvania  (Indianapolis  and  New  York:  Bobbs- 
Merrill  Company,  Inc.,  1958);  David  Stick,  The  Outer  Banks 
of  North  Carolina,  1584-1958  ( Chapel  Hill:  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  Press,  1958 ) ;  Wesley  Frank  Craven  and  James 
Lea  Cate,  The  Army  Air  Forces  in  World  War  II,  Volume 
Seven:  Services  Around  the  World  (Chicago,  111.:  The  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Press,  1958);  William  S.  Hoffmann, 
Andrew  Jackson  and  North  Carolina  Politics  (Chapel  Hill: 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1958);  Richard  S. 
Brownlee,  Gray  Ghosts  of  the  Confederacy:  Guerrilla  War- 
fare in  the  West,  1861-1865  (Baton  Rouge:  Louisiana  State 
University  Press,  1958);  Ted  R.  Worley,  The  Camp,  The 
Bivouac,  and  The  Battle  Field.  .  .  .  (Little  Rock:  Arkansas 
Southern  Press,  1958 ) ;  Clarence  Edwin  Carter,  The  Territor- 
ial Papers  of  the  United  States,  Volume  XXIII,  The  Territory 
of  Florida,  1824-1828  (Washington:  The  National  Archives, 
1958);  Spencer  Bidwell  King,  Jr.,  Ebb  Tide,  as  seen  through 
the  Diary  of  Josephine  Clay  Habersham,  1863  (Athens:  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia  Press,  1958);  William  B.  Hesseltine  and 
Donald  R.  McNeil,  In  Support  of  Clio:  Essays  in  Memory 
of  Herbert  A.  Kellar  (Madison:  State  Historical  Society  of 
Wisconsin,  1958);  Richard  Walser,  Nags  Head  and  Bertie: 
Two  Novels  by  George  Higby  Throop  (Charlotte:  Heritage 
House,  1958);  J.  Harry  Bennett,  Jr.,  Bondsman  and  Bishops: 
Slavery  and  Apprenticeship  of  the  Codrington  Plantations  of 
Barbados,  1710-1838  (Berkeley  and  Los  Angeles:  University 
of  California  Press,  1958);  Carl  N.  Degler,  Out  of  Our  Past: 
The  Forces  that  Shaped  Modern  America  (New  York:  Har- 
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per  and  Brothers,  1959);  Mody  C.  Boatright,  Robert  B. 
Downs,  and  John  T.  Flannagan,  The  Family  Saga  and  Other 
Phases  of  American  Folklore  (Urbana:  University  of  Illinois 
Press,  1958);  Donald  M.  McCorkle,  Regiment  Band  of  the 
Twenty-Sixth  North  Carolina  (Winston-Salem:  The  Morav- 
ian Music  Foundation,  Inc.,  1958);  Clarence  S.  Brigham, 
Fifty  Years  of  Collecting  Americana  for  the  Library  of  the 
American  Antiquarian  Society,  1908-1958  (Worcester,  Mass.: 
The  American  Antiquarian  Society,  1958);  Bell  Irvin  Wiley 
and  Lucy  E.  Fay,  "This  Infernal  War':  The  Confederate 
Letters  of  Sgt.  Edwin  H.  Fay  (Austin:  University  of  Texas 
Press,  1958);  Mary  Lindsay  Thornton,  A  Bibliography  of 
North  Carolina,  1589-1956  (Chapel  Hill:  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  Press,  1958);  Thomas  P.  de  Graff enried, 
1191-1956:  Seven  Hundred  and  Sixty-Five  Years.  The  de 
Graffenried  Family  Scrap  Book  (Charlottesville:  The  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  Press,  1958);  Rosamond  Randall  Bierne 
and  John  Henry  Scarff,  William  Buckland,  1734-1774,  Archi- 
tect of  Virginia  and  Maryland  (Baltimore:  The  Maryland 
Historical  Society,  1958);  Alexander  McDonald  Walker,  New 
Hanover  County  Court  Minutes,  1738-1769  (Bethesda, 
Maryland,  Privately  Printed,  1958 ) ;  George  Ruble  Woolfolk, 
The  Cotton  Regency:  The  Northern  Merchants  and  Re- 
construction, 1865-1880  (New  York:  Bookman  Associates, 
Inc.,  1958);  S.  Huntington  Hobbs,  Jr.,  North  Carolina:  An 
Economic  and  Social  Profile  (Chapel  Hill:  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  Press,  1958);  and  Jonathan  Daniels,  Prince 
of  Carpetbaggers  (Philadelphia  and  New  York:  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  Company,  1958 ) . 
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THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  INSTITUTE  OF 
EDUCATION,  1831-1834 

By  William  Gordon  Kornegay  * 

The  educational  scene  of  early  ante-bellum  North  Carolina 
cannot  be  depicted  as  one  of  great  activity.  Although  the 
cause  of  education  found  its  champions  in  such  men  as 
Archibald  D.  Murphey  and  Joseph  Caldwell,  large  numbers 
of  the  populace  were  apathetic  to  popular  education. 

One  of  the  first  efforts  to  provide  effective  State  support 
for  public  education  was  the  creation  of  a  small  school  fund 
by  the  legislature  in  1825.  Educational  legislation  aimed  at 
utilizing  this  school  fund  was  introduced  into  the  legislature 
on  several  occasions  and  although  it  was  defeated,  it  was 
indicative  of  a  growing  interest.  It  was  a  result  of  this  interest 
and  the  need  for  uniting  the  educational  forces  of  the  State 
into  a  workable  body  that  meetings  of  teachers  and  friends 
of  education  were  held  in  the  early  eighteen  thirties. 

In  July,  1830,  an  anonymous  writer  who  called  himself 
"Paedophilus"  proposed  an  annual  meeting  of  North  Carolina 
teachers  for  the  purpose  of  interchanging  views  on  subjects 
connected  with  the  teaching  profession.  In  his  article  ad- 
dressed to  the  "friends  of  Education  and  of  the  cause  of  Lit- 
erature in  North-Carolina,"  he  noted  that  several  teachers 
had  suggested  annual  meetings  for  consultation  and  "discus- 
sion of  subjects  connected  with  education  and  the  advance- 
ment of  knowledge."  As  North  Carolina  was  a  State  with  a 
scattered  population  and  with  no  large  towns,  teachers  were 

*  Dr.  William  Gordon  Kornegay  is  an  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 
at  the  University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst. 
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unable  to  share  the  experiences  of  others  in  their  profession. 
The  only  way  they  could  compensate  for  this  situation  was  to 

.  .  .  consent  occasionally  to  leave  their  respective  charges,  and 
repair  to  some  pre-appointed  rendezvous,  whither  they  can  carry 
for  free  discussion,  all  the  subjects  of  inquiry,  doubt  and  diffi- 
culty which  have  occurred  in  the  course  of  their  experience.1 

Paedophilus  proposed  that  all  persons  interested  should 
meet  in  Raleigh  on  December  15,  1830.  Some  of  the  specific 
matters  that  should  be  discussed  at  such  a  meeting  were 

. .  .  the  best  modes  of  discipline  and  tuition,  the  best  books  and 
editions  of  books,  grammatical  questions,  as  well  as  the  pro- 
motion of  professional  acquaintance  &  friendship.  .  .  .2 

The  date  suggested  for  meeting  was  during  the  session  of 
the  legislature.  Inasmuch  as  nothing  more  was  said  about 
the  meeting,  the  date  passed  with  no  attention  being  paid  to 
it.3 

During  this  same  period  (1830-1831)  several  States  had 
held  literary  and  educational  conventions.  One  in  the  State 
of  Tennessee  caused  comment  in  North  Carolina  newspapers. 
Taking  note  of  these  activities,  the  Register  noted  on  May  12, 
1831: 

A  number  of  Gentlemen,  desirous  of  promoting  the  general 
Education  of  the  People  of  this  State,  are  solicitous  of  again 
calling  the  attention  of  the  friends  of  Education,  and  of  Teachers 
generally,  to  this  subject,  and  for  this  purpose,  propose  to  hold 
a  Convention  at  Chapel  Hill,  on  the  day  before  the  ensuing  Com- 
mencement of  our  University. 

In  the  announcement  of  the  meeting  in  Chapel  Hill  it  was 
noted  that  the  North  Carolina  Legislature  in  1825  had  created 
a  fund  for  the  establishment  of  common  schools  throughout 
the  State.  It  was  felt  the  proposed  meeting  of  teachers  and 
friends  of  education  might  be  able  to  work  out  some  plan  for 
the  use  of  this  fund. 


1  Raleigh  Register  and  North-Carolina  Gazette,  July  19,  1830,  hereinafter 
cited  as  Raleigh  Register. 

2  Raleigh  Register,  July  19,  1830. 

3  Raleigh  Register,  May  12,  1831. 
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The  following  week  North  Carolina  newspapers  advertised: 

A  Convention 
Of  Teachers  and  Friends  of  General  Education 

It  is  proposed,  by  a  number  of  persons  who  feel  interested  in 
the  subject,  to  hold  a  Convention  of  Teachers  and  Friends  of 
General  Education,  in  this  State,  at  Chapel  Hill,  on  the  day  before 
the  ensuing  commencement  of  our  University,  for  the  purpose 
of  mutual  consultation,  and  the  discussion  of  subjects  connected 
with  Education  and  the  advancement  of  knowledge. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Teachers  throughout  the  State,  and  others 
friendly  to  Learning,  will  attend  this  meeting  for  the  purpose 
above  stated,  and  for  taking  into  consideration  the  expediency  of 
organizing  a  permanent  Council,  or  Senatus  Academicus,  who 
shall  meet  periodically  for  the  aforementioned  objects.4 

On  June  22  and  23, 1831,  a  group  of  teachers  and  friends  of 
education,  reported  as  "numerous  and  highly  respectable," 
met  on  the  University  campus.  They  organized  themselves 
into  a  society  which  they  named  the  North  Carolina  Institute 
of  Education,  elected  officers,5  and  adopted  a  constitution.6 
The  constitution  stated  the  objectives  of  the  society  as  "to 
diffuse  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  education,  and  by  every 
proper  means  to  improve  the  condition  of  common  schools 
and  other  literary  institutions  in  our  state.''  Membership  was 
opened  to  all  interested  in  the  subject.  Provision  was  made 
for  annual  meetings  during  commencement  week  and  the 
duties  of  officers  were  presented.  These  officers  were  en- 
trusted with  the 

.  .  .  general  interests  of  the  Institute,  with  authority  to  devise 
and  execute  such  measures  as  may  promote  its  objects.  It  shall 
be  their  duty  to  point  out  some  suitable  person  to  deliver  an 
address  before  the  society,  at  each  annual  meeting;  to  select 


4  Raleigh  Register,  May  19,  1831. 

6  President,  Simmons  J.  Baker;  Vice-Presidents,  William  McPheeters,  Rev. 
William  M.  Green,  Frederick  Nash;  Recording  Secretary,  Dr.  Walter  A. 
Norwood;  Corresponding  Secretary,  William  J.  Bingham;  Executive  Com- 
mittee, Professors  Elisha  Mitchell,  William  Hooper,  and  James  A.  Phillips. 
North  Carolina  Institute  of  Education,  Minutes  1831-32.  Filed  with  Student 
Records,  1866-68,  in  University  of  North  Carolina  Archives,  Southern  His- 
torical Collection,  University  of  North  Carolina  Library,  Chapel  Hill,  here- 
inafter cited  as  Institute  of  Education,  Minutes. 

6  One  hundred-thirty  men  signed  the  Constitution.  For  a  complete  list  of 
signers  see  list  on  page  151. 
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competent  persons  to  deliver  lectures  on  such  subjects  connected 
with  education,  as  they  may  deem  expedient  and  useful;  to  col- 
lect such  facts  as  may  promote  the  general  objects  of  the  Insti- 
tute, and  to  provide  suitable  accomodations  for  the  meeting.  They 
shall  have  power  to  fill  all  vacancies  in  their  own  body  from 
among  the  members,  and  make  by-laws  for  their  own  govern- 
ment.7 

It  was  a  distinguished  group  which  attended  this  first  In- 
stitute. Several,  such  as  T.  L.  Clingman  (later  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral in  the  Confederate  Army ) ,  were  students  at  the  Univer- 
sity at  the  time.  The  President,  Simmons  J.  Baker  of  Martin 
County,  was  a  University  graduate  of  1825  and  a  prominent 
Edinburgh-educated  physician  in  his  county.8  Of  the  three 
Vice-Presidents,  William  McPheeters  operated  an  academy 
in  Raleigh;  Reverend  William  M.  Green  was  rector  of  St. 
Matthews  Church  in  Hillsboro  and  was  destined  to  be  the 
first  Episcopal  Bishop  of  Mississippi;9  and  Frederick  Nash 
was  to  become  Chief  Justice  of  the  North  Carolina  Supreme 
Court.  Other  officers  included  William  J.  Bingham,  Head- 
master of  the  famous  Bingham  School  at  Hillsboro,  and  often 
referred  to  in  the  public  press  as  the  "Napoleon  of  School- 
masters."10 Elisha  Mitchell,  William  Hooper,  and  James 
Phillips  were  professors  at  the  University.  Other  important 
public  figures  present  included  Governor  Montford  Stokes, 
University  President  Joseph  Caldwell,  James  Iredell,  John 
Branch,  John  Bragg,  John  Owen,  Will  A.  Graham,  David  L. 
Swain,  S.  I.  Ives,  D.  M.  Barringer,  Lewis  Williams,  Hugh 
McQueen,  William  Gaston,  W.  J.  Mhoon,  Dennis  Heartt, 
J.  R.  J.  Daniel,  John  Giles,  and  Richard  H.  Battle.11 

The  meeting  was  applauded  in  the  public  press.  The  Reg- 
ister commented  that  it  was  "useful  in  awakening  an  interest 
in  behalf  of  Common  Schools— in  leading  Teachers  to  inves- 
tigate more  attentively  the  theory  of  Education,  and  in  en- 

7  Institute  of  Education,  Minutes. 

8  General  Alumni  Association,  Alumni  History  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  (Durham:  Christian  and  King,  1924),  30. 

9  Nash  K.  Burger,  "The  Rt.  Rev.  William  Mercer  Green,"  Journal  of 
Mississippi  History,  XII  (January,  1950),  3-27. 

10  Samuel  A.  Ashe,  Biographical  History  of  North  Carolina  (Greensboro: 
Charles  L.  Van  Noppen,  8  volumes,  1905-1917),  VI,  71,  hereinafter  cited  as 
Ashe,  Biographical  History. 

11  Institute  of  Education,  Minutes. 
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lightening  and  regulating  public  sentiment  on  this  important 
subject."  They  noted  it  was  a  small  beginning  but  hoped  that 
the  "maturity  of  [its]  .  .  .  fruit"  would  correspond  to  the 
"promise  of  [its]  .  .  .  blossom."  12 

The  highlight  of  the  opening  session  of  the  second  meeting 
of  the  Institute  which  convened  in  Chapel  Hill  on  June  19, 
1832,  was  an  address  by  Alfred  Moore,  a  prominent  lawyer, 
legislator,  and  planter.  He  said  the  purposes  of  the  Institute 
were  in  the  highest  interests  of  the  State  and  "its  complete 
success  must  be  the  anxious  wish  of  every  patriot."  Even 
should  the  Institute  fail, 

Good  will  have  been  done  in  making  the  friends  of  Education 
known  to  each  other,  in  the  interchange  of  thought  and  opinion, 
and  in  the  opportunities  which  will  have  been  afforded  of  form- 
ing a  just  estimate  of  the  talent,  acquirement,  and  capability  of 
usefulness  of  the  literary  portion  of  our  population.13 

Moore  probably  expressed  the  viewpoint  of  thoughtful 
friends  of  education  that  two  major  obstacles  faced  popular 
education  in  North  Carolina.  One  was  the  "summary,  hasty, 
and  indeed  petulant  mode"  with  which  the  General  Assembly 
treated  educational  matters,  but  even  more  deleterious  was 
the  condition  of  the  public  mind.  He,  also,  felt  the  populace's 
idea  of  education  was  primitive: 

To  be  able  to  read,  to  write  and  to  cipher,  is  with  them,  a 
finished  education.  Nay,  I  have,  upon  more  than  one  occasion, 
heard  a  man  called  a  scholar,  who  read  with  difficulty ;  who  wrote 
in  a  manner,  barely  sufficient  to  free  him  from  the  suspicion  of 
being  skilled  in  hiero-glyphics ;  and  whose  arithmetical  knowl- 
edge only  allowed  of  his  putting  a  few  simple  numbers  together, 
with  a  chance  of  being  occasionally  right.  To  Colleges,  they  have 
a  decided  hostility,  and  are  fixed  in  the  belief  that  they  are  solely 
designed  for  the  education  of  the  sons  of  rich  men,  that  they  may 
be  enabled  to  deceive  and  oppress  everybody  else.14 

Turning  his  attention  to  other  topics,  Moore  gave  his  ap- 
probation to  the  township  plan  of  school  organization  in  New 

13  Raleigh  Register,  July  7,  1831. 

13  Alfred  Moore,  An  Address  Delivered  Before  the  North  Carolina  Institute 
of  Education  At  Their  Annual  Meeting  (New  Bern:  John  I.  Pasteur,  1832), 
16,  hereinafter  cited  as  Moore,  Address. 
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England  and  recommended  it  for  the  State.  In  concluding  his 
speech  he  made  a  curricular  observation  on  the  classical 
languages,  noting  that  they  were  wasteful  if  used  only  to 
collect  a  "parcel  of  words"  but  were  most  helpful  if  used  in 
refining  tastes  and  enlarging  thought.15 

Noteworthy  at  the  second  day's  session  were  the  presen- 
tation of  two  lectures  and  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
(William  Gaston,  Frederick  Nash,  David  L.  Swain)  to  me- 
morialize the  legislature  on  the  subject  of  popular  education. 
Professor  Hooper,  in  the  first  lecture,  enumerated  the  "im- 
perfections of  our  primary  schools."  Such  imperfections,  he 
felt,  were  caused  by  indulgent  parents,  as  well  as  poor  teach- 
ers who  neglected  teaching  the  common  rudiments  of  an 
English  education.  Too  many  young  men,  he  noted,  were 
being  sent  to  college  "deplorably  deficient  in  orthography  and 
penmanship,"  as  well  as  the  classical  course  which  was  slowly 
being  watered  down  ("One  teacher  clips  off  a  little  here,  an- 
other a  little  there").16 

As  he  turned  to  teaching  techniques,  he  spoke  in  a  manner 
that  might  have  become  a  professor  in  a  normal  school: 

There  is  often  discoverable  in  the  teacher,  a  lamentable  want 
of  animation  and  vivacity  of  manner,  a  want  of  spirit  and  energy 
in  conducting  business.  If  instruction  is  imparted  with  spirit 
and  life,  it  will  be  received  with  spirit  and  life.  If  the  master 
keeps  wide  awake,  his  pupils  will  also.  But  if  he  be  listless, 
languid,  speaking  scarcely  loud  enough  to  be  heard,  and  allowing 
them  to  answer  in  the  same  style,  why  the  whole  school  will  be 
pervaded  by  the  same  listless,  hum-drum,  careless  manner,  which 
sickens  a  spectator  just  to  witness  it  for  one  hour. 

Hooper  believed  the  teacher  should  make  use  of  oral 
lectures  "in  a  spirited  and  entertaining  manner."  He  should 
ask  questions  to  keep  alive  attention  and  "make  memory  re- 
sponsible for  what  it  has  received."  His  call  for  visual  aids 
would  have  pleased  the  modern  educator.  If  the  day's  lesson 
is  on  Caesar's  campaigns  in  Gaul,  the  teacher  should  have 

16  Moore,  Address. 

"William  Hooper,  A  Lecture  on  the  Imperfections  of  Our  Primary 
Schools  and  the  Best  Method  of  Correcting  Them  (New  Bern:  John  I.  Pas- 
teur, 1832),  28,  hereinafter  cited  as  Hooper,  Lecture. 
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the  assistance  of  "all  necessary  apparatus,  maps,  globes,  plans 
of  towns  and  sieges,  military  engines.  .  .  .  " 17 

Hooper's  views  on  schoolhouse  construction  were  not  so 
prophetic  of  the  future.  In  describing  his  ideal  classroom,  he 
justifiably  insisted  on  a  good  stove,  but  suggested  that  stu- 
dents should  sit  with  their  backs  to  the  master,  "this  arrange- 
ment answering  the  same  end  as  blind  bridles  upon  carriage 
horses,  that  they  cannot  see  the  danger  from  behind,  but 
being  in  momentary  expectation  of  it,  will  be  always  on  the 
alert."  He  also  wanted  a  room  for  solitary  confinement  behind 
the  school  where  the  delinquent  student  could  ( during  play 
hours )  "repent  of  his  offences  in  solitary  meditation.  .  .  .  " 18 

In  his  conclusion  Professor  Hooper  made  a  plea  (which 
was  a  presentiment  of  educational  meetings  yet  to  be  held ) 
for  the  establishment  of  seminaries  for  the  education  of 
schoolmasters.19 

In  the  final  lecture  Henry  S.  Ellenwood  of  Hillsboro  spoke 
on  "elocution,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  art  of  read- 
ing." Not  only  was  reading  being  neglected,  he  felt,  but  when 
it  was  taught,  incorrect  methods  were  used.  He  feared  chil- 
dren were  being  permitted  "to  be  their  own  instructors,  with- 
out much  interference  on  the  part  of  teachers." 20  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  methodology  of  reading  was  an  early 
concern  of  educational  groups  in  North  Carolina. 

Although  the  proceedings  of  the  1833  meeting  of  the  In- 
stitute are  missing,  it  is  known  that  it  as  well  as  the  com- 
mencement was  well  attended: 

Another  overflowing  Commencement  furnishes  evidence  that 
a  new  spirit  is  awakening  in  favor  of  the  University,  and  that 
the  Addresses  annually  delivered,  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
men who  accept  the  appointments  and  invitations  of  the  Literary 
Societies  and  of  the  Institute  of  Education,  have  an  attraction 
which  it  was  not  foreseen  would  attach  to  them.  The  houses  of 
the  village  were  thronged  and  crowded  until  they  would  hold 


17  Hooper,  Lecture. 
M  Hooper,  Lecture. 

19  Hooper,  Lecture. 

20  Henry  S.  Ellenwood,  A  Lecture  on  Elocution,  Particularly  With  Refer- 
ence to  the  Art  of  Reading  (New  Bern:  John  I.  Pasteur,  1832),  16. 
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no  more.  .  .  .  Among  the  visitors  were  Gov.  Swain,  and  Ex- 
Governors,  Owen,  Iredell  and  Branch.21 

The  main  addresses  of  the  Institute  are  extant.  The  first 
was  by  Joseph  Alston  Hill,  a  successful  young  lawyer  of 
Wilmington,  who  spoke  on  June  twenty-sixth,  the  day  before 
the  commencement.  Ashe  has  described  him  as  "probably  the 
most  eloquent  orator  that  the  State  of  North  Carolina  has 
produced/'22  Notable  in  his  address  other  than  the  usual 
generalities  on  the  importance  of  a  good  education  were 
views  held  by  him  in  regard  to  grouping  and  discipline- 
views  that  hearkened  to  the  twentieth  century.  He  expressed 
concern  over  the  difficulty  schools  had  in  adjusting  to  the 
"individual  peculiarities  of  mind  and  character"  of  the  stu- 
dents. He  decried  that  "boys  of  unequal  capacities,  and  of 
minds  in  different  degrees  matured"  were  put  together  in  the 
same  classroom  and  the  slow  students  were  made  to  keep 
pace  with  the  "swift."  "The  teacher,  consulting  the  pupil's 
capacity  and  disposition,  should  adapt  the  plan  of  instruction 
to  the  intellectual  and  moral  dimensions  of  the  learner."  23 

As  to  discipline,  he  pointed  out  that  pupils  were  not  "un- 
frequently  sacrificed  to  the  dogma"  of  a  teacher  "who,  ad- 
hering rigidly  to  some  favourite  scheme  of  education,  .  .  . 
[refused]  the  slightest  relaxation  of  his  rule  of  discipline." 
He  further  noted  that  the  "birchen  sceptre"  was  a  poor  source 
of  inspiration  for  learning  but  appeared  to  be  unrivalled  in 
the  art  of  teaching.  Corporal  punishment,  if  it  had  to  be  part 
of  school  discipline,  should  be  used  only  as  a  last  resort.  An 
affection  should  exist  between  teacher  and  pupil: 

It  is  the  glory  of  Socrates,  that  when  condemned  to  die,  his 
disciples  crowded  around  him,  eager  to  testify  their  affection, 
prompt  to  deplore  his  misfortune  and  to  soothe  his  grief.  It  may 
be  questioned,  whether,  should  one  of  our  modern  teachers  be 
condemned  to  drink  the  hemlock,  his  disciples  would  make  as 
forward  a  display  of  their  sympathies;  the  revengeful  urchins 
would  I  doubt,  be  apt  to  applaud  the  justice  of  the  sentence,  and 


21  Raleigh  Register,  July  2,  1833. 

22  Ashe,  Biographical  History,  IV,  183. 

33  Joseph  Alston  Hill,  Address  Delivered  at  Chapel  Hill  before  the  North 
Carolina  Institute  of  Education  (Chapel  Hill:  I.  C.  Partridge,  1833),  16, 
hereinafter  cited  as  Hill,  Address. 
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consider  the  infusion  of  hemlock,  a  fair  return  for  the  unmerci- 
ful doses  of  birch  or  chinquepin,  administered  to  themselves.24 

In  other  lectures,  James  D.  Johnson  spoke  of  lyceums,  and 
Walker  Anderson,  an  Adjunct  Professor  of  Natural  Philoso- 
phy and  Astronomy  at  the  University,  brought  the  attention 
of  the  Institute  again  to  the  question  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments. His  views  appear  liberal  in  an  age  when  schoolmas- 
ters were  considered  "harsh."  He  was  particularly  concerned 
over  the  harmful  effect  of  punishment  on  the  female  student 
which  he  felt  the  school  should  be  preparing  for  the  gentle, 
"love-inspiring  offices  of  her  station."  A  stern  discipline  and  a 
competitive  system  for  rewards  was  all  right  for  the  male  stu- 
dent who  in  life  must  struggle  for  pre-eminence,  but  to  the 
female  "it  matters  not  with  how  much  or  how  little  fidelity 
the  mothers  and  wives  around  her  fulfill  their  duties."  Ac- 
cordingly, he  noted,  a  "certain  standard  of  excellence  in 
scholarship  and  propriety  of  deportment"  should  be  set  by 
the  school  for  the  female,  and  she  should  be  judged  according 
to  how  "she  reaches  or  falls  short  of  that  standard." 25 

In  August  following  the  third  Institute,  Walter  A.  Nor- 
wood, the  Institute's  treasurer  advertised26  that  the  funds 
of  the  Institute  had  been  exhausted  by  the  publications  of 
the  previous  year  and  urged  those  indebted  to  the  Institute 
to  forward  the  amount  as  soon  as  possible  to  Chapel  Hill.  He 
stated  that  the  membership  was  not  sufficient  to  cover  the 
expenses  of  publications  for  the  present  year  and  urged  "per- 
sons friendly  to  the  objects  of  the  Institute"  to  become  mem- 
bers by  sending  the  treasurer  an  annual  contribution  of  one 
dollar. 

The  1834  meeting  of  the  Institute  was  only  briefly  noted 
by  the  Chapel  Hill  Harbinger: 

On  Wednesday  forenoon  a  meeting  of  the  "North  Carolina 
Institute"  was  held.  And  in  the  afternoon,  the  members  of  the 
Institute,  and  audience  generally  were  entertained  by  an  Address 


24  Hill,  Address. 

26  Walker  Anderson,  Lecture  on  the  Subject  of  "Exciting  Emulation  In 
Schools  by  the  Use  of  Reward  and  Punishments"  (Chapel  Hill:  I.  C. 
Partridge,  1834) ,  12. 

28  Raleigh  Register,  August  20,  1833. 
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from  Professor  Mitchell  on  the  subject  of  common  schools,  in 
which  there  was  much  profitable  matter  seasoned  by  several 
touches  of  his  peculiar  humor.27 

Professor  Mitchell  in  this  main  address28  called  for  the 
establishment  of  a  system  of  common  schools  in  North  Caro- 
lina. He  said  the  people  of  the  State  should  not  "lie  upon 
their  backs  and  rail  at  the  legislature  for  not  sending  a  school- 
master to  educate  their  children"  but  rather  "apply  their  own 
shoulders  to  the  wheel."  He  favored  a  strong  local  support  of 
schools  as  opposed  to  a  State  supported  system  and  pointed 
out  the  good  start  Massachusetts  had  made  with  its  sys- 
tem. He  believed  that  schools  could  be  maintained  most 
economically  with  the  "eagle  eye  of  private  interest  watching 
over  it." 

He  proposed  a  wide  use  of  "females"  as  schoolmistresses. 
A  great  waste  of  resources  in  the  State  were  those  "  'brown- 
corn-fed  nymphs'— young  females,  born  in  humble  circum- 
stances; without  property,  and  whose  honest  industry  is  the 
only  fund  to  which  they  can  look  for  a  maintenance."  These 
young  ladies  could  make  more  money  and  serve  the  State 
better  as  school  teachers  than  as  farm  or  factory  workers. 

Mitchell  alluded  to  a  visit  of  General  Jackson's  in  the  North 
where  he  was  greeted  by  thousands  of  factory  girls  and  add- 
ed, "Should  he  favor  North  Carolina  with  a  visit,  I  would 
have  him  welcomed  at  the  Virginia  line  by  a  mile  of  school- 
mistresses, each  with  a  dictionary  and  spelling-book  under 
her  arm. .  .  ." 

With  the  1834  meeting,  the  Institute  appears  to  have 
become  dormant  but  in  the  four  years  of  its  existence,  it 
perhaps  focused  the  attention  of  the  most  distinguished 
scholars  and  politicians  in  the  State  on  educational  problems. 
In  introducing  the  subject  of  common  schools  before  such  an 
influential  forum  as  that  afforded  at  annual  University  com- 
mencements, it  no  doubt  contributed  its  share  to  the  move- 
ment which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  public  schools 
in  the  State  at  the  end  of  the  decade. 

27  Reprinted  in  the  Star  (Raleigh),  July  3,  1834. 

28  Elisha  Mitchell,  A  Lecture  on  the  Subject  of  Common  Schools  Deliv- 
ered Before  the  North  Carolina  Institute  of  Education  (Chapel  Hill:  I.  C. 
Partridge,  1834),  12. 
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WE'VE  COME  A  LONG  WAY: 

HISTORY  AND  HISTORICAL  ACTIVITIES 

IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

By  Christopher  Crittenden 

Now  and  then,  in  various  fields  of  endeavor,  it  is  well  to 
stop  and,  as  it  were,  to  take  a  look  at  ourselves— to  take  stock 
of  what  we  have  accomplished,  what  we  have  failed  to  ac- 
complish, and  what  we  may  perhaps  hope  to  achieve  in  the 
future.  It  is  this  kind  of  look  in  the  field  of  history  and  histori- 
cal activities  in  North  Carolina  that  I  propose  for  us  to  take 
tonight. 

The  North  Carolina  Historical  Review  for  January,  1927, 
included  Dr.  J.  G.  deRoulhac  Hamilton's  article,  "The  Pres- 
ervation of  North  Carolina  History,"  in  which  the  author  un- 
dertook to  tell  what  had  been  accomplished  in  the  historical 
field  in  our  State  up  to  that  date.  The  present  account  seeks 
to  bring  the  story  up  to  date,  as  well  as  to  touch  on  certain 
areas  that  Dr.  Hamilton  did  not  cover. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  century  we  seem  to  have  made 
remarkable  progress  in  this  field.  In  general,  our  people  today 
are  probably  showing  more  interest  and  activity  in  their  his- 
tory than  ever  before.  Let  us  consider  different  phases  of  the 
subject  and  see  what  has  actually  been  accomplished. 

In  the  field  of  official  archives,  the  valuable  series  of  records 
of  the  various  State  departments  and  agencies  are  for  the 
most  part  preserved  either  in  the  agency  of  origin  or  in  the 
State  Archives.  Thanks  to  the  fine  work  in  which  the  late 
R.  D.  W.  Connor  pioneered,  we  do  not  have  the  bad  situation 
that  yet  exists  in  some  of  our  States  where  valuable  and  irre- 
placeable official  records  are  rotting  or  mildewing,  or  being 
chewed  up  by  insects  in  closets,  attics,  or  basements,  or  on 
trash  heaps.  Within  the  past  half  dozen  years,  in  addition  to 
transferring  valuable  records  to  the  State  Archives,  we  have 

*  Dr.  Christopher  Crittenden  is  Director  of  the  State  Department  of 
Archives  and  History.  This  paper  was  delivered  as  his  presidential  address 
to  the  Historical  Society  of  North  Carolina  at  Wake  Forest  College, 
Winston-Salem,  November  1,  1957. 
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developed  a  program  of  records  administration  that  involves 
writing  an  administrative  history  of  each  State  agency,  mak- 
ing an  inventory  of  its  records,  and  providing  for  every  series 
of  records  of  the  agency  by  fixing  schedules  for  either  per- 
manent preservation  by  the  agency,  or  immediate  disposal, 
or  microfilming  and  disposal,  or  disposal  after  a  stated  period 
of  time  ( usually  after  transfer  to  our  State  Records  Center ) , 
or  immediate  or  eventual  transfer  of  records  to  the  State 
Archives. 

Our  county  records  are  likewise  better  preserved  than  for- 
merly. Many  of  the  older,  valuable  series  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  State  Archives,  and  others  have  been  micro- 
filmed, with  microfilm  copies  being  placed  in  the  Archives. 
Many  of  our  counties  are  caring  for  their  records  better  than 
they  did  a  few  decades  ago.  A  program  of  records  adminis- 
tration for  our  one  hundred  counties  is  being  developed,  with 
schedules  for  the  various  series  of  records. 

The  official  records  of  our  municipalities  in  general  are  not 
as  valuable  for  historical  research  as  are  the  records  of  our 
State  agencies  and  counties.  Thus  the  municipal  records  have 
not  received  as  much  attention,  but  we  are  undertaking  to 
work  out  a  program  of  records  administration  in  this  field  also. 

In  the  realm  of  private  and  unofficial  manuscripts  we  can 
hardly  be  accused  of  lagging  behind.  At  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  is  the  large  and  valuable  Southern  Historical 
Collection,  including  materials  not  merely  from  North  Caro- 
lina but  from  the  entire  South.  At  Duke  University  is  the 
extensive  manuscript  collection  relating  to  the  Methodists, 
North  Carolina,  the  South,  the  rest  of  the  Nation,  and  even 
certain  foreign  countries.  The  State  Archives  include  the 
private  and  unofficial  papers  of  many  persons  prominent  in 
North  Carolina  history.  At  Salem  are  the  methodically  kept 
and  well-preserved  Archives  of  the  Moravians.  At  Montreat 
is  the  extensive  and  valuable  collection  relating  to  the  South- 
ern Presbyterians.  The  Methodists  have  begun  a  similar  col- 
lection at  Lake  Junaluska.  The  Guilford  College  Library 
preserves  many  Quaker  records.  In  the  Wake  Forest  College 
Library  is  a  large  Baptist  collection.  Atlantic  Christian  Col- 
lege has  assembled  materials  relating  to  the  Disciples  of 
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Christ.  In  addition,  there  are  several  smaller  public  manu- 
script collections  in  our  State. 

Likewise,  in  the  field  of  libraries  we  have  come  a  long  way. 
Both  Duke  University  and  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
have  built  up  very  large  collections  in  the  realm  of  history, 
and  some  of  our  colleges  have  useful  collections  in  special 
fields.  In  public  libraries,  our  State  Library  has  worthwhile 
research  collections,  and  some  of  our  county  and  municipal 
libraries  have  likewise  acquired  research  materials  of  value, 
especially  for  their  own  local  areas. 

In  historical  research,  it  would  appear  that  we  are  doing 
our  share.  The  archives,  manuscript  collections,  and  libraries 
listed  above  are  extensively  and  intensively  used  by  research- 
ers. These  consist  of  faculty  members  from  universities  and 
colleges  in  our  own  State,  elsewhere  in  the  South,  and 
throughout  the  Nation.  Many  of  them  are  graduate  students. 
In  addition,  there  are  other  researchers— writers  of  historical 
fiction,  writers  of  newspaper  and  magazine  articles,  amateur 
writers  of  county  history,  and  still  others.  And  of  course  we 
always  have  with  us  those  engaged  in  genealogical  research, 
who  make  use  particularly  of  official  State  and  county  records. 

In  historical  publication,  we  likewise  seem  to  be  accom- 
plishing a  great  deal.  To  a  large  degree  our  publications  are 
based  on  research  in  the  sources  indicated  above.  Our  two 
university  presses,  our  State  Department  of  Archives  and 
History,  and  our  commercial  publishers  ( of  which  several  are 
now  doing  good  work  in  the  historical  field)  issue  annually 
dozens  of  historical  volumes.  In  magazines,  we  have  The 
North  Carolina  Historical  Review,  together  with  The  North 
Carolina  Historical  and  Genealogical  Quarterly  (mainly 
genealogical)  and  The  State  magazine  (of  a  popular  type, 
now  containing  less  historical  material  than  formerly).  Our 
newspapers  carry  many  feature  articles  as  well  as  items  of 
spot  news  relating  to  history. 

In  radio  and  television  we  have  experimented  with  his- 
torical topics,  especially  recently  over  WUNC-TV.  Of  course 
we  receive  from  outside  our  borders  many  chain  radio  and 
TV  programs  of  a  historical  nature. 
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In  the  teaching  of  history,  we  require  a  certain  amount  of 
this  subject  at  varying  levels  in  our  elementary  and  high 
schools.  All  of  our  colleges  and  universities  give  courses  in 
history  taught  by  professionally  trained  experts.  Our  two 
universities  include  two  of  the  leading  graduate  schools  in 
the  entire  Nation,  and  each  is  strong  in  the  field  of  history. 
Courses  are  given  in  various  periods  and  aspects  of  history, 
and  a  great  deal  of  attention  is  devoted  to  southern  and  North 
Carolina  history. 

One  significant  development  of  the  past  quarter  century 
has  been  our  achievement  in  the  historical  drama.  This  began, 
as  we  all  recall,  with  Paul  Green's  "The  Lost  Colony"  at  Fort 
Raleigh  in  1937— a  new  and  original  achievement  in  the  his- 
torical field  which  the  author  dubbed  a  "symphonic  drama" 
but  which  the  public  insists  on  calling  a  "pageant."  So  effec- 
tive and  so  successful  was  this  venture  that  it  has  been  copied 
many  times  in  North  Carolina,  elsewhere  in  the  South,  and 
indeed  throughout  the  Nation.  Even  the  proud  Old  Dominion 
has  followed  our  lead  in  this  respect. 

In  the  development  of  historical  museums  we  have  built 
up  in  Raleigh  our  State  Hall  of  History,  which  undertakes  to 
tell  the  story  of  North  Carolina's  past  in  its  various  periods 
and  phases.  A  number  of  local  museums  of  merit  have  been 
established,  such  as  the  Wachovia  Museum  in  Salem,  which 
portrays  the  history  of  the  Moravians,  and  the  Rowan  Mu- 
seum in  Salisbury,  which  is  undertaking  to  cover  the  history 
of  that  county.  We  have  a  number  of  special  museums,  such 
as  those  maintained  by  the  National  Park  Service  at  Guilford 
Courthouse  and  Fort  Raleigh,  which  do  a  splendid  job  in 
covering  a  well-defined,  limited  field.  Another  museum  of  this 
specialized  type  is  that  of  the  Cherokee  Indian,  at  Cherokee. 

There  is  more  interest  in  preserving  our  historic  sites  than 
ever  before.  This  activity  is  being  conducted  by  individuals 
( as  in  the  case  of  Bandon  Plantation,  maintained  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Fletcher);  the  patriotic  societies  (as  with  "The 
Cornwallis  House,"  maintained  by  the  Colonial  Dames ) ;  the 
counties  (for  instance,  the  reconstructed  home  of  Nathaniel 
Macon,  kept  up  by  Warren  County);  and  the  municipalities 
(for  example,  the  Andrew  Johnson  Birthplace,  maintained 
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by  the  City  of  Raleigh ) .  The  United  States  Government  takes 
care  of  several  historic  sites  within  our  borders  (such  as 
Moores  Creek  National  Military  Park). 

The  State  Government  within  recent  years  has  entered 
into  this  program  on  a  broad  scale.  Some  of  this  activity,  of 
course,  is  conducted  by  special  commissions,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Tryon  Palace  Commission,  which,  as  all  of  us  know,  is 
restoring  the  Colonial  Capitol  of  North  Carolina.  Two  State 
agencies  that  are  engaged  to  a  limited  degree  are  the  State 
Department  of  Conservation  and  Development,  which  main- 
tains Fort  Macon  and  Pettigrew  State  Parks,  and  the  High- 
way Department,  which  is  responsible  for  the  erection  and 
maintenance  of  some  800  historical  markers  and  also  for 
maintaining  a  few  historic  areas  ( such  as  the  site  of  the  Ben- 
nett Place ) .  Most  of  this  work  that  is  done  by  the  State,  how- 
ever, is  handled  by  the  Department  of  Archives  and  History, 
which  was  assigned  the  full  function  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  1955.  The  Department  maintains  some  sites  directly  (as 
Town  Creek  Indian  Mound  and  Alamance  Battleground). 
It  is  responsible  for  certain  sites  that  are  acquired  by  the 
State  but  leased  to  unofficial  organizations  for  maintenance 
(as  the  James  Iredell  House  in  Edenton  and  the  House  in 
the  Horseshoe  in  Moore  County).  The  Department  also 
handles  certain  funds  appropriated  by  the  General  Assembly 
for  various  properties  to  which  the  State  does  not  acquire 
title  ( for  example,  Historic  Halifax ) . 

What  unofficial  organizations  are  engaged  in  historical 
activity  in  our  midst?  A  part  is  played  by  certain  national 
and  regional  groups  such  as  the  American  Historical  Associa- 
tion, the  Mississippi  Valley  Historical  Association,  the  Society 
of  American  Archivists,  the  American  Association  for  State 
and  Local  History,  and  the  Southern  Historical  Association. 
From  time  to  time  many  of  us  serve  as  officers  and  on  com- 
mittees, participate  in  programs,  perhaps  engage  in  extra- 
curricular divertissements,  and  otherwise  take  part  in  the 
activities  of  these  organizations. 

Of  State  organizations  we  have  quite  a  few.  We  have,  of 
course,  the  Historical  Society  of  North  Carolina,  dating  back 
to  Governor  Swain  and  recently  revived— an  organization 
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limited  to  seventy-five  members  who,  to  be  eligible  for  mem- 
bership, must  have  made  substantial  contributions  to  the 
field  of  history.  We  have  our  North  Carolina  Literary  and 
Historical  Association,  established  in  1900,  straddling  the 
areas  of  literature  and  history,  with  a  broad  and  growing 
membership  of  some  1,200,  the  program  of  which  has  recently 
been  expanded.  Our  North  Carolina  Society  of  County  and 
Local  Historians  is  a  grass  roots  organization  whose  chief 
function  is  to  conduct  tours  of  our  various  counties.  Our 
North  Carolina  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  Antiquities  is 
both  a  social  and  a  historic  preservation  organization.  We 
have  a  number  of  patriotic  societies,  both  state-wide  and 
local,  with  their  feet  more  or  less  in  the  historical  field. 

Certain  special  organizations  exist  and  function,  each  for  a 
specialized  and  limited  purpose.  Such  organizations  are  the 
Roanoke  Island  Historical  Association,  whose  sole  function 
is  to  produce  "The  Lost  Colony,"  and  the  Cherokee  Histori- 
cal Association,  which  handles  "Unto  These  Hills."  Covering 
a  part  of  our  State  is  the  Western  North  Carolina  Historical 
Association,  a  very  active  and  useful  organization.  Of  county 
and  other  local  historical  societies  we  now  have  some  half  a 
hundred— far  more  than  ever  before. 

We  have  now  undertaken  to  present  a  bird's-eye  view  of 
the  total  situation.  Perhaps  it  will  be  in  order  if,  as  a  sequel, 
we  attempt  to  do  a  little  evaluating— to  try  to  see  what  we 
have  done  and  what  we  have  failed  to  do.  In  attempting  this, 
of  course  we  enter  into  the  area  of  opinion  and  judgment. 
What  follows  is  merely  one  man's  opinion,  and  could  be 
wrong.  Here  are  my  own  comments,  for  whatever  they  may 
or  may  not  be  worth: 

In  our  official  archives  program,  if  I  may  be  pardoned  for 
saying  so,  North  Carolina  seems  to  rank  among  the  half  dozen 
leading  States  of  the  Nation.  Recognized  as  among  the  best 
is  our  work  in  records  administration  and  public  archives, 
both  State  and  local.  More  needs  to  be  done  with  our  coun- 
ties and  municipalities.  I  am  glad  to  report  that  our  State  De- 
partment of  Archives  and  History  can  now  undertake  to 
render  this  service  through  a  new  employee,  a  Public  Records 
Examiner,  authorized  by  the  last  General  Assembly. 
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In  private  and  unofficial  manuscript  collections,  we  appear 
to  rank  at  or  near  the  top.  Rare  indeed  is  the  significant  col- 
lection of  private  manuscripts  that  is  not  being  tracked  down 
by  one  of  our  depositories— and  sometimes,  I  have  heard, 
there  is  more  than  one  tracker  after  the  same  collection. 
There  may  be  certain  weaknesses  in  this  program  that  need 
to  be  corrected.  Some  of  our  universities  and  colleges  (in- 
cluding certain  State  institutions )  do  not  have  adequate  pro- 
grams for  handling  their  own  records.  Many  of  our  business 
organizations  probably  do  not  conduct  suitable  programs  of 
records  administration  and  do  not  adequately  preserve  their 
archives. 

We  have  strong  research  libraries.  Many  of  our  local  libra- 
ries perhaps  are  not  doing  as  good  a  job  as  they  might  of 
preserving  the  sources  of  local  history— newspapers,  for  in- 
stance. (In  this  connection,  it  probably  would  be  unwise  for 
most  of  our  local  libraries  to  undertake  to  preserve  manu- 
scripts. These  should  go  in  most  instances  to  larger  deposi- 
tories that  are  equipped  to  handle  them.) 

We  may  not  be  suitably  preserving  the  source  materials, 
both  printed  and  manuscript,  in  certain  special  fields.  For 
example,  there  are  several  institutions  each  of  which  pre- 
serves a  good  collection  for  a  certain  religious  group,  but  are 
adequate  collections  being  made  for  some  minority  groups, 
such  as  our  Episcopalians  and  Jews?  There  would  seem  to  be 
a  good  opportunity  to  preserve  the  records  of  our  minority 
racial  groups.  Probably  very  useful  collections  could  be  built 
up  for  such  elements  in  our  population  as  the  Germans, 
Scotch-Irish,  and  the  Scottish  Highlanders.  There  would  ap- 
pear to  be  a  very  fine  opportunity  to  establish  a  special  collec- 
tion on  the  history  of  the  Negro  in  our  State. 

In  research,  always  more  could  be  done— new  and  addi- 
tional topics  that  need  to  be  explored  are  forever  turning 
up,  or  old  subjects  need  to  be  re-examined.  But  on  the  whole 
we  seem  to  be  holding  our  own  well  in  comparison  with 
other  States. 

In  publishing  we  likewise  apparently  are  doing  well.  We 
are  publishing  source  materials  and  secondary  works  and 
articles.  We  now  have  good  general  histories  of  our  State, 
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including  an  excellent  one-volume  history.  One  question: 
Should  we  seek  to  establish  a  popular  historical  magazine 
such  as  American  Heritage  or  Virginia  Cavalcade?  Almost 
undoubtedly  such  a  publication  would  arouse  a  great  deal 
of  interest,  but  at  the  present  time  the  cost  would  seem  to  be 
prohibitive. 

In  the  teaching  of  history,  I  wonder  whether  in  the  schools 
our  subject  has  gotten  mixed  up  with  the  "social  studies"  and 
with  other  very  broad  and  generalized  topics  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  it  has  largely  lost  its  meaning.  Are  we  getting  our 
young  people  to  learn  enough  facts?  As  I  travel  around  the 
State  I  am  impressed  by  how  little  factual  information  on  the 
history  of  North  Carolina  has  been  acquired  by  both  our 
school  children  and  our  college  students.  I  realize,  of  course, 
that  we  run  here  into  questions  of  educational  theory— 
whether  progressive  education  is  a  good  thing,  for  example— 
and  I  am  sure  you  do  not  want  me  at  this  point  to  attempt  a 
discussion  of  such  involved  problems.  I  do  feel,  however, 
that  we  are  not  teaching  our  young  people  enough  of  the 
facts  of  our  State  history. 

Radio  and  TV  would  appear  to  be  somewhat  in  the  ques- 
tionable sphere.  Our  Department  of  Archives  and  History 
has  experimented  with  these,  but  we  still  don't  know  quite 
what  the  answers  are.  One  thing  we  have  learned  is  that  a 
tremendous  amount  of  time  is  ordinarily  required  fo_:  the 
preparation  of  such  programs.  Are  they  worth  it?  Are  thev 
merely  ephemeral?  Are  they  used  once  and  then  gone  forever? 
In  this  connection  we  run  into  the  problems  of  recording, 
slide  programs,  motion  pictures,  and  other  audio-visual  aids. 
There  would  seem  to  be  possibilities  along  these  lines,  but 
they  have  not  yet  been  fully  worked  out. 

In  historical  museums,  we  have  come  a  long  wav,  but  we 
can  even  do  more.  The  chief  need  of  our  State  Hall  of  History, 
and  indeed  of  the  entire  Department  of  Archives  and  History, 
is  for  a  new  building  so  that  ample  services  can  be  rendered 
to  all  the  people  of  our  State.  There  are  excellent  opportuni- 
ties for  additional  special  museums,  and  it  would  be  a  fins 
thing  if  every  county  could  have  its  own  local  museum. 
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As  for  historic  sites,  there  are  undoubtedly  fine  possibili- 
ties. In  this  connection  we  probably  should  bear  in  mind  the 
need  of  preserving  the  typical— such  as  a  pre-machine-age 
crossroads  village,  a  tobacco  barn,  or  a  Victorian  town  house 
(like  those  yet  remaining  on  Blount  Street  in  Raleigh),  but 
there  are  undoubtedly  limits.  It  would  seem  that  the  State 
government  should  maintain  only  sites  of  state-wide  histori- 
cal significance,  only  a  few  dozen  at  the  most.  In  addition, 
there  would  appear  to  be  a  future  for  local  restoration  pro- 
grams, such  as  the  very  fine  one  at  Old  Salem. 

Of  organizations  of  state-wide  scope,  we  seem  to  have 
enough,  at  least  for  the  present.  The  great  need  seems  to  be 
for  a  larger  number  of  local  organizations— at  least  one  in 
every  county— and  we  are  moving  rapidly  in  this  direction. 

In  conclusion,  since  1900  we  in  North  Carolina  have  come 
a  long  way  on  the  road  of  developing  and  expanding  our  his- 
torical program  and  activities.  But  there  is  always  more  to  be 
done.  Of  chief  significance,  our  people  still  are  not  adequately 
informed  regarding  their  history.  I  feel,  and  feel  strongly, 
that  it  is  our  duty  and  responsibility  to  make  use  of  every 
practicable  device  and  method  we  can  think  of,  every  weapon 
in  our  armor,  in  order  to  encourage,  stimulate,  and  assist  our 
people  to  comprehend  and  appreciate  their  past,  the  heritage 
that  is  theirs. 


PAPERS  FROM  THE  FIFTY-EIGHTH  ANNUAL 

SESSION  OF  THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  LITERARY  AND 

HISTORICAL  ASSOCIATION,  INC.,  RALEIGH, 

DECEMBER  5,  1958 

INTRODUCTION 

Culminating  in  an  address  by  President  Harry  S.  Truman, 
delivered  in  the  Raleigh  City  Auditorium  to  some  3,000  per- 
sons, the  fifty-eighth  annual  session  of  the  North  Carolina 
Literary  and  Historical  Association  drew  the  largest  attend- 
ance and  was  the  best  publicized  for  many  a  year— probably 
for  all  time.  The  year  1958  marked  the  one  hundred  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Andrew  Johnson  in  the  City  of 
Raleigh,  and  the  Association  and  allied  societies  featured  this 
sesquicentennial  in  their  meetings.  Not  merely  in  size  but 
also  in  quality  it  was  felt  that  the  various  meetings  compared 
favorably  with  those  of  other  years. 

With  the  exception  of  the  talk  by  Dr.  Robert  Lee  Humber, 
"Sir  Walter  Raleigh  Memorial"  (for  which  no  copy  was  pre- 
pared), we  are  glad  to  include  in  the  pages  that  follow  all 
the  papers  that  were  presented  at  all  the  Association's  meet- 
ings. 
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LEST  WE  FORGET:  NORTH  CAROLINA'S 

COMMEMORATION  OF  THE  WAR  BETWEEN 

THE  STATES 

By  Hugh  Dortch 

In  a  little  more  than  two  years  we  will  reach  the  centennial 
of  the  greatest  struggle  in  which  our  nation  ever  engaged. 
The  United  States  Government  has  established  a  Commission 
to  co-ordinate  activities  in  this  commemorative  field,  and 
many  of  the  States,  including  our  sister  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia,  have  already  set  up  committees  or  commissions  for 
the  purpose.  It  seems  fitting  and  proper  that  our  own  State  of 
North  Carolina  and  our  people  participate  in  this  commemo- 
ration. 

In  the  very  beginning,  in  order  to  clarify  what  we  propose 
to  do— and  also  what  we  do  not  propose  to  do— let  me  quote 
from  an  address  by  a  distinguished  southern  historian,  Dr. 
Bell  Irvin  Wiley  of  Emory  University,  a  member  of  The  Na- 
tional Commission,  delivered  to  that  Commission  earlier 
this  year. 

I  should  like  to  stress  the  point  that  the  Civil  War  Centennial 
Commission  hopes  earnestly  to  avoid  any  sort  of  activity  that 
will  tend  to  revive  the  bitterness  and  hatred  engendered  by  the 
conflict  of  a  century  ago.  Rather,  we  want  to  commemorate  the 
greatness  demonstrated  by  both  sides  in  that  momentous  strug- 
gle. The  Civil  War  was  a  time  of  supreme  greatness  for  both 
North  and  South — and  for  the  American  Nation.  Never  before 
nor  since  have  Americans  been  called  on  to  make  such  enormous 
sacrifices  as  in  the  terrible  years,  1861  to  1865.  The  cost  is  tragi- 
cally told  in  terms  of  human  lives. 

On  the  Southern  side  about  258,000  soldiers  made  the  supreme 
sacrifice;  of  these,  94,000  died  of  hostile  bullets  and  164,000 
from  other  causes.  On  the  Union  side,  deaths  aggregated  360,222 ; 
of  these,  110,070  were  battle  casualities  and  250,112  were  deaths 
from  other  causes.  More  than  twice  as  many  men,  North  and 
South,  died  of  disease  as  perished  from  enemy  bullets.  The  aggre- 


*  Colonel  Hugh  Dortch  of  Goldsboro  is  a  practicing  attorney  and  is 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  War  Centennial  Committee,  North  Carolina  Literary 
and  Historical  Association. 
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gate  in  soldier  deaths  on  both  sides  in  the  Civil  War  was  618,000. 
Deaths  of  American  service  men  in  all  other  wars,  beginning 
with  the  American  Revolution  and  coming  on  down  through  the 
Korean  Conflict,  totaled  only  606,000. 

But  deaths  of  men  who  donned  the  uniform  were  only  a  part 
of  the  sacrifice.  The  deprivation,  anxiety,  loneliness,  and  sorrow 
of  the  folk  at  home,  and  especially  of  the  lowly  women  left  to 
care  for  large  families  during  the  absence  of  their  menfolk,  were 
so  tremendous  as  hardly  to  be  comprehensible  to  people  of  our 
generation. 

These  enormous  sacrifices  were  made  by  the  people  of  both 
sections  with  a  fortitude  and  heroism  that  was  nothing  short  of 
magnificent.  The  exemplary  conduct  of  our  forebears  in  this 
costly  struggle  should  inspire  in  us  the  profoundest  admiration 
and  pride. 

It  is  this  sacrifice  and  heroism  of  Americans,  North  and  South, 
that  we  Americans  of  today,  their  descendants,  seek  to  commemo- 
rate. There  is  no  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Commission,  as  I  in- 
terpret its  motivation,  to  give  to  the  commemoration  any 
sectional  or  partisan  character.  The  War  was  America's  greatest 
experience  and  the  Centennial  commemoration  of  it  should  be 
an  American  activity,  an  American  ceremonial,  recognizing  the 
sincerity  of  both  contestants  and  glorying  in  the  greatness  that 
they  demonstrated  in  supporting  their  respective  causes. 

Along  these  same  lines,  the  National  Commission  has  em- 
phasized that  through  these  local  observances  will  arise  "A 
new  study  of  American  patriotism— a  study  which  should 
give  us  a  deeper  understanding  of  the  immense  reserves  of 
bravery,  of  sacrifice  and  of  idealism  which  lie  in  the  Ameri- 
can character."  They  propose  that  in  commemorating  the 
Centennial  of  the  War  that  "We  do  not  want  simply  to  string 
together  a  series  of  holidays,  reviving  here  the  exultation  of 
victory  and  there  the  sadness  of  defeat.  Rather,  the  Centen- 
nial must  give  us  a  new  understanding  of  the  way  in  which 
Americans  built  from  sacrifice  and  suffering  an  enduring 
nation  and  a  lasting  peace." 

In  keeping  with  these  suggestions  of  State  and  local  par- 
ticipation and  evaluating  the  part  that  North  Carolina  played 
in  this  War,  giving  more  men  to  the  Confederate  cause  and 
suffering  more  losses  than  any  other  State,  The  North  Caro- 
lina Literary  and  Historical  Association  has  formed  a  com- 
mittee made  up  of  fifty-five  citizens  representing  every  sec- 
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tion  of  the  State.  The  first  meeting  of  this  North  Carolina 
Civil  War  Centennial  Committee  was  held  in  Raleigh  on 
October  10.  Colonel  Hugh  Dortch,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee, presided.  The  background  and  purposes  of  the  Cen- 
tennial observance  were  given  by  Dr.  Christopher  Critten- 
den, Director  of  the  State  Department  of  Archives  and  His- 
tory. Members  of  the  Committee  were  introduced.  It  was 
pointed  out  at  this  time  that  the  State  of  Virginia  has  already 
enacted  a  bill  authorizing  a  Centennial  Commission  and  that 
$25,000  per  year  has  been  appropriated  for  this  purpose. 

A  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Committee, 
as  follows: 

Whereas,  that  War  was  the  greatest  test  our  country  ever 
faced,  built  of  the  heroism  and  endurance  that  were  drawn  from 
men  and  women  of  both  sections  by  devotion  to  principles  valued 
more  than  life  itself,  and  the  loss,  the  gain,  and  the  experience 
itself  are  a  common  National  possession,  and 

Whereas,  our  ancestors,  having  fought  to  the  limit  of  endur- 
ance for  four  years,  when  the  fighting  ended  closed  ranks  and 
ever  since  have  stood  firmly  together,  fighting  side  by  side,  when 
occasion  has  demanded,  and 

Whereas,  it  is  just  and  right  that  the  people  of  the  State  of 
North  Carolina,  remembering  the  valor  and  sacrifice  of  its  sons, 
who  fought  and  died  for  principles  which  they  believed  eternal, 
and  the  sons  of  other  states  who  also  made  the  supreme  sacrifice 
for  their  convictions,  should  commemorate  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  The  War  Between  The  States,  and 

Whereas,  A  National  Commission  has  been  established  to  plan 
for  and  conduct  appropriate  programs  in  connection  with  the 
approaching  Centennial  of  the  many  important  events  of  the 
Civil  War,  and 

Whereas,  many  States  of  the  Union  have  established  agencies 
to  conduct  such  programs,  and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  appropriated 
$100,000  annually,  the  State  of  Virginia  $25,000  annually,  and 
other  states  have  made  comparable  appropriations  for  this 
purpose,  and 

Whereas,  the  State  of  North  Carolina  contributed  more  men 
to  the  Southern  cause,  and  suffered  heavier  losses,  than  did  any 
other  State. 

Now  therefore,  Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Civil  War  Centennial 
Committee  of  The  North  Carolina  Literary  and  Historical  Asso- 
ciation : 
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1.  That  it  is  fitting  and  proper  that  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  its  people  participate  fully  in  the  proposed  Civil  War 
Centennial  Programs. 

2.  That  the  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  is  hereby 
respectfully  requested  to  authorize  the  appointment  of  a  state- 
wide commission  for  this  purpose. 

3.  That  the  General  Assembly  is  respectfully  requested  to 
make  an  appropriation  toward  this  end  of  $25,000  annually  for 
the  1959-1961  biennium. 

Adopted  at  a  meeting  in  the  city  of  Raleigh,  October  10,  1958. 

An  Executive  Committee  was  elected  and  includes  the 
following:  Colonel  Hugh  Dortch,  Chairman,  Goldsboro;  Mr. 
Billy  Britt,  Smithfield;  Mrs.  D.  S.  Coltrane,  Raleigh;  Mr.  Paul 
Green,  Chapel  Hill;  Dr.  Robert  Lee  Humber,  Greenville;  Mrs. 
Ernest  Ives,  Southern  Pines;  Mr.  Hector  McLean,  Lumber- 
ton;  Mr.  McDaniel  Lewis,  Greensboro;  Mr.  Herb  O'Keef, 
Raleigh;  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Peacock,  High  Point. 

Now,  in  a  practical  and  definite  way,  how  do  we  suggest 
that  the  State  of  North  Carolina  commemorate  this  Cen- 
tennial: 

1.  By  locating  and  preserving  valuable  documents.  We  should 
make  every  effort  to  bring  to  light  manuscripts,  diaries,  photo- 
graphs, and  other  records  contributing  to  the  true  history  of  the 
War,  and  to  see  that  such  records  are  placed  in  fireproof  de- 
positories where  they  will  be  permanently  preserved. 

2.  By  encouraging  and  sponsoring  research  and  publication. 
We  should  foster  and  support  research  that  will  result  in  new 
volumes  of  documents  and  secondary  works  on  North  Carolina's 
part  in  the  War.  A  specific  project  that  we  should  encourage  is 
the  completion  of  the  great  work,  A  History  of  North  Carolina  in 
The  War  Between  the  States,  better  known  by  a  short  title  Bethel 
to  Sharpsburg,  by  that  fine  scholar,  Dr.  Daniel  Harvey  Hill.  Dr. 
Hill  lived  only  to  carry  the  work  the  first  year  and  a  quarter,  and 
by  all  means  it  ought  to  be  finished  in  order  to  recount  in  full 
detail  North  Carolina's  contribution  to  the  Southern  cause.  We 
should  likewise  encourage  research  and  publication  of  special 
works  on  the  history  of  various  military  units,  campaign  or 
battle  histories,  and  our  State  on  the  home  front,  including  in- 
dustry, transportation,  agriculture,  and  various  other  aspects  of 
the  everyday  life  of  our  people  at  home. 

3.  By  developing  promotion  and  publicity.  We  should  make 
full  use  of  the  press,  radio,  television,  motion  pictures,  and  other 
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means  of  communication  in  order  to  inform  our  people  and  the 
entire  Nation  of  North  Carolina's  great  contribution.  We  should 
encourage  local  historical  societies,  patriotic  organizations,  and 
other  groups  to  engage  in  activities  in  this  field. 

4.  By  arranging  Memorial  observances.  We  should  plan  and 
prepare  to  commemorate  campaigns  and  battles  in  our  State  and 
also  to  hold  state-wide  commemorative  ceremonies  to  observe 
significant  anniversaries.  We  should  undertake,  where  appropri- 
ate, to  produce  fitting  dramas,  both  indoor  and  outdoor.  Our  State 
has  been  the  leader  in  the  entire  Nation  in  this  kind  of  observ- 
ance. Certainly  we  should  expect  to  make  a  success  of  this  during 
the  forthcoming  Centennial. 

The  purpose  of  all  this  is  twofold: 

1.  To  make  our  people  conscious  of  their  great  and  noble 
history,  to  see  that  they  are  cognizant  of  the  heritage  that  is 
theirs. 

2.  To  obtain  for  our  State  its  share  of  the  tremendous  tourist 
business  that  will  develop  in  connection  with  these  observances. 
We  do  not  wish  in  any  way  to  cheapen  or  commercialize  the 
commemoration  but  it  has  been  proved  by  The  Lost  Colony,  Unto 
These  Hills,  and  other  similar  performances  that  a  high  standard 
of  drama  and  patriotism  can  be  maintained,  while  at  the  same 
time  large  numbers  of  tourists  can  be  attracted. 

Other  States  are  going  to  take  part  in  this  commemoration. 
If  we  in  North  Carolina  should  fail  suitably  to  do  so,  we 
would  be  missing  a  great  and  golden  opportunity— golden  in 
more  ways  than  one. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  communities  and  groups  in  our 
State  in  any  event  are  going  to  participate  in  one  way  or  an- 
other. The  proposed  State  Commission  will  seek  to  plan  and 
co-ordinate  these  activities. 

This  in  brief,  is  what  your  Committee  is  seeking  to  do. 
Your  Committee  feels  that  our  State  has  a  great  and  wonder- 
ful opportunity  in  this  field.  It  is  hoped  that  full  advantage 
will  be  taken  of  this  opportunity. 


"TWEETSIE" 
By  Julian  Scheer  * 

There  are  few  writers  or  historians  I  know— and  I  consider 
myself  neither— who  enjoy  the  chore  of  speechmaking,  no 
matter  how  informal.  Those  who  do  enjoy  it— the  frightening 
process  of  looking  at  watches,  rustling  notes,  sipping  of  water 
—appear  to  be  either  recent  graduates  of  the  new  American 
craze,  the  toastmasters  clubs,  or  for  money  or  to  help  book 
sales.  I  have  not  had  time  to  study  the  fine  art  of  speech- 
making  at  a  toastmasters  club;  I  am  not  getting  paid;  and  I 
doubt  seriously  if  anyone  here  will  rush  to  Alfred  Williams 
to  purchase  a  copy  of  Tweetsie,  The  Blue  Ridge  Stem- 
winder  ($2.95,  Heritage  House)  or  Choo  Choo:  The  Char- 
lie Justice  Story  ($3.95,  Bentley).  I  am  afraid  I  have  no 
Lolita  on  the  bookstore  shelves  this  Christmas. 

I  am  frank  to  admit  that  I  am  out-of-place  before  this 
group,  a  group  which  not  only  writes  but,  God  forgive, 
reads! 

My  position,  using  the  term  loosely,  on  The  Charlotte 
News  ( Charlotte,  5  cents )  has  resulted  in  my  being  required 
to  do  much  of  this  kind  of  thing  but  I  still  can't  get  used  to 
it.  I  omitted  one  facet  of  the  chores  of  speechmaking:  ego. 
And  when  Dr.  Crittenden  invited  me  to  speak,  I  could  not 
say  no,  especially  since  he  spent  at  least  $1.35  on  a  long 
distance  telephone  call  to  Blowing  Rock.  I  do  think  I  should 
add  here  that,  while  satisfied  at  the  moment  with  the  task 
ahead  and  ready  to  face  it  bravely,  20  minutes  seems  quite 
a  limitation  if  I  am  to  "tell  all  about  Tweetsie." 

To  the  task,  then:  I  should  like  to  break  this  20  minutes,  or 
the  18/4  minutes  v/hich  are  left,  into  three  parts:  (1)  What 
is  Tweetsie?  (2)  How  do  you  write  a  history  of  Tweetsie? 
and  (3)  Why  Tweetsie  today? 

The  act  of  the  Tennessee  State  Legislature  which  gave 
birth  nearly  a  century  ago  to  the  East  Tennessee  and  West- 
ern North  Carolina,    and    subsequently   to   Tweetsie,    was 

*  Mr.  Julian  Scheer  is  a  columnist  for  The  Charlotte  News,  Charlotte. 
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fathered  purely  by  commercial  considerations.  And  so  long 
as  these  considerations  were  served  by  the  narrow  gauge 
railroad,  it  prospered. 

But  to  the  mountain  people  of  Carolina  and  Tennessee, 
people  isolated  for  generations  from  the  world  beyond  the 
footwalks  of  the  hills,  Tweetsie  grew  up  with  the  region  as 
a  natural  thing  that  went  hand  in  hand  with  what  God  had 
planned.  Few  of  these  people  had  even  seen  a  train. 

When  the  road  was  chartered,  the  westernmost  Carolina 
tracks  were  those  of  the  Western  North  Carolina  Railroad, 
but  its  iron  went  only  as  far  as  the  Head  of  the  Road  in  the 
Piedmont  hills  a  few  miles  west  of  Salisbury,  still  miles  from 
the  mountain  country. 

On  the  Tennessee  side  of  the  Appalachians,  connecting 
railroads  made  a  system  along  a  line  strung  from  Bristol  in 
Virginia  through  Knoxville,  down  to  Chattanooga  in  Tennes- 
see; but  the  great  mountains  were  not  breached  east  and 
west. 

The  discovery  of  magnetic  iron  ore  in  the  mountains  of 
North  Carolina  and  the  great  railroad  boom  which  followed 
the  Civil  War  brought  Tweetsie  to  the  Blue  Ridge.  The  ter- 
rain was  as  rugged  as  any  in  eastern  America,  and  the  ore  had 
to  be  hauled  out  economically  to  be  of  any  real  value. 

In  1866,  the  Tennessee  State  Legislature  granted  a  charter 
to  the  East  Tennessee  and  Western  North  Carolina  Railroad 
"for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  Railroad  from  the  East 
Tennessee  and  Virginia  Railroad,  commencing  at  either  Car- 
ter or  Johnson  Depots  on  said  road,  running  by  way  of  Eliz- 
abethton,  Doe  River  Cove  and  Crab  Orchard  to  the  North 
Carolina  line  near  the  Cranberry  Iron  Works." 

The  charter  bound  the  company  to  begin  work  in  two 
years  and  to  complete  the  work  in  five— but  times  were 
hard.  The  railroad  underwent  several  changes  of  ownership 
and  name  and  by  the  time  the  line  was  five  miles  long  it  was 
already  in  receivership.  Finally,  Ario  Pardee,  a  Philadelphia 
business  man,  bought  the  line;  and  he  had  some  stock  in  the 
Cranberry  Iron  and  Coal  Company  which  had  been  organ- 
ized to  take  the  rich  ore  from  the  Cranberry  mines. 
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After  a  tangle  of  legal  difficulties,  the  work  on  the  line 
began  in  earnest  in  1879  under  the  work  of  a  young  engineer 
named  Col.  Thomas  E.  Matson.  His  men,  working  with  prim- 
itive tools,  swung  into  the  task  ahead.  They  moved  slowly 
eastward  through  the  frowning  walls  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  the 
Doe  River  Gorge— chipping  out  the  first  of  five  tunnels— and 
moved  toward  Cranberry.  From  Cranberry  to  Hampton  the 
bed  rose  1,500  feet  at  one  point. 

Fifteen  years  after  the  charter  had  first  been  granted— 
and  a  million  dollars  worth  later— the  road  was  completed 
from  Johnson  City,  Tennessee,  to  Cranberry,  North  Caro- 
lina. Eventually  the  lure  of  timber  brought  the  line— after 
the  purchase  of  the  old  Linville  River  Railroad— to  its  ulti- 
mate terminus  of  Boone. 

In  1916  Tweetsie  had  become  a  66-mile  railroad  from 
Johnson  City,  Tennessee  to  Boone.  And  here  the  legend  de- 
velops, for  Tweetsie  brought  civilization  to  the  hills. 

Tweetsie  was  not  just  one  engine,  as  many  believe.  It  was 
at  least  12  during  her  long  career.  The  East  Tennessee  and 
Western  North  Carolina— which  was  known  affectionately 
as  "Eat  'Taters  and  Wear  No  Clothes"  or  "Exquisite  Trains 
and  What  Nice  Conductors"— carried  five  to  six  freights  a 
day  and  three  passenger  trains  on  fairly  regular  schedules. 
Tweetsie  moved  over  these  hazardous  tracks  at  rates  varying 
from  five  miles  an  hour  to  the  unheard  of  speed  of  40. 

Tweetsie's  huffing  and  puffing,  winding  and  dipping,  tun- 
neling through  the  hills  became  a  part  of  a  new  way  of  life, 
for  the  little  train  brought  magazines  and  newspapers,  doc- 
tors, preachers,  teachers,  and  old  time  drummers  to  the 
region.  For  a  half  a  century— until  floods  in  1940  wiped  out 
half  the  line  and  she  was  ultimately  abandoned  in  1950— 
the  narrow  gauge  engines,  all  called  Tweetsie,  and  miniature 
coaches  tweeted  past  farms  and  homes,  as  pleasant  and  un- 
hurried conductors  rattled  off  romantic  names  like  Watauga 
Point,  Sycamore  Shoals,  Pardee  Point,  Roan  Mountain,  Cran- 
berry, Minneapolis,  Montezuma,  Shulls  Mills  and  Boone. 

The  authors  of  the  little  book  on  Tweetsie,  Miss  Elizabeth 
McDonald  Black  of  Queens  College,  Charlotte,  and  myself, 
found  that  Tweetsie,  while  her  impact  was  great,  had  no 
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The  mountain  people  often  came  out  to  greet  "Tweetsie"  on  her  run  from  Johnson 
City,  Tennessee,  to  Boone,  North  Carolina.  "Tweetsie"  always  stopped  when  she  was 
flagged  down. 
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colorful  history  as  the  Union  Pacific  which  opened  the  west 
or  the  mighty  New  York  Central  which  sped  up  the  Mohawk 
Valley.  I 

Ours  had  to  be  told,  we  thought,  in  spiritual  values.  We 
decided  that  more  important  than  carloadings  was  the  re- 
sponse of  the  people  of  the  region  to  the  railroad.  We  tackled 
what  I  consider  a  rather  unique  historical  problem. 

We  used  a  fictionalized  folk  approach  and  have  tried  to 
tell  the  story  of  the  train  in  the  spirit  and  vernacular  of  the 
people  of  the  hills.  What  did  Tweetsie  mean  to  them?  Why 
did  they  love  the  train?  How  did  the  train  change  their  way 
of  life?  We  found  we  could  tell  the  story  of  the  significance 
it  had  on  the  lives  of  these  isolated  people. 

The  story  of  Tweetsie,  I  felt,  had  to  be  told  in  terms  like 
these: 

A  woman  flagging  down  a  train  and  an  engineer  yelling, 
"Hurry  up  and  get  on." 

"Get  on?"  the  woman  said,  "I  just  want  the  time  of  day." 

Or  the  story  of  the  train  the  day  it  jumped  the  track.  While 
the  crew  was  awaiting  wrecker  help  from  Johnson  City,  a 
woman  "confessed"  the  crime.  The  train  had  killed  her  pig, 
she  said,  and  she  was  sick  and  tired  of  awaiting  her  claim.  So 
she  greased  the  tracks  with  lard  from  the  very  same  pig— 
and  would  do  so  until  the  ET&WNC  paid  her  off.  Needless 
to  say,  the  claim  check  arrived  shortly. 

And  there  is  the  story  about  a  certain  house  on  the  top  of 
a  hill.  The  train  crews  stopped  there  frequently,  telling  in- 
quisitive passengers  that  they  ran  up  the  hill  to  get  a  drink 
of  cool  mountain  water. 

The  truth:  the  area's  prettiest  gal  lived  there. 

And  Tweetsie  today?  Grover  C.  Robbins,  Jr.,  a  young  vis- 
ionary and  a  successful  businessman,  was  reared  within  the 
sound  of  Tweetsie's  shrill  whistle.  He,  too,  missed  it  when  it 
left  the  hills.  Forever  he  seemed  to  be  stumbling  into  it— for 
there  was  always  talk,  it  seemed,  of  the  beloved  little  train. 

Robbins  decided  to  bring  the  train  back  to  the  hills.  It  had 
an  unsuccessful  and  frightening  experience  in  Virginia  by 
promoters  there  who  were  washed  away  by  Hurricane  Hazel. 
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Gene  Autry,  the  Hollywood  cowboy,  had  an  option  to  buy. 
Robbins  bought  Autry's  option  and  shipped  the  train  to 
Blowing  Rock  two  years  ago. 

I  sat  with  Grover  one  day  this  fall  and  tried  to  find  out 
why.  Surely,  he  saw— while  many  laughed— the  commercial 
value  it  could  have  as  a  tourist  attraction.  Surely,  there  was 
sentiment  attached  to  his  move.  But  Grover  put  it  to  me 
simply  and  plainly. 

"I  am  a  timberman,"  he  said.  "All  my  life  I  have  been  cut- 
ting down  trees— taking  something  away  that  was  meant  to 
be.  I  saw  in  Tweetsie  an  opportunity  to  give— to  give  back 
to  the  people  who  loved  her,  just  as  a  man  would  love  a 
tree— something  dear.  This  I  have  done." 


BELLES-LETTRES  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA,  1957-1958 
By  James  S.  Purcell  * 

This  electrifying  title  is  not  deliberately  misleading.  I 
frankly  admit  that  I  will  not  reveal  the  winners,  I  will  not 
give  any  faint  clues  or  misdirections,  I  will  not  defend  the 
actions  of  the  Board  of  Award.  I  will  say  that  I  do  not  know 
who  the  winners  are.  For  a  few  minutes  I  will  talk  about  the 
twenty-one  books  in  the  designated  categories— ten  fiction, 
seven  poetry,  four  juvenile— published  in  the  twelve  months 
ending  June  30,  1958.  While  I  do  bespeak  your  attention,  I 
will  understand  if  you  simply  listen  with  unbated  breath. 

The  line-up  is  imposing.  I  use  the  term  made  popular  in 
television  but,  judging  from  the  prominence  of  the  West  as 
fictional  locale,  "round-up"  would  be  more  appropriate.  In 
the  line-up  there  are  crimes  aplenty.  There  are,  of  course, 
the  sins  of  the  boudoir.  There  is  theft— ranging  from  a  five- 
dollar  gold  piece  (the  "golden  penny"  of  The  Secret  Circle), 
and  "the  poor  widow's  sheep"  of  Tall  in  the  Sight  of  God,  to 
the  entire  Modesty  Valley,  stolen  from  the  Indians,  in  the 
same  book,  and  the  decommissioned  Liberty  ship  from  the 
flotilla  at  Wilmington  in  The  Eye  of  a  Gentle  Night.  There  is 
homicidal  violence— from  the  delightful  garroting  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  in  Dave  Morrah's  Alice  in  Wunderbarland  to 
the  simple  murders  of  human  beings  in  Tall  in  the  Sight  of 
God,  Pillar  of  Cloud,  Dawn  at  Midnight,  The  Eye  of  a  Gentle 
Night,  and  the  carnage  of  War  Country.  But  in  the  end  it  is 
demonstrated  that  crime  does  not  pay,  except  perhaps  in  the 
matter  of  Ajax  Arvane  and  his  fertile  valley  and  certainly  in 
the  matter  of  Dave  Morrah's  mayhem  on  the  language.  Wit- 
ness the  final  paragraph  of  "Rip  Von  Winkler": 

Finaller  das  upwoken  ist  gecomen.  Der  noggen  ben  splitten  mit 
achen.  Das  beard  ben  reachen  der  knees.  Der  shooter  ist  ober- 


*  Dr.  James  S.  Purcell  is  a  Professor  of  English  at  Davidson  College, 
Davidson.  Dr.  Purcell  reviewed  the  books  eligible  for  the  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  Award  for  fiction,  the  Roanoke-Chowan  Award  for  poetry,  and 
the  American  Association  of  University  Women  Award  for  juvenile 
literature. 
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crusten  mit  rusten,  and  der  pooch  ben  missen.  Mit  ein  flashen, 
Rip  ist  recallen  der  drinken  und  der  elfers.  Rip  ist  also  recallen 
der  frau,  mit  shudderen.  Ist  das  Winkler  returnen?  Himmel, 
nien!  Rip  ben  finden  das  jug  und  repeaten  der  gulpen  und  der 
outengepassen ! 

Another  southerner,  a  great  writer,  who,  like  some  of  the 
authors  we  are  now  considering,  deserves  to  be  better  known, 
Ellen  Glasgow,  has  tendered  an  assurance  and  a  warning  to 
southern  writers. 

The  race  that  inherits  a  heroic  legend  must  have  accumulated 
an  inexhaustible  resource  of  joy,  beauty,  laughter,  and  tragic 
passion.  To  discard  this  rich  inheritance  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
standard  utilitarian  style  is,  for  the  Southern  novelist,  pure 
folly.1 

Many  of  the  North  Carolina  writers  of  this  past  year  have 
recognized  this  heritage,  a  rich  one  indeed.  Robert  A.  Bowen 
in  Tall  in  the  Sight  of  God  realistically,  but  sensitively,  takes 
the  Arvanes  from  Ajax  and  the  1771  Battle  of  Alamance  to 
the  mountains  and  the  great-grandson  Robin,  the  "spittin' 
image  of  ol'  Ajax,"  and  his  career  as  a  captain  in  the  Confed- 
erate Army  and  the  leader  in  rebuilding  Modesty  Valley 
after  the  War.  This  novel,  quickened  with  often-earthy  de- 
tail, is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  the  southern 
Highlander.  Manly  Wade  Wellman  in  his  Lights  Over  Skele- 
ton Ridge  has  made  another  addition  to  the  mountain  lore  as 
well  as  to  his  own  impressive  list  of  titles.  The  North  Carolina 
mountain  region  of  the  present  day  is  graphically  treated  as 
Mr.  Wellman  tells  of  the  mine  workings  supposedly  done  by 
"Ancients"  and  the  mysterious  lights  on  what  he  calls  Skel- 
eton Ridge. 

Across  the  State,  W.  Frank  Landing  returns  to  the  Civil 
War  past  and  makes  use  of  his  native  area  of  seaboard  North 
Carolina  in  telling  the  story  of  the  construction  and  battles 
of  the  Rebel  ram  "Albemarle"  in  War  Cry  of  the  South.  Hal 
Floyd  in  The  Eye  of  a  Gentle  Night  (shades  of  F.  Scott  Fitz- 
gerald! )  stays  on  the  seaboard,  Wilmington  and  Southport, 

1  Ellen  Glasgow,  A  Certain  Measure   (New  York,  1938),  142-143. 
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but  comes  to  the  present  time  for  his  detail-laden  account  of 
crime  and  sex  in  the  Cape  Fear  region. 

A  large  part  of  the  juvenile  literature  ( possibly  three  of  the 
four  entries )  is  laid  in  the  State.  Swamp  Life:  An  Almanac  is 
a  narrative  of  the  wild  creatures  in  a  small  swamp  along  the 
banks  of  Little  Fiery  Gizzard  Creek,  near  Pine  Bluff,  as  seen 
through  the  perceptive  eyes  of  Glen  Bounds  and  revealed 
through  his  deft  words  and  drawings.  There  is  sensitivity  but 
no  sentimentality;  one  section  is  headed:  "Everyone  Has  To 
Eat  and  Some  Must  Eat  Their  Neighbors."  Nina  Payne  Long 
in  My  Talking  Parakeet  and  Other  Stories  for  Children  re- 
membered her  own  not-always-happy  childhood  in  Piedmont 
North  Carolina— a  childhood  of  watermelon  slicing  and  brush 
arbor  preaching  as  well  as  a  disappointing  Christmas.  While 
the  childhood  that  Ina  B.  Forbus  presents  in  The  Secret  Circle 
is  the  eternal  land  of  fantasy,  the  true-to-life  details  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Crickety  Creek  reveal,  to  me  at  least,  rural 
North  Carolina  of  a  generation  ago. 

Not  all  of  the  writers  under  our  scrutiny  concerned  them- 
selves with  the  Carolina  scene.  And  in  the  eyes  of  the  Board 
of  Award  they  did  not  need  to;  in  the  scoring  of  the  com- 
peting book  "Relevance  to  North  Carolina  and  her  people" 
accounted  for  only  ten  points  out  of  a  possible  hundred, 
Donald  R.  Morris,  in  Warm  Bodies,  recalled  fifteen  years  of 
Navy  life  as  he  bounced  through  several  months  as  a  lieu- 
tenant on  an  LST  in  peace  time.  There  were  side  trips,  by 
bus,  to  the  ancestral  home  of  the  land-based  heroine  in  Little 
Hominy.  "It's  in  North  Carolina.  Not  far  from  Big  Hominy," 
as  the  harrassed  telephone  operator  discovered.  Query:  Does 
Lt.  Morris  get  his  ten  points?  Betty  Smith  does  not  get  hers. 
In  Maggie-Now  she  lovingly  reviewed  her  Irish  heritage  from 
County  Kilkenny  to  Brooklyn.  She  does  deserve  her  accumu- 
lation of  points  for  "Universality  of  appeal." 

Other  authors  found  literary  resources  in  the  far  West,  a 
popular  setting.  Jackson  Burgess  in  Pillar  of  Cloud  wrote  of  a 
westward  trek  made  iust  before  the  Civil  War,  a  journey 
suspensively  alive  with  a  forest  fire  and  psychological  ten- 
sions. Just  after  the  Civil  War,  a  rancher-squatter  conflict  in 
the  Arizona  Territory  set  the  stage  for  the  action  in  Gray 
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Harris's  Dawn  at  Midnight.  William  O.  Turner  has  captured 
the  turbulence  of  the  Northwest,  the  territory  of  Washington 
in  1855,  in  his  War  Country.  Glenn  Rounds,  in  his  other  entry 
in  juvenile  literature,  Whitey  and  the  Wild  Horse,  shows  that 
he  is  as  much  at  home  on  his  home  on  the  range  in  Montana 
as  he  is  in  the  Sandhills  swamp. 

Two  of  the  poets  in  our  group  used  North  Carolina  themes. 
Edith  Deaderick  Erskine  wrote  several  "ballads"  of  the  moun- 
tains. One  tells  of  a  mountain  boy  who  "lived  up  Reems  Creek 
way." 

Oh,  Zeb  Vance  fished  for  mountain  trout, 
He  waded  in  the  streams, 
He  drove  his  mule  to  plow  the  fields 
The  while  he  dreamed  his  dreams. 
("Mountain  Days") 

Another  North  Carolinian  was  given  tribute  in  Mrs.  Erskine's 
lines— Thomas  Wolfe. 

His  mind  was  an  infinite  chalice 
Upheld  for  the  last  drop  of  wine. 

("Infinite  Chalice") 

Opal  Winstead's  collection,  Daughter  of  Saul  and  Other 
Poems,  with  its  strong  Biblical  themes  includes  several  poems 
of  regional  significance.  They  are  the  measured  "Carolina 
Work  Song,"  "Gray  Street"  ( the  scene  of  a  quiet  tragedy  in  a 
textile  town ) ,  and  this  four-line  vignette,  "A  Certain  Southern 
Street": 

Magnolia  blossoms,  opulent  and  cold 
Adorn  decaying  grandeur  as  of  old; 
And  tired  beauty  is  laid  out  in  state, 
Stiffly  unbending  like  the  public's  Great. 

Much  of  the  poetry  submitted  transcended  the  regional. 
Some  of  it  is  inspirational,  even  philosophical,  in  tone:  John 
Calvin  Hauenstein's  Poems  of  Renewal,  Milton  Wynn  King's 
Anvil  Knells,  and  some  of  Paul  Bartlett's  Moods  and  Memo- 
ries.  Johnnie  Lee  Marks's  rhythmical  exercises,  Peep  Holes, 
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are  directed  to  the  child's  "wise  simplicity,"  as  the  author 
aptly  puts  it.  Wyche  Reiter  Hart's  romantic  lyricism,  sug- 
gested by  the  title  of  her  volume,  The  Golden  Falcon,  is 
openly  expressed  in  "To  a  Reader": 

They  tell  me  that  the  days  are  gone 

When  romance  ruled  both  men  and  art; 
That  now  the  modern  idiom 

Is  what's  required  to  jolt  the  heart! 

And  yet  I'm  sure  I'm  not  the  lone 
Romantic  lost  in  modern  time, 
So  for  those  other  misplaced  souls 
I  try  to  write  romantic  rhyme ! 

At  the  other  extreme  there  is  the  hardness  of  idea  and  symbol 
in  Mrs.  Erskine's  "Old  Harlot"  with  the  "symbols  of  ruin" 
which  would  win  recognition  from  the  most  dedicated  ad- 
herents to  the  "New  Poetry": 

She  groped  beside  her  chair  for  a  tomato  can, 
Its  picture  showing  nature's  rich  fruition. 
Down  inside  she  skillfully  spat  blood. 

In  between  are  some  of  Paul  Bartlett's  sonnets  in  which  the 
strong  idea  is  encased  in  the  traditional  form.  "Cold  War"  is 
a  good  example: 

Now  is  the  tautened  interval  of  waiting, 
The  dark,  the  heavy  hour  of  huddling  fear — 
The  herd-cohesion  when  the  storm  is  near. 

Now  is  the  season  of  insensate  hating, 

Of  foe-revilement  and  of  self -inflating, 

When  reason  flees  the  scorn  of  folly's  sneer, 
And  tawdry  work,  so  showily  sincere, 

Is  wived  with  drab  intent  in  mongrel  mating. 

Man  now  with  man  has  come  to  grips  at  last, 
Not  armed  with  spear  or  musket,  as  of  yore, 

But  with  a  new  device  whose  thunder-blast 
Shall  tally  brasiered  millions  to  its  score  .  .  . 

The  age  of  lethal  littleness  is  past; 
The  day  of  meager  murder  is  no  more. 
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Another  literary  annal  of  North  Carolina  has  been  consid- 
ered; another  chapter  has  been  added  to  the  Kulturgeschichte 
of  the  State.  Some  of  the  twenty  authors  of  1958  are  worthy 
descendants  of  another  author,  John  Lawson,  Gentleman, 
Surveyor-General  of  North  Carolina,  who,  just  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago,  was  writing  his  book,  A  New  Voyage  to 
Carolina  .  .  .  published  in  London  in  1709.  Lawson,  who 
almost  certainly  fulfilled  the  three-year  residence  rule  of  eli- 
gibility for  an  award,  assured  the  Lords  Proprietors  of  the 
colony,  to  whom  his  book  was  dedicated: 

I  here  present  your  Lordships  with  a  Description  of  your  own 
Country,  for  the  most  part,  in  her  Natural  Dress,  and  therefore 
less  vitiated  with  Fraud  and  Luxury.  A  Country,  whose  Inhabit- 
ants may  enjoy  a  Life  of  the  Greatest  Ease,  and  Satisfaction, 
and  pass  away  their  Hours  in  solid  Contentment. 


A  REVIEW  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  NON-FICTION, 

1957-1958 

By  Roy  Parker,  Jr.* 

Come  to  the  theater,  a  mountain  crafts  school,  the  public 
welfare  office.  Meet  carpetbaggers  and  governors,  doctors  in 
Confederate  gray,  in  Union  blue,  in  modern  white.  Listen  to 
mountain  folks  and  Outer  Bankers,  Reformation  philosophers 
and  Confederate  cavaliers.  Go  with  Tar  Heels  to  Iran,  Scot- 
land County,  Pasquotank,  Northampton.  Know  of  Plato's 
thought,  God's  power,  a  horse,  two  steamboats,  a  dean  of 
women. 

Choose  any,  choose  all.  You  may  have  them  in  the  list  of 
Mayflower  Cup  entries  for  1958.  Here  are  32  volumes,  great 
and  small,  from  well  known  publishers  and  obscure  ones,  too. 
I  read  them  all.  There  should  be  an  award  for  the  most  dili- 
gent North  Carolina  bookreader  of  1958.  I  read  them  in  an 
easy  chair,  in  the  office,  between  baby  feedings,  and  before 
banquets.  It  was  an  experience  as  broadening  as  it  was  re- 
warding. It  proved  several  things: 

First,  that  North  Carolina  writers  in  1958  produced,  with 
great  skill,  a  corpus  librorum  that  transcends  State  lines  in  its 
worth. 

Second,  at  the  same  time  these  writers  added  hefty  beef 
to  the  already-solid  body  of  literature  pertaining  directly  to 
North  Carolina.  Seventeen  titles  concern  themselves  solely 
with  North  Carolina  and  North  Carolinians. 

Third,  it  was  a  year  when  old  pros  turned  on  the  steam. 
LeGette  Blythe  came  forth  with  two,  so  did  Manley  Wade 
Wellman.  Burke  Davis,  Jonathan  Daniels,  Paul  Green,  and 
Bill  Sharpe  are  in  the  list.  Old  pro  Ben  Dixon  McNeill  came 
out  of  self-imposed  exile  to  join  the  throng. 

Fourth,  people  were  the  favorite  subject  of  North  Carolina 
writers  of  nonaction  in  1958.  Twenty-four  titles  dealt  mainly 

*  Mr.  Roy  Parker,  Jr.,  was  Editor  of  The  Herald  (Ahoskie),  published 
twice  a  week;  the  Ledger-Advance  (Windsor),  The  Northampton  County 
News  (Jackson),  and  The  Index  (Gatesville),  all  weeklies.  He  is  now  a 
special  correspondent  for  The  News  and  Observer  (Raleigh). 
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with  people,  in  biography,  autobiography,  reminiscent  essay, 
anecdote,  or  the  like.  Thirteen  were  directly  autobiographical 
or  biographical. 

Fifth,  and  finally,  the  Mayflower  List  in  1958  proved  again 
that  North  Carolina  has  a  stable  of  established  writing  talent 
unmatched  for  training,  class,  and  performance  by  thorough- 
breds under  any  other  colors.  This  group— and  some  exciting 
newcomers— proved  in  1958  that  the  State  is  not  slacking  off 
in  its  modern-day  literary  tradition,  a  tradition  that  is  adding 
work  of  importance  and  artistic  worth  to  the  nation's  library 
shelves. 

I  must  tell  you  that  I  started  this  review  with  the  idea  that 
I  could  in  no  wise  allow  personal  preference  to  influence  the 
hard  heart  of  my  reviewing  competence.  I  perhaps  failed  in 
this.  You  can  draw  your  own  conclusions  as  I  tell  you— book 
by  book— of  the  Mayflower  field  for  1958. 

Let  us  set  sail  on  a  sea  of  books! 

North  Carolina  and  nothing  more.  That  was  the  subject 
of  two  North  Carolinians  who  added  to  the  shelves  in  1958. 

Beth  Crabtree  of  Raleigh  and  the  State  Department  of 
Archives  and  History  gave  us  North  Carolina  Governors.  This 
is  a  thin  little  volume  packed  to  the  covers  with  information 
unobtainable  in  such  easy  form  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 
It  is  the  latest  in  the  Department's  excellent  series  of  publica- 
tions about  our  State.  Public  school  history  teachers  through- 
out North  Carolina  can  attest  that  this  book  will  be  a  best- 
seller. 

Raleigh's  Bill  Sharpe,  wide-ranging  editor  of  The  State 
magazine,  produced  volume  number  two  of  his  series,  A  New 
Geography  of  North  Carolina.  Scholars  scoff  at  Sharpe's  un- 
fettered mixture  of  fact  and  fiction  about  North  Carolina 
places  and  people.  But  his  geographies  are  North  Carolina's 
own,  and  we  love  them.  This  one  includes  reprints  of  maga- 
zine articles  dealing  with  25  counties. 

John  Parris  of  Sylva  knows  and  loves  his  mountains.  He 
also  can  spin  words  with  the  saltiness  of  a  Blue  Ridge  story- 
teller. Combining  knowledge,  love,  and  talent,  he  gives  us 
My  Mountains,  My  People.  This,  too,  is  a  collection  of  re- 
printed columns.  The  writer  is  a  regular  columnist  for  The 
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Citizen-Times  of  Asheville.  His  articles  are  valuable  because 
Parris  strives  to  save  in  print  the  immense  body  of  word-of- 
mouth  mountain  lore.  Further,  in  style  they  are  perfect  jour- 
nalism—clear, cutting,  concise,  and  crisp. 

The  much-neglected  field  of  North  Carolina  biography 
received  a  distinguished  shot  in  the  arm  from  Professor  Black- 
well  Robinson  of  Greensboro.  His  William  R.  Davie  is  a 
definitive  work  about  a  man  known  but  vaguely  to  thousands 
of  present-day  Tar  Heels. 

In  his  day,  Davie  stood  above  the  North  Carolina  scene  as 
a  mountain  over  the  plain.  He  was  Revolutionary  War  hero, 
politician,  diplomat,  and  educational  leader.  But,  in  recent 
times,  his  name  has  become  little  more  than  an  engraving  on 
various  statues  and  plaques.  He  is  also  the  subject  of  a 
charming  tale  about  the  founding  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.  We  all  know  the  story  of  Mr.  Davie's  sleep  under 
the  poplar  tree  on  New  Hope  Chapel  Hill.  Blackwell  Robin- 
son says  the  story  is  only  legend. 

So  be  it.  Otherwise,  the  life  of  Davie  is  all  here.  It  is  a 
biography  as  important  to  North  Carolina  literature  in  1958 
as  its  subject  was  to  North  Carolina  150  years  ago. 

Two  workhorses  of  the  North  Carolina  literary  stable 
poured  four  books  into  Mayflower  competition  this  year.  And 
what  a  range  of  subject!  An  unmatched  dean  of  women,  an 
unbeatable  racehorse,  two  steamboats  (one  beatable),  and 
a  fine  lady  of  the  hills.  All  have  their  stories  told  by  two 
pensmen  whose  talent  is  great  and  whose  industry  is  obvious. 

Manley  Wade  Wellman  wrote  of  Sir  Archie,  racehorse,  and 
the  "Robert  E.  Lee"  and  the  "Natchez,"  steamboats.  The  Life 
and  Times  of  Sir  Archie  and  Fastest  On  The  River  tell  stories 
of  immensely  colorful  sidelights  to  American  history. 

Sir  Archie  of  Mowfield  Plantation  in  Northampton  County, 
and  the  "Lee"  and  "Natchez"  of  the  Mississippi,  won  fame 
and  fortune  in  exciting  competition.  Wellman's  books  about 
them  win  our  approval  for  strict  attention  to  scholarly  detail, 
but  more  for  the  zestful  pace  of  narrative. 

Two  Tar  Heel  ladies  who  have  left  their  imprint  of  char- 
acter and  skill  on  hundreds  of  others  were  the  subjects  of 
books  by  workhorse  LeGette  Blythe  of  Huntersville. 
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Yes  M'am,  Miss  Gee  is  the  warm,  candid,  reminiscense  of 
the  first  and  only  dean  of  women  Converse  College  ever  had. 
Then,  in  Gift  From  The  Hills,  another  whose  influence  ex- 
tends widely  and  deeply  into  many  other  lives  tells  her  story 
with  revealing  modesty.  North  Carolina  can  take  pride  in 
Miss  Mary  Wilson  Gee  of  Converse  and  Miss  Lucy  Morgan 
of  Penland  School  of  Handicrafts.  Readers  of  North  Carolina 
books  can  say  "well  done"  to  LeGette  Blythe's  ability  to 
listen  and  record. 

The  State's  windswept  Outer  Banks  have  their  chronicler 
in  Ben  Dixon  McNeill  of  Buxton-on-Hatteras.  The  Hatteras- 
man  is  a  story  told  with  love  and  gusto,  depth  and  breadth. 
The  lonely  sands  and  bright  seas  are  here.  Even  more  impor- 
tant, the  people  are  here,  in  all  their  color  and  character.  Ben 
Dixon  McNeill  writes  of  his  neighbors  and  his  neighborhood. 
His  book  stands  as  ruggedly  and  honestly  upon  the  literary 
stage  as  Bankers  stand  before  the  Atlantic's  gale.  The  book 
is  published  by  a  North  Carolina  publisher— John  Fries  Blair 
of  Winston-Salem. 

Burke  Davis  of  Greensboro  knows  the  Civil  War.  Out  of 
this  knapsack  of  martial  lore,  he  comes  up  this  year  with 
Jeb  Stuart:  The  Last  Cavalier.  Jeb's  tactics,  and  his  antics, 
added  hope,  and  frustration,  to  the  Confederate  cause.  It  is 
all  here  in  a  lusty  biography  of  the  Southland's  great  cavalrv 
leader.  Davis's  narrative  charges  ahead  with  all  the  verve  of 
a  Stuart  raid.  His  subject,  never  a  dull  one,  comes  more  alive 
because  of  the  careful  research  which  under  girds  the  prose. 

Another  intriguing  account,  this  one  about  a  momentous 
battle  of  ideas,  is  the  biography  by  Dr.  Clyde  Manschreck  of 
Melancthon:  The  Quiet  Reformer.  Modern  education  and 
theology  owe  a  debt  to  this  sixteenth-centurv  scholar  of  Wit- 
tenburg.  He  provided  a  solid  magazine  of  philosophic  ammu- 
nition for  the  burning  war  of  the  spirit  waged  by  Martin 
Luther.  This  is  a  story  of  how  cloistered  professors— using 
magnificent  minds  and  powerful  words— shaped  a  revolution 
that  spread  to  every  humble  hearth.  It  is  a  story  that  thrills 
those  who  believe  that  reasonable  battles  on  quieter  fields 
may  yet  take  the  place  of  the  carnage  of  war.  Melancthon's 
biographer  is  a  professor  at  Duke  University. 
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When  Jonathan  Daniels  of  Raleigh  turns  his  truth-beam  on 
the  foggy  shades  of  history,  you  can  be  sure  the  light  will 
dazzle  the  beholder. 

This  he  does  in  Prince  of  Carpetbaggers.  Equally  lighted 
up,  of  course,  are  various  nefarious  careers  of  an  infamous 
period  in  North  Carolina's  past.  The  checkered  tale  told  here 
is  that  of  General  Milton  S.  Littlefield,  rascal,  of  Raleigh  and 
other  points.  Even  more  so,  it  is  the  story  of  some  homegrown 
fellows  who  might  have  borne  the  title,  if  history  had  not 
been  saccharine.  This  is  an  important  historical  work  about 
the  Reconstruction  Period.  Thankfully,  it  is  written  in  a  style 
as  bright  as  the  period  was  dark. 

Fascinating  always  is  the  man  who  has  sought  the  philo- 
sophical basis  of  his  life's  work,  found  it,  and  lived  by  it.  Sam 
Selden  of  Chapel  Hill  has  done  this.  He  has  written  it  down 
in  Man  in  His  Theater.  This  book  rolls  back  the  curtain  on  a 
keen  mind  and  throws  an  intellectual  spotlight  that  is  helpful 
to  the  amateur  theater-lover. 

A  penetrating  light  has  been  cast  into  another  specialized 
field— that  of  public  welfare— by  Dr.  Alan  Keith-Lucas  of 
Chapel  Hill  in  Decisions  About  People  in  Need.  He  searches 
with  unflagging  scholarship  and  a  sweeping  knowledge  about 
this  vital  service  of  government.  His  conclusions  should  be 
helpful  to  welfare  workers  and  to  laymen  in  any  attempt  to 
reconcile  the  demands  of  love  and  justice  in  administering  a 
program  that  must  have  both. 

What  can  one  say,  adequately,  about  Lucy  Phillips  Rus- 
sell's A  Rare  Pattern?  She  is  a  person  who,  in  a  long  life,  has 
drawn  unto  herself  all  that  is  good  in  this  business  of  living. 
Out  of  this  life  of  seemingly  humdrum  events,  she  has  been 
able  to  distill  universal  truth.  She  has  used  an  immense 
talent  to  make  her  life  of  everyday  activity  the  basis  for  a 
work  of  literary  art.  This  book  is  an  important  historical  work, 
an  intimate  eye-witness  account  of  Reconstruction  life  in 
Chapel  Hill.  Most  of  all,  however,  it  is  a  spiritual  essay,  vital 
with  character  and  truth,  transcending  the  historical  account. 
A  rare  pattern,  indeed. 

Then  comes  Paul  Green  of  Chapel  Hill.  He  sets  us  down 
and  tells  us,  in  gorgeous  prose,  of  a  life  with  a  different  tempo, 
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spent  equally  well.  Drama  and  The  Weather  is  a  collection  of 
short  pieces.  There  is  never  a  dull  moment.  There  are  mo- 
ments of  high  glee,  of  somber  reflection,  of  intense  feeling. 
In  them,  the  dramatist-philosopher  plumbs  his  mind,  electric 
with  thought  and  belief,  to  give  us  insights  into  the  forces 
which  move  him.  As  the  critics  would  say:  a  solid  hit. 

Medicine  was  the  field  for  three  North  Carolina  writers  in 
1958.  Dr.  H.  H.  Cunningham  of  Elon  College  produced 
Doctors  in  Gray,  the  story  of  the  Confederate  medical  serv- 
ice. John  M.  Gibson  wrote  of  a  Soldier  in  White.  Dr.  Otis 
Marshall  of  Asheville  gave  us  Memoirs  of  a  GP. 

Dr.  Cunningham  added  to  the  mountain  of  material  on  the 
civil  conflict  of  1861-1865  with  a  scholarly  book  that  could 
take  a  prize  for  its  cleancut  writing.  The  story  of  Confederate 
military  medicine  is  here  in  all  its  triumph  and  tragedy,  told 
with  ordered  skill. 

John  Gibson,  Librarian  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  has 
researched  deeply  for  his  biography  of  George  M.  Sternberg, 
Surgeon-General  of  the  United  States  Army  during  the 
Spanish-American  War  and  a  leading  bacteriologist.  The  re- 
sult: a  definitive,  lucidly- written  account  of  an  important 
life  in  American  medical  history. 

Dr.  Marshall  had  a  different  purpose,  of  course.  His  small 
book  is  a  remembrance,  written  with  rambling  unconcern 
for  dates  and  hours.  But  here  is  warmth  and  character  in  the 
personal  story  of  what  a  general  practitioner  saw  and  felt  in 
50  years  of  practice. 

Three  Tar  Heel  writers  of  1958  took  to  foreign  fields  for 
their  subjects. 

Wilmington  schoolteacher  Pollock  Irwin  wrote  of  A  Tar 
Heel  in  Iran.  His  book  is  based  on  a  journal  he  kept  while 
serving  as  a  tutor  in  the  Middle  East  in  1931-1934.  These  are 
personalized  glimpses  of  a  way  of  life  as  far  removed  from 
ours  as  Cape  Fear  is  from  the  Euphrates.  Incidentally,  this 
book  is  published  by  a  new  North  Carolina  house,  Heritage 
House  of  Charlotte. 

John  Ehle  of  Chapel  Hill  tells  the  story  of  a  life  which  has 
roamed  from  Poland  to  Algeria,  Indo-China  to  Bangkok  in  his 
book,  The  Survivor.  Ehle's  subject  is  a  former  member  of  the 
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ill-famed  SS  army  of  Nazi  Germany.  Eddie  Hukov's  postwar 
adventures  include  service  in  the  Foreign  Legion,  war  in 
Indo-China,  and  exile  as  a  deserter  in  Bangkok.  The  author 
admits  he  was  fascinated  with  Hukov's  story  as  it  unfolded  in 
personal  letters.  Readers  will  have  the  same  feeling  as  they 
read  a  talented  storyteller's  re-creation  of  Hukov's  Odyssey. 

In  Great  Khans  and  Comrades,  a  former  government  offi- 
cial gives  his  unique  opinion  about  how  to  stop  the  Russian 
menace.  Robert  N.  Golding  served  as  a  special  representative 
in  the  Economic  Cooperation  Agency.  He  now  makes  his 
home  in  Tryon. 

Mr.  Jesse  F.  Pugh  of  Old  Trap  in  Camden  County  brings 
us  back  home  with  300  Years  Along  The  Pasquotank.  His 
volume  is  a  model  for  historical  writing  on  the  local  level. 
This  beautifully-appointed  book  is  a  collection  of  biographi- 
cal sketches  about  significant  lives  in  the  history  of  Camden 
County.  The  book  meets  all  the  technical  requirements  of  a 
perfect  historical  work,  and  is  written  in  a  crisp  style  that 
moves  much  faster  than  the  sluggish  Pasquotank. 

John  Laurens,  who  died  as  a  young  man  in  the  service  of 
his  young  nation's  battle  for  independence,  is  the  subject  of 
a  loving  biography  by  Sara  Bertha  Townsend  in  An  American 
Soldier:  The  Life  of  John  Laurens.  The  youthful  South  Caro- 
linian left  an  indelible  mark  on  American  history  in  his  brief, 
but  important,  service  to  General  George  Washington.  His 
biographer  has  produced  a  work  based  mainly  on  the  well- 
written  letters  of  Laurens. 

A  searching  new  valuation  of  Plato's  philosophical  system 
is  Dr.  R.  E.  Cushman's  1958  contribution.  Tnerapeia  is  a 
modern  scholar's  expert,  thought-provoking  commentary  on 
the  mountain  of  intelligence  put  down  centuries  ago  by  one 
of  mankind's  greatest  minds.  Dr.  Cushman  is  Professor  of 
Theology  at  Duke  University. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Redhead,  pastor  of  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Greensboro,  provides  a  useful  and  helpful  plan  for  seeking 
God's  power  in  Letting  God  Help  You.  This  is  a  small  volume 
with  a  big  practical  message. 

The  life  story  of  a  famous  and  beloved  Baptist  pastor  of 
western  North  Carolina  is  told  in  Canaan  In  Carolina  by 
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Wyan  Washburn  of  Boiling  Springs.  In  a  busy  lifetime,  the 
Rev.  John  William  Suttle  served  37  churches.  His  biography 
is  a  chronicle  of  service  to  the  Kingdom  of  God  by  a  man  who 
gave  unselfishly  and  devotedly  and  who  had  wide  influence 
on  the  lives  of  thousands. 

The  Old  Testament,  Its  Intent  and  Content  is  a  helpful 
addition  to  the  list  of  Bible  commentaries.  Dr.  Griffith  A. 
Hamlin  of  Goldsboro  provides  a  tool  that  will  be  of  use  to 
scholars,  ministers,  and  laymen. 

Stories  of  Two  Lands  by  Mary  Rebecca  Powers  of  Wagram 
is  81  pages,  paperbound,  privately  printed.  It  is  subtitled: 
A  Heritage  of  Love,  Bringing  to  Life  a  Romance  of  Two 
Lands,  Scotland  and  America,  With  History,  Music,  Folklore, 
War,  Garden  Parties  and  Wedding  Bells.  A  long  title,  a  sweet 
book.  It  is  filled  with  what  my  profession  would  call  "person- 
al journalism,"  unabashed  ramblings  about  life  in  past  and 
present.  The  scene  is  mostly  Scotland  County. 

Waldron  Baily's  Autobiography  is  another  unabashed  vol- 
ume. It  is  published  posthumously  by  his  daughter.  These 
anecdotes  from  the  life  of  a  western  North  Carolina  politician 
and  sometime-author  include  never-before-heard  tales  about 
the  great  and  near-great  in  Tar  Heel  politics. 

The  colorful  life  of  an  ancient  congregation  of  the  Disciples 
of  Christ  is  told  in  Kentucky's  Fox  Creek  by  Charles  Cross- 
field  Ware  of  Wilson.  This  little  book  is  a  treasure  house  of 
lore  about  the  Fox  Creek  Disciples  Church  and  of  a  pastor 
who  was  an  ancestor  of  the  author. 

Finally,  the  gentleman  scrivener  is  with  us  this  year  in  the 
person  of  Samuel  T.  Peace  of  Henderson.  His  book  is  Me  and 
Old  Kate.  The  author  has  been  banker,  business  executive, 
and  farmer.  His  little  pieces  read  as  after-dinner  tales  told 
by  an  articulate,  witty,  eastern  North  Carolina  gentleman. 

And  with  that,  we  arrive  back  at  harbor.  The  voyage  has 
been  a  varied  one.  The  sea  of  books  has  had  many  moods.  The 
trip  was  imminently  worth  it.  We  have  seen  great  sights, 
heard  great  sounds.  North  Carolinians  who  venture  into  the 
waters  of  the  1958  Mayflower  Cup  sea  will,  I  think,  agree 
that  it  was  a  good  year,  for  writers  and  for  readers. 


EDUCATION  FOR  THE  PEOPLE 

By  D.  J.  Whitener* 

A  subtitle  for  this  paper  could  well  be  "An  Introduction  to 
the  History  of  Universal  Education  in  North  Carolina,  1900- 
1933." 

In  1900  North  Carolina  was  nearing  the  end  of  a  stirring 
internal  political  revolution,  and  on  the  threshold  of  three 
decades  of  unparalleled  progress.  No  part  of  that  progress 
was  more  significant  than  that  in  public  education. 

The  history  of  the  public  schools  during  the  three  decades 
preceding  1900  was  characterized  by  timid  and  divided  lead- 
ership, shocking  illiteracy,  and  general  backwardness.  Before 
that  the  Civil  War  had  crippled  in  this  State  the  best  ante- 
bellum public  school  system  in  the  South  and  one  of  the  best 
in  the  entire  nation.  Reconstruction  wrecked  it.1 

The  cornerstones  of  the  new  Republican  Party's  educa- 
tional system  were  written  into  the  Constitution  of  1868  and 
the  School  Law  of  1869.2  The  Constitution  commanded  the 
General  Assembly  at  its  first  session  to  "provide  by  taxation 
or  otherwise  for  a  general  and  uniform  system  of  public 
schools  wherein  tuition  shall  be  free  of  charge  to  all  children 
of  the  state  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21  years."  3  To  finance 
these  schools  for  at  least  four  months  each  year,  both  State 
and  local  taxes  were  authorized. 


*  Dr.  D.  J.  Whitener  is  Dean  of  Appalachian  State  Teachers  College, 
Boone.  This  paper  was  his  presidential  address,  delivered  to  the  North 
Carolina  Literary  and  Historical  Association  in  Raleigh  on  December  5,  1958. 

1  D.  J.  Whitener,  "Public  Education  in  North  Carolina  During  Reconstruc- 
tion, 1865-1876,"  Fletcher  Melvin  Green  (ed.),  Essays  in  Southern  History 
(Chapel  Hill:  The  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1949),  66-90,  here- 
inafter cited  as  Whitener,  "Public  Education  During  Reconstruction"; 
Edgar  Wallace  Knight,  The  Public  School  in  North  Carolina  (Boston,  1916), 
84-104,  hereinafter  cited  as  Knight,  Public  School;  Marcus  Cicero  Stephens 
Noble,  The  Public  Schools  in  North  Carolina  (Chapel  Hill,  1930),  97-123. 

2  Journal  of  the  Constitution  Convention  of  1868,  341;  The  Constitution 
of  1868,  Article  IX;  Legislative  Documents  of  North  Carolina,  1868-1869, 
No.  1;  Public  Laws  of  North  Carolina,  1868-1869,  Chapter  184,  458-477; 
Reports  of  the  North  Carolina  Superintendents  of  Public  Instruction,  1868- 
1869,  hereinafter   cited   as   Reports   of  Superintendents;    Weekly   Sentinel 

(Raleigh),  March  19,  April  9,  1868;  Daily  Sentinel  (Raleigh),  July  17, 
1868;  Weekly  North-Carolina  Standard  (Raleigh),  March  3,  April  3,  5,  9, 
1869. 

3  Constitution  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  Article  IX,  Section  2. 
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How  the  enlightened  and  progressive  system,  so  hopefully 
started  by  Governor  William  W.  Holden  and  his  party,  was 
destroyed  cannot  be  discussed  in  this  brief  paper.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  the  law  regarding  State  taxes  for  education  was 
amended  so  that  these  taxes  were  not  only  collected  but  also 
spent  within  the  respective  county.  This  enabled  the  wealth- 
ier counties  to  profit  at  the  loss  of  the  poorer  counties.4  The 
system  became  in  effect  a  county  instead  of  a  State  system. 
The  poverty  of  the  people  and  a  narrow  interpretation  of  the 
Constitution  by  the  State  Supreme  Court,  stifled  local  taxes.5 

The  rise  of  the  town  graded  school  was  more  encouraging 
for  some  people.  Beginning  with  Greensboro  during  the 
1870's,  thirty  towns  had  been  granted,  by  1900,  special  char- 
ters by  the  Legislature  for  the  control  of  their  schools.6  The 
charter  gave  a  town  the  legal  privilege  of  levying  a  tax  on 
both  private  and  corporate  property  for  schools.  As  a  result, 
the  revenue  from  the  most  productive  property  in  the  State 
was  used  for  local  education.  This  movement  was  continued 
and  then  extended  even  to  the  rural  districts. 

The  history  of  public  education  in  1900  reveals  that  North 
Carolina  had  made  distressingly  little  progress  during  the 
past  30  years.  Of  the  660,000  children  of  school  age  at  that 
time  only  about  two  out  of  three  were  enrolled  and  a  little 
less  than  half  of  those  enrolled  attended  regularly.7  In  the  23 
counties  in  which  cotton  mills  were  located,  many  of  the 

4  Whitener,  "Public  Education  During  Reconstruction,"  85-86;  Public 
Laws  of  North  Carolina,  1870-1871,  Chapter  237,  Section  5,  387-388. 

5  Paul  B.  Betters  (ed.),  State  Centralization  in  North  Carolina  (Wash- 
ington: The  Brookings  Institution,  1932),  21-22,  hereinafter  cited  as  Betters, 
State  Centralization  in  North  Carolina;  Charles  L.  Coon,  "School  Support 
and  Our  North  Carolina  Courts,  1868-1926,"  The  North  Carolina  Historical 
Review,  III  (July,  1926),  399-438;  D.  J.  Whitener,  North  Carolina  History 
(Oklahoma  City:  The  Harlow  Publishing  Corporation,  1958),  189,  herein- 
after as  Whitener,  North  Carolina  History. 

6  Private  Laws  of  North  Carolina,  1874-1875,  Chapter  15,  428;  Betters, 
State  Centralization  in  North  Carolina,  44;  Charles  L.  Coon,  "The  Begin- 
nings of  the  North  Carolina  City  Schools,  1867-1887,"  South  Atlantic  Quar- 
terly, XII  (July,  1913) ;  Reports  of  Superintendents,  1900-1902,  lvii,  lix-lxi. 

7  Reports  of  Superintendents,  1900-1902,  xii,  lx,  lxi,  33-337;  see  also 
R.  D.  W.  Connor,  North  Carolina,  Rebuilding  an  Ancient  Commonwealth 
(Chicago:  Lewis  Publishing  Company,  4  volumes,  1929),  II,  642,  herein- 
after cited  as  Connor,  North  Carolina;  Knight,  Public  School,  294-327; 
Josephus  Daniels,  Editor  in  Politics  (Chapel  Hill,  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  Press,  1941),  323;  see  also  Luther  Lafayette  Gobbel,  Church-State 
Relationship  in  Education  in  North  Carolina  Since  1876  (Durham:  Duke 
University  Press,  1938),  142-143,  151,  168-169;  State  Normal  Magazine, 
VI  (April,  1902),  285-289. 
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children  under  14  years  of  age  worked  in  the  mills  and  did 
not  even  enroll  in  school.8  The  total  amount  spent  for  public 
education  was  $950,000.9  But  propitious  signs  of  a  better  day 
were  in  evidence. 

The  most  important  harbinger  of  the  new  era  was  Gov- 
ernor Charles  B.  Aycock,  elected  in  1900.  So  important  were 
his  contributions  that  he  has  been  acclaimed,  with  scarcely 
a  dissenting  voice,  North  Carolina's  Educational  Governor.10 
What  did  Aycock  contribute  to  public  education?  No  his- 
torian, except  a  few  part-time  ones,  has  claimed  that  Aycock 
is  the  architect  of  our  present  school  system.  He  visualized 
and  spoke  for  an  elementary  school  supported  largely  by 
local  taxes  on  property,  taught  for  four  months  in  the  year  in 
a  house  to  which  the  children  could  walk  daily.  Aycock  is 
the  Educational  Governor  because  he  used  his  position  of 
leadership  to  sell,  or  at  least  popularize,  belief  in  education 
for  all  people.  In  the  second  place,  he  defined  more  adequate- 
ly the  purposes  of  government.  Up  to  this  time,  leaders  of 
industry,  taxpayers  generally,  and  even  teachers  had  said 
that  the  best  government  was  the  one  that  governed  least. 
They  meant  that  low  taxes  made  a  people  prosperous.  Aycock 
challenged  this  belief  in  regard  to  education.  He  told  the 
taxpayers,  especially  the  wealthy  owners  of  industry,  that 
this  was  a  false  theory.  He  told  them  that  taxes  for  education 
were  a  splendid  investment.  An  educated  people  meant  bet- 
ter industry,  more  productive  workers,  and  more  prosperity 
for  everyone,  he  said.  In  this  way  he  stimulated  the  move 
ment  already  begun  for  local  taxes.  Without  the  acceptance 
of  this  new  philosophy  of  what  government  should  do,  many 
of  the  changes  which  followed  would  likely  have  failed.11 

8  Reports  of  Superintendents,  1900-1902,  1. 

9  Knight,  Public  Schools,  315. 

10  R.  D.  W.  Connor  and  Clarence  Poe,  Life  and  Speeches  of  Charles  B. 
Aycock  (New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  and  Company,  1912),  see  contents, 
hereinafter  cited  as  Connor  and  Poe,  Charles  B.  Aycock;  Whitener,  North 
Carolina  History,  217-218;  Joseph  Flake  Steelman,  "The  Progressive  Era 
in  North  Carolina,  1884-1917"  (unpublished  Ph.D.  thesis,  University  of 
North  Carolina,  1955),  485-525,  hereinafter  cited  as  Steelman,  "Progressive 
Era  in  North  Carolina";  see  also  Helen  G.  Edmonds,  The  Negro  and  Fusion 
Politics  in  North  Carolina,  1894-1901  (Chapel  Hill:  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  Press,  1951),  passim. 

11  Charles  William  Dabney,  Universal  Education  in  the  South  (Chapel 
Hill:  The  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  2  volumes,  1936),  II,  336- 
347;  Connor,  North  Carolina,  II,  463-481. 
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Aycock's  very  last  speech,  made  in  1912,  has  been  entitled 
the  "Universal  Education  Speech/'  In  this  magnificent  pro- 
nouncement of  educational  philosophy,  he  spoke  eloquently 
for  the  education  of  all  children,  without  regard  to  race, 
family,  wealth  or  social  position,  without  regard  to  geo- 
graphic location,  or  the  ability  to  achieve  top  rank  on  a 
test.12 

Taxation  for  the  support  of  public  schools  lies  at  the  heart 
of  the  history  of  the  movement  for  universal  education.  Even 
before  Aycock's  term  of  office,  a  law  had  been  passed  in 
1899  which  authorized  $100,000  to  be  spent  out  of  the  State 
Treasury  for  public  education.13  More  significant  was  the 
law  in  1901  sponsored  by  Representative  R.  N.  Simms  of 
Wake  County  which  provided  for  an  additional  $100,000.14 
The  Morning  Post  (Raleigh)  reported  that  it  was  passed 
unanimously  amid  loud  cheering.15  The  law  of  1901  so  en- 
thusiastically enacted  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  princi- 
ple of  support  for  the  public  schools  called  equalization.  The 
money  appropriated  was  to  be  distributed  in  inverse  ratio 
to  the  value  of  taxable  property  in  a  county.  By  1913,  the 
State  Equalization  Fund  had  been  increased  to  $250,000,  and 
by  1921  to  $832,250.16  Meanwhile,  strong  opposition  arose  to 
the  principle  of  equalization. 

The  pressure  from  the  strictly  rural  counties  for  more 
State  money  to  help  support  their  schools  led  to  the  charge 
that  the  "pauper  counties"  were  trying  to  live  off  their  more 
provident  neighboring  counties.  These  people  said  that  ed- 
ucation was  a  local  matter  and  that  the  State  equalization 
fund  was  an  encouragement  of  an  evil  practice.  By  1912  the 
"pauper  county''  issue  had  reached  its  height. 

^Connor  and  Poe,  Charles  B.  Aycock,  316-324. 

13  Public  Laws  of  North  Carolina,  Chapter  637,  1889.  This  bill  was  intro- 
duced by  Representative  John  B.  Holmes,  Democrat  of  north  Iredell  County; 
Landmark  (Statesville),  January  26,  1900;  Betters,  State  Centralization  in 
North  Carolina,  23;  Samuel  Hunter  Thompson,  "The  Legislative  Develop- 
ment of  Public  School  Support  in  North  Carolina"  (unpublished  Ph.D. 
thesis,  The  University  of  North  Carolina,  1936),  hereinafter  cited  as 
Thompson,  "Legislative  Development  of  Public  School  Support. " 

14  Public  Laws  of  North  Carolina,  1901,  Chapter  543,  Section  3. 

15  The  Morning  Post  (Raleigh),  March  3,  9,  1901;  see  also  Reports  of 
Superintendents,  1900-1902,  1. 

16  Reports  of  Superintendents,  1920-1922,  10. 
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The  Charlotte  Observer,  December  24,  1912,  published  an 
article  with  these  headlines:  'Pauper  Counties'  Have  a 
Champion.  State  Must  Go  Forward  in  Public  Schools  De- 
velopment. Policy  of  Equality.  Wake's  Tax  Record  ...  If 
Fair  Calculation  is  Made  Issue  Will  Be  At  an  End."  A  few 
days  later  The  News  and  Observer  had  headlines  for  the  same 
article:  "Are  There  Any  Pauper  Counties?  Answer  To  The 
Talk  That  Some  Counties  are  Paupers.  State  Owes  Equal 
Chance.  Professor  [B.  B.]  Dougherty  Hopes  to  See  the  Day 
Come  When  the  State  is  Maintained  by  Taxes  from  In- 

"  17 

comes. 

There  are  many  prophetic  statements  in  this  article,  but 
time  will  allow  for  the  quotation  of  only  two.  Mr.  Dougherty 
said,  "While  we  would  not  press  the  view  here,  there  could 
be  produced  an  abundance  of  argument  to  justify  putting  all 
of  the  educational  money  in  the  State  Treasury  and  appro- 
priating it  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  every  child  an  equal 
chance.  North  Carolina  is  a  unit.  County  lines  should  not 
interfere  with  the  education  of  our  children.  No  state  can 
be  great  if  even  part  of  her  children  are  neglected.  In  spend- 
ing money  for  education,  we  must  consider  the  need,  not  the 
source  from  which  the  money  comes."  Again  he  said,  "An  in- 
creased school  term  is  coming  .  .  .  raise  the  tax  level  and 
give  the  people  what  they  need  and  want,  a  six  month 
term."  18  The  article  did  not  advocate  that  schools  should 
be  supported  entirely  from  income  taxes. 

Even  before  this  time,  the  State  had  added  the  high  school 
grades  to  the  school  system.  In  1907  the  rural  High  School 
Law  was  enacted.19  Up  to  this  time,  the  rural  boys  and  girls 
might  attend  a  church-supported  or  private  school  or  acad- 
emy or  attend  one  of  the  town  special  charter  schools.  As  a 
rule  the  town  authorities  did  not  welcome  the  rural  children, 
because  they  were  poorly  prepared  and  over  aged.  The 
town  children  had  been  going  to  school  for  nine  to  ten  months 

17  The  News  and  Observer  (Raleigh),  January  21,  1913,  hereinafter  cited 
as  The  News  and  Observer. 

18  The  Charlotte  Observer,  December  24,  1912;  The  News  and  Observer, 
January  21,  1913. 

19  Public  Laws  of  North  Carolina,  1907,  Chapter  820,  Section  10;  Reports 
of  Superintendents,  1906-1907,  8;  see  also  Reports  of  Superintendents, 
1922,  24-29;  The  News  and  Observer,  March  8,  1907. 
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during  the  year;  the  country  children,  about  four  months  or 
less. 

The  rural  high  school  movement  was  received  with  en- 
thusiasm. Within  the  first  year  157  high  schools  were  estab- 
lished in  81  counties  and  almost  4,000  rural  boys  and  girls 
enrolled.  Superintendent  J.  Y.  Joyner  said,  "This  is,  to  my 
mind,  the  most  distinctive  and  significant  educational  prog- 
ress of  the  period,  and  perhaps  of  this  decade."  20 

In  1917  the  excitement  about  World  War  I  did  not  stop 
the  movement  for  a  six-month  school  term.  The  campaign 
for  a  Constitutional  Amendment  was  led  by  Professor  C.  C. 
Wright,  County  Superintendent  of  Wilkes  County.21  Under 
a  flood  of  petitions  from  every  corner  of  the  State,  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  passed  a  law  to  submit  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment for  a  six-month  school  term  to  the  people  at  the  next 
general  election.22  In  the  November  election,  1918,  123,062 
people  voted  for  the  amendment  and  20,096  against.23  Thus 
the  majority  for  the  amendment  was  more  than  six  to  one. 

Before  the  six-month  school  term  was  added  to  the  Con- 
stitution there  was  begun  a  movement  which  profoundly  af- 
fected the  history  of  the  State.  This  was  the  movement  of 
consolidating  small  rural  school  districts  into  larger  units, 
and  the  beginning  of  transporting  school  children  at  public 
expense. 

The  causes  for  the  policy  regarding  school  consolidation 
are  to  be  found  in  the  rural  foundation  of  the  State,  as  well 
as  in  the  general  educational  awakening  of  the  period.  The 
prosperity  of  the  war  years  and  the  availability  of  automobiles 
and  better  roads  brought  rural  people  and  town  people  to- 
gether as  neighbors.  The  country  store  closed  its  doors  and 
the  rural  families  stopped  work  at  noon  on  Saturday  and 
"motored"  to  town.  The  father  talked  with  his  friends  in  the 


20  Reports  of  Superintendents,  1906-1907,  8. 

21  Interviews  of  the  author  with  the  late  Dr.  B.  B.  Dougherty,  who  helped 
Mr.  Wright  organize  the  campaign;  Steelman,  "Progressive  Era  in  North 
Carolina,"  517;  see  also  The  News  and  Observer,  March  8,  1917. 

22  Legislative  Papers,  1917 ;  Steelman,  "Progressive  Era  in  North  Caro- 
lina," 520. 

23  Reports  of  Superintendents,  1917-1918,  10;  Thompson,  "Legislative 
Development  of  Public  School  Support,"  400. 
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park  during  summer  and  around  a  potbellied  stove  in  the 
hardware  or  grocery  store  during  the  winter,  while  the 
mother  and  children  shopped,  window  or  actual,  and  then 
went  to  see  William  S.  Hart  and  Pearl  White  at  the  picture 
show. 

The  altered  relations  of  the  country  and  town  had  a  far- 
reaching  influence  on  the  history  of  education.  Rural  people 
were  quick  to  sense  the  cultural  advantages  of  town  boys  and 
girls.  Out  of  a  feeling  of  inferiority  mothers  and  fathers  of 
the  rural  children,  and  most  of  them  were  rural,  sought  to 
remedy  their  embarrassment  through  education.  Thus  was 
begun  the  most  heroic  movement  toward  universal  education 
in  the  history  of  the  State. 

The  school  consolidation  movement  be^an  during;  the  war 
years  and  reached  its  peak  during  the  first  half  of  the  1920's. 
Elections  were  held  to  combine  small  school  districts  into  a 
consolidated  unit  and  to  vote  a  thirtv  cent  tax  on  farm  prop- 
erty to  help  t>ay  for  a  new  school  building-  lengthen  the  school 
term  to  eight  months,  and  provide  for  high  school  instruc- 
tion.24 Soon  beautiful  educational  shrines  were  found  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  the  State,  as  North  Carolina 
led  the  nation  in  building  strictly  rural  union  schools.  If 
questions  were  raised  about  the  wisdom  of  local  taxation 
based  on  declining  farm  income,  these  questions  went  un- 
answered. 

A  concomitant  of  consolidation  was  the  transportation  of 
school  children  at  public  expense.25  Within  a  very  short  time 
North  Carolina  had  a  larger  number  of  children  riding 
to  and  from  school  each  day  than  did  any  other  State  in  the 
American  union.26 


24  Reports  of  Superintendents,  1920-1923,  7-8,  21-23:  Reports  of  Super- 
intendents,  1922-1924,  20-46:  Reports  of  Superintendents,  1928-1930,  21. 
The  movement  for  State  aid  in  the  building  of  schoolhouses  is  not  mentioned 
in  this  article,  but  it  is  a  dramatic  story  in  itself.  See  Reports  of  Superin- 
tendents, 1900-1933:  also  see  State  School  Facts.  II  (August  15,  1926,  No. 
23)  :  IV  (May  1.  1928,  No.  16)  ;  VIII  (June,  1932,  No.  9). 

25  Reports  of  Superintendents.  1928-1930,  21. 

28  Claude  F.  Gaddv,  "School  Transportation,"  North  Carolina  Education, 
February,  1936,  231;  State  School  Facts,  IV  (Julv  15,  1928,  No.  21):  V, 
(April  15,  1929,  No.  13)  ;  X  (February,  1938,  No.  5)  ;  VI  (November,  1941. 
No.  2). 
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Another  significant  movement  for  universal  education  was 
the  adoption  of  a  State  salary  schedule  for  teachers.27  Al- 
ways the  county  educational  officials  jealously  guarded  their 
prerogative  to  issue  certificates  to  teachers.  Teachers  were 
then  employed  on  the  basis  of  a  bargain  with  the  local  com- 
mitteemen. In  1907  the  High  School  Law  provided  that  the 
State  should  set  up  the  standards  for  high  school  teachers. 
In  1922  the  State  took  complete  control  of  certificates  and 
authorized  salaries  in  terms  of  certificates  held.  The  worth- 
whileness  of  this  step  has  been  demonstrated  many  times. 
Not  the  least  of  the  advantages  was  the  partial  freeing  of 
the  teachers  from  local  political  control. 

The  decade  of  the  1920's  saw  major  contributions  to  the 
history  of  education.  This  was  a  period  of  declining  farm 
prices  and  farm  income.  On  the  other  hand,  the  decade  was 
one  of  growth  of  industry  and  prosperity  in  the  towns.  Far- 
mers were  finding  it  more  difficult  each  year  to  make  a 
living,  pay  their  debts  and  taxes,  and  send  their  children  to 
school.  The  rural  counties  and  rural  districts  turned  success- 
fully to  the  Legislature  for  more  and  more  equalization 
money.28  By  1927  the  Equalization  Fund  had  grown  to  $3,- 
209,290.59. 

The  General  Assembly  of  1929  was  faced  with  critical 
economic  and  educational  issues,  although  the  members  had 
been  elected  a  full  year  before  the  beginning  of  the  depres- 
sion. The  decline  in  farm  income  and  the  burdens  of  local 
ad  valorem  taxes  to  support  consolidated  schools  had  brought 
a  crisis.29  Either  the  State  would  have  to  furnish  more  money 
to  operate  the  schools  or  the  terms  would  have  to  be  shorten- 
ed. A  temporary  answer  to  these  problems  was  the  School 
Law  of  1929.30  This  law  increased  the  Equalization  Fund  for 
the  six-month  term  and  authorized  a  Special  Tax  Reduction 

27  Reports  of  Superintendents,  1920-1922  viii,  30;  see  also  James  E.  Hill- 
man,  "Teacher  Certification,"  North  Carolina  Education,  February,  1936, 
206,  280. 

28  Reports  of  Superintendents,  1924-1926,  9-46;  Betters,  State  Centraliza- 
tion in  North  Carolina,  31-39,  43-46;  Clyde  A.  Erwin,  "State  Supported 
School  System."  North  Carolina  Education,  February,  1936,  234,  hereinafter 
cited  as  Erwin,  "State  Supported  School  System." 

29  Reports  of  Superintendents,  1928-1929,  8-9. 

30  Public  Laws  of  North  Carolina,  1929,  Chapter  245. 
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Fund  to  aid  the  rural  districts  to  finance  their  extended  terms 
of  two  months. 

Not  since  1869  had  there  been  such  widespread  misunder- 
standing of  a  constructive  school  law.  The  author  of  the  law, 
the  champion  of  the  so-called  "pauper  counties,"  lived  long 
enough  to  hear  himself  acclaimed  later  as  one  of  the  leading 
educational  statesmen  in  North  Carolina. 

The  wise  provisions  of  the  School  Law  of  1929  were  but 
portents  of  what  was  to  follow.  When  the  Legislature  of 
1931  assembled,  the  members  were  met  by  more  than  4,000 
angry  farmers  demanding  that  their  local  ad  valorem  taxes 
largely  for  schools  be  removed.31  The  great  depression,  begin- 
ning in  November,  1929,  had  deepened  hard  times  for  the 
farmers  and  started  a  chain  reaction  which  was  destined  to 
bankrupt  many  industries  and  townspeople  as  well.  Many 
members  of  the  Legislature  were  quite  willing  to  take  the 
tax  off  land,  a  relief  which  the  farmers  demanded,  but  they 
were  unwilling  to  pass  the  burden  to  their  town  constituency. 
After  the  longest  session  in  the  history  of  the  State,  the  Legis- 
lature enacted  the  MacLean  School  Law  of  1931. 32  Under  this 
law  the  State  assumed  complete  financial  support  for  the 
school  term  of  six  months  but  kept  the  equalization  principle 
for  the  extended  terms  of  two  months  in  the  rural  districts.  A 
sales  tax  was  authorized,  although  a  property  tax  was  re- 
tained. Governor  O.  Max  Gardner,  writing  the  next  year  for 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  said  the  General  Assembly  of 
1931  reversed  the  policy  of  equalization  of  thirty  years,  and 
"boldly  stepped  up  and  embraced  the  principle  of  State 
responsibility  for  the  constitutional  school  term."33  Thus 
it  was  that  local  education,  which  had  been  inadequate  in 
1869  and  a  failure  in  1900,  was  nearing  bankruptcy  in  1931. 
Just  as  the  School  Law  of  1929  was  not  far-reaching  enough, 
so  the  School  Law  of  1931  proved  to  be  inadequate. 

The  General  Assembly  of  1933  was  in  session  when  Presi- 
dent Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  ordered  all  banks  closed.  What 


31  Reports  of  Superintendents,  1930-1932,  8-9;  Betters,  State  Centraliza- 
tion in  North  Carolina,  46. 

32  Public  Laws  of  North  Carolina,  1931,  Chapter  10. 

38  Saturday  Evening  Post,  January  2,  1932,  74,  quoted  in  Betters,  State 
Centralization  in  North  Carolina,  3. 
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should  be  done  regarding  schools?  There  were  those  who 
said  that  the  only  sensible  thing  to  do  was  to  close  them  for 
two  years.  Other  said  that  the  school  term  should  be  reduced 
to  the  constitutional  term  of  six  months.  In  the  meanwhile 
a  group  of  people  who  counseled  delay  gained  the  ascend- 
ency. They  wrote  the  School  Law  of  1933.34 

The  School  Law  of  1933  sharply  curtailed  expenses,  re- 
duced all  school  terms  to  eight  months,  abolished  special  and 
local  taxes  for  education,  and  organized  the  county  and  old 
special  charter  districts  into  county  and  city  administrative 
units.  The  same  law  abolished  all  ad  valorem  taxes,  county 
and  city,  for  education,  and  authorized  taxes  other  than  ad 
valorem  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools.  There  were 
those  who  questioned  the  wisdom  of  abolishing  all  property 
taxes  for  public  education.  Be  that  as  it  may,  as  a  result  of 
adversity  North  Carolina  had  taken  another  long  stride  to 
achieve  a  "general  and  uniform  system  of  public  education." 

In  conclusion,  no  one  should  claim  that  educational  op- 
portunities in  North  Carolina  in  1933  were  equal  or  universal 
for  all  the  children.  It  can  be  said,  however,  that  tremendous 
progress  had  been  made  during  the  past  three  decades  to- 
ward giving  every  child  an  equal  chance,  and  that  the  founda- 
tion had  been  laid  for  the  present  school  system.  North 
Carolina  had  led  the  nation  in  rural  consolidation  of  schools, 
in  the  transportation  of  school  children,  and  in  State  support 
for  education. 

Finally,  as  a  result  of  good  roads  and  excellent  rural 
schools,  industry  continues  to  locate  in  the  country,  the 
laborers  in  these  enterprises  are  widely  scattered  and  inde- 
pendent of  control,  and  there  is  an  absence  of  ghost  towns 
in  this  State.  The  educational  leaders  of  the  period  from  1900 
to  1933,  who  planned  to  give  every  boy  and  girl  an  equal 
educational  chance,  and  every  tax  payer  equal  treatment, 
are,  in  a  very  real  sense,  the  architects  of  the  present-day 
greatness  of  North  Carolina. 


"Erwin,  "State  Supported  School  System,"  234-236,  264,  268;  Reports  of 
Superintendents,  1932-1934,  13-16. 


THE  MOST  MISTREATED  OF  PRESIDENTS 

By  Harry  S.  Truman* 

We  are  celebrating  the  one  hundred-fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  Andrew  Johnson.  All  of  the  encyclopedias  and 
the  Dictionary  of  American  Biography  list  December  29, 
1808,  as  his  birthday.  Lloyd  Paul  Stryker  in  his  definitive 
biography— and  the  best  biography  of  Johnson  I  have  seen— 
says  that  Andrew  Johnson  was  born  on  December  8,  1808. 
So  you  see,  even  in  birth  he  was  a  controversial  figure. 

He  was  born  in  this  great  State  of  North  Carolina,  right 
here  in  this  lovely  City  of  Raleigh.  Your  city  was  named  for 
a  man  who  lost  his  head  on  the  block,  because  he  was  too 
loyal  to  his  Queen.  As  happens  in  many,  many  cases  succes- 
sors do  not  remember  or  appreciate  the  things  for  which 
predecessors  made  rewards.  James  I  thought  that  he  was 
Solomon,  and  he  didn't  love  the  countries  or  attitudes  under 
which  the  first  Queen  Elizabeth  operated.  Raleigh,  you  know, 
made  settlements  over  here  and  named  a  State  north  of  us 
for  the  Virgin  Queen.  A  radical  Congress  didn't  think  much 
of  Andrew  Johnson  and  some  of  the  people  with  whom  I 
worked  didn't  think  much  of  me. 

Andrew  Johnson  was  destined  to  have  one  of  the  most 
stormy  careers  in  the  history  of  this  great  republic  of  ours 
because  of  his  loyalty  to  the  greatest  document  in  the  history 
of  government— The  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  He 
stood  like  a  rock  in  a  hurricane  against  the  most  terrible  and 
unscrupulous  odds.  He  stood  for  right,  against  his  Secretary 
of  War  U.  S.  Grant;  old  Thad  Stevens— a  crippled  moron 
from  Pennsylvania;  Ben  Wade  of  Ohio,  who  wanted  to  suc- 
ceed him;  Chandler  of  Michigan,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Conduct  of  the  War  Between  the  States— and 
I  want  to  tell  you  something  about  that  committee.  When 

*  President  Harry  S.  Truman  of  Independence,  Missouri,  served  as  Chief 
Executive  of  the  United  States  from  April  12,  1945,  to  January  19,  1953. 
This  copy  of  his  address  delivered  in  the  Raleigh  Memorial  Auditorium  on 
December  5,  1958,  was  taken  from  a  tape  recording  made  by  Radio  Station 
WPTF,  Raleigh. 
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the  Special  Committee  to  Investigate  the  National  Defense 
Program  in  World  War  II— which  got  me  into  the  trouble  for 
which  I  afterwards  suffered— was  organized,  a  great  many  of 
the  senators  in  the  United  States  Senate  wanted  to  make  it  a 
Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War.  I  knew  the  history  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War  Between  the 
States  since  I  had  read  the  records,  the  only  copies  of  which 
are  in  the  Library  of  Congress.  This  new  committee  of  which 
I  was  chairman  did  not  follow  the  example  of  old  Ben  Wade, 
Chandler,  and  the  rest  of  those  people  who  did  their  best  to 
ruin  Lincoln.  Wade  made  a  speech  in  Cincinnati  for  which 
he  should  have  been  hanged,  but  he  wasn't!  Johnson  stood 
for  right  against  Wilson  of  Massachusetts,  and  that  old  crook, 
Benjamin  F.  Butler,  known  as  "Spoon  Butler,"  because  he 
stole  all  the  silverware  in  New  Orleans  in  his  pose  as  a  collec- 
tor of  silver  spoons.  If  you  want  to  get  a  good  history  of 
Butler,  you  should  go  down  to  New  Orleans  and  mention  his 
name  and  see  what  happens  to  you.  They  will  probably  throw 
you  in  the  Mississippi  River! 

This  same  "Spoon  Butler"  had  managed  to  steal  fertilizer 
from  a  little  island  called  Alta  Vela,  off  Santa  Domingo.  He 
employed  to  represent  him  one  of  the  greatest  lawyers  of 
that  day,  Jeremiah  S.  Black,  who  had  been  Attorney  General 
and  Secretary  of  State  for  James  Buchanan— our  weakest 
president  of  that  era.  Black  and  "Spoon"  Butler  had  an 
audience  with  President  Johnson  to  request  him  to  send  a 
warship  to  Alta  Vela  Island  for  the  purpose  of  helping  Butler 
steal  some  more  fertilizer.  The  President  refused  and  the 
Hon.  Jeremiah  Black,  who  then  was  representing  President 
Johnson  in  the  trial  for  impeachment  in  the  high  court  of 
impeachment— the  Senate  of  the  United  States— told  Johnson 
that  he  would  be  acquitted  if  he  would  only  send  the  ship 
so  that  old  "Spoon"  Butler  could  steal  more  fertilizer.  As 
I  said,  Johnson  refused  and  fired  Black  as  his  attorney  in 
the  midst  of  the  impeachment  trial.  Black  said  to  him,  "If 
you  don't  do  this  for  Butler,  I'll  resign."  Johnson  said,  "Your 
resignation  is  accepted  right  now!"  I  had  the  same  exper- 
ience with  a  couple  of  cabinet  officers  I  inherited  who  came 
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to  me  and  said  they  would  resign  if  I  did  not  do  thus  and 
so.  Well,  they  resigned  all  right  and  it  was  by  request. 

When  old  "Spoon"  Butler  died  it  was  reported  to  that 
famous  old  senator  from  Massachusetts,  Senator  Hoar.  The 
old  senator  said,  "I  sincerely  hope  that  it  is  no  idle  rumor." 
And  this  remark  was  from  the  senator  from  Butler's  own 
State. 

When  Andrew  Johnson  came  back  to  the  Senate,  Wilson 
of  Massachusetts,  who  had  helped  prosecute  him  in  the 
court  of  impeachment,  was  Vice-President  and  President  of 
the  Senate.  Hannibal  Hamlin,  Lincoln's  first  Vice-President, 
who  was  thrown  out  when  Johnson  was  made  Lincoln's  Vice- 
President  in  1864,  was  to  be  sworn  in  as  the  senator  from 
Maine.  Another  senator  to  be  sworn  in  was  General  Burnside 
from  Rhode  Island.  You  will  recall  that  old  Burnside  lost 
the  bloody  battle  of  Fredericksburg  to  Lee  and  Jackson  and 
then  went  on  to  Chancellorsville  and  another  disaster  with 
Hooker. 

Andrew  Johnson  was  as  courteous  and  kind  as  a  man  could 
be  to  all  that  terrible  crowd  who  had  tried  to  ruin  him. 
Now,  he  really  had  something  when  he  could  do  that.  I 
found  it  very  difficult,  and  I  didn't  have  half  as  much  trouble 
as  he  did.  He  was  sworn  in  on  March  4,  1875,  and  a  short 
time  afterwards  made  another  of  his  great  speeches  on  the 
Constitution.  Then  he  went  back  to  Tennessee  and  passed 
on  to  the  great  beyond  from  whence  there  is  no  return. 

In  1875  Arkansas  was  having  trouble  with  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  General  Grant,  who  had  sent  a  message  to 
Congress  asking  for  the  overthrow  of  that  State's  govern- 
ment—by Congress!  The  reason  for  the  message  was  that 
the  government  in  the  State  of  Arkansas  at  that  time  was  op- 
posed to  Grant.  The  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  Republican— 
this  was  a  paper  printed  in  Springfield  which  is  still  being 
published— interpreted  this  message  as,  "Authorize  me  ( Gen- 
eral Grant)  to  make  war  upon  the  government  of  Arkansas  in 
the  interest  of  my  third  term." 

And  here,  let  me  quote  from  Lloyd  Paul  Stryker: 

Johnson  understood  this  crime,  and  he  was  not  afraid  to  speak. 
There  was  pending  before  the  Senate  at  this  time  a  resolution 
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to  approve  Grant's  outrageous  conduct  in  Louisiana.  On  March 
22nd  Johnson  stood  up  to  oppose  it.  There  in  that  chamber  that 
fourteen  years  ago  had  echoed  with  his  orations  for  the  Union 
— the  same  chamber  that  seven  years  later  had  resounded  with 
the  slanders  of  Thad  Stevens  and  Ben  Butler — the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  again  rose  to  champion  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Despite  his  nearly  sixty-seven  years  he  pressed  into  his 
sentences  the  fire  that  in  his  country's  darkest  hour  had  made 
him  one  of  her  most  sturdy  patriots.  "The  President  of  the 
United  States,"  he  said,  "assumes  to  take  command  of  the  state 
and  assign  these  people  a  governor.  What  does  he  say  himself  on 
this  point?"  Johnson  then  read  from  Grant's  message:  "It  has 
been  bitterly  alleged  that  Kellogg  was  not  elected  [that  is,  the 
proported  Governor  of  Louisiana] .  Whether  he  was  or  not  is  not 
altogether  certain,  nor  is  it  any  more  certain  that  his  competitor 
McEnery  was  chosen.  The  election  was  a  gigantic  fraud,  and 
there  are  no  reliable  returns  of  its  result."  If  there  had  been  a 
"gigantic  fraud,"  both  contestants,  declared  Johnson,  were  dis- 
qualified, "but  the  President  finds  a  usurper  in  power,  and  he 
takes  it  upon  himself  to  make  the  government  of  the  United 
States  a  party  to  his  usurpation.  ...  Is  not  this  monstrous  in  a 
free  government?" 

It  was  a  long  time  since  anyone  had  come  to  champion  the 
Constitution  in  that  Senate.  "We  have  been  in  a  great  war,"  he 
continued.  "The  public  mind  has  been  agitated,  the  Constitution 
has  been  violated  .  .  .  and  trampled  under  foot  ...  so  often,  that 
the  public  mind  at  this  day  scarcely  has  any  firm  moorings  to 
which  it  can  anchor.  .  .  .  Where  are  we  going,  Mr.  President?  Is 
Louisiana  a  commonwealth  as  it  now  stands?  Or  is  her  govern- 
ment maintained  by  military  power,  and  that  through  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States?  Is  it  his  government?  .  .  .  What  does 
he  do  in  regard  to  Arkansas?  Sends  a  message  to  Congress  with 
a  threat,  If  you  do  not  do  something,  I  will.'  It  is  not  his  place 
to  interfere  with  either  of  the  contending  parties." 

Instead  of  passing  the  proposed  resolution,  Johnson  declared 
that  he  would  go  to  the  "emperor  of  the  empire,"  and  in  the 
language  of  Cato's  reply  when  Caesar's  ambassador  demanded 
his  capitulation,  would  "Bid  him  disband  his  legions;  return 
the  commonwealth  to  liberty."  1 

You  know,  there  is  a  report  in  the  files  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  the  first  Truman  report  that  was  ever  made  to  Con- 

1  Lloyd  Paul  Stryker,  Andrew  Johnson :  A  Study  in  Courage  ( New  York : 
The  MacMillan  Company,  1929),  820-821,  hereinafter  cited  as  Stryker, 
Andrew  Johnson. 
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gress.  It  was  made  by  Ben  Truman  of  Connecticut.  Johnson 
sent  him  down  South  to  make  a  survey  to  see  if  it  wouldn't 
be  a  proper  thing  to  withdraw  all  of  the  troops  during  Re- 
construction. Ben  Truman  is  no  relative  of  mine— he  came 
from  Connecticut— he's  of  the  northern  Trumans;  mine  came 
from  the  South.  He  made  a  wonderful  report.  He  suggested 
that  the  troops  be  withdrawn.  Old  Thad  Stevens  and  the 
rest  of  that  crooked  gang  called  the  Radical  Republicans  in 
those  days,  prevented  that  from  happening  and  carried  on 
Reconstruction. 

Why  had  Kellogg  been  installed  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of 
Louisiana?  Was  it,  asked  Johnson,  "for  the  purpose  of  irritation 
.  .  .  for  the  purpose  of  getting  up  insurrection  ...  so  as  to  raise 
the  cry  These  Southern  people  are  in  revolt'?  The  people  of 
Louisiana  were  anxious  for  full  restoration  to  the  Union,  but 
what  is  that  to  those  acting  behind  the  curtain  and  who  are 
aspiring  to  retain  power,  and  if  it  cannot  be  had  by  popular  con- 
test .  .  .  would  inaugurate  a  system  of  terrorism,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  war-cry  triumphantly  ride  into  the  Presidency  for 
a  third  Presidential  term.  And  when  it  is  done,  farewell  to  the 
liberties  of  the  country!"  The  galleries  burst  forth  in  applause  at 
this.2 

This  was  one  of  the  greatest  orations  in  the  history  of  the 
Senate  and  Johnson  made  another  of  the  greatest  orations 
to  that  body  in  1859  when  he  was  in  the  Senate  and  spoke 
against  secession.  He  was  an  Andrew  Jackson  Democrat.  The 
fact  that  Maryland,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri  did  not  secede 
from  the  Union  was  due  to  the  Andrew  Jackson  Democrats- 
Jackson  was  the  greatest  President  that  Tennessee  ever  pro- 
duced, and  he  was  born  here  in  North  Carolina. 

It  was  high  time  someone  should  speak  out.  Grant's  craving 
for  a  third  term  had  become  a  national  scandal.  His  lust  for 
office  was  to  receive  its  full  revelation  five  years  later.  But  what 
was  indeed  a  scandal  was  Grant's  gift-taking  and  his  rewards  to 
the  designing  givers.  "There  is  a  provision  in  the  Constitution," 
continued  Johnson,  "which  declares  that:  'No  title  of  nobility 
shall  be  granted  by  the  United  States,  and  no  person  holding  an 
office  .  .  .  under  them  .  .  .  shall  accept  any  present  from  any  king, 


2  Stryker,  Andrew  Johnson,  821. 
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prince,  or  foreign  state.'  The  minds  of  those  who  made  the 
Constitution  were  directed  to  the  other  side  of  the  water;  they 
thought  temptation  was  most  likely  to  come  from  that  direction. 
If  in  the  last  line  of  this  clause  .  .  .  they  had  added  'or  any  citizen 
of  the  United  States,'  what  a  fortunate  thing  it  would  have 
been!"  There  was  laughter  at  this  well-aimed  thrust. 

Grant's  pitiable  administration,  its  monstrous  abuse  of  power, 
cried  out  for  denunciation.  The  great  voice  of  Andrew  Johnson 
spoke  not  for  the  distracted  South  alone,  but  for  the  conscience 
of  the  North  as  well.  "I  have  shown  you,"  he  continued,  "in 
reference  to  the  Kellogg  government,  General  Grant  said  it  was 
a  'gigantic  fraud,'  and  that  neither  Kellogg  nor  his  opponent  was 
entitled  to  the  office,  but  having  a  usurper  in  he  takes  him  by  the 
hand  and  sustains  him.  .  .  .  How  far  off  is  empire?  How  far  off 
is  military  despotism?" 

Finally  he  concluded:  "Sheridan  says  the  people  are  all  ban- 
ditti, and  if  he  had  a  military  commission  the  President  need  not 
disturb  himself  any  farther,  for  he  would  manage  all  the  rest! 
. .  .  Give  me  the  Constitution  of  my  country  unimpaired.  .  .  .  Give 
me  back  the  Constitution  of  my  country !  ...  In  the  language  of 
Webster,  let  this  Union  be  preserved  'now  and  forever,  one  and 
inseparable.'  Let  us  stand  as  equals  in  the  Union,  all  upon  equali- 
ty. Let  peace  and  union  be  restored  to  the  land.  May  God  bless 
this  people  and  God  save  the  Constitution!" 

Like  thunder's  deep  voice  upon  a  torrid  afternoon,  Johnson 
shook  the  sleeping  conscience  of  the  North.  The  South  took  hope 
like  a  desponding  army  that  hears  the  rumble  of  its  artillery 
supports,  long,  long  awaited ! 3 

Andrew  Johnson,  due  to  his  thirst  for  knowledge,  listened 
to  his  wife,  Eliza  M.  McCardle,  the  mother  of  his  five  chil- 
dren, and  became  a  well-educated  man. 

He  was  elected  alderman  and  mayor  of  Greeneville,  Ten- 
nessee, and  you  know,  they  told  more  lies  about  him  after 
the  impeachment  trial  started  than  about  any  President  of 
the  United  States  except  George  Washington.  If  you  want 
to  get  some  real  good  lies  about  presidents,  you  will  want 
to  read  what  the  papers  said  about  George  Washington  when 
he  was  President  of  the  United  States. 

It  was  said  that  Johnson  had  never  been  elected  to  any 
public  office— yet  here  is  his  career  of  election.  He  was  both 
alderman  and  mayor  of  Greeneville;  he  was  elected  a  Con- 
gressman from  east  Tennessee  and  re-elected  four  times  for  a 

3  Stryker,  Andrew  Johnson,  821-822. 
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ten-year  period  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  He  was 
elected  Governor  of  Tennessee  twice  and  then  went  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  on  election  by  the  legislature  of 
Tennessee.  He  was  an  Andrew  Jackson  Democrat  and  be- 
lieved in  the  sacredness  of  the  Constitution  and  so  do  I. 

At  the  Baltimore  Convention  of  the  National  Union  Party 
he  was  nominated  by  the  Republicans  to  run  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent with  Lincoln  for  his  second  term.  He  was  later  elected 
and  when  Lincoln  was  assassinated,  he  became  President  of 
the  United  States. 

As  President,  he  did  all  in  his  power  to  implement  the 
policies  of  his  friend  Abraham  Lincoln.  He  believed  in  the 
Constitution.  He  believed  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  is  the  greatest  document  of  government  ever  written, 
just  as  I  do.  I  wish  everyone  of  you  would  read  the  Constitu- 
tion at  least  twice  a  day  and  at  night  before  you  go  to  bed. 
You'll  find  something  in  it  every  time  you  read  it.  It  took  the 
Supreme  Court  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  to  find  the  word 
"welfare"  in  the  Preamble  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  so  you  had  better  read  it  several  times  or  you  may 
miss  a  few  words,  too.  Johnson  also  believed  that  it  can  be 
debauched  by  amendment,  just  as  I  do.  He  believed  in  toler- 
ance and  mercy  to  people  who  considered  themselves  his 
enemies.  He  showed  in  personal  matters,  as  well  as  national 
and  political  ones,  that  he  felt  just  that  way. 

The  people  of  this  great  State,  who  put  forth  the  first 
declaration  of  independence,  should  be  proud  of  the  fact 
that  Polk,  Johnson,  and  Andrew  Jackson— the  greatest  of  them 
all— were  produced  by  the  good  soil  of  North  Carolina.  Every 
one  of  them  in  his  own  time  made  this  great  republic  greater: 
Jackson  by  his  maintenance  of  the  Union;  Polk  by  his  addi- 
tion of  more  than  800,000  square  miles  to  its  area,  for  which 
he  paid  the  same  price  that  Jefferson  paid  for  Louisiana— but 
since  Missouri  is  in  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  the  soil  that  Polk 
bought  wasn't  quite  as  good  as  that  in  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase—even if  the  land  wasn't  quite  as  fertile;  and  Johnson 
set  an  example  of  steadfastness  under  the  most  terrific  pres- 
sure and  vilification  that  any  President  of  the  United  States 
ever  suffered. 
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His  greatest  asset,  of  course,  was  Eliza,  his  wife.  She 
helped  him  all  through  his  life.  With  a  good  education  for 
that  day,  she  helped  and  encouraged  Andrew  Johnson  to 
attain  an  education.  He  became  a  real  Constitutional 
President  and  knew  more  about  the  Constitution  than  any 
President  before  or  since  has  known.  He  became  great 
because  of  that  document.  It  has  taken  ninety  years  for  the 
facts  to  come  out,  but  they  have.  The  facts  will  always  come 
out  if  we  have  the  right  sort  of  historians.  Few  historians, 
so-called,  are  objective.  The  truth  will  usually  come  to  the 
view  of  the  people  if  enough  historians  write  about  the  truth. 
They  never  agree  among  themselves— they  have  as  much 
trouble  as  the  columnists  in  the  newspapers  nowadays  have- 
yet  if  you  watch  the  history  of  a  period  and  read  what  every- 
body says  about  it,  you  will  eventually  find  the  real  facts 
and  that  is  what  has  happened  to  Andrew  Johnson.  Great 
men  have  always  been  slandered  and  vilified  by  the  press 
and  the  biased  historians,  but  when  the  smoke  and  fuss 
clears  away,  people  usually  find  who  worked  for  their  in- 
terests and  who  did  not.  Go  home  and  think  about  it. 


CIVIL  WAR  LETTERS  OF  E.  N.  BOOTS  FROM 
NEW  BERN  AND  PLYMOUTH 

Edited  by  Wilfred  W.  Black* 

Edward  Nicholas  Boots  was  the  son  of  the  Reverend  John 
Boots  and  Sylvia  Coleman  Boots,  natives  of  Sussex  County, 
England,  who  had  immigrated  to  the  United  States  in  1830 
and  had  settled  in  Beaver  County,  Pennsylvania.  John  Boots 
was  a  Methodist  minister;  his  brother,  Samuel,  was  a  preacher 
for  fifty  years,  and  his  other  brother,  Edmund,  served  as 
a  class  leader,  steward,  and  trustee  in  the  church.  Edward 
Nicholas  Boots  was  one  of  seven  sons  and  two  daughters 
born  to  John  and  Sylvia.  Apparently,  E.  N.  Boots  was  born  in 
1842.1  His  father  died  in  1853,  and  his  mother  ably  shouldered 
the  responsibilities  of  raising  her  family.  Boots  taught  school 
prior  to  his  enlistment  in  the  army.  His  classical  back- 
ground is  reflected  in  these  letters  to  his  mother  to  whom 
he  was  extremely  devoted.  He  frequently  implores  her  to 
keep  his  younger  brothers  in  school  and  to  discourage  them 
from  enlisting  in  the  army.  Moreover,  his  own  intellectual 
interests  did  not  cease  during  his  military  service.  In  one 
letter  he  refers  to  photographs  of  the  English  poet,  Thomas 
Hood,  which  he  has  sent  home;  on  another  occasion  he 
speaks  of  reading  Les  Miserables  as  he  sat  inside  his  tent 
during  a  thunderstorm. 

It  is  evident  from  the  letters  that  Boots  was  sensitive,  kind, 
reserved,  generous,  and  thoughtful  and  that  his  habits  and 
tastes  were  simple.   Possibly  he  was   somewhat   given   to 

*  Dr.  Wilfred  W.  Black  is  an  Instructor  of  Social  Science  at  State 
Teachers  College,  Frostburg,  Maryland.  Dr.  Black  wishes  to  express  his 
appreciation  to  Mrs.  E.  S.  Hassler  (Sylvia  Boots  Hassler)  of  Route  6, 
Mercer,  Pennsylvania,  owner  of  the  letters,  for  permission  to  edit  her 
uncle's  letters  for  publication.  Mrs.  Hassler  is  the  daughter  of  Dan  Boots, 
next  to  the  youngest  of  E.  N.  Boots'  brothers,  and  to  whom  one  reference 
is  made  in  the  collection.  She  has  also  been  helpful  by  supplying  informa- 
tion relative  to  the  Boots  family  and  by  reading  the  manuscript. 

1 A  certificate  issued  by  the  Department  of  Military  Affairs  of  the 
Adjutant  General's  Office,  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  states  that 
Edward  N.  Boots  was  nineteen  years  old  when  he  enlisted  at  New  Brighton, 
Pa.,  on  October  29,  1861.  However,  a  niece  of  E.  N.  Boots  has  informed 
the  editor  that  according  to  an  obituary,  her  uncle  died  at  Andersonville 
in  September,  1864,  at  the  age  of  thirty-one. 
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introspection.  That  he  was  a  deeply  religious  man,  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  He  deplored  the  idleness,  dissipation,  pro- 
fanity, and  gambling  so  prevalent  in  the  army.  Boots'  pleas 
for  letters  from  home  are  touching  and  conjure  visions  of  the 
nostalgia  which  plagued  him.  It  is  apparent  that  he  did  not 
possess  a  rugged  constitution  since  he  was  a  frequent  victim 
of  fever  in  the  marshy  bottoms  of  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina. In  view  of  this  it  is  not  hard  to  visualize  the  untold  suf- 
fering he  endured  at  Andersonville. 

Beneath  the  nostalgia,  melancholy,  and  impending  doom 
which  prevail  throughout  the  letters,  there  are  flashes  of 
humor  as  when  Boots  gives  his  mother  instructions  on  how  to 
make  him  a  shirt  or  when  he  lays  down  specifications  to  his 
sister  on  how  to  make  him  a  needlebook. 

Quartermaster  Boots  was  attached  to  the  One  Hundred 
and  First  Pennsylvania  Regiment,  and  he  served  with  Mc- 
Clellan  throughout  the  Peninsular  Campaign.  After  the  Battle 
of  Malvern  Hill,  McClellan  withdrew  his  forces  to  Harrison's 
Landing,  Virginia.  The  One  Hundred  and  First  Regiment 
left  Harrison's  Landing  on  August  16,  1862,  and  reached 
Fortress  Monroe  about  August  25.  Here  it  remained  until 
October  1  when  it  was  detached  from  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac. On  December  5  the  Regiment  moved  southward  out 
of  Virginia  and  entered  North  Carolina.  Near  Gatesville, 
it  took  transport  on  the  Chowan  River.  Arriving  at  New  Bern 
on  December  10,  1862,  it  joined  the  forces  of  Major-General 
J.  G.  Foster  who  commanded  the  Department  of  North 
Carolina.  On  December  31,  1862,  Brigadier-General  Henry 
W.  Wessels  commanded  the  First  Division  of  the  Eighteenth 
Army  Corps  which  consisted  of  two  brigades:  the  First 
Brigade  under  Brigadier-General  Lewis  C.  Hunt  comprised 
the  Eighty-fifth,  Ninety-second,  and  Ninety-sixth  New  York 
regiments  and  the  Eighty-fifth,  One  Hundred  and  First,  and 
One  Hundred  and  Third  Pennsylvania  regiments;  the  Sec- 
ond Brigade  under  Colonel  Thomas  G.  Stevenson  comprised 
the  Tenth  Connecticut,  the  Twenty-fourth  and  Forty-fourth 
Massachusetts,  and  the  Fifth  Rhode  Island  regiments.2 

2  John  A.  Reed,  History  of  the  101st  Regiment  Pennsylvania  Veteran 
Volunteer  Infantry  1861-1865  (Chicago:  L.  S.  Dickey  &  Co.,  1910),  15,  16, 
22,  hereinafter  cited  as  Reed,  History  of  the  101st  Regiment.  Through  the 
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Such  is  the  background  against  which  the  following  letters 
of  Sergeant  Edward  Nicholas  Boots  were  written  from  New 
Bern  and  Plymouth  during  1863  and  1864.  On  April  17,  1864, 
Boots  was  at  Plymouth,  the  key  to  the  control  of  the  Roanoke 
River.  It  was  well-fortified  and  was  held  by  2,400  men  under 
Wessels.  During  the  afternoon  of  that  fateful  Sunday,  Gen- 
eral R.  F.  Hoke  with  approximately  7,000  men  suddenly  ap- 
peared in  the  rear  of  the  town.  So  stealthily  had  he  advanced 
that  he  was  within  two  miles  of  Plymouth  before  Wessels 
was  aware  of  the  danger.  Hoke  repeatedly  charged  Fort 
Wessels  which  was  finally  surrendered  after  heavy  losses. 
On  April  20  Hoke  moved  his  batteries  close  in  upon  Ply- 
mouth and  made  a  general  assault.  The  fall  of  Plymouth  was 
followed  by  the  evacuation  of  Washington,  N.  C.  Hoke  then 
tried  unsuccessfully  to  capture  New  Bern  but  was  forced  to 
abandon  his  siege  in  order  to  hasten  to  the  defense  of  Rich- 
mond. 

Following  Wessels'  surrender  to  Hoke  at  11:00  A.M.  on 
April  20,  the  Union  officers  were  sent  as  prisoners-of-war  to 
Macon  and  the  enlisted  men  to  Andersonville.  On  the  after- 
noon of  April  21  the  men  began  their  march  under  guard 
and  arrived  at  Tarboro  on  April  26,  whence  by  boxcars  they 
were  transported  to  Goldsboro  and  Wilmington,  to  Florence, 
Columbia,  and  Charleston,  S.  C,  thence  to  Savannah,  Mil- 
ledgeville,  and  Macon,  Ga.  Andersonville  was  reached  on 
April  30.  About  half  of  the  One  Hundred  and  First  Pennsyl- 
vania Regiment  succumbed  to  the  horrors  of  Andersonville. 
It  was  from  there  that  the  last  letter  in  the  Boots'  collection 
was  written.  Edward  Nicholas  Boots  died  at  Andersonville 
on  September  12,  1864,  and  today  his  body  lies  in  Grave 
Number  8,606  in  the  National  Cemetery  at  Andersonville 
where  more  than  thirteen  thousand  Union  soldiers  repose. 

The  Boots'  letters  are  written  in  a  firm,  clear  hand.  There 
are  peculiarities  and  sometimes  inconsistencies  in  spelling, 
capitalization,  and  punctuation.  Most  of  the  letters  comprise 

efforts  of  Brigadier-General  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  Commodore  Silas  H. 
Stringham,  Brigadier-General  Ambrose  E.  Burnside,  and  Commodore  Louis 
M.  Goldborough,  a  large  part  of  the  Atlantic  and  southern  coast  had  been 
recovered  from  the  Confederacy  by  late  1862.  Strategic  points  such  as 
Roanoke  Island,  New  Bern,  Washington,  Plymouth,  and  Fort  Macon  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  Federals,  but  the  Confederates  still  held  Wilmington. 
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one  long  paragraph.  The  place  of  writing  is  usually  indicated 
at  the  extreme  left  of  the  paper  just  above  the  salutation. 
Usually,  the  year  of  writing  is  not  indicated,  and  the  compli- 
mentary close  is  stilted,  as,  for  example,  "your  $on  e^c  EN- 
Boots."  Most  of  the  letters  are  to  Boots'  mother,  Sylvia;  one 
is  to  his  sister,  Lucy  Emma;  and  another  to  his  brother, 
Horace. 

Newbern  N  Carolina.     Monday  Feb  16th   [1863] 
Dear  Mother. 

Your  long  looked  for  letter  reached  me  on  the  8th.  I  was  glad 
to  hear  from  you  once  more,  letters  from  home  are  almost  all  the 
pleasures  that  I  have.  I  had  the  privilege  of  attending  divine 
service  twice  yesterday.  The  preachers  were  both  strangers  to 
me,  even  the  name  of  the  one  that  preached  in  the  morning,  I 
do  not  know.  His  text  was  Numbers  10-29,  32.3  One  verse  of  the 
text  brought  to  my  recollection  the  long  ago  past,  I  once  heard 
Pap  preach  from  it.  I  think  that  it  was  one  of  his  favorite  text  [s] . 
The  speaker  in  the  afternoon  was  the  Revd  Dr.  Lathrop  of  Boston 
a  Unitarian.  It  was  a  very  good  lecture  but  no  sermon.  Christ 
crucified  was  not  in  it.  The  text  was  Job  12-23.  It  was  especially 
addressed  to  the  45th  Mass  Regt  who  were  all  present  in  full 
equipment.4  The  church  is  built  in  the  olden  style.  Pulpit  half 
way  up  to  the  ceiling,  gallery  around  three  sides,  organ  &  choir 
in  the  gallery  opposite  to  the  pulpit.  The  wall  is  adorned  with 
marble  tablets  in  memory  of  those  who  were  the  first  members 
&  founders  of  the  church.  I  observed  that  the  dates  of  the  births 
of  some  of  them  were  far  back  in  the  last  century.  They  have 
lived  &  passed  away  ere  the  terrible  struggle  that  we[']re 
engaged  in  began,  happy  are  they.  The  communion  will  be  cele- 
brated in  that  church  next  sabbath.  I  shall  attend  if  possible.  I 
do  not  expect  that  I  can  have  the  box  that  you  prepared  for  me 
sent,  our  movements  are  too  uncertain,5  but  I  would  like  to  have 


3  "And  Moses  said  unto  Hobab  .  .  .  We  are  journeying  unto  the  place  of 
which  the  Lord  said,  I  will  give  it  to  you:  come  thou  with  us,  and  we  will 
do  thee  good:  for  the  Lord  hath  spoken  good  concerning  Israel."  (Verse  29) 

"And  it  shall  be,  if  thou  go  with  us,  yea,  it  shall  be,  that  what  goodness 
the  Lord  shall  do  unto  us,  the  same  will  we  do  unto  thee."   (Verse  32) 

4 "He  increaseth  the  nations,  and  destroyeth  them:  he  enlargeth  the 
nations,  and  straiteneth  them  again."  That  the  sermon  was  addressed  to 
the  Forty-fifth  Massachusetts  Regiment  is  doubtful.  However,  the  Forty- 
fourth  Massachusetts  Regiment  was  in  the  Second  Brigade  which  with  the 
First  Brigade  comprised  the  First  Division  of  the  Eighteenth  Army  Corps 
commanded  by  Henry  W.  Wessels.  (See  latter  part  of  Boots'  letter  of 
April  28,  1863,  page  213). 

5  The  One  Hundred  and  First  Pennsylvania  Regiment  was  engaging  in 
foraging  raids  at  this  time;  the  most  famous  of  these  was  the  Hyde 
County  raid.  Reed,  History  of  the  101st  Regiment,  22-25. 
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some  of  the  articles  &  I  think  that  you  can  send  them  by  mail  as 
some  in  the  company  have  had  things  of  the  same  kind  sent  in 
that  way.  I  would  like  to  have  the  Shirt,  handkerchief,  gum  rib- 
band 14  yd,  pattent  thread  &  testament,  &  any  thing  else  that 
you  like  to  send.  The  gloves  you  kneed  not  send.  The  testament 
that  I  want  is  of  the  64  mo.  size.6  They  are  generally  bound  in 
morocco  &  gilt  edged,  sometimes  the  Psalms  are  bound  with  it. 
The  way  to  pack  these  things  is,  get  a  large  sheet  of  the  heavy 
Buff  I  should  say  yellow  paper,  such  as  Books  are  packed  in. 
double  the  shirt  to  the  width  that  you  wish  for  rolling,  have  the 
paper  wider  than  the  doubled  shirt,  sew  it  to  the  shirt  strongly, 
double  the  edges  of  the  paper  in  on  the  shirt  &  then  roll  up.  both 
tie  it  &  seal  it  with  either  wax  or  mucilage,  when  packed  this  way 
the  postage  should  be  but  one  cent  an  ounce.  Direct  it  plainly,  in 
large  hand,  send  me  a  letter  at  the  same  time  that  you  send  the 
package,  send  me  the  price  of  the  shirt,  Handkerchief  &  Testa- 
ment, if  you  can  send  it,  send  it  soon  for  we  may  move,  my  health 
is  improving,  give  my  love  to  all.  God  bless  you  all. 

your  Son  etc  E.  N.  Boots 

Write  to  me  often. 

Camp  101st  Regt    P.V.    Newbern.    N  Carolina. 
St  Patrick's  day    March  17th  [1863] 
Dearest  Mother. 

Your  kind  letter  of  March  1st  arrived  last  Saturday  &  the 
package  which  the  kindness  of  the  "loved  ones  at  home"  sent 
arrived  yesterday.  You  may  be  sure  that  yesterday  was  a  gala 
day  with  me.  The  shirt  pleases  me  very  much.  The  Testament  is 
just  what  I  wanted,  just  the  size  I  wanted.  The  handkerchief  is 
just  the  right  size  &  kind,  you  certainly  must  remember  my  taste 
well,  for  I  could  not  have  made  a  better  selection  myself.  You 
do  not  know  how  much  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  those  nice  things. 
I  would  like  to  know  the  price  of  the  Testament  &  handkerchief. 
I  think  that  I  can  get  my  boots  without  much  trouble  to  you. 
Capt  Hemphill  is  going  home  on  a  short  visit  soon  &  he  says  that 
he  will  bring  my  boots.  I  will  try  to  write  about  the  time  he  goes, 
but  you  may  not  get  the  letter  in  time  as  he  is  going  by  way  of 
Norfolk  &  all  letters  go  by  way  of  New  York,  but  Capt  Charles 
can  tell  you,  when  he  is  at  home.  Wrap  each  boot  by  itself  in 
paper,  rolling  the  leg  around  the  foot.  Please  put  that  hundred 
cigars  in  the  feet  of  the  boots.  You  do  not  know  how  much  I 
want  to  smoke  a  Penna.  cigar.  If  you  will  send  the  boots  etc  you 
will  do  me  a  great  favor.  The  wet  season  is  about  here  &  I  kneed 
them.  My  health  has  got  pretty  good.  I  left  the  Hospital  on  last 


"Indicates  the  size  of  the  Testament  he  wanted  as  determined  by  the 
number  of  leaves  made  by  folding  a  sheet  of  paper. 
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Friday  &  I  am  doing  duty.  I  am  not  very  strong,  but  my  appetite 
is  good.  Ed  is  not  very  well,  but  I  hope  that  he  will  be  better 
soon.  You  kneed  not  be  uneasy  about  the  draft.  The  law  for  the 
new  draft  says  that  where  two  of  a  family  are  already  in  the 
army,  two  are  to  be  exempt  &  left  at  home.7  You  have  only  two 
grown  up  sons  at  home  so  they  must  be  exempt.  If  either  should 
be  drafted  Let  some  good  lawyer  be  employed  (Tom  Cunningham 
is  the  best) ,  to  get  him  exempted.  I  still  have  the  Testament  that 
I  got  at  Pittsburgh.  It  is  much  worn  for  it  has  seen  hard  service.  I 
have  carried  it  in  my  pocket  ever  since  I  started.  I  am  going  to 
send  it  home,  either  by  Hemphill  or  by  mail.  Put  it  in  my  book- 
case, &  if  I  never  return  I  give  it  to  you.  I  have  found  it  a 
precious  friend.  I  send  home  a  picture  of  Hood,  one  of  Englands 
bright  galaxy  of  poets,  press  it  out  in  a  book  &  then  put  it  in  my 
desk.  I  sent  two  to  Emma.  I  am  still  trying  to  love  &  serve  him 
who  first  loved  me.  Still  pray  for  me  Mother  dear  I  kneed  your 
prayers.  I  have  attended  service  three  Sabbaths  since  I  came  here. 
Last  sabbath  no  one  could  leave  the  regt  on  account  of  the  rebels.8 
Instead  of  being  a  day  of  rest  it  was  a  day  of  excitement  &  un- 
rest. The  sound  of  the  death  dealing  cannon  mingled  with  the 
sound  of  the  church  bell. 

your  son,  with  love 

E  N  Boots 
[Marginal  Notation] 
Write  to  me  often. 

Camp  of  101st  Regt     P.V.     Newbern     N.  Carolina 

Afternoon       April  15th   [1863] 
Dear  Mother 

Your  kind  letter  of  April  1st  arrived  last  night  &  found  me 
well.  To  hear  that  you  are  well  is  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to 
me.  I  still  hope  that  I  may  be  permittted  to  see  you  again,  but 
if  Providence  otherwise  determines,  I  shall  expect  to  meet  you 
in  a  "Home  beyond  the  Tide"  where  no  sorrow  is  but  where  all 
is  joy.  I  know  that  there  is  a  crown  of  glory  prepared  for  all  that 
prove  faithful.  I  pray  that  we  may  be  kept  faithful  &  to  him  that 
hath  loved  us  &  redeemed  us  we  will  give  glory  forever.  I  have 
been  on  two  expeditions  since  I  last  wrote,  both  of  them  were 
destined  to  get  Gen  Foster  out  of  Washington  or  to  drive  away 


7  Conscription  Act  of  March  3,  1863.  The  Confederacy  had  already  in- 
voked conscription  on  April  16,  1862. 

8  Colonel  David  B.  Morris,  Regimental  Commander,  in  his  official  report 
of  March  17,  1863,  referred  to  no  special  attack  or  danger  of  attack  by  the 
Confederates  on  either  Sunday,  March  8,  or  on  Sunday,  March  15.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Regiment  was  foraging  at  this  time.  Reed,  History  of  the 
101st  Regiment,  23-24. 
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the  rebels  that  surround  him  &  both  of  them  failed.9  Little  Wash- 
ington is  situated  on  the  Tar  river,  about  thirty  miles  from 
Newbern  by  land  &  one  hundred  &  twenty  by  water.  The  Union 
troops  have  occupied  it  about  a  year.  About  the  last  of  March  Gen 
Foster  went  there  to  see  how  things  were  going  on.  just  after  he 
got  there,  the  rebels  came  down  in  force  &  surrounded  the  place, 
cutting  off  all  communication  by  land  or  water.  They  built  a 
battery  five  miles  below  the  town  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  which 
showered  shot  &  shell  on  anything  that  attempted  to  pass.  Several 
small  boats  have  run  past  in  the  night  &  from  them  we  have 
obtained  all  the  news  that  has  been  got  since  the  rebels  surround- 
ed the  place.  On  the  morning  of  April  4th  we  embarked  on  the 
steamer  northerner,  &  arrived  at  a  point  four  miles  below  the 
rebel  battery  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  (sabbath)  about  9 
O'clock.  We  had  a  rather  rough  passage.  The  night  before  had 
been  very  windy  &  Pamlico  Sound  was  very  rough.  I  now  know 
what  waves  are  &  I  have  seen  some  that  were  sea-sick,  but  it  did 
not  effect  me  in  the  least.  I  rather  enjoyed  the  wild  waves.  We 
found  several  gun-boats  below  the  rebel  works.  In  the  afternoon 
they  opened  on  the  rebel  works,  but  received  no  reply.  We  could 
see  the  smoke  from  a  number  of  fires  some  distance  back  from 
the  shore.  Whether  they  were  rebel  camp  fires  or  the  woods  on 
fire  we  could  not  tell.  In  the  afternoon  a  flag  of  truce  appeared  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  A  boat  went  to  it  &  brought  off 
two  me  [n] ,  one  quit  [e]  young  reporter  himself  a  deserter  from 
the  southern  army,  the  other  middle  aged,  flying  from  the  con- 
scription. About  sundown  the  gunboats  led  off  by  the  battered 
old  "Hunchback"  again  attacked  the  rebel  works.  This  time  the 
rebels  replied,  some  of  their  balls  fell  very  near  to  the  Hunch- 
back. I  stood  on  the  upper  deck  of  the  Northerner  &  had  a  good 
view  of  the  whole  scene.  For  some  hours  all  had  been  very  quiet. 
The  broad  river  flowing  onward  to  the  sea  was  almost  smooth  as 
a  mirror.  The  sun  had  just  gone  down  behind  the  dark  pines 


9  In  March,  1863,  when  General  D.  H.  Hill  marched  on  Washington, 
General  Foster  hastened  by  water  to  inspect  the  defenses  of  the  city.  By 
blockading  the  river,  the  Confederates  compelled  Foster  to  remain,  and  on 
March  30  they  demanded  that  he  surrender.  This  he  refused  to  do,  and  the 
siege  of  Washington  began.  For  two  weeks  Foster  and  his  garrison  were 
cut  off  from  all  communications  by  land  and  water.  An  occasional  Union 
gunboat  such  as  the  "Ceres"  successfully  ran  the  Confederate  batteries. 
The  most  famous  of  the  relief  expeditions,  that  under  the  command  of 
Brigadier-General  F.  B.  Spinola,  failed.  The  One  Hundred  and  First  Regi- 
ment  participated  in  this  fiasco  to  some  of  the  events  of  which  Boots  alludes 
in  his  letter  of  April  15.  Eventually,  the  "Escort"  got  supplies  through  to 
Washington,  and  on  the  night  of  April  14  rescued  General  Foster  who  re- 
turned to  New  Bern  to  organize  a  new  expedition  for  the  relief  of  Wash- 
ington. However,  Hill  suddenly  abandoned  his  siege  and  marched  to  re- 
enforce  General  James  Longstreet,  who  was  investing  Suffolk.  It  is  ap- 
parent that  Boots  had  not  learned  of  Foster's  escape  from  Washington 
when  he  wrote  this  letter.  Reed,  History  of  the  101st  Regiment,  25-29. 
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which  on  either  shore  were  beginning  to  cast  a  dark  shadow 
upon  the  waters,  when  all  at  once  a  cloud  of  dark  sulphurous 
smok[e]  burst  forth  from  the  Hunchback  amongst  which  was  a 
lurid  flash  &  then  a  sound  as  of  many  thunders.  After  a  few 
seconds  would  be  seen  the  flash  of  the  exploding  shell  as  it 
scattered  its  death  dealing  fragments.  It  was  a  strange  sabbath 
evening  scene.  We  remained  at  anchor  until  the  next  morning  & 
then  started  back  for  Newbern,  where  we  arrived  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  7th.  About  9  O'clock  at  night  (the  same  night)  we  got 
orders  to  start  at  midnight,  [sic]  &  cross  the  Neuse  for  Washing- 
ton by  land.  I  left  camp  about  1  'O'clock  [sic]  A.M.  in  charge  of 
the  wagons.  I  got  two  teams  across  the  next  day  loaded  with 
rations  but  had  to  let  the  other  teams  remain  until  next  day.  Just 
as  they  were  on  board  ready  for  crossing  an  order  came  to  stop 
crossing,  so  they  went  off  the  boat,  &  remained.  The  next  day  I 
received  orders  to  cross  the  Neuse  &  get  the  two  teams  back 
again  as  the  expedition  was  falling  back[.]  I  crossed  over  &  got 
the  teams  over  again.  I  crossed  the  Neuse  four  times.  Twice  I 
took  a  horse  over  in  an  open  scow  full  of  horses  and  mules,  but 
though  it  was  dangerous  work  no  accident  happened  to  me.  The 
next  scow  that  crossed  after  I  did  upset  &  drowned  twenty  horses 
&  one  man.  I  got  safe  back  into  camp  about  9  O'clock  the  night 
of  the  10th.  The  troops  advanced  to  Swift  Creek,  fifteen  miles 
distant  &  found  an  enemy  there  that  they  could  not  move.  About 
twenty  artillery  men  were  wounded.  Two  other  expeditions  have 
since  started  for  the  same  place.  Two  companies  out  of  our  Regt 
are  with  the  last  one.  Capt  Hemphill  will  not  go  home  for  the 
present.  I  have  written  to  have  my  boots  sent  by  Capt  Mays  who 
is  now  at  home.10  Give  my  love  to  all  &  receive  a  goodly  share 

from  your  Son 
E  N  Boots 
Com  H.  101st  Regt  P.V. 
Newbern 

N  Carolina 
Mrs.  Sylvia  Boots. 
[Marginal  Notation:] 

Sherlock  can  have  the  money  another  year  if  he  wants  it.  But 
when  the  year  is  up  have  him  to  pay  the  interest  on  it  for  the 
year  &  receipt  for  it  on  the  back  of  the  note.  Send  me  word  how 
much  the  note  is  for  &  when  the  year  is  up.  If  you  make  out  a 
new  note  for  next  year,  you  will  have  to  get  a  revenue  stamp  & 
put  it  on  it,  but  I  expect  that  the  old  note  will  still  do,  but  he  sure 
about  it 


10  Captain  William  Mays  of  Company  "H,"  same   Company   as  that  of 
Boots.  Reed,  History  of  the  101st  Regiment,  105. 
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Quartermaster's  Department     101st  Reg  P.V. 
Newbern  N.C.     Tuesday  Evening     April  28th  [1863] 
Dear  Mother 

The  Steamer  Albany  arrived  last  night,  but  brought  me  no 
letter  from  home,  but  she  brought  Capt  Mays  &  a  pair  of  nice 
boots  for  me.  They  please  me  very  well  in  everything  except  size. 
They  are  too  large.  You  know  that  I  do  not  belong  to  the  big 
footed  class,  but  you  could  not  help  their  being  too  large.  I  must 
blame  the  maker  for  that  &  so  I  will  say  no  more  about  it.  The 
last  letter  from  home  (from  Emma),  spoke  of  your  being  un- 
well. I  hope  that  you  are  better  now.  I  can  endure  the  hardships 
of  army  life  but  I  cannot  endure  the  thought  of  your  being  sick. 
Dear  Mother,  I  beg  of  you  to  take  care  of  yourself.  I  know  that 
you  have  made  yourself  sick  by  toiling  too  hard.  You  must  rest 
yourself  more.  I  know  that  you  will  anwer  "I  must  work  or  things 
will  be  left  undone."  Well  then  let  them  be  undone,  your  health 
is  [of]  more  account  than  they  are.  If  I  should  live  to  get  home 
again  I  want  to  find  you  there  &  well,  otherwise  it  will  be  no 
home  to  me.  I  have  been  very  busy  to-day.  We  drew  our  months 
supply  of  clothing  &  issued  it  out  this  afternoon,  which  took  some 
hard  labor  but  I  am  through  with  it  &  though  tired  am  well.  I 
was  able  to  eat  a  hearty  supper,  composed  of  what  I  have  often 
heard  you  talk  about,  Viz,  fresh  herrings.  Fresh  fish  are  abundant 
here  now.  This  is  the  fishing  season  &  the  North  Carolina  coast 
has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  fisheries.  We  can  get  Herring, 
shad,  Perch,  trout  &  a  number  of  other  kinds  &  the  supply  is  so 
abundant  that  they  are  very  cheap,  &  form  a  great  addition  to 
the  army  ration.  We  are  expecting  orders  to  leave  this  place  every 
day.  We  expect  to  go  to  Plymouth  on  the  Roanoak  river.11  It  is 
said  to  be  a  very  healthy  place.  I  expect  that  we  shall  be  stationed 
there  for  some  time  unless  the  rebels  drive  us  out,  or  the  army 
of  Virginia  drive  the  rebels  south.  The  future  alone  can  tell. 
We  have  any  amount  of  wet  weather  here  &  thunder  &  lightning. 
The  health  of  the  troops  here  is  generally  good.  I  attended  divine 
service  last  sabbath  &  heard  an  excellent  sermon  from  Heb  11 
&  1st  by  Revd  A  L  Stone.12  In  the  forenoon  the  funeral  of  the 


11  The  One  Hundred  and  First  Regiment  remained  at  New  Bern  until 
May  2  when  it  boarded  a  steamer  for  Plymouth,  sixty-eight  miles  north  of 
New  Bern  and  eight  miles  from  the  head  of  the  Albemarle  Sound  on  the 
Roanoke  River.  The  One  Hundred  and  First  Regiment  was  to  remain  at 
Plymouth  until  April  20,  1864,  when  it  was  to  be  dislodged  by  the  Confed- 
erates. Service  at  Plymouth  consisted  of  routine  camp  duty,  picket  duty, 
building  defenses,  and  making  raids  around  Plymouth  and  into  the  hinter- 
land via  the  Roanoke,  Chowan,  Elizabeth,  and  Alligator  rivers — all  tribu- 
tary to  Albemarle  Sound.  Reed,  History  of  the  101st  Regiment,  29,  37. 

12  "Now  faith  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things 
not  seen." 
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surgeon  of  the  44th  Regt  Mass  Vols  was  celebrated.13  He  died  up 
at  Little  Washington  while  the  rebels  were  besieging  the  place. 
The  officiating  preacher  took  suddenly  ill  while  in  the  first  Prayer 
&  being  unable  to  preach  the  congregation  were  dismissed — such 
is  the  uncertainty  of  health,  strength  &  life.  I  pray  that  I  may 
so  number  my  days  that  I  shall  apply  my  heart  unto  wisdom. 
The  Regt  came  back  yesterday  morning.14  They  have  been  at 
Washington.  They  had  a  hard  march,  but  returned  well.  It  is 
raining  hard.  I  must  close  for  this  time.  Let  me  hear  from  you 
soon,  give  my  love  to  all. 

your  Son  etc        E  N  Boots 
Com  "H"  101st  Reg  P.V. 
Newbern  N  Carolina 

I  almost  forgot  to  say  that  the  cigars 
came  all  right  &  received  a  very  warm  welcome 
Mrs.  Sylvia  Boots. 

Q  M  Dep     Plymouth  N.C. 

Night     May  29th  [1863] 
Dear  Mother 

The  steamer  "Massasoit"  arrived  this  evening  &  brought  a 
mail  among  which  was  your  welcome  letter  of  May  11th  &  17th. 
I  cannot  tell  you  how  glad  your  letter  made  me.  It  told  me  of  all 
of  you  at  home  &  it  also  told  me  of  William,  that  he  was  safe.  I 
knew  that  his  Regt  had  suffered  severely  &  I  feared  that  he  was 
among  the  killed,  wounded,  missing  or  prisoners :  but  your  letter 
gives  me  the  glad  news  that  he  is  safe  &  I  feel  satisfied.15  It  is 
true  that  I  wish  that  the  battle  had  been  more  fruitful  in  results, 
but  as  it  was  not  we  must  "bide  our  time".  The  right  will  triumph 
in  the  end.  "The  Lord  God  omnipotent  raineth".  "He  doeth  all 
things  well"  I  am  glad  that  you  are  still  able  to  get  out  to  church. 
I  hope  that  the  boys  are  always  willing  to  drive  the  buggy  for 
you.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  safe  for  you  to  drive  Jenny.  ...  I 
attend  church  some  but  there  is  but  one  Chaplain  here  &  he 
is  so  poor  a  preacher  that  it  is  painful  for  me  to  listen  to  him. 
I  generally  read  a  good  deal  on  sabbaths  if  I  am  not  on  duty, 
&  I  hope  to  have  my  sabbath  generally  to  myself,  but  there  is 
really  but  little  sabbath  in  the  army.  Sabbath  is  a  sort  of  holyday 
[sic],  spent  by  the  greater  part  in  foolishness  &  very  often  in 


13  See  footnote  4,  page  208,  above. 

14  The  troops  returned  to  New  Bern  on  April  25,  and  not  on  April  27,  as 
suggested  by  Boots.  Reed,  History  of  the  101st  Regiment,  29.  Boots  prob- 
ably misdated  this  particular  letter. 

15  This  reference  is  to  Boots'  older  brother,  William.  To  what  regiment 
the  latter  was  attached,  the  editor  cannot  determine.  The  reference  is 
probably  to  Joe  Hooker's  defeat  at  Chancellorsville  on  May  4,  1863,  when 
the  North  lost  16,792  men  and  the  South  12,764  men. 
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wickedness.  The  weather  here  is  very  warm,  fully  as  warm  as 
July  in  Penna.  I  saw  rye  out  in  head  a  week  ago.  Onions  are 
nearly  out  of  season  &  they  are  altogether  out  of  price.  A  small 
handfull  is  10  cts  &  they  are  very  scarce  at  that.  Lettuce  is  5 
cts  a  stalk  &  scarce.  Eggs  30  cts  per  doz  &  scarce.  But  I  get 
along  very  well[.]  I  spend  considerably  of  money,  but  I  think 
that  I  do  not  spend  any  foolishly  except  what  I  spend  for  tobacco, 
&  that  is  considerable.  I  wish  that  you  would  make  me  a  good 
callico  shirt  &  send  it  to  me  by  mail  as  you  did  the  .  .  .  one  last 
winter.  Make  it  without  a  collar,  but  put  a  button  on  the  back 
of  the  band,  put  two  pockets  in  it,  not  so  large  nor  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  one  last  winter.  Let  the  shirt  form  one  side  of 
the  Pocket,  sowing  a  piece  to  it.  Let  a  box  plait  run  down  the 
middle  of  the  front  but  do  not  put  any  other  plaits  in  it.  if  you 
can  send  me  this  you  will  do  me  a  great  favor.  Let  me  know  as 
soon  as  possible.  I  am  needing  a  shirt  very  bad  &  cannot  get  one 
here,  give  my  love  to  all.  write  often. 

your  son  etc    E  N  Boots 
Q.  M.  Dep. 
101st  Reg  P.  V. 
Newbern  N.  C. 

I  kneed  not  tell  you  any  thing  about  Ed.  he  will  answer  for 
himself.  I  send  you  a  rose  that  I  have  pressed.  There  are  many 
&  most  beautiful  varieties  of  the  rose  here.  They  have  one  variety 
of  a  bright  green  color.  If  I  can  get  one  I  will  press  it  &  send 
it  to  you. 

Plymouth  N  C  June  21st  [1863] 
Dear  Mother. 

It  is  now  8  O'clock  A.M.  &  the  mail  leaves  at  10  O'clock  AM  So 
I  have  not  much  time  but  I  will  scribble  a  line  or  two  to  you  in 
answer  to  yours  of  the  19th,  which  I  have  received.  It  was  a  very 
interesting  letter  to  me,  for  it  told  me  about  you  all  &  about 
old  friends  that  I  would  like  to  see  again  &  it  was  also  the  only 
letter  that  I  have  received  from  home  for  a  long  time.  I  am  very 
well.  We  have  pleasant  weather.  A  Thunder  storm  every  two  or 
three  days.  We  had  a  very  heavy  one  last  night,  accompanied  by 
a  very  strong  wind.  It  made  my  tent  careen,  but  I  sat  still, 
smoked  my  cigar  &  read  "Les  miserables".  everything  looks 
pleasant  this  morning.  We  are  in  a  great  confusion  just  now,  as 
an  [sic]  of  our  Com.  "A"  leaves  us  this  morning  for  Roanoak 
Island.16  They  are  to  be  stationed  there  in  place  of  the  Nine  month 
Mass  Vols  who  are  just  about  leaving  for  home.  All  the  real 


18  Company  "A"  was  not  detached  from  the  Regiment  until  June  27  when 
it  was  sent  to  Roanoke  Island.  Reed,  History  of  the  101  Regiment,  30. 
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tug  of  war  falls  on  the  three  year  men.  I  must  close  this  short 
note,  my  love  to  all 

your  Son  etc      E  N  Boots 
Q  M  Dep 
101st  Reg  P.  V. 
Newbern  N.  C. 
Mrs.  Sylvia  Boots 

Plymouth  N.  C.  Sep  8th  [1863] 
Dear  Mother 

A  mail  arrived  last  night  but  it  brought  no  letters  from  home. 
The  letters  from  home  are  such  a  long  distance  between.  I  know 
that  you  have  a  great  deal  to  do,  but  I  do  want  a  letter  from  you 
so  bad.  Do  try  &  write  me  one  soon,  if  it  is  only  a  few  lines. 
My  health  is  getting  pretty  good  again  &  I  hope  that  I  am  clear 
of  the  fever:  I  think  that  I  ought  to  be,  for  I  have  had  four 
attacks  this  Summer,  but  I  have  not  been  as  bad  as  some  of  the 
others.  The  weather  has  become  much  cooler.  This  morning  there 
was  a  heavy  fog.  So  heavy  that  when  I  went  to  put  on  my  socks 
I  found  them  quite  damp.  We  have  been  having  preaching  every 
night  for  some  days  by  McGraves  an  agent  of  the  Christian 
commission.  He  is  a  pretty  good  old  fashioned  preacher.  It  is 
a  great  pleasure  to  listen  to  an  old  fashioned  sermon  once  more. 
We  have  a  Bible  class  that  meets  every  sabbath.  I  have  attended 
several  times  &  have  found  it  very  pleasant.  The  teacher  is  a 
Sergeant  of  the  Artillery.  Last  sabbath  a  boy  came  into  the  class 
that  I  had  never  seen  before.  Last  night  he  was  at  church,  after 
service  he  came  up  to  me  &  introduced  himself  saying  that  he 
wished  to  become  acquainted  with  me.  He  said  that  he  belonged 
to  the  cavalry  &  that  they  were  such  a  wicked  set  that  he  had  no 
pleasure  with  them.  I  told  him  who  I  was  &  asked  him  to  call 
on  me.  He  appears  like  a  gentle  boy,  not  unlike  Ezra  Hazen  in 
appearance.  His  is  a  hard  lot,  for  the  cavalry  are  a  terribly  rough 
set.  I  begin  to  think  that  there  is  some  possibility  of  the  war 
ending  after  awhile  &  then  I  hope  to  see  you  all  once  more.  I 
pray  that  Our  heavenly  Father  may  preserve  you  all  &  bless  you 
in  body  &  soul.  I  have  been  in  the  army  almost  two  years  now 
&  I  know  that  vast  changes  have  taken  place  since  then  both  in 
the  country  at  large  &  in  my  old  neighborhood.  Many  that  I 
once  knew  have  passed  away  from  earth,  to  a  better  country 
let  us  hope.  All  these  things  say  "Be  ye  also  ready".  Let  us  try 
to  be  ready  so  that  when  the  summons  comes  we  can  say  that 
we  were  "only  waiting."  May  God  bless  you  all.  I  received  letters 
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from  G  W  Dennis,  &  Will  a  short  time  ago.  They  were  well.  Give 
my  love  to  all. 

your  son  etc 

E  N  Boots 

Q.  M.  Dept 

101st  Reg  P.  V. 

Newbern  N.  C. 
Mrs.  Sylvia.  Boots. 

Plymouth  N.  C.  Sep  19th  [1863] 
Dear  Mother. 

Yours  of  Aug  28th  reached  me  a  few  days  ago  &  found  me 
sick  in  bed,  so  sick  that  if  the  letter  had  not  been  from  you  I 
should  have  put  off  reading  it  until  I  got  better,  but  as  it  was 
from  you  I  made  an  effort  &  raised  myself  of  my  elbow  &  read 
the  letter.  I  have  had  another  attack  of  this  wretched  swamp 
fever  &  a  hard  one,  but  thanks  to  Our  Heavenly  Father  I  am 
rappidly  getting  better.  I  should  have  loved  to  have  been  with 
you  at  the  sacramental  meeting  at  Concord,  but  though  I  was 
not  there  I  feel  sure  that  prayers  ascended  there  for  me.  We  have 
but  little  preaching  here.  There  is  no  encouragement.  Officers 
instead  of  standing  on  that  side  stand  on  the  other,  &  give  all 
their  influence  to  evil.  I  do  not  mean  that  all  do  this,  but  a 
majority  do.  I  am  glad  that  you  have  got  a  new  stove.  You 
should  have  had  one  long  ago.  As  cold  weather  is  coming  on, 
It  will  soon  be  time  for  all  that  can  to  begin  their  studies.  I  hope 
that  you  will  impress  it  upon  them  that  now  is  the  time  for  them 
to  improve.  Only  make  them  good  scholars  &  you  will  leave  them 
a  better  fortune  than  all  the  gold  of  earth  would  be.  Educated 
men  &  women  do  not  often  become  very  bad  ones.  Self  respect 
will  not  let  them  sink.  0 !  how  I  pity  William  because  he  is  not 
a  better  scholar.  He  loved  to  recite  &  yet  writing  a  letter  is  a 
hard  job  for  him.  McDan[n]el 17  has  brought  my  socks  all  right; 
they  are  very  good  ones  but  I  fear  that  it  is  getting  too  late 
in  the  season  to  wear  them.  I  wish  you  to  write  me  what  they 
cost  &  what  the  shirt  cost.  We  have  just  had  three  days  of  rain, 
thunder,  &  lightning,  &  to-day  we  have  a  cold  rain  which  make 
[s]  our  tents  very  wet  &  uncomfortable.  There  is  still  much  sick- 
ness in  the  Regt  but  I  think  that  it  is  on  the  decrease.  I  begin 
to  think  that  the  south  will  have  to  give  in.  This  state  would 
come  back  into  the  Union  at  once  if  she  could  only  get  her  troops 
home,  but  "Jeff  Davis"  very  carefully  keeps  them  away  to  help 


17  Sergeant    John    McDannel    (Company    "H")    was    mustered    into    the 
service  on  October  29,  1861.  Reed,  History  of  the  101st  Regiment,  105. 
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fight  his  battles.18  God  grant  that  peace  may  soon  reign  once 
more.  God  bless  &  keep  you  all.  Give  my  love  to  all. 

your  affectionate  Son 
E  N  Boot 
Q.  M.  Dep. 
101st  Reg  P.  V. 
Newbern 

N.  C. 
Mrs.  Sylvia  Boots 

Plymouth  N.  C.  Oct  11th  [1863] 
Dear  Mother 

Yours  of  September  30th  arrived  &  found  me  in  the  enjoyment 
of  that  great  blessing  good  health,  for  which  I  desire  to  feel 
thankful  to  the  giver  of  all  good.  Your  letter  was  a  great 
pleasure  to  me.  I  should  be  glad  to  get  one  from  you  every  day, 
but  as  that  is  impossible  I  will  try  to  be  satisfied  with  one  from 
you  every  week.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  still  get  to  attend 
preaching.  It  is  a  great  privilege ;  I  know  that  I  should  be  happy 
to  enjoy  it  with  you.  We  are  altogether  destitute  of  any  preacher 
at  this  post  &  I  know  not  when  we  shall  have  one.  Prayermeetings 
are  still  carried  on  to  some  extent.  I  believe  that  the  sabbath 
school  has  entirely  ceased.  I  had  a  very  pleasant  visit  to  Roanoke 
Island  last  week,  but  I  have  wrote  about  it  to  Horace  &  Dan.19 
I  came  back  to  Plymouth  on  last  Saturday  evening.  It  was  all 
the  recreation  that  I  have  had  this  summer  except  a  few  rides 
with  Lt  Col  Taylor.20  The  sickness  in  the  Regt  seems  to  be  on 
the  decrease  for  which  we  ought  to  all  feel  thankful.  We  have 
been  among  diseases  constantly  for  many  months.  That  so  many 
of  our  lives  have  been  spared  is  a  great  mercy.  In  the  85th  N. 
Y.  Reg  the  sickness  is  still  very  bad — they  had  two  hundred 
&  forty  sick  one  day  this  week.  The  deaths,  comparatively  speak- 
ing have  been  few,  yet  many  fresh  graves  have  been  dug  since 
we  came  to  Plymouth.  The  greater  part  have  been  buried  at 
the  graveyard  attached  to  a  new  Episcopal  Church  [.]  (It  was 
being  built  when  the  war  broke  out,  was  left  unfinished).  The 
Post  Quartermaster  is  now  having  the  grave-yard  fenced,  which 
is  a  good  thing  as  it  was  open  to  Horses,  mules,  cattle,  &  every 


18  Boots'  view  with  respect  to  North  Carolina  was  premature.  The  Confed- 
eracy was  laying  plans  to  recover  positions  held  by  the  Federals  along 
the  Carolina  coast.  It  was  not  until  Sherman  began  his  famous  march  that 
the  South  began  losing  her  will  to  continue  resistance. 

19  Both  Horace  and  Dan  were  brothers  of  Edward  Nicholas  Boots.  Dan, 
the  father  of  Sylvia  Boots  Hassler,  was  born  in  1848  and  was  one  of  the 
youngest  of  the  Boots'  family. 

20  Lieutenant-Colonel  Alex.  W.  Taylor  of  Company  "H"  is  listed  on  the 
Field  and  Staff  of  the  Roster  of  the  One  Hundred  and  First  Pennsylvania 
Regiment.  Reed,  History  of  the  101st  Regiment,  87,  105. 
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other  thing  that  could  abuse  it.  A  church  has  existed  before  on 
the  spot  where  the  new  one  now  stands.  The  inscriptions  on  the 
tombs  date  many  years  back.  One  especially  I  often  look  at  [was] 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Louis  Picot  a  native  of  sunny  France, 
sleeping  his  last  sleep  on  the  marshy  banks  of  the  Roanoke.  Like 
the  soldier,  he  sleeps  far  from  the  land  of  his  birth  [.]  A 
body  of  rebel  troops  are  within  a  few  miles  of  us  putting  in  force 
the  rebel  conscription  act.21  The  result  of  it  is,  that  we  are 
crowded  with  refugees  coming  within  our  lines  to  escape  it. 
black  as  well  as  white  are  flying,  [sic]  The  Steamer  Massasoit 
took  a  boat  load  of  black  refugees  from  Edenton  to  Roanoke 
Island  last  week.  They  are  safe  there.  I  have  seen  numbers  of  the 
white  refugees  &  I  can  hardly  say  that  I  have  seen  a  good  looking 
man  among  them.  The  majority  have  dark  hair,  sallow  com- 
plexions, high  cheek  bones,  long  visages,  a  treacherous  looking 
eye,  a  shuffling  sort  of  a  walk  &  almost  any  other  ugly  look  that 
you  can  think  of,  but  I  am  glad  that  we  are  able  to  afford  them 
protection  from  the  rebel  despotism.  It  appears  to  be  generally 
supposed  that  we  are  to  stay  here  for  the  winter.22  Winter 
quarters  are  being  built  here  very  fast.  We  shall  soon  have  a 
small  town  of  log  huts.  I  think  that  you  are  doing  right  in 
buying  that  farm,  but  before  you  buy,  be  sure  to  find  out  all 
the  claims  that  can  come  against  it.  You  will  no-doubt  have 
to  be  very  economical  for  a  while  to  enable  you  to  pay  for  it, 
but  I  think  that  you  will  be  able  to  get  through  with  it.  You 
can  use  my  money. 

your  Son  etc       E  N  Boots 
Q.  M.  Dept 
101st  Reg  P.  V. 
Newbern  N.  C. 
P.  S.  I  will  answer  Sylvia's  letter  soon.  It  is  thundering  &  rain- 
ing hard  to  day. 
Mrs.  Sylvia  Boots  ENB 

Plymouth  N.  C. 

Tuesday  afternoon  March  8th  1864 
Dear  Brother. 

In  looking  over  my  unanswered  letters  this  afternoon  I  found 
a  letter  from  you  dated  Feb.  9th.  Whether  I  have  answered  it 


21  The  first  conscription  act  of  the  South  (April  16,  1862)  drafted  all 
white  men  from  eighteen  to  thirty-five.  The  second  conscription  act  (Sep- 
tember 27,  1862)  extended  the  age  from  thirty-five  to  forty-five,  but  at 
first  only  those  of  forty  or  under  were  enrolled.  However,  after  Gettysburg 
and  Vicksburg  (July  4,  1863)  President  Davis  ordered  all  of  those  from 
forty  to  forty-five  drafted.  James  Ford  Rhodes,  History  of  the  Civil  War, 
1861-1865  (New  York,  The  MacMillan  Company,  1923),  382. 

22  Boots'  assumption  was  correct.  The  Regiment  remained  at  Plymouth 
until  it  was  captured  by  the  Confederates  on  April  20,  1864. 
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or  not  I  am  not  certain  &  for  fear  that  I  have  not  I  will  write. 
I  would  sooner  answer  each  letter  that  I  get  from  home  twice 
than  miss  answering  one.  Letters  from  home  have  been  a  very- 
scarce  article  with  me  for  a  long  time.  I  think  that  they  now 
average  about  one  a  month  &  I  am  expecting  for  them  to  stop 
altogether.  If  such  becomes  the  case  I  shall  have  to  submit  for 
I  cannot  make  any  of  you  write  if  you  do  not  wish  to  do  so. 
I  am  enjoying  very  good  health  &  this  is  a  beautiful  afternoon, 
warm  &  comfortable,  but  at  present  Plymouth  is  a  very  lonely 
place  to  me.  The  Regt  left  on  last  Friday  morning  for  Newbern 
I  believe,  but  what  object  they  were  ordered  there  for  neither 
they  nor  anybody  else  here  knows.23  Either  the  QM  or  I  had 
to  stay  behind  &  he  concluded  to  go  so  I  had  to  stay.  Two  Regts 
went  from  here,  the  101st  P.  V.  &  the  16th  Conn.  Vols.  It  is 
said  that  Newberne  is  threatened  again  by  the  rebels.  But  I 
know  nothing  positive.  Their  going  away  has  left  this  place 
in  a  rather  defenceless  condition.  There  are  not  over  eight  hun- 
dred troops  here  now,  &  a  considerable  part  of  them  are  North 
Carolinaans,  [sic]  &  how  much  they  can  be  depended  [on]  we 
do  not  yet  know.  A  deserter  came  in  yesterday.  Says  he  came 
from  Goldsborough  &  that  there  are  but  two  rebel  troops  in  the 
state.  Don't  believe  him  as  all  the  news  that  we  have  had  for 
the  past  month  shows  that  the  rebels  have  been  concentrating  a 
force  in  this  state.24  Probably  he  was  sent  in  to  deceive  us  in 
hopes  that  we  would  relax  our  vigilance  &  become  an  easy  prey  to 
the  rebels.  If  such  was  the  object  it  wont  [sic']  work.  We  are 
prepared  night  &  day  to  do  all  that  our  numbers  will  permit  to- 
wards defending  this  place.  If  you  ever  have  been  left  at  home 
when  all  the  rest  have  gone  away,  you  can  have  an  idea  of  how 
solitary  this  place  is  now  that  the  Regt  is  absent.  If  they  do 
not  come  back  I  expect  a  large  &  troublesome  job  in  moving 
all  the  baggage  up  to  them.  They  went  in  light  marching  order, 
everything  of  the  baggage  kind  was  left  behind.  I  expected  to 
be  at  home  long  before  this  time  &  we  had  pretty  good  reasons 
for  believing  that  we  should  start  this  week,  but  it  is  all  knocked 
in  the  head  now.25  In  fact  I  have  not  the  least  idea  when  we  shall 
go.  The  gunboat  Bombshell  had  a  narrow  escape  last  week.  She 


23  At  the  first  reunion  of  the  One  Hundred  and  First  Regimental  Asso- 
ciation at  Leechburg,  Pennsylvania  on  September  10,  1879,  Alexander  W. 
Taylor  referred  to  this  episode  at  which  time  an  attack  on  New  Bern  was 
expected  when  General  G.  E.  Pickett,  commanding  the  Confederate  De- 
partment, sent  a  force  to  threaten  New  Bern.  Reed,  History  of  the  101st 
Regiment,  80. 

24  Boots'  appraisal  of  the  situation  was  accurate. 

25  As  nearly  all  of  the  men  of  the  One  Hundred  and  First  Regiment  had 
reenlisted,  they  were  momentarily  expecting  a  thirty  days'  furlough  as  a 
part  of  their  contract  for  veteranizing.  Reed,  History  of  the  101st  Regi- 
ment, 37. 
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went  up  the  Chowan  river  &  while  she  was  gone  the  rebels  got 
below  her  and  planted  a  battery  upon  the  river  bank.  The  rebels 
thought  that  they  had  her  safe  enough.  They  sent  a  flag  of  truce 
&  demanded  her  surrender.  But  Brinkerhoff  her  commander 
could  not  see  the  propriety  of  such  a  proceeding,  he  refused  & 
kept  up  the  river  out  of  the  reach  of  the  rebel  guns.  The  next 
day  the  gunboats  Southfield  &  Whitehead  went  to  his  assistance. 
They  arrived  at  the  rebel  battery  just  before  dark  &  were  warmly 
received.  A  few  shots  were  exchanged,  but  night  coming  on  both 
sides  quieted  down.  In  the  morning  the  gunboats  opened  in  earn- 
est &  the  rebels  left.  The  Southfield  bursted  her  hundred  pounder 
&  its  fragments  wounded  two  men.  No  other  damage  received. 
The  Bombshell  is  quite  famous  since  her  escape.  Harry  Brinker- 
hoff her  commander  is  considered  a  brave  man.  He  is  a  German 
&  is  most  terribly  wicked. 

Wednesday  morning  March  9th  A  boat  has  arrived  but  has 
brought  no  letters  for  me.  The  Regt  went  to  Newbern,  got  on 
to  another  boat  &  immediately  came  back  to  Roanoak  Island, 
where  they  now  are.  Reports  say  that  the  rebels  are  threatening 
this  part  of  the  state  &  I  suppose  that  is  the  reason  that  the 
Regt  has  been  sent  to  Roanoak.  What  will  turn  up  time  alone  can 
tell.  This  is  a  beautiful  morning,  about  like  a  May  morning  in 
Penna.,  But  though  it  is  so  warm  &  pleasant  I  would  be  willing 
to  exchange  it  for  Pennes  [sic]  frozen  hills  for  a  little  while 
anyway  &  I  rather  guess  that  I  would  be  willing  to  let  the  ex- 
change remain  for  good  &  all.  We  have  been  having  quite  a 
number  of  thunder  storms  lately.  Last  night  when  I  went  to 
bed  it  was  lightning  rappidly  in  the  south.  There  is  considerable 
sickness  here  still.  The  fever  &  ague  still  continues  in  force. 
I  had  something  of  a  chill  last  night.  The  first  that  I  have  had 
for  five  months,  but  I  think  that  I  have  stopped  it  I  took  10 
grains  of  quinine  before  I  went  to  bed.  I  feel  pretty  well  this 
morning.  We  have  2  companies  of  the  2d  Regt  Mass.  heavy 
artillery  here  now.  They  are  a  hard  set.  Nearly  all  foreigners. 
Came  out  for  the  large  bounties.  A  great  many  of  them  have 
been  sick  since  they  came  here.  It  is  amusing  to  hear  some  of 
them  that  are  Irish  talk  about  their  enlistment.  They  will  say 
"Only  sax  wakes  in  this  country  &  enlisted  in  the  Massachusetts 
waty26  artillery"  I  must  close  for  this  time.  Give  my  love  to  all — 
good  by 

Your  brother  etc      E  N  Boots 
Q.  M.  Dept 

Mr.  Horace  A  Boots  101st  Re^  P-  V- 

Newbern  N  C 

28  Brogue  for  "weighty"  or  "Heavy"  Artillery. 
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[Written  on  the  back  of  this  letter  is  the  following  note:] 

I  enclose  you  a  rebel  stamp,  if  I  ever  should  be  so  unfortunate 
as  to  be  taken  prisoner  you  can  send  me  a  letter  &  this  stamp 
will  pay  the  rebel  postage 

Plymouth  N.  C. 

March  30th  1864 
Dear  Sister 

Your  kind  letter  has  been  on  hand  almost  two  weeks  &  should 
have  been  answered  sooner  but  various  circumstances  have 
prevented,  among  which  has  been  the  absence  of  the  Regt  at 
Newbern  &  Roanoak  Island,  but  it  is  back  now.  Yet  I  have  but 
little  time  for  writing  letters.  I  am  busy  from  morning  till  night 
&  often  late  into  the  night.  After  being  let  alone  for  five  months 
the  ague  &  fever  has  again  attacked  me.  I  had  a  severe  shake  fol- 
lowed by  a  strong  fever  on  last  friday.  I  am  getting  better  but 
am  far  from  well  yet.  We  are  making  preperations  for  receiving 
a  visit  from  a  ram  that  the  rebels  have  built  up  the  river.27  Old 
vesels  are  being  S'ink  in  the  channel  above  this  place.  Also  a 
few  large  torpedoes  &  besides  all  these  a  one  hundred  pounder 
&  a  two  hundred  pounder  are  so  placed  that  they  can  play  upon 
it  the  moment  it  comes  in  sight.  So  you  can  see  we  think  our- 
selves in  a  fit  state  to  receive  the  rebel  sheep  whenever  it  chooses 
to  honor  us  with  a  visit.  We  are  still  expecting  to  start  for  home 
soon.  It  may  be  in  a  week,  it  may  not  be  for  months.  So  do  not 
feel  disappointed  that  I  do  not  come.  I  well  know  that  I  would 
start  any  hour  for  the  sake  of  a  visit  to  my  old  home,  but  it 
may  not  be  till  the  order  comes.  We  have  been  having  some  very 
rough   weather   lately  very   much   like    Pennsylvania   weather. 


27  As  early  as  the  summer  of  1863,  there  had  been  rumors  that  the  Con- 
federates were  building  a  formidable  ironclad,  the  "Albemarle,"  at  Edwards 
Ferry  on  the  upper  Roanoke  River.  Only  General  Wessels  had  taken  this 
news  seriously,  but  Lieutenant-Commander  Charles  W.  Flusser,  commanding 
naval  operations  in  the  waters  of  North  Carolina,  felt  confident  that  he 
could  sink  any  vessels  which  the  Confederates  could  bring  against  him. 
The  approach  to  Plymouth  from  the  up  river  was  commanded  by  Fort 
Gray,  a  well-defended  position.  Reed,  History  of  the  101st  Regiment,  36. 
For  an  excellent  account  of  the  Battle  of  Plymouth  and  particularly  the 
role  played  by  the  One  Hundred  and  First  Regiment  in  this  battle,  see 
Reed,  History  of  the  101st  Regiment,  123-138. 

When  General  Hoke  attacked  Plymouth  he  was  aided  by  the  "Albemarle" 
which  disabled  and  captured  the  "Bombshell."  After  running  by  Fort 
Warren,  an  outpost  a  short  distance  up  the  river,  the  "Albemarle"  sank 
the  "Southfield"  and  then  turned  upon  the  "Miami,"  which  she  drove  down 
the  river;  Captain  Flusser  was  killed  in  this  engagement.  Following  this 
the  "Albemarle"  turned  her  thirty-two  pounder  rifled  guns  upon  Plymouth 
while  Hoke  was  charging  Fort  Wessels. 
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I  received  a  letter  from  Sylvia  last  night.  She  says  that  mother 
is  unwell,  besure  [sic]  that  you  do  all  that  you  can  for  her  & 
above  all  do  it  kindly.  You  will  never  be  sorry  that  you  were 
kind  to  mother.  I  must  bid  you  good  by  now.  Give  my  love  to 
all.  do  write  often. 

yours  truly     E  N  Boots 

Q.  M.  Dept  101st  Legt  PV. 

Newbern  N.  C. 
Miss  L  Emma  Boots 


Camp  Sumpter 

Andersonville  Georgia  June  23   [1864] 
Dear  Mother 

I  wrote  to  you  from  Hamilton  N.  C.  Just  after  I  was  captured. 
I  hope  that  you  received  it.  I  am  enjoying  pretty  good  health 
for  which  I  feel  thankful  to  our  Heavenly  Father.  I  want  to 
hear  from  you.  Let  me  know  how  you  all  are,  especially  let  me 
hear  of  William,  you  need  not  write  anything  except  how  you 
all  are.  I  hope  that  an  exchange  will  soon  take  place.  My  love 
to  all. 

yours  truly      E.  N.  Boots 
Andersonvill  [e]  Ga. 
Via  Ft  Monroe 
&  Flag  of  truce  boat 
Prisoner  of  war 
[On  reverse  side] 
Direct  as  on  other  side.  Write  as  soon  as  you  receive  this.28 


t  w  A  three  cent  United  States  postage  stamp  was  affixed  to  the  reverse 
side  of  this  letter.  The  envelope  bore  a  ten  cent  postage  stamp  issued  by  the 
Confederate  States  of  America.  The  censor's  mark  read  "Exd  H.  W."  In  the 
lower  left  corner  of  the  envelope  was  stamped  the  postmark  of  Old  Point 
Comfort  dated,  strangely  enough,  Jan.  18. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

The  Outer  Banks  of  North  Carolina.  By  David  Stick.  (Chapel 
Hill :  The  University  of  North  Carolina  Press.  1958.  Pp.  xvi, 
352.   $6.00.) 

Several  years  ago  David  Stick  began  research  for  a  book 
on  the  Outer  Banks  of  North  Carolina.  Along  the  way  he 
picked  up  enough  material  on  shipwrecks  for  his  Graveyard 
of  the  Atlantic.  Now,  we  have  the  book  on  the  Outer  Banks. 
The  author's  father,  Frank  Stick,  furnished  the  fine  illustra- 
tions for  both  books. 

The  Outer  Banks  of  North  Carolina,  1584-1958,  is  an  ex- 
cellent addition  to  the  growing  literature  on  the  history  of  the 
Tar  Heel  state.  All  those  who  enjoy  Carolina  history  will 
want  to  read  this  book.  All  those  who  go  packing  off  to  the 
beach  as  soon  as  the  days  get  hot  enough  will  want  to  take 
the  book  with  them.  The  fishermen  might  take  it  along  to 
read  when  the  fish  will  not  strike.  Mr.  Stick  knows  whereof  he 
writes.  He  captures  something  of  the  exotic  atmosphere  of 
the  Outer  Banks,  and  leaves  a  bit  of  the  feel  of  the  sand  and 
smell  of  the  salt  of  that  land. 

The  first  chapter  gives  a  description  of  the  changing  nature 
of  the  sands,  sounds,  and  inlets  of  the  North  Carolina  coast. 
Chapter  Two  begins  the  chronological  history  of  the  Outer 
Banks  with  the  vain  attempts  at  settlement  by  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  and  for  many  chapters  we  follow  this  story  down 
to  1958.  The  chapters  on  the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction 
are  among  the  best  in  the  book.  The  final  chapter  is  a  long 
one.  In  it  the  author  takes  the  reader  on  a  tour  from  the 
Virginia  border  to  the  inlet  at  Beaufort  with  a  brief  pause  at 
each  settlement.  Modern  highways  now  open  much  of  this 
area  to  the  tourist,  and  Mr.  Stick  would  like  for  more  of  them 
to  pay  the  Banks  a  visit. 

This  reviewer  has  just  one  complaint  to  register.  Our 
author  ended  his  story  at  Beaufort  Inlet.  What  about  the 
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lesser  string  of  Banks  that  dot  the  coast  on  down  to  the 
South  Carolina  border?  This  book  stops  too  soon. 

Daniel  Miles  McFarland. 

Atlantic  Christian  College, 

Wilson. 


A  Bibliography  of  North  Carolina  1589-1956.  Compiled  by  Mary 
Lindsay  Thornton.  (Chapel  Hill:  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  Press.  1958.  Pp.  viii,  597.  Index.  $7.50.) 

The  North  Carolina  Collection  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  Library  comprises  by  far  the  most  complete  assem- 
bly of  printed  North  Caroliniana  in  existence.  Almost  synony- 
mous with  the  name  of  the  Collection  is  that  of  Miss  Mary 
Lindsay  Thornton  who  was  its  Librarian  from  1917  until  her 
retirement  in  1958.  The  publication  under  review  is  a  tribute 
to  both. 

A  Bibliography  of  North  Carolina  lists  more  than  15,000 
titles  "dealing  with  North  Carolina  and  North  Carolinians, 
writings  of  North  Carolinians,  and  periodicals  published  in 
North  Carolina"  taken  from  the  catalogue  of  the  Collection. 
Miss  Thornton  notes  that  North  Carolinian  is  defined  to  mean 
an  author  whose  work  has  been  published  during  his  es- 
tablished residence  in  the  State  as  well  as  a  native.  Federal 
and  State  documents,  including  publications  of  institutions 
supported  by  the  State,  newspapers,  maps,  manuscript  theses, 
and  articles  appearing  in  periodicals  are  excluded.  Conse- 
quently, Miss  Thornton's  Official  Publications  of  the  Colony 
and  State  of  North  Carolina  1749-1939:  A  Bibliography,  pub- 
lished by  the  same  press  in  1954,  will  of  necessity  be  an  ac- 
companying volume  to  her  latest  compilation. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Collection  does  not  include  every  known, 
North  Carolina  item,  the  bibliography  cannot  be  complete. 
The  recent  transfer  of  the  pamphlet  collection  of  the  State 
Department  of  Archives  and  History  to  the  North  Carolina 
Collection  will  add  to  the  latter's  holdings,  and  the  inde- 
fatigable William  S.  Powell,  who  succeeded  Miss  Thornton 
as  Librarian  of  the  Collection,  will  undoubtedly  turn  up  addi- 
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tional  items  in  unlikely  places.  But  if  this  bibliography  is  not 
complete,  it  is  nevertheless,  without  challenge,  the  most  use- 
ful tool  for  locating  printed  North  Caroliniana. 

By  making  possible  this  convenient  bibliography  in  a  hand- 
somely printed  volume,  Miss  Thornton  has  made  her  vale- 
dictory to  the  North  Carolina  Collection  an  enduring  con- 
tribution to  her  fellow  historians. 

H.  G.  Jones. 

State  Department  of  Archives  and  History, 

Raleigh. 


The  Revolutionary  Journal  of  Baron  Ludwig  von  Closen,  1780- 
1783.  Translated  and  edited  with  an  Introduction  by  Evelyn 
M.  Acomb.  (Chapel  Hill:  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
Press,  for  the  Institute  of  Early  American  History  and  Cul- 
ture, Williamsburg,  Virginia.  1958.  Pp.  xxxvi,  392.  $7.50.) 

These  memoirs  by  General  Rochambeau's  young  aide-de- 
camp illumine  many  aspects  of  the  Franco-American  team- 
work that  won  the  American  Revolution.  The  student  of 
military  history  will  find  many  details,  recorded  daily  by 
Baron  von  Closen,  which  reveal  that  phase  of  the  French 
army's  and  navy's  vast  contribution  to  American  independ- 
ence. 

In  addition  to  his  military  information,  von  Closen  offers 
a  valuable  look  at  American  society  from  New  England  to 
Virginia.  He  admired  America  and  the  Americans;  despite 
their  "very  easy  and  even  free  manners"  and  their  careless 
"outward  appearance,"  and  it  amazed  the  German-born 
Frenchman  that  "these  same  people  fight  with  so  much  brav- 
ery, can  support  a  war,  and  have  such  trained  and  disciplined 
troops."  In  another  place  he  declared:  "It  is  incredible  that 
soldiers  composed  of  men  of  every  age,  even  of  children  of 
fifteen,  of  whites  and  blacks,  almost  naked,  unpaid,  and 
rather  poorly  fed,  can  march  so  well  and  withstand  fire  so 
steadfastly."  For  Washington  he  had  the  highest  praise,  and 
Rochambeau,  in  his  aide's  view,  not  only  possessed  high 
military  talent  but  also  "a  temperament  suited  to  the  nation 
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with  which  we  were  allied."  The  inquisitive  and  sociable 
young  nobleman  objected  mainly  to  the  grasping  nature 
which  some  Americans  displayed,  for,  he  explained,  they 
"occasionally  do  not  scruple  to  bleed  us  as  much  as  they 
can.  ..." 

Von  Closen,  who  gave  the  subject  obvious  attention  in 
every  place  he  visited,  concluded  that  "Baltimore  women 
have  more  charm  than  the  rest  of  the  fair  sex  in  America." 

In  addition  to  providing  a  full  and  careful  introduction, 
Miss  Acomb  has  scrupulously  edited.  The  biographical  direc- 
tory, bibliography,  index,  and  map  considerably  enhance  the 
book's  usefulness. 

Bobert  F.  Durden. 

Duke  University, 

Durham. 


The  Negro  in  North  Carolina  Prior  to  1861.  By  James  H.  Boy- 
kin.  (New  York:  The  Pageant  Press.  1958.  Pp.  84.  $3.00.) 

This  slender  volume  undertakes  to  treat  almost  every 
aspect  of  life  among  North  Carolina  Negroes,  slave  and  free, 
before  the  Civil  War.  This  is  a  large  task  that  the  author 
assigns  to  himself;  and  when  one  thinks  of  the  numerous 
works  that  deal  with  the  subject— by  John  S.  Bassett,  Guion 
Johnson,  Bosser  Taylor,  the  present  reviewer,  and  numerous 
others— the  literature  itself  becomes  rather  formidable.  Mr. 
Boykin  pays  scant  attention  to  these  secondary  works  and, 
using  primary  materials  exclusively,  proceeds  to  examine  the 
life  and  labor  of  Negroes  in  North  Carolina.  The  author 
sought  to  "clear  the  ground  of  erroneous  conceptions,"  and 
he  expressed  a  lack  of  confidence  in  many  sources  based  on 
statements  by  "uninformed,  partisan,  unscrupulous,  careless, 
or  incompetent"  persons. 

These  attitudes  of  the  author  suggested  to  the  reader  that 
he  could  expect  a  body  of  new  information  or  some  new 
interpretation.  Yet,  a  careful  reading  of  the  volume  brought 
forth  neither.  There  are,  of  course,  some  facts  and  incidents 
hitherto  unprinted,  as  far  as  this  reviewer  is  aware.  But  they 
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do  not  add  up  to  anything  significantly  new,  and  they  do  not 
contribute  a  new  interpretation  to  the  history  of  the  Negro  in 
North  Carolina.  The  lesson  of  this  volume  is  that  where  there 
is  so  much  already  written  on  a  subject,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Negro  in  North  Carolina,  a  new  author  can  do  one  of  three 
things:  he  can  canvass  the  existing  literature,  examine  it  criti- 
cally, and  conclude  that  it  needs  rewriting,  all  or  in  part;  he 
can  take  one  aspect  that  is  not  thoroughly  explored  and  work 
on  that;  or  he  can  use  new  and  existing  information  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  some  new  interpretation.  One  wishes 
that  Mr.  Boykin  had  chosen  one  of  these  tasks  as  his  own. 
Now  that  he  has  expressed  an  interest  in  this  engrossing  field, 
perhaps  he  will  select  one  of  these  tasks. 

John  Hope  Franklin. 

Brooklyn  College, 

New  York,  New  York. 


High  Tide  at  Gettysburg.  By  Glenn  Tucker.  (Indianapolis,  Indi- 
ana: Bobbs-Merrill  Company.  1958.  Pp.  vii,  462.  Foreword, 
maps,  notes,  bibliography,  and  index.  $5.00.) 

High  Tide  at  Gettysburg  is  a  detailed  but  vivid  account 
of  the  great  Civil  War  battle  of  1863.  Glenn  Tucker,  author 
of  this  volume  and  Mayflower  Award  winner  in  1956,  sees 
Gettysburg  as  an  engagement  in  which  "a  united  generalship" 
was  missing  on  both  sides.  The  fighting  was  more  by  brigades 
with  the  tide  of  battle  oftentimes  depending  on  either  luck 
or  the  individual  fortitude  of  a  subordinate  commander. 
With  out  breaking  the  sequence  of  his  story,  Mr.  Tucker  in- 
serts interesting  personality  sketches  of  these  lesser  officers. 

Gettysburg  has  been  the  subject  of  voluminous  research 
and  writing  through  the  years  and  the  author  does  not  main- 
tain at  this  late  date  to  have  uncovered  any  new  facts.  He 
merely  shows  without  bias  how  the  battle  was  fought.  Of  the 
factors  which  contributed  to  Lee's  defeat  the  following  ap- 
pear outstanding  to  Mr.  Tucker:  "Inadequate  staff  work" 
which  prevented  Lee  from  keeping  his  subordinates  in  line; 
"Failure  of  Ewell  and  Early  to  follow  their  advantage  of 
July  1"  which  "at  this  stage  .  .  .  was  more  impressive  than 
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that  won  two  months  earlier  at  Chancellor sville";  "Absence 
of  cavalry"  which  caused  Lee  to  fight  on  ground  not  of  his 
own  choosing;  "Failure  to  transfer  E  well's  corps  to  the  Army's 
right"  for  the  fight  on  July  2;  The  loss  of  General  Pender  at 
a  critical  moment;  "Ewell  s  failure  to  attack  in  concert  with 
Longstreet"  on  the  second  day;  "The  capture  of  Lee's  corre- 
spondence"; "Longstreet's  attack  on  July  2"  which,  in  spite  of 
being  unsuccessful,  was  in  many  respects  delivered  "at  ex- 
actly the  right  moment";  and  "Finally,  the  mass  assault  on 
July  3." 

North  Carolinians  will  find  much  to  interest  them  in  this 
volume.  "Tar  Heel"  soldiers  fought  courageously  at  Gettys- 
burg and  their  deeds  of  heroism  are  faithfully  recorded  by 
the  author. 

This  reviewer  can  find  little  to  criticize  in  High  Tide  at 
Gettysburg  other  than  the  title  itself.  Defeat  in  this  battle 
did  not  necessarily  seal  the  doom  of  the  Confederacy  and 
assure  ultimate  victory  for  the  Union.  The  nadir  of  Federal 
morale  was  yet  to  come  in  the  summer  of  1864. 

John  G.  Barrett. 

52  Maxwell  Rd., 

Chapel  Hill. 


Regiment  Band  of  the  Twenty-Sixth  North  Carolina.  By  Julius 
Leinbach.  Edited  by  Donald  M.  McCorkle.  Reprinted  from 
Civil  War  History  (September,  1958).  (Winston-Salem:  The 
Moravian  Music  Foundation,  Publications  No.  5.  Pp.  225-236 
[16].  Index.  $.40.) 

The  student  of  Civil  War  history,  as  well  as  all  North 
Carolinians,  is  in  debt  to  the  editor  of  Julius  Leinbach's  per- 
sonal account  of  his  experience  in  the  "Regiment  Band  of  the 
Twenty- Sixth  North  Carolina."  This  publication  though  short 
gives  a  heroic  sketch  of  "The  Bloody  Twenty-Sixth"  during 
the  four-day  Battle  of  Gettysburg.  One  learns  with  interest 
that  the  Twenty-Sixth  Band,  in  addition  to  inspiring  the  men 
on  to  battle  with  their  stirring  music,  tended  the  wounded 
and  helped  their  regiment  in  numerous  other  ways. 
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The  Supplement  which  contains  a  part  of  the  repertory  of 
the  Twenty-Sixth  Regiment  Band  held  this  reviewer's  inter- 
est from  the  first  title— "Old  North  State"  to  the  last  one, 
"Where  has  Lulu  Gone"— in  all  nearly  two  hundred  selections. 
This  reader  must  disagree  with  the  editor  when  he  says  "few 
of  the  pieces  will  ever  be  heard  again,  and  that  is  probably 
well."  Certainly,  this  music  was  "a  creature  of  circumstance," 
but  with  the  celebration  of  the  Civil  War  Centennial  in  just 
a  few  years,  would  it  not  be  well  that  some  band  play  once 
again  representative  selections  from  this  music,  which  so 
inspired  our  forefathers? 

Indeed,  it  is  fervently  anticipated  that  this  small  booklet 
will  inspire  others  to  produce  works  of  this  nature,  which  will 
be  of  value  to  the  historian  as  well  as  to  the  observance  of  the 
Civil  War  Centennial. 

Ava  L.  Honeycutt,  Jr. 

State  Department  of  Archives  and  History, 

Raleigh. 


Ebb  Tide  as  Seen  Through  the  Diary  of  Josephine  Clay  Haber- 
sham, 1863.  By  Spencer  Bidwell  King,  Jr.  (Athens:  The  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia  Press.  1958.  Pp.  xiii,  129.  $3.00.) 

The  diary  of  Josephine  Clay  Habersham  begins  and  ends 
in  1863,  but  even  in  its  briefness  it  discloses  one  of  the  most 
intimate  and  interesting  descriptions  of  the  southern  home- 
front  that  this  reviewer  has  read.  It  is  the  story  of  life  at 
Avon,  summer  home  of  the  Habersham  family,  located  on 
the  Vernon  River,  ten  miles  from  Savannah,  Georgia.  Addi- 
tional source  and  family  materials  have  been  skillfully  woven 
into  the  narrative  by  Professor  King— showing  how  the  tragic 
losses  of  this  one  family  might  symbolize  the  ebb  tide  of  the 
Confederate  glory. 

It  is  the  personal  life,  however,  that  gives  the  Habersham 
diary  its  greatest  depth  and  historical  value.  Josephine  loved 
fine  music  and  good  literature,  especially  Shakespeare,  and 
personally  supervised  her  children's  education  and  lessons  in 
these  subjects.  She  was  particularly  happy  when  the  mail 
brought  new  magazines,  books,  and  English  reviews,  and 
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despite  wartime  conditions  she  kept  abreast  of  the  contempo- 
rary literature.  She  was  shocked  at  the  ever-climbing  com- 
modity prices  ($100  for  a  barrel  of  salt  fish,  $10  for  a  box  of 
brown  sugar,  $58  for  a  summer  muslin,  $195  for  a  summer 
dress  for  Anna,  $60  for  an  untrimmed  straw  bonnet,  $1  for 
a  quart  ( 7 )  of  potatoes ) ,  but  quite  willing  to  depend  on  the 
Nassau  Packet  for  necessary  supplies.  She  was  quite  solicitous 
of  the  patients'  welfare  at  the  small  Confederate  hospital 
located  in  the  community,  sending  soup,  clothing,  drinks,  etc., 
for  them  or  their  visiting  families. 

Throughout  the  diary  runs  the  anguish  of  war— loss  of 
friends,  the  fall  of  Charleston,  the  hopes  and  sorrow  of  Lee's 
northern  invasion,  the  fear  that  her  own  section  of  Georgia 
would  be  seized  by  the  hated  conquerors,  the  helpless  resig- 
nation of  her  friends,  and  the  anxiety  over  her  own  two  fight- 
ing sons,  Joseph  Clay  and  William  Neyle  Habersham.  Joseph 
Clay  enlisted  as  a  private,  loved  the  excitement  and  dangers 
of  war,  and  was  always  eager  for  action.  He  found  it  in  the 
campaigns  around  Fredericksburg,  Richmond,  Jackson,  Mis- 
sissippi, and  Chickamauga.  In  the  battle  of  Atlanta,  he  died 
a  hero's  death  while  leading  his  troops.  Willie  hated  war  but 
fought  dutifully,  yet  died  within  an  hour  of  his  brother  in  a 
separate  engagement  near  Atlanta. 

Professor  King  is  to  be  complimented  for  his  skillful  and 
sympathetic  handling  of  the  narrative,  as  well  as  William  E. 
Snowden  of  Atlanta  for  his  authentic  and  delightful  art  work. 
The  volume  will  certainly  find  its  spot  in  the  ever  growing 
list  of  Confederate  bibliography. 

Horace  W.  Raper. 

Tennessee  Polytechnic  Institute, 

Cookeville,  Tennessee. 


The  Camp,  the  Bivouac,  and  the  Battle  Field.  By  W.  L.  Gammage. 
(Little  Rock:  Arkansas  Southern  Press.  1958.  Pp.  viii,  150.) 

This  is  a  gem  of  a  book,  and  the  Arkansas  Southern  Press 
was  well-advised  to  reprint  it.  ( The  original  edition  came  out 
in  1864).  The  author,  surgeon  for  McNair's  Brigade,  disarms 
us  at  once  by  admitting  that  "book-making  has  not  been  any 
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part  of  my  vocation,"  and  that  he  has  produced  an  "unpre- 
tending little  volume."  "The  entire  work  has  been  begun  and 
finished  in  Camp,"  he  goes  one,  "surrounded  by  the  bustle 
and  noise  and  confusion  incident  hitherto,  and  with  this  apol- 
ogy and  these  explanation  I  hope  to  disarm  criticism  of  her 
censure." 

So  saying,  Dr.  Gammage  gives  us  a  detailed  and  vivid  his- 
tory of  a  regiment  that  fought  as  much,  and  marched  further, 
than  almost  any  of  the  Confederate  regiments.  The  Fourth 
Arkansas  Infantry  was  at  Elkhorn,  Murfreesboro,  Chicka- 
mauga;  in  the  battles  of  the  Atlanta  campaign;  with  Hood 
when  he  thrust  into  Tennessee;  in  the  final  battles  of  North 
Carolina.  Gammage  starts  with  the  regiment's  organization 
and  takes  us  through  December  10, 1863.  The  original  edition 
was  issued  at  Selma,  Alabama,  in  1864,  without  covers;  soon 
it  was  one  of  the  rarest  Confederate  imprints.  Not  much  is 
known  of  Washington  Lafayette  Gammage's  life.  He  was 
born  in  Alabama  in  1827,  and  settled  in  Texas  before  the 
War.  Though  he  lived  through  the  conflict,  he  was  accident- 
ally killed  at  Mobile,  Alabama,  en  route  home. 

To  say  that  the  little  account  is  amazingly  detailed  and 
accurate  does  not  imply  that  it  is  impartial.  As  Gammage 
goes  through  an  area  ravaged  by  the  invaders,  he  is  moved 
to  write: 

These  are  the  fruits  of  thy  coming,  oh  worse  than  vandal  or 
barbarian!  These  are  the  cruel  evidences  of  thy  invading 
march!  Rapine,  plunder,  outrage  and  destruction,  everywhere 
follow  in  thy  footsteps,  oh  vile  and  infamous  Yankee ! 

Carl  Becker  was  right.  Every  man  is  his  own  historian. 
The  Fourth  Arkansas  was  lucky  to  have  a  man  who  could 
wield  not  only  a  scalpel  and  a  sword,  but  also  a  pen.  For  now 
that  the  war  is  almost  a  century  past,  it  is  the  printed  word 
that  really  keeps  alive  what  was  often  gallant,  but  sometimes 
gory,  glory. 

Marshall  W.  Fishwick. 

Washington  and  Lee  University, 

Lexington,  Virginia. 
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Gray  Ghosts  of  the  Confederacy :  Guerrilla  Warfare  in  the  West, 
1861-1865.  By  Richard  S.  Brownlee.  (Baton  Rouge :  Louisiana 
State  University  Press.  1958.  Pp.  xii,  274.  $4.95.) 

Gray  Ghosts  of  the  Confederacy  presents  an  analysis  of  the 
conditions  which  give  rise  to  guerrilla  warfare  in  Missouri  and 
chronicles  the  incredible  exploits  of  such  prominent  partisans 
as  Quantrill,  "Bloody  Bill"  Anderson,  and  George  Todd. 
Rather  than  treating  this  undercover  conflict  throughout  the 
West,  the  author  concentrates  almost  exclusively  on  north- 
central  and  western  Missouri.  The  period  covered  is  more 
ambitious  than  the  title  indicates,  dipping  back  into  the  trou- 
bled 1850's  and  advancing  into  the  Reconstruction  era. 

Brownlee  gives  an  extended  introductory  study  of  the  pre- 
war Missouri-Kansas  setting.  He  finds  it  a  training  ground 
for  the  guerrillas  and  psychologically  indispensable  in  light 
of  later  events.  Also  of  particular  merit  are  chapters  on  local 
rule  by  the  military  of  the  national  state.  The  nature  of  this 
imposed  government  and  its  tragic  consequences  are  treated 
with  insight.  Demonstrating  an  understanding  of  the  ante- 
cedents of  partisan  warfare,  the  author  discusses  its  sources 
of  power  and  sustenance.  The  bulk  of  the  work  concerns  the 
rides  and  struggles  of  the  depredators  and  counter-depreda- 
tors. This  narrative  body  of  the  work  is  written  in  a  lively  and 
remarkably  objective  manner. 

The  nature  of  the  author's  subject  raises  a  technical  prob- 
lem which  is  not  resolved  satisfactorily.  The  study  of  neces- 
sary military  rule  in  Missouri  interrupts  the  flow  of  the  guer- 
rilla narrative  as  the  author  changes  his  vantage  point.  This 
device  heightens  the  anticipation  of  the  climatic  conflict  in 
1864,  but  damages  the  consistency  of  the  work.  It  is  felt  that 
more  emphasis  and  integration  are  needed  in  regard  to  the 
military  effectiveness  of  the  guerrillas  in  relation  to  Confed- 
erate operations  to  the  south.  The  widespread  and  militarily 
important  partisan  activity  in  southeastern  Missouri  is  ig- 
nored. The  role  of  the  Missouri  state  government  itself  merits 
further  amplification  in  light  of  the  importance  attached  to 
Union  military  government. 

The  author  has  undertaken  a  difficult  task  in  jointly  de- 
lineating the  ghosts  of  Missouri  partisan  activity  and  discuss- 
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ing  the  complex  causation  of  this  bitter  war  within  a  war. 
He  succeeds  in  giving  insight  to  the  latter  and  relates  the 
former  with  zest  and  freshness.  The  book  promises  particular 
enjoyment  and  reward  for  readers  interested  in  the  times 
when  Missouri  was  forced  to  take  a  four  year  legal  and  moral 
holiday. 

N.  C.  Hughes,  Jr. 
Chapel  Hill. 


Prince  of  Carpetbaggers.  By  Jonathan  Daniels.  (Philadelphia 
and  New  York:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company.  1958.  Pp.  319. 
$4.95.) 

Those  who  saw  General  Milton  Smith  Littlefield  in  action 
remembered  him  well.  He  was  the  handsomest  man  in  Flor- 
ida, recalled  a  fellow  carpetbagger  who  knew  him  during  the 
palmiest  days  of  his  Reconstruction  career:  ".  .  .  tall,  well- 
proportioned,  with  dark  hair  and  dark,  close-cropped  beard, 
rosy  cheeks  and  genial  laughing  eyes.  His  personal  magnetism 
was  very  great  and  few  could  resist  the  charm  of  his  address. 
As  a  manipulator  of  legislatures  he  had  no  superior.  .  .  . 
With  money  he  was  as  free  as  water,  and  when  he  had  no 
money  was  just  as  free  with  checks"  (p.  236).  Littlefield 
was  one  of  Lincoln's  Illinois  friends  and  military  proteges;  he 
fought  gallantly  at  Shiloh,  served  as  Sherman's  assistant  pro- 
vost marshal  of  Memphis,  and  was  associated  with  the  effort 
to  recruit  and  train  Negro  troops  along  the  Southeastern 
coast.  As  a  militant  Republican  and  friend  of  the  freedmen, 
he  returned  to  the  South  late  in  1867  to  serve  the  interests  of 
the  Radicals— and  of  M.  S.  Littlefield.  He  began  a  fabulous 
career  as  a  freebooter.  Operating  first  in  North  Carolina  and 
then  in  Florida,  he  worked  with  Radical  politicians  and  the 
Union  League,  published  the  Raleigh  Standard,  promoted 
grandiose  business  schemes,  speculated  in  railroad  securities, 
and  attempted  to  build  a  railroad  empire.  When  the  General 
left  Florida  in  1879  he  was  financially  ruined,  his  dreams  long 
since  a  shambles,  his  name  a  synonym  for  all  that  was  corrupt 
and  sinister  in  Reconstruction.  Perhaps  no  man  touches  all 
the  aspects  of  the  carpetbag  story  so  well. 
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Mr.  Daniels  has  written  a  sparkling  biography.  He  has 
done  some  fine  detective  work  in  tracking  his  man  along 
some  exceedingly  murky  trails  and  in  explaining  the  myste- 
rious circumstances  that  often  attended  his  activities.  The 
author's  approach  is  judicious  and  he  seeks  to  understand  and 
explain  Littlefield  rather  than  to  condemn  him.  The  result 
is  a  genuine  contribution  to  the  writings  on  the  Reconstruc- 
tion period.  Yet,  for  all  its  good  points,  the  book  is  marred 
by  frequent  digressions  that  are  not  relevant  to  Littlefield's 
career.  Although  the  author  is  a  skillful  writer,  he  never 
manages  to  get  inside  his  subject;  to  this  reader,  at  least,  the 
Prince  of  Carpetbaggers  remains  a  shadowy  figure  whose 
motives  and  aspirations  are  still  obscure.  Mr.  Daniels  has 
uncovered  a  good  deal  of  information  on  Littlefield  but  he 
was  handicapped  by  the  paucity  of  personal  papers  left  by 
the  General  and  his  friends.  The  book  is  not  documented  but 
a  bibliographical  note  and  a  list  of  major  works  used  are 
included. 

Prince  of  Carpetbaggers  goes  a  long  way  toward  explaining 
the  carpetbaggers  as  a  group.  It  illuminates  the  intimate  rela- 
tionship that  often  existed  during  Reconstruction  between 
the  sordid  and  the  idealistic,  the  economic  and  the  political, 
the  carpetbagger  and  the  southerner,  and  it  suggests  some 
of  the  work  that  remains  to  be  done  in  the  field  of  Recon- 
struction history.  Daniels'  conclusions  are  refreshing.  How- 
ever much  the  carpetbaggers  carried  away  with  them,  he 
writes,  "it  was  not  so  precious  as  the  enduring  excuse  for  the 
South  which  they  brought  in  their  little  satchels  of  carpeting 
when  they  came."  As  for  General  Littlefield,  there  were  "too 
many  sinners  to  select  just  one  for  stoning"  (pp.  10,  299). 

Dewey  W.  Grantham,  Jr. 

Vanderbilt  University, 

Nashville,  Tennessee. 
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The  Cotton  Regency :  The  Northern  Merchants  and  Reconstruc- 
tion, 1865-1880.  By  George  Ruble  Woolfolk.  (New  York:  Book- 
man Associates.  1958.  Pp.  311.  Preface,  notes,  bibliography, 
and  index.  $5.00.) 

Accepting  Charles  Beard's  idea  that  the  Civil  War  was  a 
"Second  American  Revolution,"  Professor  Woolfolk  has  ex- 
amined the  records  of  local  and  national  chambers  of  com- 
merce and  boards  of  trade  to  "document  in  part"  what  he 
calls  "the  first  stage  of  the  rising  business  civilization"  (p.  7). 

The  author  contends  that  the  northern  merchant-capital- 
ists, who  had  previously  exerted  less  influence  in  politics  than 
the  agrarians,  were  after  1865  the  "new  men"  who  consciously 
planned  to  use  their  influence  to  mould  the  "American  eco- 
nomic and  social  pattern  to  their  own  taste"  (p.  192).  "At 
first  northeastern  business  looked  upon  'King  Cotton'  as  the 
means  by  which  the  new  economic  orientation  might  be 
underwritten"  (p.  8).  The  business  leaders,  the  author  con- 
tinues, hoped  by  increasing  small  farms  and  free  labor 
with  government  aid,  to  increase  the  cotton  production  and, 
by  shifting  taxes  to  cotton  and  at  the  same  time  raising  the 
tariff,  to  give  their  own  manufacturers  an  advantage  over  the 
British.  Unfortunately  their  cotton  policy  failed. 

After  the  failure  of  the  cotton  policy,  the  merchant-capital- 
ists of  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  the  Middle  West  united  to 
destroy  the  hold  of  European  merchants  and  industrialists 
as  well  as  their  agents  in  New  York  City.  Considering  them- 
selves as  a  third  urban  chamber  of  the  national  government, 
they  formed  a  National  Board  of  Trade  and  Congress  which 
greatly  influenced  Congressional  action. 

Unfortunately  for  the  Philadelphia  and  Boston  leaders  the 
Westerners  soon  took  over.  According  to  Professor  Woolfolk 
these  Western  merchants-capitalists  became  promoters  of  a 
new  type  of  credit,  new  manufactured  wares  and  purchasers 
of  cotton.  Through  their  "Knights  of  the  Bag,"  the  newly 
constructed  railroads,  and  the  crop  lien  system,  they  seized 
much  of  the  southern  market  and  helped  establish  the  one- 
crop  system  in  the  South. 

Mr.  Woolfolk  has  done  an  enormous  amount  of  research 
and  he  has  advanced  an  interesting  thesis,  although,  in  this 
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reviewer's  opinion,  the  evidence  and  logic  which  he  advances 
do  not  always  prove  his  contentions.  In  places  his  analysis 
is  difficult  to  follow  because  of  the  vagueness  of  his  writing. 

Henry  T.  Shanks. 

Birmingham-Southern  College, 

Birmingham,  Alabama. 


North  Carolina :  An  Economic  and  Social  Profile.  By  S.  Hunting- 
ton Hobbs,  Jr.  (Chapel  Hill:  The  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina Press.  1958.  Pp.  xx,  380.  $6.00.) 

A  "must"  for  every  general  reference  shelf,  this  volume  is 
an  extension  or,  more  accurately,  an  elaboration  of  the  1930 
publication  by  the  same  author.  The  earlier  work  was  the  first 
of  its  kind  to  be  published  in  the  United  States  and  promised 
a  similar  study  "in  the  future."  This,  after  twenty-eight  years, 
is  the  result  of  that  promise. 

Author  Hobbs'  book  is  intended  as  a  "social  and  economic 
presentation  and  interpretation"  of  North  Carolina.  The  chief 
aim  of  the  author  (as  stated  in  the  preface)  is  "to  present 
North  Carolina  as  accurately  and  faithfully  as  possible." 
An  all-inclusive  potpourri  of  everything  having  to  do  with 
economics  and  society  in  the  Old  North  State,  this  study  in- 
cluded chapters  on  the  physical  make-up  of  the  State,  natural 
resources,  physical  and  economic  areas,  transportation  facili- 
ties, wealth,  financial  institutions,  state  and  local  government, 
education,  health,  welfare,  and  other  topics.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  illustrations  and  at  the  end  of  the  text  itself  are  119 
tables  of  statistics. 

The  picture  of  North  Carolina  which  emerges  in  this  book 
is  vastly  different  from  that  drawn  in  1930  and  vet,  in  many 
instances,  is  one  which  is  all  too  familiar.  Todav  the  State  is 
the  industrial  leader  of  the  South  and  industries  dot  the  areas 
where  cornfields  and  pine  thickets  once  stood.  Despite  this 
industrial  leadership,  farm  tenancy  remains  as  an  economic 
blight  on  North  Carolina  even  as  it  rapidlv  disannears  else- 
where in  the  nation.  Like  other  states.  North  Carolina  is 
rapidlv  becoming  urbanized,  but  unlike  them  the  number  of 
farms  in  the  State  increased  by  ten  thousand  in  the  past 
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decade  to  complicate  the  agricultural  difficulties.  Even  as 
North  Carolina  leads  in  textile  and  wooden  furniture  produc- 
tion, its  per  capita  income  is  near  the  bottom  nationally. 
Opportunities  for  young  people  are  apparently  few  ( the  me- 
dian age  in  the  State  is  twenty-five  years )  and  28,000  more 
persons  leave  the  State  each  year  than  enter.  Only  sixteen 
per  cent  of  the  North  Carolina  college  age  population  enters 
college  in  a  State  which  is  eighth  in  number  of  colleges  and 
universities  nationally.  The  author  does  not  hesitate  to  recom- 
mend measures  to  remedy  the  economic  and  social  defects 
of  North  Carolina. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  somewhat  limited  nature  of  this  study, 
the  book  fulfills  the  need  for  such  a  work.  It  is  relatively  free 
of  errors  but  many  of  the  figures  (particularly  some  of  the 
maps )  are  far  too  small  to  read.  The  greatest  criticism  is  that 
much  of  the  material  presented  is  stale,  as  if  it  were  written 
several  years  ago.  Where  an  attempt  appears  to  have  been 
made  to  "up-date"  a  particular  chapter,  the  result  is  often 
unsatisfactory.  Out  of  119  statistical  tables  at  the  end  of  the 
text,  sixty-three  are  based  on  information  for  1954  or  before 
( back  to  1949 ) .  No  doubt  some  of  the  "lateness"  is  unavoid- 
able, but  often  more  recent  material  is  available.  Thusly,  for 
the  serious  scholar,  the  tables  are  often  relatively  useless  be- 
fore the  volume  appeared.  For  a  general  reference  book,  the 
statistics  are  valuable,  however,  for  their  easy  accessibility. 
Then,  too,  the  bibliography  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  is  often 
inadequate,  outmoded,  and  secondary.  As  a  result,  only  three 
or  four  chapters  are  fresh  and  use  recent  records.  Particularly 
noteworthy  are  the  sections  on  banking,  library,  income  and 
wealth,  and  county  government. 

As  thumb-nail  sketches,  the  chapters  are  more  than  ade- 
quate; as  final  authorities  they  lack  a  great  deal.  The  volume 
tantalizes  the  reader  but  does  not  fully  satisfy.  True  scholars 
must  look  elsewhere  for  detailed  and  recent  information.  The 
real  strength  of  the  volume  is  its  analysis  of  the  economic  and 
social  problems  and  the  author's  recommendations  for  their 
solution. 

Carl  F.  Cannon,  Jr. 

St.  Mary's  Junior  College, 

Raleigh. 
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State  Regulation  of  Commercial  Motor  Carriers  in  North  Caro- 
lina. By  Clyde  C.  Carter.  (Chapel  Hill:  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  Press.  1958.  Pp.  x,  210.  $5.00.) 

In  1891,  many  years  after  the  need  for  regulatory  legisla- 
tion had  first  become  apparent  to  some  leaders,  the  General 
Assembly  of  North  Carolina  established  the  Board  of  Rail- 
road Commissioners  and  vested  it  with  rate-making  and 
supervisory  authority  over  railroads,  steamboats,  canals,  tele- 
graphs, and  express  service.  Eight  years  later,  apparently  for 
partisan  political  reasons,  the  Board  was  abolished  and  the 
Corporation  Commission  created  to  assume  its  duties.  This 
agency  served  until  1933,  when  its  authority  was  reinvested 
in  a  single  utilities  commissioner.  The  work  of  the  commis- 
sioner having  increased  in  scope  and  importance,  the  1941 
General  Assembly  created  the  three-man  Utilities  Commis- 
sion. This  body,  later  increased  to  five  members,  and  the  com- 
missioner of  motor  vehicles  now  share  responsibility  for  the 
regulation  of  commercial  motor  carriers  in  the  state. 

Between  1918  and  1925  the  public  debated  whether  there 
should  be  regulation  of  the  commercial  motor  carriers  begin- 
ning to  appear  in  large  numbers  on  the  State's  new  highways. 
In  the  latter  year,  in  response  to  expressions  of  the  public 
will,  the  General  Assembly  gave  the  Corporation  Commission 
jurisdiction  over  motor  carriers  transporting  persons  or  prop- 
erty for  compensation.  Nearly  every  General  Assembly  since 
that  time  has  added  regulatory  statutes,  most  of  them  in  con- 
formity with  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Motor  Carrier  Act. 
Compared  with  other  states,  North  Carolina  has  followed  a 
middle  course  in  restricting  the  size  and  weight  of  vehicles. 

Professor  Carter  describes  in  detail  the  legislative  history 
of  these  regulations.  This  reviewer  found  the  chapter  on  the 
role  of  special  interest  groups  in  bringing  pressure  to  bear  on 
the  General  Assembly  especially  informative.  Other  parts  of 
the  book  contain  court  decisions  relating  to  carriers  and  the 
author's  recommendations  regarding  carrier  regulation  in  the 
future.  All  the  chapters  which  present  factual  material  are 
documented  with  references  to  laws,  court  decisions,  reports 
of  regulatory  agencies,  newspapers,  and  secondary  works. 

Although  the  author  shows  some  evidence  of  sympathy 
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for  the  motor  carriers  in  their  battle  with  the  railroads  for 
influence  in  the  General  Assembly,  he  presents  the  arguments 
of  both  sides  in  equal  detail.  The  book  gives  comprehensive 
and  effective  treatment  to  a  significant  aspect  of  the  general 
problem  of  governmental  regulation  of  economic  activity. 

Henry  S.  S troupe. 

Wake  Forest  College, 

Winston-Salem. 


The  de  Graffenried  Family  Scrap  Book,  1191-1956:  Seven  Hun- 
dred and  Sixty-Five  Years.  By  Thomas  P.  de  Graffenried. 
(Charlottesville:  The  University  of  Virginia  Press.  1958. 
Pp.  xvi,  271.  Index  and  illustrations.  Privately  printed.) 

This  book  contains  much  information  about  members  of 
the  de  Graffenried  family  and  their  estates  in  Europe  during 
the  past  several  centuries  as  well  as  much  material  on  de 
Graffenrieds  and  some  of  their  family  homes  in  the  New 
World. 

Attention  is  focused  on  Baron  Christopher  de  Graffenried, 
"Landgrave  of  Carolina,"  who  founded  New  Bern,  North 
Carolina,  in  1710,  naming  it  for  his  native  city  of  Bern,  Swit- 
zerland. He  was  one  of  the  few  persons  honored  with  the 
title  of  nobility  in  Locke's  Great  New  American  Order.  His 
plan  of  colonization  is  described  as  "the  nearest  approach  to 
Locke's  ideal  that  ever  existed  in  America." 

Portraits  of  the  baron  and  some  of  his  descendants  are 
contained  in  the  volume,  along  with  illustrations  of  the  family 
seals,  a  page  of  the  Landgrave's  French  version  of  his  New 
World  experiences,  documents  relating  to  his  settlement  at 
New  Bern,  and  the  "Bear"  insignia  of  Bern  and  New  Bern. 
Nine  views  of  the  New  Bern  are  portrayed,  including  a  draw- 
ing of  Tryon  Palace  there. 

Among  the  distinguished  American  descendants  of  Baron 
de  Graffenried  written  up  in  the  book  are  the  late  Dr.  Arthur 
Graham  Glasgow  and  his  sister,  Ellen  Glasgow,  noted  Vir- 
ginia novelist.  A  bequest  from  Dr.  Glasgow  made  the  publica- 
tion possible  financially. 
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One  of  the  family  homes  in  this  country  photographed  is 
the  de  Graffenried  plantation  house  at  Pittsboro,  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Authentically  and  interestly  written,  as  based  on  source 
materials,  attractively  arranged  in  subject  matter  and  printed 
form,  and  profusely  illustrated  ( 269  pictures ) ,  the  book  gives 
much  family  history  not  hitherto  published.  However,  more 
detailed  accounts  were  used  in  two  previous  genealogical 
volumes  written  by  the  same  author:  History  of  the  de  Graf- 
fenried Family  (1925)  and  The  de  Graffenried  Name  in 
Literature  (1950). 

A  retired  attorney  of  New  York  City,  the  author  is  the 
greatest  living  authority  on  his  family.  He  is  now  preparing 
a  fourth  volume  on  the  subject.  This  will  be  a  sequel  to  his 
Scrap  Book  and  will  especially  feature  New  Bern. 

Gertrude  S.  Carraway. 

Tryon  Palace, 

New  Bern. 


Aldermans  in  America.  By  William  Alderman  Parker.  (Raleigh: 
Privately  published  by  the  author.  1957.  Pp.  xv,  714.  $15.00.) 

This  work  was  originated  by  John  Thomas  Alderman  of 
Henderson,  North  Carolina,  whose  intention  was  to  compile 
a  history  of  the  southern  branch  of  the  Alderman  family  and 
to  trace  its  ancestry  as  far  back  as  possible.  Death  overtook 
John  Thomas  Alderman  before  he  had  completed  his  task, 
whereupon  his  nephew,  William  Alderman  Parker,  assumed 
the  responsibility  of  editing  the  manuscript  with  a  view  to 
preparing  a  few  mimeographed  copies  for  private  distribu- 
tion. Additional  research  by  Mr.  Parker  has  resulted  in  a 
fuller  treatment  of  the  southern  branch  of  the  family  than 
was  initially  intended,  in  a  broadening  of  the  work  to  include 
data  on  those  of  the  family  residing  in  other  parts  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  the  issue  of  his  findings  in  permanent 
book  form. 

The  most  comprehensive  section  of  the  book  is  that  dealing 
with  the  descendants  of  three  Aldermen  brothers,  John  ( 1742- 
1822),  Daniel  (1748-1824),  and  David  (1749-1831),  who 
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migrated  with  their  parents  from  Dearfield,  New  Jersey,  to 
Duplin  County,  North  Carolina,  in  1755  and  subsequently 
became  the  progenitors  of  the  Aldermans  of  the  South.  The 
descendants  of  John  and  Daniel  are  found  mainly  in  North 
Carolina;  those  of  David,  who  moved  to  Bulloch  County, 
Georgia,  in  1816,  are  scattered  over  South  Georgia  and  Flor- 
ida. Daniel  Alderman  s  branch  of  the  family  included  Edwin 
Anderson  Alderman,  successively  president  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  Tulane,  and  the  University  of  Virginia. 

In  dealing  with  Aldermans  in  New  England  and  the  Mid- 
west the  author,  by  his  own  admission,  has  done  little  more 
"than  scratch  the  surface  for  those  families,  leaving  that  field 
to  their  own  historians."  A  lengthy  Appendix  contains  articles, 
clippings,  and  a  few  letters  by  or  concerning  members  of  the 
Alderman  family.  Forty  pages  of  index  facilitate  the  location 
of  any  member  of  the  family  in  the  exhaustive  tables  of  de- 
scent that  appear  in  the  body  of  the  text. 

James  W.  Patton. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina, 

Chapel  Hill. 


HISTORICAL  NEWS 

Department  of  Archives  and  History 

General  and  Budgetary 

The  Department  of  Archives  and  History  presented  its 
request  for  an  operating  appropriation  and  for  a  Capital 
Improvements  fund  for  the  coming  biennium  at  a  hearing 
before  the  Joint  Appropriations  Committees  of  the  North 
Carolina  General  Assembly  on  March  11.  Mr.  McDaniel 
Lewis  of  Greensboro,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Board  of 
the  Department,  and  Miss  Gertrude  S.  Carraway  of  New 
Bern,  member  of  the  Board,  were  present  at  the  hearing. 
Dr.  Christopher  Crittenden,  Department  Director,  presented 
the  request. 

The  same  day  Mr.  D.  Libby  Ward  of  New  Bern,  member 
of  the  Tryon  Palace  Commission,  presented  the  request  of 
the  Commission  for  an  operating  appropriation.  Also  present 
for  the  Tryon  Palace  hearing  were  Mrs.  John  A.  Kellenberger, 
Chairman  of  the  Tryon  Palace  Commission,  and  Mr.  John  A. 
Kellenberger,  Budget  Officer  and  Treasurer,  both  of  Greens- 
boro, and  Miss  Gertrude  S.  Carraway. 

The  State  Department  of  Archives  and  History,  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  and  The  North  Carolina  Literary 
and  Historical  Association  sponsored  a  Civil  War  Centennial 
Conference  in  Chapel  Hill  on  February  28.  Dr.  R.  B.  House 
of  the  University  presided  at  a  luncheon  meeting  at  the  Caro- 
lina Inn  and  introduced  Dr.  Christopher  Crittenden  who  wel- 
comed special  guests  representing  six  southern  states.  Dr. 
Bell  I.  Wiley,  Professor  of  History  at  Emory  University  and 
a  member  of  the  Civil  War  Centennial  Commission  spoke  on 
"The  Memorable  War."  Col.  Hugh  Dortch  of  Goldsboro, 
Chairman  of  the  Literary  and  Historical  Association's  com- 
mittee for  the  observance,  spoke  briefly.  Following  the  lunch- 
eon meeting  the  group  adjourned  to  the  Assembly  Room  of 
the  Library  of  the  University  for  a  panel  discussion  with  Dr. 
Crittenden  acting  as  moderator.  Other  persons  who  made 
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brief  talks  were  Dr.  James  W.  Patton,  Director  of  the  South- 
ern Historical  Collection,  Chapel  Hill;  Mrs.  Mary  Givens 
Bryan,  Director  of  the  Georgia  Department  of  Archives  and 
History,  Atlanta;  Mr.  Lambert  Davis,  Director  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  Press,  Chapel  Hill;  Mr.  E.  Milby 
Burton,  Director  of  the  Charleston  Museum,  Charleston, 
South  Carolina;  Mr.  J.  C.  Harrington  of  Richmond,  who 
represented  the  National  Park  Service;  Mr.  Paul  Green  of 
Chapel  Hill;  Mr.  James  J.  Geary  of  Richmond,  Director  of 
the  Virginia  Civil  War  Centennial  Commission;  Mr.  Edmund 
C.  Gass,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Civil  War  Centennial  Com- 
mission, Washington,  D.  C;  Mr.  Glenn  Tucker,  Mayor  of 
Carolina  Beach;  and  Dr.  William  S.  Jenkins,  Professor  of  Gov- 
ernment and  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Records  Col- 
lection and  Research  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
Staff  members  of  the  Department  of  Archives  and  History 
attending  the  meeting  in  addition  to  Dr.  Crittenden  were 
Mr.  D.  L.  Corbitt,  Mrs.  Joye  E.  Jordan,  and  Mr.  W.  S.  Tarl- 
ton;  and  Mrs.  Grace  B.  Mahler,  Administrative  Assistant  of 
the  Literary  and  Historical  Association,  who  aided  in  the 
proceedings. 

Directors  Office 

On  January  13  Dr.  Christopher  Crittenden,  Director  of 
the  Department,  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the 
American  Association  of  Museums  in  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  Art  in  New  York  City.  He  is  chairman  of  a  committee 
to  propose  revisions  to  the  constitution  of  the  organization 
and  made  a  report  of  the  work  of  the  committee  to  date.  The 
committee  is  to  continue  its  work  until  the  spring  of  1960. 
Dr.  Crittenden  gave  a  slide-lecture  on  January  15  to  the 
Woman's  Club  of  Scotland  Neck  on  the  historic  sites  in  North 
Carolina.  On  January  21,  to  consider  plans  for  1959,  he  met 
with  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  North  Carolina  Literary 
and  Historical  Association  and  with  representatives  of  all 
societies  which  participate  in  the  annual  cultural  meetings 
in  December.  It  was  agreed  that  the  major  theme  for  all  the 
societies  would  focus  on  the  centennial  of  the  birth  of  Gov- 
ernor Charles  B.  Aycock.  On  January  23  Dr.  Crittenden  met 
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in  Washington,  D.  C,  with  the  Board  of  the  National  Trust 
for  Historic  Preservation,  and  on  February  4  in  Raleigh  he 
extended  a  welcome  to  the  Advisory  Committee  on  County 
Records.  He  talked  on  the  life  of  George  Washington  on  Feb- 
ruary 23  to  the  Sertoma  Club  of  Raleigh.  On  February  26 
the  Travel  Council  of  North  Carolina  met  at  Scandia  Village 
in  Raleigh  and  expressed  its  interest  in  co-operating  with  the 
Department  of  Archives  and  History  and  other  related  groups 
in  making  plans  to  develop  the  potential  of  the  travel  and 
tourist  industry  in  North  Carolina.  Dr.  Crittenden  attended 
the  luncheon  on  March  3  at  which  Mr.  John  P.  Marquand, 
noted  writer,  spoke  to  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Sir  Walter  Cabi- 
net and  the  North  Carolina  Society  for  the  Preservation  of 
Antiquities  on  the  historic  sites  in  the  State.  Plans  for  the 
proposed  commemoration  of  the  Civil  War  Centennial  was 
the  topic  of  Dr.  Crittenden's  speech  to  the  Jeb  Stuart  Chapter 
of  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  in  Fayetteville 
on  March  4.  On  March  13  a  meeting  of  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  the  Governor's  Letterbook,  of  which  Dr.  Crittenden  is 
Chairman,  was  held  in  his  office.  Other  members  present  were 
Mr.  E.  L.  Rankin,  Jr.,  Private  Secretary  to  Governor  Luther 
H.  Hodges;  Dr.  Hugh  T.  Lefler,  Kenan  Professor  of  History 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina;  Mr.  Al  Resch,  Editor 
of  the  Chatham  News  (Siler  City);  and  Dr.  James  W.  Patton, 
Editor  of  the  Letterbook  of  Governor  Hodges.  The  letterbook 
now  being  edited  by  Dr.  Patton,  who  is  Director  of  the 
Southern  Historical  Collection  in  Chapel  Hill,  will  cover  the 
term  beginning  November  7,  1954  ( date  of  the  death  of  Gov- 
ernor William  B.  Umstead)  to  February  7,  1957. 

On  March  15  and  16  Dr.  Crittenden  was  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  to  attend  the  meeting  of  a  special  advisory  committee 
to  the  United  States  Civil  War  Centennial  Commission.  The 
meeting  was  called  to  consider  steps  to  be  taken  to  collect  and 
publish  archives  and  manuscripts  pertinent  to  the  commemo- 
ration. On  March  19  Dr.  Crittenden,  accompanied  by  the 
various  Division  heads,  met  with  Dr.  Lillian  Parker  Wallace, 
Chairman  of  the  History  Department,  Dr.  Alice  B.  Keith,  Dr. 
Sarah  M.  Lemmon,  and  a  group  of  students,  all  of  Meredith 
College,  to  discuss  the  internship  courses  offered  to  interested 
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juniors  and  seniors.  For  a  number  of  years  the  Department 
has  offered  this  training  program  with  the  Division  heads 
serving  as  instructors  in  their  particular  fields. 

Division  of  Archives  and  Manuscripts 

Recent  staff  changes  in  the  Division  of  Archives  and  Manu- 
scripts are  as  follows:  Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.  Watkins  resigned  as 
Laminator  Operator  in  the  Archives  effective  March  31;  and 
at  the  Records  Center,  Mrs.  Betty  M.  London  was  employed 
as  Archivist  I  to  replace  Mr.  Karl  E.  Turner  on  January  1,  and 
Mrs.  Carolyn  C.  Bradshaw  joined  the  staff  as  a  part-time 
Clerk  II  on  February  17. 

Mr.  EL  G.  Jones,  State  Archivist,  addressed  a  meeting  of 
the  Davidson  County  Historical  Association  held  in  connec- 
tion with  the  dedication  of  the  new  Davidson  County  Court- 
house in  Lexington  on  January  18.  He  wrote  an  article, 
"Genealogical  Research  in  the  North  Carolina  Department 
of  Archives  and  History,"  in  North  Carolina  Libraries,  Vol- 
ume 17,  Number  2,  January,  1959.  On  March  7  he  attended 
a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Newspaper  Conservation  of 
the  North  Carolina  Library  Association  in  Greensboro.  Mr. 
Jones  has  recently  been  appointed  to  serve  on  the  State  Rec- 
ords Committee  of  the  Society  of  American  Archivists. 

Mrs.  Memory  F.  Blackwelder,  Records  Center  Supervisor, 
spoke  on  March  3  to  the  Junior  Woman's  Club  of  Raleigh  on 
the  subject  of  wills. 

Since  January  Mr.  Jones  and  Rear  Admiral  Alex  M.  Patter- 
son (Ret.),  Public  Records  Examiner,  have  spent  much  of 
their  time  developing  an  intensified  county  records  program. 
Admiral  Patterson  completed  visits  to  all  of  the  100  counties 
of  the  State  in  connection  with  the  program  and  reported 
generally  friendly  reception  on  the  part  of  county  officials. 
A  considerable  quantity  of  valuable  records  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Archives  as  a  result  of  these  visits,  and  quantities 
of  records  of  no  value  to  administration  or  research  have  been 
authorized  to  be  destroyed,  thus  making  room  for  more  valu- 
able and  current  records. 

Mr.  Jones  and  Admiral  Patterson  held  numerous  formal 
and  informal  conferences  with  county  officials  and  members 
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of  the  General  Assembly  in  the  interest  of  a  State  program 
for  microfilming  permanently  valuable  county  records  for 
security  purposes.  Dr.  Crittenden,  Mr.  Jones,  and  Mrs.  Black- 
welder  attended  two  committee  hearings  on  House  Bill  26 
which  was  enacted  into  law  and  which  will  be  discussed 
below. 

On  February  4  the  Advisory  Committee  on  County  Records 
met  with  Mr.  Jones  and  Admiral  Patterson  for  the  purpose 
of  drawing  up  suggested  schedules  for  retention  and  disposal 
of  county  records.  This  committee  is  composed  of  three  Clerks 
of  Superior  Court— Mr.  William  E.  Church  of  Forsyth,  Mr. 
Joseph  P.  Shore  of  Guilford,  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Graham,  Jr.,  of 
Granville;  three  Registers  of  Deeds—Mr.  Lemuel  R.  Johnson 
of  Chatham,  Mr.  J.  W.  Johnson  of  Cumberland,  and  Mrs. 
Christine  W.  Williams  of  Duplin;  and  three  other  county 
officials— Mr.  J.  Toliver  Davis,  Rutherford  County  Attorney 
and  Representative  in  the  General  Assembly;  Mr.  J.  C.  Ellis, 
Nash  County  Auditor,  Treasurer,  and  Tax  Supervisor  and 
Tax  Collector;  and  Mr.  E.  S.  Swindell,  Jr.,  Durham  County 
Manager.  Ex  officio  members  are  Mr.  J.  Alexander  McMahon, 
Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  North  Carolina  Association  of 
County  Commissioners;  Mr.  Robert  Montgomery,  Secretary 
of  the  North  Carolina  Association  of  Registers  of  Deeds;  Mr. 
Royal  G.  Shannonhouse,  Secretary  of  the  North  Carolina 
Association  of  Clerks  of  Superior  Court;  and  Mr.  David 
Evans,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Government. 
The  sub-committee  on  records  of  the  Clerks  of  Court  met  in 
Chapel  Hill  on  February  19  to  complete  their  recommenda- 
tions. A  County  Records  Handbook  is  planned  to  be  pub- 
lished by  the  Department  in  the  near  future  incorporating 
the  recommendations  of  the  committee. 

Mrs.  Mary  Givens  Bryan,  State  Archivist  of  Georgia  and 
President-Elect  of  the  Society  of  American  Archivists,  visited 
the  Division  of  Archives  and  Manuscripts  on  March  2;  and 
Mr.  Robert  T.  Quarles,  State  Archivist  of  Tennessee,  was  a 
visitor  on  March  2  and  3.  Rear  Admiral  E.  M.  Eller,  Director 
of  Naval  History,  Department  of  the  Navy,  Washington,  D.C., 
did  research  in  the  Archives  on  February  11. 
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During  the  quarter  ending  December  31,  1958,  a  total  of 
611  persons  registered  for  research  in  the  Division  of  Archives 
and  Manuscripts  and  564  were  served  by  mail.  These  figures 
do  not  include  visitors  to  and  letters  answered  directly  by  the 
State  Archivist.  Photostatic  copies  totalled  791  pieces.  In 
addition,  54  microfilm  prints,  38  typed  certified  copies,  and 
167  feet  of  microfilm  were  furnished.  Lamination  of  manu- 
scripts in  the  Archives  amounted  to  4,334  pages,  consisting 
largely  of  ante-bellum  marriage  bonds. 

In  the  Records  Center,  a  total  of  1,497  cubic  feet  of  records 
were  admitted  during  the  quarter  and  1,921  were  removed. 
Several  agencies  agreed  to  wait  until  shelving  was  installed 
before  sending  additional  records  to  the  Center.  The  installa- 
tion of  metal  shelving,  begun  in  the  previous  quarter,  was 
completed  in  one  section  of  the  Center.  The  change-over  from 
filing  cabinets  to  a  shelving-corrugated  box  system  was  neces- 
sitated by  a  lack  of  space  for  additional  cabinets,  and  the 
transfiles  were  dilapidated.  The  new  system  will  enable  the 
Records  Staff  to  maintain  records  in  a  systematic  way  and  will 
give  better  control  over  and  make  more  efficient  use  of  the 
space. 

The  Records  Center  Staff  serviced  records  195  times,  and 
representatives  of  twelve  agencies  visited  the  Center  and 
used  their  records  294  times  during  the  last  quarter. 

Inventories  and  schedules  for  records  were  recently  com- 
pleted for  the  State  Board  of  Education,  the  State  Board  of 
Public  Welfare,  the  Division  of  Purchase  and  Contract,  the 
State  Bureau  of  Investigation,  and  the  Department  of  Justice. 
This  makes  a  total  of  28  agencies  whose  records  have  been 
inventoried  and  placed  under  schedule. 

The  Records  Center  Staff  began  the  filming  of  the  original 
court  records  from  the  North  Carolina  State  Supreme  Court 
and  in  addition  work  was  done  for  five  other  State  agencies. 
A  total  of  529,388  images  were  recorded. 

Division  of  Historic  Sites 

On  January  27  Mr.  W.  S.  Tarlton,  Historic  Sites  Superin- 
tendent, gave  a  slide-lecture  program  on  the  Tryon  Palace 
Restoration  to  the  Alpha  Zeta  Chapter  of  the  Beta  Sigma  Phi, 
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international  businesswomen's  sorority,  at  the  North  Carolina 
State  College  Student  Union  Building.  On  February  11  Mr. 
Tarlton  spoke  to  the  Carolina  Beach  Woman's  Club  on  pre- 
serving and  restoring  Fort  Fisher.  On  February  16  he  and 
Mr.  Judson  R.  Mitchell,  Historic  Sites  Specialist,  attended  the 
meeting  of  the  officers  of  the  Bentonville  Battleground  Asso- 
ciation in  Smithfield  at  which  Mr.  Herschell  V.  Rose  presided. 
The  Association  agreed  to  act  as  hosts  for  the  tour  planned 
by  the  North  Carolina  Society  of  County  and  Local  Histo- 
rians, and  the  historical  societies  of  Johnston,  Sampson,  and 
Wayne  counties.  April  19  is  the  date  set  for  the  tour  of  the 
Battleground  which  will  also  serve  as  the  annual  tri-county 
meeting  which  the  three  societies  hold  at  selected  historic 
sites.  An  illustrated  brochure  prepared  by  Mr.  Mitchell  which 
tells  of  the  stand  made  at  Bentonville  by  the  Confederate 
Army  has  recently  been  completed  and  is  available  free  upon 
application  by  writing  the  Division  of  Historic  Sites,  Box 
1881,  Raleigh.  Mr.  Mitchell  made  a  talk  on  March  18  to  the 
Johnston-Pettigrew  Chapter  of  the  United  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy  in  Raleigh  on  the  Battle  of  Bentonville,  and 
discussed  plans  for  the  further  development  of  the  site. 

Restoration  of  the  Charles  B.  Ay  cock  Birthplace  is  now 
in  progress.  The  architect  is  Dan  MacMillan  and  Associates 
of  Fayetteville,  the  contractor  is  the  E.  F.  Taylor  Company 
of  Goldsboro,  and  Mr.  Richard  W.  Sawyer,  Jr.,  Historic  Site 
Specialist,  is  the  representative  of  the  Charles  B.  Aycock 
Birthplace  Commission  and  the  State  Department  of  Archives 
and  History.  When  the  restoration  is  completed  it  will  be 
under  the  administration  of  the  Department.  Mr.  Sawyer  is 
presently  preparing  a  booklet  which  will  give  a  sketch  of 
Aycock  and  briefly  outline  the  progress  made  to  date  and 
plans  for  the  future  of  the  site. 

A  prefabricated  metal  building  approximately  of  600  square 
feet  in  size  has  recently  been  erected  at  the  Old  Brunswick 
Town  State  Historic  Site.  Mr.  Stanley  South,  Historic  Site 
Specialist,  plans  to  use  the  structure  to  house  equipment  and 
for  storage  of  materials  necessary  to  the  archaeological  exca- 
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vation  of  the  site.  Mr.  South  gave  a  talk  on  March  15  to  the 
Lower  Cape  Fear  Historical  Society  at  Orton  Plantation  on 
the  progress  of  the  work  at  Old  Brunswick  Town.  He  pre- 
sented the  same  program  to  the  Staff  of  the  Department  of 
Archives  and  History  at  a  meeting  on  March  19  using  slides 
to  illustrate  the  progress  which  has  been  made. 

A  dwelling  house  will  be  built  during  1959  for  the  historic 
site  specialist  in  charge  of  the  Town  Creek  Indian  Mound 
located  near  Mt.  Gilead.  Mr.  David  Phelps,  Historic  Site 
Assistant,  is  preparing  a  revised  edition  of  a  pamphlet  show- 
ing the  reconstruction  and  archaeological  work  at  the  Mound. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Honeycutt,  Historic  Site  Specialist  at  Alamance 
Battleground  near  Burlington,  is  preparing  a  brochure  for 
distribution  giving  a  brief  history  of  the  Battle  of  Alamance 
and  plans  for  the  development  of  that  historic  site. 

On  February  3  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Historic  Sites 
of  the  Department  of  Archives  and  History  held  its  first 
meeting  in  the  Assembly  Room  of  the  Department  with  Dr. 
Christopher  Crittenden,  Director,  presiding.  Mr.  W.  S.  Tarl- 
ton,  Historic  Sites  Superintendent,  presented  a  brief  state- 
ment of  the  history  of  the  program  and  introduced  proposed 
resolutions,  and  briefly  discussed  the  problems  of  the  Division. 

Members  of  the  committee  are  Miss  Gertrude  S.  Carraway 
of  New  Bern,  Mrs.  D.  S.  Coltrane  and  Mr.  Charles  J.  Parker 
of  Raleigh,  Mr.  Robert  Garvey  and  Dr.  Henry  S.  Stroupe 
of  Winston-Salem,  Mr.  Voit  Gilmore  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Ives 
of  Southern  Pines,  Mr.  Watts  Hill,  Jr.,  of  Durham,  Mr.  Hugh 
Morton  of  Wilmington,  Dr.  David  J.  Rose  of  Goldsboro,  Mr. 
James  A.  Stenhouse  of  Charlotte,  and  Mr.  James  G.  Stike- 
leather  of  Asheville. 

The  General  Assembly  provided  in  Section  7,  Chapter 
121,  of  the  General  Statutes  that  "The  Department  of  Arch- 
ives and  History  may,  from  funds  appropriated  to  the  Depart- 
ment for  such  purpose  purchase  historical  or  archaeological 
real  and  personal  properties,  or  may  assist  a  county,  munici- 
pality, or  non-profit  corporation  or  organization  in  the  acqui- 
sition and  preservation  of  such  properties  by  providing  a 
portion  of  the  purchase  price;  provided,  that  no  purchase  of 
such  properties  shall  be  made  by  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
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and  no  contributions  shall  be  made  from  State  funds  toward 
such  purchases  until  the  property  or  properties  shall  have 
been  approved  for  such  purpose  by  the  Department  of 
Archives  and  History  according  to  criteria  adopted  by  the 
Department." 

The  Advisory  Committee  adopted  the  following  criteria 
for  the  selection  and  acquisition  of  historic  properties  for 
State  ownership: 

I.  Historical  authenticity  and  significance. 

A.  It  must  have  been  amply  demonstrated  by  competent 
investigation  that  the  site  or  structure  is  authentic  as 
claimed.  Unsupported  traditional  or  hearsay  evidence 
is  not  sufficient  to  establish  authenticity. 

B.  The  site  or  structure  must  possess  state-wide  historical 
significance  for  one  or  more  of  the  following  reasons: 

1.  It  is  connected  with  important  events,  movements, 
or  persons. 

2.  It  possesses  a  high  degree  of  artistic  or  achitectural 
significance. 

3.  It  typifies  the  life  of  the  people  of  the  State,  or  a 
segment  thereof,  for  a  given  period  or  periods. 

4.  It  exemplifies  or  sheds  important  light  on  the  life 
of  aboriginal  man  within  the  present  borders  of 
the  State. 

5.  It  is  related  to  other  significant  sites  or  buildings. 

6.  In  cases  where  reconstruction  of  structures  is  nec- 
essary, adequate  evidence  for  authentic  recon- 
struction is  required. 

II.  Practical  problems  of  financing,  maintenance,  access,  and 
the  like. 

A.  In  acquiring  properties  for  State  ownership,  the  prob- 
lem of  financing  restoration  and  operation  should  be 
realistically  considered. 

B.  In  the  acquisition  of  historic  properties,  preference 
should  be  given  those  projects  in  which  State  funds 
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shall  be  at  least  equalled  by  funds  provided  from 
other  sources. 

C.  Accessibility,  necessary  utilities,  adaptability  for  pub- 
lic use,  and  protection  are  to  be  considered. 

D.  The  presence  of  original  structures  or  other  physical 
remains  is  important. 

E.  Encroachment  of  business,  industry,  housing,  and  traf- 
fic can  seriously  impair  the  historical  value  of  a  prop- 
erty. Where  such  encroachment  has  already  occurred, 
the  property  may  be  less  suitable  for  the  expenditure 
of  State  funds.  Where  it  is  merely  threatened,  this 
may  be  a  strong  argument  for  prompt  action  by  the 
State  to  save  the  property. 

F.  Proposed  boundaries  should  be  adequate  (1)  to  in- 
clude completely  the  historical  or  archaeological  fea- 
tures of  the  property,  (2)  to  permit  adequate  develop- 
ment of  public  access,  parking,  sanitary,  maintenance, 
and  interpretive  facilities,  and  (3)  to  provide  suffi- 
cient buffer  area  for  protection. 

G.  The  project  should  have  a  place  in  the  state-wide 
plans  and  program  for  the  preservation  of  historic 
sites  and  buildings. 

H.  The  proposed  program  of  public  use  for  historic  struc- 
tures and  sites  should  be  consistent  with  their  proper 
and  dignified  reservations  and  with  reasonable  public 
access  to  them. 

The  Committee,  in  addition,  adopted  the  following  criteria 
for  State  aid  to  local  historic  sites  projects: 

I.  Incentive  value  of  State  aid  to  local  projects. 

A.  While  undoubtedly  there  will  be  a  number  of  local 
projects  for  which  State  financial  assistance  will  be 
justified  for  various  reasons,  it  is  obvious  that  public 
funds  should  not  be  granted  to  all  local  historic  site 
projects.  The  Department  should  avoid  indiscrimi- 
nate endorsement  of  such  projects  for  State  aid. 
There  will  doubtless  be  cases  in  which  State  aid  will 
not  be  needed  and  it  goes  without  saying  that  public 
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funds  should  be  appropriated  only  when  there  is  a 
real  need. 

It  is  felt  on  the  other  hand  that  when  there  is  a 
genuine  need  on  the  part  of  worthy  local  projects, 
reasonable  State  assistance  may  in  many  cases  offer 
a  powerful  incentive  to  local  effort.  In  some  cases  it 
may  well  be  that  this  incentive  factor  will  mean  the 
difference  between  success  and  failure  on  the  part  of 
local  sponsorship. 

Projects  requesting  State  aid  should  be  carefully 
weighed  against  the  prospect  of  local  support  that 
State  aid  may  stimulate. 

II.  Historical  authenticity  and  significance. 

A.  It  must  have  been  amply  demonstrated  by  compe- 
tent investigation  that  the  site  or  structure  is  authen- 
tic as  claimed.  Unsupported  traditional  or  hearsay 
evidence  is  not  sufficient  to  establish  authenticity. 

B.  The  site  or  structure  must  possess  historical  signifi- 
cance for  one  or  more  of  the  following  reasons: 

1.  It  is  connected  with  important  events,  movements, 
or  persons. 

2.  It  possesses  a  high  degree  of  artistic  or  architec- 
tural significance. 

3.  It  is  substantively  historic  and  not  merely  com- 
memorative. (Monuments,  memorials,  and  other 
intrinsically  commemorative  projects  should  not 
be  considered  historic  sites  or  structures  in  the 
true  meaning  of  those  terms. ) 

4.  It  typifies  the  life  of  the  people  of  the  area,  or  a 
segment  thereof,  for  a  given  period  or  periods. 

5.  It  sheds  important  light  on  the  life  of  aboriginal 
man  in  the  area. 

III.    Practical  problems  of  finance,  maintenance  and  admin- 
istration. 

A.  The  local  agency  or  organization  in  charge  should  be 
financially  able  or  have  definite  prospects  of  being 
able  to  continue  the  project. 
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B.  The  local  agency  or  organization  must  show  compe- 
tence to  develop  and  administer  the  project  in  a  satis- 
factory manner. 

C.  The  local  organization  or  agency  must  be  stable 
and  be  able  to  provide  continuing  maintenance  and 
care  for  the  property. 

D.  The  property,  when  developed,  shall  be  accessible 
to  the  public  on  a  reasonable  basis. 

E.  Accessibility  of  location,  adaptability  for  public  use, 
and  protection  are  important  and  are  to  be  consid- 
ered. 

F.  The  presence  of  original  structures  or  other  physical 
remains  is  important. 

G.  Encroachment  of  business,  industry,  housing,  and 
traffic  can  seriously  impair  the  historical  value  of  a 
property.  Where  such  encroachment  has  already  oc- 
curred to  a  serious  degree,  the  property  may  be  less 
suitable  for  the  expenditure  of  State  funds.  Where 
it  is  merely  threatened,  this  may  be  a  strong  argu- 
ment for  timely  action  by  the  State  to  help  save  the 
property. 

H.  Proposed  boundaries  should  be  adequate  to  include 
all  essential  features  or  structures,  to  permit  ade- 
quate development,  and  to  provide  a  sufficient  buffer 
for  protection. 

I.  The  proposed  program  of  restoration  and  develop- 
ment should  be  consistent  with  acceptable  profes- 
sional standards  for  such  development. 

J.  Clear  legal  title  to  the  property  must  be  proved. 

Division  of  Museums 

Mrs.  Joye  E.  Jordan,  Museum  Administrator,  was  in  Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia,  January  14  and  15  and  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  on  January  16  and  17  to  do  research  on  Colonial  cos- 
tumes. On  January  20  she  made  a  talk  on  early  quilt  patterns 
to  the  Alice  Broughton  Book  Club  in  Garner,  and  on  January 
28  she  worked  with  Mr.  Joseph  Boaz,  Architect,  on  plans  for 
the  Tryon  Palace  museum  to  be  located  in  the  basement  of 
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Tryon  Palace.  Mrs.  Jordan  gave  a  slide-lecture  on  the  Tryon 
Palace  Restoration  to  the  Sampler's  Book  Club  in  Raleigh  on 
February  3. 

On  February  11  the  Children  of  the  Confederacy  held  their 
Annual  Meeting  in  the  Assembly  Room  of  the  Department  of 
Archives  and  History.  Mrs.  Jordan  spoke  to  the  Colonial 
Dames  of  Wake  County  on  February  19  on  the  Restoration 
of  Tryon  Palace. 

Division  of  Publications 

Mr.  D.  L.  Corbitt,  Head  of  the  Division  of  Publications, 
spoke  to  the  Julian  S.  Carr  Chapter  of  the  United  Daughters 
of  the  Confederacy  in  Durham  on  January  13  on  "Confederate 
Memorials  in  North  Carolina."  On  February  17  he  went  to 
Morganton  to  assist  an  interested  group  in  organizing  the 
Burke  County  Historical  Society. 

The  Department  has  recently  issued  two  pamphlets  for  dis- 
tribution. The  20-page  pamphlet  written  by  Mr.  Corbitt  en- 
titled Secretaries  of  the  U.  S.  Navy:  Brief  Sketches  of  Five 
North  Carolinians,  gives  biographical  sketches  of  the  five 
men  who  have  served  in  this  capacity  and  is  priced  at  $.15. 
Pictures  of  the  Civil  War  Period  in  North  Carolina,  also  com- 
piled by  Mr.  Corbitt,  is  an  82-page  booklet  with  a  brief  intro- 
duction dealing  with  the  decade  1860-1870  in  the  State,  and 
has  pictures  with  a  brief  text.  Designed  primarily  for  school 
children,  the  book  has  a  folded-in  map  which  was  taken  from 
Volume  I  of  Histories  of  the  Several  Regiments  and  Battalions 
from  North  Carolina  in  the  Great  War  1861  -'65,  edited  by 
Walter  Clark.  The  price  is  $.25  and  application  for  both  pam- 
phlets should  be  made  to  Mr.  D.  L.  Corbitt,  Box  1881, 
Raleigh. 

Legislation 

House  Bill  26,  strengthening  the  authority  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Archives  and  History  in  operating  a  Records  Manage- 
ment Program,  was  enacted  into  law  in  March.  The  bill,  intro- 
duced by  the  Commission  on  Reorganization  of  State  Gov- 
ernment following  a  study  last  summer  of  the  Department's 
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work,  amends  G.S.  121-2  to  provide  for  the  Department  to 
"conduct  a  records  management  program,  including  the  oper- 
ation of  a  records  center  or  centers  and  a  centralized  micro- 
filming program,  for  the  benefit  of  all  state  agencies."  Author- 
ity for  such  a  program  to  be  conducted  by  the  General  Serv- 
ices Division  of  the  Department  of  Administration  was  de- 
leted. In  addition,  the  bill  adds  the  following  paragraph  to 
G.S.  132-8: 

"When  requested  by  the  State  Department  of  Archives 
and  History,  public  officials  shall  assist  the  Department  in  the 
preparation  of  an  inclusive  inventory  of  records  in  their  cus- 
tody, to  which  shall  be  attached  a  schedule,  approved  by  the 
head  of  the  governmental  unit  or  agency  having  custody  of 
the  records  and  the  Director  of  the  State  Department  of 
Archives  and  History,  establishing  a  time  period  for  the  reten- 
tion or  disposal  of  each  series  of  records.  Upon  the  completion 
of  the  inventory  and  schedule,  the  State  Department  of  Arch- 
ives and  History  shall  ( subject  to  the  availability  of  necessary 
space,  staff,  and  other  facilities  for  such  purposes)  make 
available  space  in  its  Records  Center  for  the  filing  of  semi- 
current  records  so  scheduled  and  in  its  Archives  for  non- 
current  records  of  permanent  value,  and  shall  render  such 
other  assistance  as  needed,  including  the  microfilming  of 
records  so  scheduled/' 

Colleges  and  Universities 

Dr.  Preston  W.  Edsall,  Head  of  the  Department  of  History 
and  Political  Science  at  North  Carolina  State  College,  is  on 
leave  until  February,  1960,  to  utilize  a  grant  for  the  study  of 
legislative  politics  in  North  Carolina  in  the  1950's.  During  his 
absence  Dr.  Philip  M.  Rice  is  acting  head  of  the  department. 
Dr.  Rice's  book,  Understanding  a  History  of  Civilization, 
Volume  II,  was  published  in  January  by  Prentice-Hall,  Inc. 
American  Independence  through  Prussian  Eyes,  selections 
from  the  diplomatic  correspondence  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
edited  and  translated  by  Marvin  L.  Brown,  Jr.,  Associate 
Professor  of  History,  was  published  by  Duke  University  Press 
in  January.  The  first  volume  of  French  Historical  Studies,  the 
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journal  of  the  Society  of  French  Historical  Studies,  was  pub- 
lished in  December,  1958.  This  publication,  under  the  editor- 
ship of  Dr.  Brown,  is  scheduled  to  appear  annually.  Dr.  Brown 
will  attend  the  annual  meeting  of  the  society  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  in  April.  Dr.  J.  Leon  Helguera  delivered  a  paper,  "Co- 
lombia in  the  Twentieth  Century:  Some  Political  and  Eco- 
nomic Developments,"  at  the  annual  meeting  of  Latin  Ameri- 
canists in  Pensacola,  Florida,  March  6-8.  Since  August,  1958, 
Dr.  Helguera  has  been  doing  research  in  the  sources  of 
Venezuelan  history  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  on  behalf 
of  the  Fundacion  John  Boulton  of  Caracas,  Venezuela.  Espe- 
cial emphasis  of  this  project  has  been  on  the  collection  of 
possibly  unpublished  letters  and  other  papers  of  Simon 
Bolivar,  Francisco  de  Miranda,  Antonio  Jose  de  Sucre,  and 
Jose  Antonio  Paez.  Professor  Stuart  Noblin  read  a  paper, 
"Farmers'  Movements:  A  Synthesis  and  Some  Suggestions," 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Southern  Historical  Association  in 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  November  6,  1958.  Dr.  Oliver  H.  Orr, 
Jr.,  joined  the  faculty  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  semester. 
A  native  of  Brevard,  Dr.  Orr  received  his  Ph.D.  in  history  in 
August  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

Dr.  Fletcher  M.  Green,  Chairman  of  the  Department  of 
History  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  spoke  to  the 
Women's  Republican  Club  of  Chapel  Hill  on  February  16 
on  "Lincoln's  Rise  to  Power."  Dr.  Hugh  T.  Lefler  addressed 
the  faculty  of  Lenoir  Rhyne  College,  February  3,  on  "Some 
Neglected  Aspects  of  North  Carolina  History."  Dr.  Dexter 
Perkins  addressed  the  History  Graduate  Club  and  the  Phi 
Alpha  Theta  National  Honor  Society  in  History  at  the  Uni- 
versity on  February  11  on  the  subject  "The  Diplomatic  Revo- 
lution in  the  United  States  since  1930."  Dr.  Loren  C.  McKin- 
ney  gave  two  lectures  in  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  February  5-6. 
The  first  lecture  was  to  the  Phi  Kappa  Phi  History  Fraternity 
at  the  University  of  Tennessee  on  "Medieval  Medical  Prac- 
tices as  Revealed  in  Manuscript  Miniatures,"  and  the  second 
was  to  the  Knoxville  Optimist  Club.  Dr.  George  B.  Tindall 
published  "The  Significance  of  Howard  W.  Odum  to  Southern 
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History:  A  Preliminary  Estimate"  in  the  Journal  of  Southern 
History,  XXIV,  285-307. 

Dr.  Lillian  Parker  Wallace,  Chairman  of  the  Department 
of  History,  Meredith  College,  attended  the  sessions  of  the 
American  Historical  Association  in  Washington,  D.  C,  on 
December  27-31,  1958. 

Mr.  Michael  J.  Brown,  a  Danforth  Fellow  in  History  at 
Emory  University,  has  been  appointed  as  a  temporary  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  History  at  Davidson  College,  and  Dr.  Frontis 
W.  Johnston  has  been  appointed  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Davidson  College. 

Mr.  A.  Hewson  Michie  has  been  appointed  Instructor  in 
the  History  Department  at  Salem  Academy  and  College, 
effective  February  1.  Dr.  Michie  is  a  native  of  Charlottesville, 
Virginia,  and  a  doctoral  candidate  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina. 

Dr.  Paul  Clyde  of  the  History  Department  of  Duke  Uni- 
versity is  in  Austria  as  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Salz- 
burg Seminar  in  American  Studies.  His  topic  for  the  January 
classes  was  "American  Policy  in  the  Far  East,"  which  he  dis- 
cussed from  a  historical  standpoint.  Dr.  William  B.  Hamilton 
had  an  article,  "The  Nigerian  Constitutional  Crisis  of  1957," 
in  the  autumn  (1958)  issue  of  the  South  Atlantic  Quarterly. 
Dr.  Hamilton  spent  the  summer  of  1958  in  England  where 
he  searched  in  various  manuscript  collections  for  materials  for 
his  biography  of  Lord  Grenville.  He  read  a  paper  at  a  session 
of  the  Southern  Historical  Association  meeting  in  Nashville 
in  November,  1958.  Dr.  Theodore  Ropp  is  in  South  Africa 
where  he  will  remain  until  April  when  he  will  visit  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  His  project,  "Politics  and  Military  Con- 
scription in  the  Commonwealth,  1900-1957,"  is  a  continua- 
tion of  a  more  detailed  study,  "The  Politics  of  Conscription 
in  Canada,"  which  was  sponsored  by  the  Commonwealth- 
Studies  Center.  Dr.  Joel  Colton  has  returned  to  teaching  after 
six  months  research  on  Leon  Blum  in  France.  He  recounted 
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some  of  his  personal  experiences  and  observations  of  Paris 
during  the  political  crisis  of  1958  in  a  paper  presented  to  the 
Trinity  College  Historical  Society  on  October  20.  Dr.  E. 
Malcolm  Carroll,  who  is  on  terminal  sabbatical  leave,  worked 
in  Paris  until  December  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  and 
the  Archives  of  the  Foreign  Office,  then  left  for  a  tour  of 
Italy  and  southern  France.  Dr.  William  E.  Scott,  formerly 
of  Yale  University,  has  been  appointed  Assistant  Professor 
of  History  and  will  teach  in  the  field  of  international  relations. 
The  following  have  been  appointed  as  Instructors  in  the  De- 
partment of  History:  Mr.  Winfred  Bernhard,  Mr.  Theodore 
Crane,  Dr.  Donald  Limoli,  and  Mr.  Gaddis  Smith.  Mr.  Limoli 
had  an  article  published  on  Pietro  Verri  in  the  October  ( 1958) 
issue  of  the  Journal  of  Central  European  Affairs.  An  article 
by  Dr.  John  Curtiss  appeared  in  the  July  ( 1958)  issue  of  The 
American  Historical  Review;  a  bibliographical  essay  by  Dr. 
Robert  Durden  on  Grover  Cleveland  was  in  the  summer  issue 
of  the  South  Atlantic  Quarterly;  and  Dr.  Alfred  Tischendorf 
had  an  article  "British  Enterprise  in  Georgia,  1865-1907,"  in 
the  Georgia  Historical  Quarterly.  Dr.  Ernest  William  Nelson 
has  been  granted  a  sabbatical  leave  and  Dr.  William  Thomas 
Laprade  has  been  recalled  to  teach  the  graduate  seminar  in 
historiography.  Dr.  Harold  T.  Parker  has  been  appointed  for 
a  three-year  term  to  the  editorial  board  of  the  Journal  of 
Modern  History. 

The  Department  of  History  at  Duke  University  has  quali- 
fied under  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  to 
offer  three  graduate  fellowships  (1959-1960)  in  the  History 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Nations.  The  fellowships  will  nor- 
mally run  for  three  years  with  a  stipend  to  the  individual  of 
$2,000  for  the  first  year,  $2,200  for  the  second,  and  $2,400  for 
the  third,  plus  $400  for  each  year  on  account  of  each  depend- 
ent. From  this  sum  tuition  is  collected.  Fellows  must  be 
American  citizens,  or  permanent  residents  of  the  United 
States,  and  have  the  baccalaureate  degree  or  its  equivalent. 

Dr.  H.  H.  Cunningham,  Dean  of  the  College  and  Chairman 
of  the  Department  of  History  of  Elon  College,  has  recently 
been  named  by  the  United  States  Department  of  the  Interior 
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for  work  this  summer  on  a  research  project  regarding  care  of 
the  Union  and  Confederate  wounded  at  the  first  and  second 
battles  of  Manassas.  This  new  research  project,  a  part  of  the 
expanding  National  Park  Service  program,  will  seek  to  show 
the  organization  of  both  the  Union  and  Confederate  medical 
departments  at  the  time  of  these  two  significant  battles.  Work 
will  be  done  in  the  area  and  in  Washington,  D.  C,  where 
official  reports,  papers,  and  other  data  will  be  examined. 

County  and  Local  Groups 

The  Rowan  Museum  News  Letter  for  January  contained  a 
biographical  sketch  of  Maxwell  Chambers,  the  man  for  whom 
the  house  was  named  in  which  the  Rowan  Museum  is  located; 
a  note  on  fund-raising  projects  sponsored  by  the  Museum  in 
1958;  and  a  number  of  letters  from  visitors  to  the  Museum, 
including  letters  from  visiting  school  children  last  year.  A 
picture  and  an  article  about  a  child's  Sheraton  bed  which  has 
been  added  to  the  furnishings  of  the  house  and  acknowledge- 
ments to  donors  of  items  complete  the  issue. 

The  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Union  County  Historical  As- 
sociation was  held  on  January  15  with  twenty-five  members 
present.  Mr.  S.  Glenn  Hawfield,  President,  presided  and  gave 
a  brief  history  of  the  association  since  its  organization.  One 
of  the  most  outstanding  projects  has  been  the  publication  in 
The  Monroe  Enquirer  of  eighteen  biographical  sketches  of 
sons  and  daughters  of  Union  County.  Another  project  has 
been  an  effort  to  establish  a  marker  at  La  Batte's  Cross  Roads 
on  the  Newton  Road,  the  place  where  the  first  sessions  of 
court  in  Union  County  were  held  in  an  old  gin  house.  The 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  Union  County  recently  appropri- 
ated funds  for  this  purpose.  Miss  Clara  Laney  has  completed 
a  book  which  contains  a  complete  list  of  Civil  War  veterans 
of  the  county  and  a  listing  of  cemetery  markers.  Work  con- 
tinues on  the  museum  projects  and  a  number  of  interested 
citizens  are  assisting  in  the  collection  of  items  for  display. 
Mr.  Ernest  H.  Broome  gave  a  talk  and  members  were  urged 
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to  aid  in  a  drive  to  enlarge  the  membership  of  the  group 
which  is  100  at  present. 

Thirty-five  members  and  visitors  attended  the  quarterly 
meeting  of  the  Carteret  County  Historical  Society  on  January 
24  in  Morehead  City  with  Mr.  F.  C.  Salisbury,  President, 
presiding.  Mrs.  Nat  Smith  discussed  a  number  of  letters  writ- 
ten from  Samuel  Leffers  of  Beaufort  to  his  brother  in  New 
York  from  1800  to  1820.  Mrs.  Lucille  A.  Smith  read  a  paper 
on  the  early  history  of  Newport  and  recognition  was  given 
to  Mr.  Tucker  R.  Littleton  of  Beaufort  and  Mr.  P.  W.  Fisher 
of  Jacksonville,  both  of  whom  have  recently  had  books  pub- 
lished. The  group  voted  to  present  a  $50  bond  to  the  student 
who  writes  the  best  historical  paper  on  the  history  of  the 
county  instead  of  making  a  number  of  $5  awards  as  originally 
planned. 

New  officers  were  installed  at  the  February  9  meeting  of 
the  Gaston  County  Historical  Society  with  Mr.  W.  Marsh 
Cavin,  Stanley  businessman,  as  President.  Mrs.  W.  M.  Craig 
was  installed  as  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  Milton  Craig  as  Treasurer, 
and  Mrs.  Maude  Rankin  Wales,  who  is  in  South  America  at 
present,  will  be  the  new  Vice-President. 

Mr.  Allan  D.  Ivie,  Leaksville  attorney,  spoke  at  the  spring 
meeting  of  the  Rockingham  County  Historical  Society  in 
Wentworth  on  February  27.  Mr.  Ivie,  who  is  a  student  of  his 
county's  history,  resides  in  the  old  Ivie  home  in  Leaksville. 
At  the  edge  of  the  lawn  a  marker  designates  that  spot  as  the 
southernmost  corner  of  a  survey  made  by  Col.  William  Byrd 
in  1728.  It  is  also  a  corner  of  the  area  referred  to  by  Byrd 
as  the  "Garden  of  Eden." 

Dr.  Donald  M.  McCorkle,  Co-ordinator,  announces  the 
tentative  schedule  of  the  music  and  concerts  which  will  be 
presented  during  the  fifth  Early  American  Moravian  Music 
Festival  and  Seminar  to  be  held  in  Winston-Salem,  June 
22-28.  Dr.  Thor  Johnson,  Music  Director,  will  assemble  an 
orchestra  of  about  thirty  musicians,  the  members  being  drawn 
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from  twenty  major  American  orchestras.  The  seminar,  which 
complements  the  Festival,  will  study  church  music  repertoire 
and  practices,  music  history,  and  related  subjects  under  Dr. 
McCorkle  who  is  Director  of  the  Moravian  Music  Foundation 
and  Mr.  Theodore  Schaefer,  Director  of  Music  of  the  National 
Presbyterian  Church,  Washington,  D.  C.  The  festivals  and 
seminars  are  presented  yearly  as  a  non-commercial  contribu- 
tion of  the  Moravian  Church  in  America  for  greater  appre- 
ciation of  this  outstanding  segment  of  the  music  of  the 
United  States  prior  to  1850.  The  Moravian  Music  Foundation 
conducts  the  research  and  prepares  the  music  for  the  festivals. 
For  further  information  and  details  write  to  the  Moravian 
Music  Festival  and  Seminar,  Box  26,  Salem  Station,  Winston- 
Salem. 

Dr.  Edward  W.  Phifer  of  Morganton  was  elected  President 
of  the  Burke  County  Historical  Society  at  the  first  meeting 
on  March  10.  An  organizational  meeting  was  held  on  Febru- 
ary 17  at  which  time  dues  were  set  at  $3.00  for  the  first  year 
(of  which  $1.00  is  an  initiation  fee)  and  at  $2.00  for  suc- 
ceeding years.  Mr.  Harry  Hallyburton  was  elected  Secretary. 
Approximately  75  persons  attended  the  March  meeting  and 
the  society  reports  a  total  of  138  paid  members.  The  consti- 
tution and  bylaws  provide  that  life  memberships  shall  be 
available  at  $50.  Miss  Beatrice  Cobb  of  Morganton  joined 
as  a  life  member.  Separate  certificates  will  be  issued  to  life 
members  and  regular  members. 

The  Town  of  Rockingham  and  Richmond  County  will  hold 
anniversary  celebrations,  June  21-27.  Rockingham  is  175  years 
old  and  the  County  of  Richmond  which  was  established 
November  10, 1779,  is  180  years  old.  Rockingham  was  named 
for  Charles  Watson  Wentworth,  Marquess  of  Rockingham, 
who  died  in  1782.  An  act  of  the  Assembly  established  the 
town  on  June  2,  1784. 

A  pageant  depicting  outstanding  events  in  the  history  of 
both  the  town  and  the  county  will  be  presented  nightly  with 
a  cast  of  approximately  300  local  people.  Mr.  John  W. 
Entwistle  is  General  Chairman,  Mr.  James  C.  Billings  is 
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Headquarters  Chairman,  Mr.  R.  S.  Davis  is  Treasurer,  and 
Mrs.  R.  E.  Bartlette  is  Secretary.  The  Publicity  Committee 
is  composed  of  Mrs.  J.  Neal  Cadieu,  Chairman  and  Publisher 
of  Journal  and  Post-Dispatch;  Mr.  Isaac  S.  London,  Editor 
of  the  Post-Dispatch  and  County-Town  Historian;  Mr.  J. 
Neal  Cadieu,  Jr.,  Editor  of  the  Richmond  County  Journal; 
Mr.  Hubert  L.  Breeze,  Jr.,  Assistant  Editor  of  the  Richmond 
County  Journal;  Mr.  William  Futterer,  Manager  of  Radio 
Station  WAYN,  Rockingham;  and  Mr.  A.  D.  (George)  Way, 
Jr.,  Editor  of  the  Hamlet  News-Messenger. 

The  Daily  Roanoke-Chowan  News  has  begun  publication 
of  a  series  of  articles,  "The  Roanoke-Chowan  Story,"  with 
Chapter  I  entitled  "The  Story  of  the  Geologic  Making."  The 
special  12-page  section  is  illustrated  and  is  so  arranged  that 
it  may  be  separately  bound  and  succeeding  chapters  added 
as  they  appear. 

The  Wake  County  Historical  Society  held  its  annual  meet- 
ing in  the  Assembly  Room  of  the  Department  of  Archives 
and  History  on  March  26  with  Mr.  William  A.  Parker,  Presi- 
dent, presiding.  Dr.  Christopher  Crittenden,  Vice-President, 
presented  the  speaker,  Mr.  Cecil  D.  Elliot,  Associate  Professor 
of  Architecture  in  the  School  of  Design  at  North  Carolina  State 
College,  who  talked  on  the  history  of  the  State  Capitol. 
Mrs.  Bruce  R.  Carter,  Secretary,  read  the  minutes,  and  Mr. 
Richard  Seawell,  Treasurer,  gave  a  financial  report.  Approxi- 
mately forty  members  elected  the  following  officers  for  the 
coming  year:  Mr.  John  R.  Jordan,  President;  Mr.  Herbert 
O'Keef,  Vice-President;  Mrs.  William  T.  Hatch,  Secretary; 
and  Dr.  A.  M.  Fountain,  Treasurer. 

Miscellaneous 

The  sixth  annual  summer  Institute  on  Historical  and  Arch- 
ival Management  will  be  offered  by  Radcliffe  College,  with 
the  co-sponsorship  of  the  Department  of  History  of  Harvard 
University,  during  the  six  weeks  June  29- August  7.  Dr.  Law- 
rence W.  Towner,  Editor  of  the  William  and  Mary  Quarterly 
at  the  Institute  of  Early  American  History  and  Culture  at 
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Williamsburg,  Virginia,  and  Associate  Professor  and  Director 
of  Graduate  Studies  in  History  at  the  College  of  William  and 
Mary,  will  direct  the  course.  Designed  for  college  graduates 
who  are  interested  in  careers  in  archival,  museum,  and  his- 
torical society  work,  the  course  is  also  open  to  employees  of 
institutions  in  these  related  fields.  Students  will  devote  full 
time  to  the  study  of  archival  and  historical  resources  and  their 
relation  to  the  interpretation  of  history;  and  they  will  visit 
representative  manuscript  and  archival  depositories,  historical 
societies,  museums,  and  historic  sites  and  buildings  in  the 
area  of  greater  Boston.  The  staff  will  consist  of  eighteen 
or  more  experts  in  these  fields.  The  class  will  be  limited  to 
fifteen  and  will  be  conducted  as  a  seminar.  Those  completing 
the  course  will  receive  a  certificate.  Two  full- tuition  scholar- 
ships of  $200  each  are  available.  Inquiries  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Institute,  10  Garden  Street,  Cambridge  38, 
Massachusetts. 

Books  received  during  the  last  quarter  are :  Thomas  Robson 
Hay,  Cleburne  and  His  Command  (Jackson,  Tennessee:  The 
McCowat-Mercer  Press,  1959);  Daniel  M.  Smith,  Robert 
Lansing  and  American  Neutrality,  1914-1917  (Berkeley  and 
Los  Angeles:  University  of  California  Press,  1958);  William 
L.  McDowell,  Jr.,  Colonial  Records  of  South  Carolina  [Series 
21:  Documents  Relating  to  Indian  Affairs,  May  21,  1750- 
August  7,  1754  (Columbia:  South  Carolina  Archives  De- 
partment, 1958);  Emma  Lila  Funderburk,  Southeastern  In- 
dians: Life  Portraits.  A  Catalogue  of  Pictures,  1564-1860 
(Birmingham,  Alabama:  Privately  Printed,  1958);  Kenneth 
Coleman,  The  American  Revolution  in  Georgia,  1783-1789 
(Athens:  University  of  Georgia  Press,  1958);  Jack  Riley, 
Carolina  Power  and  Light  Company,  1908-1958  (Raleigh: 
Privately  Printed  by  Edwards  and  Broughton,  1958 ) ;  Hans  L. 
Trefousse,  Ren  Rutler:  The  South  Called  Him  Reast  (New 
York:  Twayne  Publishers,  1957);  Gary  S.  Dunbar,  Historical 
Geography  of  the  North  Carolina  Outer  Ranks  (Baton 
Rouge:  Louisiana  State  University  Press,  1958);  Marshall 
DeLancey  Haywood,  Governor  William  Tryon,  and  His  Ad- 
ministration in  the  Province  of  North  Carolina,  1765-1771 
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(Raleigh:  Edwards  and  Broughton  Company,  1958  [repro- 
duced from  the  first  printing  by  E.  M.  Uzzell,  Raleigh, 
1903] ) ;  Donald  W.  Harper,  Economic  Regulation  of  the 
Motor  Trucking  Industry  by  the  States  (Urbana:  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  Press,  1959);  Avery  O.  Craven,  Civil  War  in 
the  Making,  1815-1860  (Baton  Rouge:  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity Press,  1959);  Richard  Walser,  Short  Stories  from  the 
Old  North  State  (Chapel  Hill:  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  Press,  1959 ) ;  Jennings  Cropper  Wise,  The  Long  Arm 
of  Lee:  The  History  of  the  Artillery  of  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1959);  W.  G. 
Bean,  Stonewall's  Man:  Sandie  Pendleton  (Chapel  Hill:  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1959 ) ;  Wood  Gray,  His- 
torians Handbook:  A  Key  to  the  Study  and  Writing  of  History 
(Boston,  Mass.,  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1959);  and  Roy 
F.  Nichols,  Religion  and  American  Democracy  ( Baton  Rouge: 
Louisiana  State  University  Press,  1959). 
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COVER — This  recent  photograph  shows  the  restored  Tryon 
Palace  and  Grounds,  New  Bern,  which  was  once  referred  to  as 
"the  most  beautiful  building  in  Colonial  America."  The  Palace, 
opened  to  the  public  April  10,  stands  on  the  foundations  of  the 
original  structure  which  was  completed  in  1770  as  the  first  fixed 
Capitol  of  North  Carolina.  See  pages  374-375  for  a  traveler's 
comment  on  the  Palace  in  1778. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA'S  AGRICULTURAL  JOURNALS, 

1838-1861:  A  CRUSADING  PRESS 

By  Wesley  H.  Wallace* 

A  hundred  or  more  years  ago,  North  Carolina  agricultural 
practices  had  hardly  been  touched  by  science  and  education. 
There  were,  however,  a  few  voices  raised  in  the  first  half  of 
the  last  century  urging  agricultural  reform.  Beginning  in  the 
1830's,  the  agricultural  journals  and  their  editors  were  prom- 
inent among  these  few  critics.  Betterment  of  agriculture  in 
North  Carolina  was  the  almost  single-minded  purpose  of 
these  periodicals;  and,  as  a  crusading  form  of  journalism, 
they  are  worthy  of  examination. 

Though  farm  papers  as  such  did  not  appear  in  North  Caro- 
lina until  the  1830's,  agricultural  information  had  frequently 
appeared  in  the  State's  weekly  newspapers  for  many  years.1 
Elsewhere  in  the  South,  at  least  three  farm  journals  had  come 
into  existence,  including  the  Agricultural  Museum,  published 
in  Georgetown,  District  of  Columbia,  for  two  years  begin- 
ning in  1810,  the  American  Farmer,  an  important,  long-run 
paper  commenced  in  Baltimore  in  1819,  and  the  Charleston 
Southern  Agriculturalist  and  Register  of  Rural  Affairs,  begun 
inl828.2 


*  Mr.  Wesley  H.  Wallace  is  an  Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Radio, 
Television,  and  Motion  Pictures,  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel 
Hill. 

1  Cornelius  Oliver  Cathey,  Agricultural  Developments  in  North  Carolina, 
1783-1860  (Chapel  Hill:  The  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1956, 
Volume  XXXVIII  of  The  James  Sprunt  Studies  in  History  and  Political 
Science) ,  199,  hereinafter  cited  as  Cathey,  Agricultural  Developments. 

3  Lewis  Cecil  Gray  and  Esther  Katherine  Thompson,  History  of  Agricul- 
ture in  the  Southern  United  States  to  1860  (New  York:  Peter  Smith,  2 
volumes,  1941,  reprinted  with  the  permission  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of 
Washington),  II,  788,  hereinafter  cited  as  Gray  and  Thompson,  History  of 
Agriculture.  For  a  general  survey  of  the  agricultural  press  see  Albert 
Lowther  Demaree,  The  American  Agricultural  Press,  1819-1860  (New  York: 
Columbia  University  Press,  1941,  Columbia  University  Studies  in  the  His- 
tory of  American  Agriculture,  Number  8). 
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After  these  scattered  beginnings,  the  following  decade 
ushered  in  a  host  of  agricultural  periodicals.  Lewis  C.  Gray 
estimated  there  were  "probably  not  less  than  a  hundred" 
such  papers  started  in  the  South  up  to  the  Civil  War.3 

From  August,  1838,  when  John  Sherwood  began  his 
Farmers  Advocate,  through  May,  1861,  seven  farm  papers 
are  known  to  have  been  published  in  North  Carolina  and 
there  may  have  been  others.4  Two  of  the  seven  were  pub- 
lished before  1850;  the  remaining  five  all  fell  in  the  decade, 
1852-1861.  During  some  of  this  latter  period,  two  papers 
were  being  published  simultaneously;  and  though  there  were 
short  time  lapses  between  the  demise  of  one  paper  and  the 
birth  of  its  successor,  to  all  intents  North  Carolina  was  sup- 
plied with  at  least  one  farm  periodical  for  the  ten  years 
beginning  with  1852.  ( See  chart,  page  277. ) 

A  close  study  of  the  seven  farm  journals  in  North  Carolina 
to  1861  points  to  the  conclusion  that  while  similarities  among 
them  certainly  existed  each  journal  was,  in  fact,  distinct  from 
the  others  in  various  ways.  The  Arator,  published  in  Raleigh 
from  April,  1855,  through  August,  1857,  exhibited  a  number 
of  dissimilarities  to  the  first  of  the  seven,  John  Sherwood's 
Farmers  Advocate,  and  William  B.  Smith's  Edgecombe  Farm 
Journal,  which  came  at  the  end  of  the  period.  It  can  be 
granted  that  the  Arator  is  perhaps  "typical  of  the  ante-bellum 
farm  papers  of  North  Carolina," 5  but  only  in  some  respects. 

The  papers  varied  considerably  in  size,  and  even  individual 
publications  changed  sizes  during  their  existence.  The  small- 

3  Gray  and  Thompson,  History  of  Agriculture,  II,  788.  For  more  than  80 
of  these  papers  see  Stephen  Conrad  Stuntz,  List  of  the  Agricultural  Periodi- 
cals of  the  United  States  and  Canada  Published  During  the  Century  July 
1810  to  July  1910  (Washington,  D.  C:  United  States  Government  Printing 
Office,  1941,  Miscellaneous  Publication  Number  398  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  [Emma  B.  Hawks  (ed.)]).  Stuntz  is  difficult  to 
use  because  the  papers  are  listed  alphabetically.  The  geographical  indexes 
are  available  on  cards  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
Library,  Washington,  D.  C. 

4  See  Helen  D.  Wilkin,  "The  Promotion  of  Agriculture  in  North  Carolina, 
1810-1860"  (M.A.  thesis,  1941,  University  of  North  Carolina),  152-160; 
Cathey,  Agricultural  Developments,  199;  Richard  Bardolph,  "A  North  Caro- 
lina Farm  Journal  of  the  Middle  Fifties,"  The  North  Carolina  Historical 
Review,  XXV  (January,  1948),  58,  hereinafter  cited  as  Bardolph,  "A  North 
Carolina  Farm  Journal";  Guion  Griffis  Johnson,  Ante-Bellum  North  Caro- 
lina: A  Social  History  (Chapel  Hill:  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
Press,  1937),  795-797,  hereinafter  cited  as  Johnson,  Ante-Bellum  North 
Carolina. 

6  Bardolph,  "A  North  Carolina  Farm  Journal,"  60. 
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est  paper  was  Volume  II  of  the  Farmers  Advocate,  which 
was  approximately  5%  inches  by  7/2  inches,  slightly  reduced 
from  Volume  I.  Volume  III,  on  the  other  hand,  increased  to 
7M  by  10  inches.  Several  of  the  papers  were  approximately 
6  by  9  inches;6  though  Volume  IV  of  the  North  Carolina 
Planter  jumped  to  10  by  13  inches.  The  largest  of  the  papers 
was  the  Edgecombe  Farm  Journal,  which  measured  11M  by 
16}i  inches. 

All  the  papers  were  issued  monthly  except  the  Farmer  s 
Advocate  which  essayed  to  appear  twice  each  month,  though 
not  always  was  this  aim  achieved.  There  was  greater  variety 
in  the  number  of  pages  in  each  issue;  and,  again,  some  indi- 
vidual papers  changed  in  this  respect  during  their  existence. 
For  example,  the  Farmers  Advocate  was  issued  in  sixteen 
pages;  the  North  Carolina  Farmer  started  with  twenty-four 
pages,  reduced  to  twenty  with  Volume  V  and  at  its  end  was 
down  to  sixteen.  The  Carolina  Cultivator  came  out  in  thirty- 
two  pages,  as  did  the  North  Carolina  Planter  until  it  in- 
creased its  page  size  and  then  the  number  of  pages  was  re- 
duced to  sixteen.  The  Edgecombe  Farm  Journal  set  out  to 
appear  in  eight  pages  but  its  last  issue  of  only  four  pages 
probably  reflected  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.7 

The  journals  varied  considerably  in  the  degree  to  which 
they  were  regularly  departmentalized.  Fewest  departments 
were  carried  in  the  North  Carolina  Farmer  and  the  Farmers 
Journal.  The  latter  publication  was  put  together  somewhat  as 
a  running  account  with  little  order  or  purpose  in  the  arrange- 
ment and  the  only  departments  were  editorials,  a  few  "com- 
munications," or  letters  to  the  editor,  and  advertisements.  In 
contrast  to  this  was  the  Edgecombe  Farm  Journal  which  was 
the  best  departmentalized  of  all  the  papers,  with  sections 
featuring  agriculture,  horticulture,  editorials,  "Rural-Archi- 

6  For  example,  North  Carolina  Farmer  (Raleigh),  The  Farmer's  Journal 
(Bath  and  Raleigh),  and  Carolina  Cultivator:  devoted  to  Agriculture,  Hor- 
ticulture, and  the  Mechanic  Arts  (Raleigh)  until  Volume  II  when  the  size 
became  6V2  by  10 V*  inches.  These  papers  will  hereinafter  be  cited  as  North 
Carolina,  Farmer,  Former's  Journal,  and  Carolina  Cultivator  respectively. 

7  The  Edgecombe  Farm  Journal.  Devoted  to  Agriculture,  Horticulture, 
Floriculture,  Household- Arts,  Rural- Architecture,  Zoology,  Etc.  (Tarboro), 
I  (May,  1861),  2,  "Our  editors  of  the  Journal  being  absent  on  duty  in 
Raleigh  .  .  .  will  well  account  for  the  size  in  which  it  now  appears."  This 
paper  will  hereinafter  be  cited  as  Edgecombe  Farm  Journal. 
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tecture,"  household  advice,  "Zoology"  (which  the  editor  ex- 
plained meant  in  his  paper  the  section  devoted  to  farm  ani- 
mals), editorial  miscellany,  advertisements,  and  floriculture. 

There  was  equally  wide  divergence  in  the  matter  of  illus- 
trations. The  Farmers  Advocate  contained  none;  the  North 
Carolina  Farmer  had  a  few  in  advertisements,  as  did  most  of 
the  papers,  but  only  one  in  the  editorial  portion.8  The  Caro- 
lina Cultivator  featured  a  number,  including  trees,  a  short- 
horn bull,  a  cross  section  of  an  apple,  an  apiary,  and  houses 
and  plans.9 

The  men  who  edited  and  published  the  agricultural  jour- 
nals in  ante-bellum  North  Carolina  were  as  individualistic 
as  were  their  papers.  Most,  though  not  all,  had  experience  as 
editors  or  publishers  in  other  connections.  Most  were  sin- 
cerely anxious  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  agriculture  in 
a  variety  of  ways.  Some  of  the  editors  had  backgrounds  in 
other  professions  such  as  the  ministry,  medicine,  or  the  law, 
and  some  had  practical  farming  experience. 

John  Sherwood,  proprietor  of  the  Farmers  Advocate,  has 
left  comparatively  little  record  of  his  activities  as  a  person 
or  farm  journalist.  Of  himself,  Sherwood  wrote  that  he  was 
not  much  of  a  public  figure  and  was  not  especially  well-off 
financially.10  To  read  his  paper,  however,  is  to  share  Profes- 
sor Cathey's  conviction  that  Sherwood  was  "one  of  the  lead- 
ing advocates  of  greater  efficiency  in  farm  operations."11 
Sometime  after  the  Farmers  Advocate  came  to  the  end  of  its 
span,  the  family  moved  from  "old"  Jamestown  on  the  banks 
of  Deep  River  in  western  Guilford  County  to  the  town  of 
Greensboro,  where  they  "were  long  identified  with  the  press 
there."12 


8  North  Carolina  Farmer,  I  (August  29,  1845),  47 — a  sketch  of  a  hog. 

9  Carolina  Cultivator,  I  (June,  1855),  118,  119,  123;  II  (March,  1856), 
4,9,13;  II  (April,  1856),  40. 

™The  Farmer's  Advocate  and  Miscellaneous  Reporter,  containing  Subjects 
on  Agriculture,  Literature,  Science,  The  Mechanical  Arts,  Virtue,  and  Re- 
ligion, with  a  Brief  Notice  of  the  Most  Important  Passing  Events,  Both 
Foreign  and  Domestic  (Jamestown),  I  (August,  1838),  3,  hereinafter  cited 
as  Farmer's  Advocate. 

11  Cathey,  Agricultural  Developments,  102. 

12  The  Greensboro  Patriot,  June  24,  1929.  See  Johnson,  Ante-Bellum  North 
Carolina,  796  n. 
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Thomas  J.  Lemay,  who  published  the  North  Carolina 
Farmer  (1845-1849)  and  the  Arator  (1855-1858),  both  in 
Raleigh,  was  a  minister  and  a  political  journalist  who,  in 
1826,  purchased  an  interest  in  the  Raleigh  Star  and  North 
Carolina  State  Gazette.  Lemay  and  his  partner,  Alexander  J. 
Lawrence,  published  the  paper  as  a  half-hearted  Jackson 
organ  until  1832,  when  Lemay  bought  out  Lawrence  and 
brought  in  the  avowed  exponent  of  nullification,  David  Out- 
law. Lemay  was  a  member  of  the  State  central  committee 
for  Jackson-Barbour  in  1832. 13  Sixteen  years  later  his  name 
was  attached  to  a  circular  letter  of  the  central  committee  of 
the  North  Carolina  Whig  Convention.14  And  after  the  forma- 
tion of  the  North  Carolina  Agricultural  Society  in  1852, 
Thomas  Lemay  took  an  active  part  in  its  affairs.15 

Especially  prominent  in  agricultural  advancement  in  North 
Carolina,  Dr.  John  M.  Tompkins16  was  for  a  time  a  resident 
of  Bath,  where  he  edited  the  Farmers  Journal.  Though  the 
letters  "M.D."  appear  after  his  name,  there  is  no  indication 
that  Tompkins  practiced  medicine.  After  moving  to  Raleigh 
sometime  about  August,  1853,  he  had  a  position  in  the  J.  M. 
Lovejoy  Academy,  teaching  elementary,  agricultural,  and  ex- 
perimental chemistry.17  In  addition,  he  acted  as  consultant 
and  soil  analyst  for  farmers.18  Tompkins  seems  to  have  had 
financial  difficulties,  however;  William  D.  Cooke,  a  Raleigh 
publisher,  took  over  management  of  the  journal  until  its  final 
issue  in  December,  1854,19  and  at  the  time,  Cooke  later 
claimed,  Tompkins  owed  him  $1,730.00.20 

13  Daniel  Miles  McFarland,  "North  Carolina  Newspapers,  Editors  and 
Journalistic  Politics,  1815-1835,"  The  North  Carolina  Historical  Review, 
XXX  (July,  1953),  393,  401-402. 

"Henry  Thomas  Shanks  (ed.),  The  Papers  of  Willie  Person  Mangum 
(Raleigh:  State  Department  of  Archives  and  History,  5  volumes,  1950- 
1956),  V,  121. 

15 Joseph  Gregoire  de  Roulhac  Hamilton  (ed.),  The  Papers  of  Thomas 
Ruff  in  (Raleigh:  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission  [State  Department 
of  Archives  and  History],  4  volumes,  1918-1920),  II,  454,  457,  462, 
465,  hereinafter  cited  as  Hamilton,  Ruffin  Papers. 

ieDr.  Tompkins  was  chairman  of  a  committee  on  organization  of  the 
State  agricultural  society  and  played  a  prominent  part  throughout  the  first 
meeting.  See  Farmer's  Journal,  I  (November,  1852),  243-244,  245-251. 

17 Farmer's  Journal,  II  (November,  1853),  256. 

™ Farmer's  Journal,  I  (March,  1853),  393. 

19  The  name  "Win.  D.  Cooke  &  Co."  appears  as  proprietor  on  the  title  page 
of  the  Farmer's  Journal,  III  (April,  1854). 

20  William  D.  Cooke  to  Thomas  Ruffin,  April  20,  1855,  Hamilton,  Ruffin 
Papers,  II,  463. 
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The  most  controversial  of  all  the  editors  was  Benjamin 
Sherwood  Hedrick,  though  the  controversy  was  over  his  sup- 
port of  John  C.  Fremont  and  the  "free  soilers,"  rather  than 
any  disagreement  with  his  agricultural  advice.  Hedrick  was 
born  near  Salisbury  in  1827,  entered  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  as  a  sophomore  in  1848,  and  graduated  with  first 
honors  in  1851.  Through  the  efforts  of  President  David  L. 
Swain,  Hedrick  obtained  a  small  navy  position  at  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  which  permitted  him  to  do  advanced  work  in 
chemistry  and  mathematics  at  Harvard.  Returning  to  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  as  Professor  of  Chemistry,  He- 
drick was  dismissed  by  the  executive  committee  of  the  board 
of  trustees  in  October,  1856,  for  public  expression  of  unpopu- 
lar political  views.21  It  was  during  the  months  immediately 
leading  up  to  the  controversy  that  Hedrick  was  announced 
as  editor  of  the  Carolina  Cultivator,  William  D.  Cooke's 
farm  publication  which  followed  Tompkins's  Farmers  Jour- 
nal. Hedrick's  name  disappeared  from  the  masthead  after 
the  October,  1856,  issue;  and  his  letter  of  resignation  was 
published  in  the  Cultivator  the  following  month.22 

The  North  Carolina  Planter  appears  to  have  been  the 
State's  best  ante-bellum  farm  journal  in  several  respects. 
Among  other  attributes,  it  had  the  most  diversified  editorial 
staff  of  any  of  the  seven  agricultural  periodicals.  Owned  and 
published  by  A.  M.  Gorman,  the  paper  eventually  boasted 
four  editors,  whose  names  appeared  simultaneously  on  the 
title  page.  When  the  paper  started  in  January,  1858,  Gorman, 
a  Raleigh  publisher  who  also  issued  a  general  newspaper, 
seems  to  have  had  the  over-all  editorship.  S.  W.  Westbrook 
of  Guilford  County,  "well  known  throughout  the  entire 
South"  as  a  gardener  and  nurseryman  and  apparently  a  prin- 
cipal in  the  nursery  firm  of  Westbrook  and  Company  of 
Greensboro,23  was  the  horticultural  editor.  William  H.  Ham- 
ilton of  Raleigh,  a  florist,  "an  experienced  practical  garden- 

21  Joseph  Gregoire  de  Roulhac  Hamilton,  Benjamin  Sherwood  Hedrick 
(Chapel  Hill:  The  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1910,  Volume  X, 
Number  1  of  The  James  Sprunt  Historical  Publications),  passim. 

22  Carolina  Cultivator,  II  (November,  1856),  273. 

28  The  North  Carolina  Planter:  Devoted  to  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  and 
the  Mechanic  Arts  (Raleigh),  I  (January,  1858),  17,  32,  hereinafter  cited 
as  North  Carolina  Planter.  Gorman's  weekly  newspaper  was  The  Spirit  of 
the  Age  (Raleigh),  1849-1865?;  1876-1896. 
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er,"  was  a  partner  in  a  florist  firm  of  Hamilton  and  Carter. 
Hamilton  took  care  of  the  floriculture  department.24  Two 
years  later,  Gorman  brought  in  as  the  principal  editor  James 
M.  Jordan,  and  to  take  care  of  the  Western  North  Carolina 
regional  differences  John  W.  Woodfin  was  added. 

Originally  from  Isle  of  Wight  County,  Virginia,  Jordan 
moved  to  Raleigh  toward  the  end  of  1859.  He  was  a  widower 
with  two  children  and  was  characterized  as  a  "man  of  educa- 
tion—a farmer  of  thirty  years  standing.  .  .  ." 25  His  tidewater 
farming  experience  was  balanced  by  the  mountain  valley 
background  of  Buncombe  County  lawyer-farmer  John  W. 
Woodfin.  John  was  the  well-known  younger  brother  of  even 
more  prominent  Nicholas  Washington  Woodfin  who  served 
for  ten  years  in  the  State  legislature  as  the  senator  from  the 
Buncombe-Henderson  district.26  In  announcing  John  Wood- 
fin's  appointment  as  associate  editor,  the  North  Carolina 
Planter  described  him  as  "of  almost  universal  acquaintance  in 
the  Western  counties,  from  Salisbury  to  the  Tennessee  line." 
In  addition,  the  younger  Woodfin  was  "known  in  his  own 
community  as  being  the  best  and  most  practical  farmer  in 
that  section  of  the  country;  .  .  ." 27 

Beginning  with  the  January,  1861,  issue,  only  the  names 
of  Jordan  and  Hamilton  remained  on  the  title  page;  Wood- 
fin's  disappeared  after  the  December  number;  and  the  peri- 
odical itself  ceased  after  the  May,  1861,  issue.28 

Almost  nothing  is  known  of  William  Benjamin  Smith's  pre- 

24  North  Carolina  Planter,  I  (March,  1858),  93;  I  (August,  1858),  264. 

85  North  Carolina  Planter,  III  (January,  1860),  17.  Jordan's  status  as  a 
farmer  was  confirmed  by  an  advertisement  offering  his  432-acre  farm  for 
sale.  The  farm  was  located  five  miles  from  the  James  River,  seven  miles 
from  Smithfield,  and  three  miles  from  Pagan  Creek.  See  North  Carolina 
Planter,  II  (December,  1859),  inside  back  cover. 

28  Samuel  A'Court  Ashe  (ed.),  Biographical  History  of  North  Carolina 
from  Colonial  Times  to  the  Present  (Greensboro:  Charles  L.  Van  Noppen, 
8  volumes,  1905-1917),  II,  481-483. 

27  North  Carolina  Planter,  III  (January,  1860),  17.  Woodfin's  ability  as  a 
farmer  had  earlier  been  established  when  he  received  first  prize  in  the  1853 
Indian  Corn  Sweepstakes  by  raising  109  bushels  on  the  test  acre.  His  brother 
Nicholas  also  entered  the  contest  but  was  disqualified  because  he  did  not 
follow  the  rules  for  reporting  the  planting  methods.  See  the  Weekly 
Raleigh  Register  (Raleigh),  March  8,  1854. 

28  Woodfin  became  a  cavalry  major  and  was  killed  in  ambush  near  Warm 
Springs  (North  Carolina)  about  November  20,  1863.  See  Walter  Clark  (ed.), 
Histories  of  the  Several  Regiments  and  Battalions  from  North  Carolina  in 
the  Great  War  186U65  (Raleigh:  E.  M.  Uzzell;  Goldsboro:  Nash  Brothers, 
5  volumes,  1901),  IV,  112. 
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Civil  War  activities  except  that  he  was  a  resident  of  Tarboro 
and  from  there  edited  and  published  the  Edgecombe  Farm 
Journal.  While  in  Tarboro,  he  was  a  member  of  the  local 
Masonic  lodge;29  and  he  also  edited  and  published  a  maga- 
zine devoted  to  political  literature.30  Sometime  in  1866,  Smith 
moved  to  Wake  County,  where  his  publishing  firm,  Wm.  B. 
Smith  &  Company,  issued  Smith's  own  book  on  the  Masonic 
order  and  a  number  of  other  works.  Smith's  publishing  activ- 
ities must  have  been  extensive  since  he  was  a  partner  with 
John  H.  Bryan,  Jr.,  of  Raleigh,  and  William  Evelyn  in  the 
Raleigh  firm  and  perhaps  was  a  member  of  the  publishing 
firm  of  William  Evelyn  &  Company  of  New  Orleans.31 

Though  North  Carolina's  farm  journals  were  centered  on 
agricultural  activities,  their  pages  contained  a  greater  variety 
of  material  than  might  be  supposed.  As  a  generality,  Dr. 
John  F.  Tompkins's  own  description  of  his  plan  for  the  edi- 
torial content  of  the  Farmers  Journal  fits  the  other  publica- 
tions as  well.  Dr.  Tompkins  wrote  that  his  aim  was  to  have 
"one  or  more"  of  his  own  articles,  "several  communications 
from  our  best  farmers,"  and  the  remainder  of  each  issue  to 
be  made  up  of  articles  suitable  to  North  Carolina's  farming 
conditions.  Tompkins  proposed  to  obtain  this  last  group  by 
reprinting  from  other  papers  and  journals.32  Though  Tomp- 
kins did  not  mention  them,  other  familiar  editorial  items  in 
all  the  journals  included  formal  editorials  and  unsolicited 
letters  from  readers. 

The  feature  articles  which  appeared  in  most  of  the  publi- 
cations were  either  specially-written  material  by  local  writers 
or  reprints  from  other  periodicals.  In  subject  matter  there  was 

29  This  was  the  Concord  Lodge  No.  58,  as  reported  in  returns  in  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  of  North  Carolina 
(Raleigh:  A.  M.  Gorman,  1862),  33,  hereinafter  cited  as  Proceedings  of 
North  Carolina  Grand  Lodge. 

80  The  Mercury,  Devoted  to  Southern  Political  Literature  (Tarboro),  1859-? 

31  Smith's  name  disappeared  from  the  Tarboro  Lodge  and  reappeared  in 
the  Rolesville  (Wake  County)  Lodge  No.  156  in  1866,  Proceedings  of  North 
Carolina  Grand  Lodge,  1867,  128.  Smith  was  the  author  of  The  Mysteries  of 
Freemasonry  (Raleigh:  Wm.  B.  Smith  and  Company,  1866),  and  it  is  in 
the  advertisements  at  the  end  of  this  small  book  that  Smith's  publishing 
connections  are  apparent. 

32  Farmer's  Journal,  I  (April,  1852),  1. 
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scarcely  a  topic  that  escaped  attention.33  John  Sherwood  be- 
gan the  Farmers  Advocate  with  an  article  so  extensive  as  to 
require  publication  in  three  successive  issues.  Writing  under 
the  heading  "Striking  Contrast,"  Sherwood  argued  that 
North  Carolina's  agricultural  situation  compared  unfavorably 
with  that  of  other  sections  and  states.34  More  than  twenty 
years  later,  North  Carolina's  backwardness  in  agricultural 
affairs  received  editorial  comment  from  the  North  Carolina 
Planter,  indicating  that  the  tune  and  the  words  were  still 
much  the  same  as  in  the  earlier  day.35 

In  another  article,  Sherwood  contended  that  the  way  to 
gain  information  about  efficient  agricultural  practices  was 
through  associations  and  journals.  He  recommended  that 
"the  friends  of  improvement"  form  societies,  starting  with  the 
neighborhood,  and  these  to  work  with  county  groups  which 
in  turn  would  be  the  foundation  for  a  state  society,  and  this 
would  lead  into  a  "great  National  Society,  thus  forming  effi- 
cient channels  of  communication  throughout  the  union," 
leading  to  obviously  beneficial  results.36 

Other  feature  articles  in  the  Farmers  Advocate  show  the 
breadth  of  interest  and  variety  of  sources.  Among  others, 
there  was  a  long  item  on  "Deep  Ploughing"  taken  from  a 
pamphlet  by  Thomas  Moore  of  Maryland,  a  series  of  pieces 
on  internal  improvements  put  together  from  several  sources, 
a  reprint  from  the  Franklin  Farmer  (Kentucky)  of  an  ex- 
tract of  a  report  to  the  Kentucky  State  Agricultural  Society, 
an  item  from  the  Southern  Cultivator  titled  "The  Mulberry 
Mania— Humbuggery— Observations  on  the  Extension  of  the 
Silk  Culture"  that  warned  bluntly  against  attempts  to  pro- 

33  It  is  difficult  to  define  "feature  article/'  Those  included  in  this  group 
were  usually  longer  than  the  rest  and  were  either  "lead"  articles  or  were 
prominently  placed  and  headed  so  as  to  attract  attention.  Excluded  from 
this  group  were  lengthy  reprints  of  portions  of  books. 

'"Farmer's  Advocate,  I  (August  1, 1838),  3-6;  I  (August  16,  1838),  27-29; 
I  (September  1,  1838),  27-29. 

35 North  Carolina  Planter,  III   (September,  1860),  292. 

38 Farmers  Advocate,  III  (January  1,  1842),  235.  Though  Thomas  J. 
Lemay  has  been  credited  with  being  the  earliest  advocate  (in  1848)  of  a 
revived  State  agricultural  society,  Sherwood  was  a  vigorous  exponent  of  a 
well-integrated  plan  for  agricultural  societies,  including  a  State  society, 
some  seven  years  earlier.  See  Farmer's  Advocate,  III  (January  1,  1842), 
235,  and  Bardolph,  "A  North  Carolina  Farm  Journal,"  61. 
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duce  raw  silk,  and  "Experiment  on  the  Farm/'  reprinted  from 
the  Tennessee  Farmer.*7 

The  North  Carolina  Planter  had  a  number  of  interesting 
feature  articles  in  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  War.  Abraham  W.  Venable,  Congressman 
from  North  Carolina,  contributed  advice  on  crop  rotation; 
Edmund  Ruffin,  one  of  the  South's  leading  agriculturalists, 
was  represented  in  two  reprints  from  the  Southern  Planter, 
one  on  the  drilling  of  peas,  the  other  on  the  use  of  straw  and 
cornstalks  as  top  dressing;  and  there  was  a  special  contribu 
tion  by  a  Whiteville,  Tennessee,  farmer  on  corn  cultivation. 
Especially  featured  were  several  articles  on  the  subject  of 
"horizontal  plowing  and  hillside  ditching,"  each  apparently 
entered  in  a  contest  sponsored  by  the  North  Carolina  Agri- 
cultural Society.  Dr.  Nicholas  T.  Sorsby  of  Alabama  received 
the  first  prize  of  $50.00  for  his  essay  which  the  Planter  pub- 
lished as  it  did  similar  ones  from  two  other  correspondents.39 
As  time  passed,  three  articles  appeared  which  touched  on 
slavery.  A  reprint  from  the  Southern  Countryman,  discussing 
the  causes  and  remedy  for  the  low  price  of  land  in  the  South, 
affirmed  that  slavery  and  climate  were  not  among  the 
causes.40  The  second  was  a  special  article  for  the  Planter 
signed  only  "J.S.D.,"  titled  "Is  It  Our  Interest?"  which  argued 
against  the  re-opening  of  the  slave  trade.41  The  third  was  a 
comparison  of  slave  labor  and  free  labor  systems  drawn  by 
Edmund  Ruffin  from  the  United  States  Census.42 

As  numerous  and  varied  as  were  the  featured  articles,  un- 
questionably the  bulk  of  information  in  every  farm  journal 
lay  in  the  short  items  ranging  in  length  from  a  paragraph  to 
a  page  or  more  on  a  bewildering  array  of  subjects.  The  Farm- 
ers Advocate,  in  keeping  with  its  subtitle  which  promised 
items  on  "Virtue  and  Religion,"  came  out  briefly  but  firmly 

37 Farmer's  Advocate,  I  (October  16,  1838),  81-86;  89-92;  I  (February  1, 
1839),  193-197;  I  (May  1,  1839),  273-277;  I  (June  1,  1839),  305-307. 

38  North  Carolina  Planter,  I  (January,  1858),  4-6;  I  (February,  1858), 
42-45;  II  (January,  1859),  4-7;  II  (May,  1859),  129-131. 

"North  Carolina  Planter,  I  (May,  1858),  124-142;  I  (June,  1858),  169- 
176;  I  (July,  1858),  201-203;  I  (August,  1858),  233-235;  I  (September, 
1858),  281-283. 

40 North  Carolina  Planter,  II  (June,  1859),  161-164. 

41  North  Carolina  Planter,  II  (September,  1859),  257-258. 

"North  Carolina  Planter,  III  (April,  1860),  97-103. 
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with  paragraphs  opposing  the  use  of  alcohol  and  tobacco. 
Examples  of  other  short  items  include  comments  on  turnips, 
manures  and  fertilizers,  crop  rotation,  agricultural  schools, 
and  the  need  for  knowledge  in  farming.43 

Cures  for  various  and  sundry  ailments  were  frequently  in- 
cluded. In  the  short  space  of  two  pages,  the  North  Carolina 
Farmer  offered  advice,  generally  culled  from  other  sources, 
on  the  cure  of  cancer,  piles,  lockjaw,  and  rheumatism,  both 
inflammatory  and  common.44  The  North  Carolina  Planter  on 
one  occasion  carried  an  item  of  "Advice  to  Consumptive 
People."  As  an  indication,  however,  that  health  items  were 
very  much  in  the  minority,  the  same  issue  of  the  Planter  dis- 
played two  items  on  manures,  five  items  on  wheat— two  of 
which  dealt  with  the  problem  of  smut— three  pieces  of  advice 
on  tobacco,  and  individual  items  on  potato  tops,  Chinese 
sugar  cane,  the  value  of  the  earthworm,  destruction  of  cater- 
pillars in  trees,  fattening  hogs,  and  an  account  of  the  value 
of  growing  "live"  fences.  It  will  be  noted  that  cotton  was  not 
included.  Of  these  twenty  short  items,  seven  were  written 
especially  for  the  Planter,  four  came  from  the  Southern 
Planter  of  Petersburg,  and  one  each  came  from  an  unidenti- 
fied New  York  source,  an  unidentified  Scottish  source,  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Agriculture  Society,  the  Salisbury 
Watchman,  the  Horticulturist,  Journal  of  Health,  Newberry 
Sun,  Country  Gentleman,  and  Southern  Homestead.45 

A  short  article  headed  "Snuff  Rubbing"  appeared  in  the 
Carolina  Cultivators  July,  1855,  issue.  This  item  is  worthy 
of  special  comment  because  it  illustrates  the  roundabout 
way  news  stories  sometimes  took  in  finding  their  way  to 
North  Carolina  journals  and  because  the  subject  matter  is 
somewhat  out  of  the  ordinary. 

"Farmer's  Advocate,  III  (July  16,  1841),  110-111,  112;  I  (August  1, 
1838),  15;  I  (August  16,1838),  19;  I  (March  1, 1839),  221;  I  (September  1, 
1839),  369-370,  370-371,  372-374,  374-375. 

u North  Carolina  Farmer,  V   (October,  1849),  84-85. 

45  North  Carolina  Planter,  I  (August,  1858),  passim.  The  names  in  the 
text  are  as  they  appeared  in  the  journal  and  clarification  of  their  titles  is  as 
follows :  Carolina  Watchman  ( Salisbury) ;  The  Horticulturist  and  Journal 
of  Rural  Art  and  Rural  Taste  (Albany,  New  York,  and  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts) ;  The  Journal  of  Health  (London?) ;  The  Southern  Farmer  (Peters- 
burg, Virginia);  Rising  Sun  (Newberry,  South  Carolina?);  The  Country 
Gentleman  (Albany,  New  York) ;  and  The  Southern  Homestead  (Nashville, 
Tennessee) . 
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The  story  seems  to  have  originated  with  a  "special  corre- 
spondent" of  the  Cincinnati  Times,  from  which  paper  the 
Indiana  Farmer  copied  it,  from  which  latter  journal  the 
Carolina  Cultivator  obtained  the  item.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  story,  the  Indiana  Farmer  commented  that  the  corre- 
spondent's "statements  may  be  true  but  we  are  not  willing 
to  believe  them."  Then  followed  the  observations  on  "snuff 
rubbing,"  which  was  described  at  considerable  length  as  dan- 
gerous and  a  "sickening,  dirty,  poisonous  practice"  that 
Women's  Rights  conventions  ought  to  look  into.  The  prac- 
tice, the  correspondent  thought,  took  on  aspects  of  the  drug 
habit.  He  described  the  process  of  "rubbing,"  or  "dipping," 
as  the  modern  day  calls  it;  and  then  wrote  of  its  place  in  so- 
ciety: "At  parties,  snuff -rubbing  forms  a  portion  of  the 
ladies'  entertainment.  ...  In  many  of  the  Southern  churches, 
the  ladies  side  of  the  house  is  as  badly  stained  with  tobacco 
as  the  gentlemen's." 46 

It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  no  North  Carolina  agri- 
cultural publication  was  complete  without  its  complement  of 
letters  to  the  editor.  Sometimes  these  were  grouped  in  a  de- 
partment called  "Communications";47  at  other  times,  they 
were  scattered  throughout  the  journal.  The  letters  asked 
questions,  commented  on  articles,  gave  advice,  and  replied 
to  other  letters.  For  instance,  the  question  of  whether  North 
Carolinians  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  should  be  called 
farmers  or  planters,  and  from  that  to  the  farmer's  relation  to 
politics,  occupied  space  in  the  North  Carolina  Farmer  for  a 
period  of  at  least  five  months.  Some  of  the  exchanges  and  the 
editorial  comments  are  instructive  on  contemporary  attitudes 
toward  a  definition  of  farmer  and  planter  and  toward  the 
farmer  and  his  relationship  to  politics. 

The  exchange  started  in  the  September  15, 1845,  issue  with 
a  letter  from  an  unidentified  writer  who  thought  that  the 
North  Carolina  "Planter"  would  have  been  a  better  title  for 
the  paper  than  the  North  Carolina  "Farmer."  The  writer  sup- 
ported his  argument  with  a  statement  he  said  was  made  ten 
years  earlier  by  the  venerable  Nathaniel  Macon  to  the  effect 

46  Carolina  Cultivator,  I  (July,  1858),  165. 

47  Farmer's  Advocate,  Farmer's  Journal,  and  Carolina  Cultivator  had 
such  departments. 
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x  'that  the  term  Farmer  was  seldom  heard  in  North  Carolina, 
and  that  he  [Macon]  was  glad  of  it,  as  it  always  indicated 
to  him  a  state  of  tenancy— he  preferred  the  term  Planter, 
which  conveyed  to  his  mind  more  of  independency  and  plen- 
ty/ "  Editor  Lemay  politely  disagreed  with  his  "respected" 
writer: 

The  appelation  farmer,  in  North  Carolina  and  throughout  the 
United  States,  is  applied  as  a  comprehensive  term,  designating 
the  agriculturist  in  all  his  pursuits,  and  conveying  the  idea  of 
independency  and  plenty  whenever  it  is  associated  with  intelli- 
gence, industry  and  economy;  whereas  the  term  planter  is  gen- 
erally used  in  a  more  restricted  sense,  to  distinguish  the  tobacco 
or  cotton  grower.  Mr.  Macon  was  mistaken.  The  reason  that  he 
but  seldom  heard  the  term  farmer  is,  that  he  lived  in  a  section 
of  the  State  where  tobacco  was  the  great  staple  of  the  agricul- 
turist or  farmer.48 

The  following  month,  "A.O.G."  from  Duplin  County  sup- 
ported Editor  Lemay 's  contention: 

...  in  this  section  of  country,  in  speaking  of  an  agriculturist, 
there  is  not  one  man  in  five  hundred  who  would  say  "planter" 
it  is  all  "Farmer."  Planter !  We  have  too  many  planters  now,  to 
the  number  of  farmers ;  or  rather,  I  should  say,  we  have  too  few 
farmers  to  the  number  of  planters.49 

In  this  same  letter,  the  writer  had  sent  in  $5.00  for  a  sub- 
scription "club"  to  the  North  Carolina  Farmer.  At  the  same 
time,  he  noted  that  another  reader  had  wished  the  Farmer 
well  even  though  he  differed  from  Editor  Lemay  in  politics. 
Correspondent  A.O.G."  turned  to  this  point  with  vehemence: 
"Why  not!  What  has  politics  to  do  with  agriculture?  Now, 
sir,  I  differ  with  you  in  politics  myself  as  wide  as  the  poles, 
so  does  every  subscriber  I  have  sent  you;  but,  I  repeat,  what 
has  politics  to  do  with  agriculture?"  He  thought  more  farm- 
ers would  be  better  off  if  they  learned  more  about  farming 
and  paid  less  attention  to  politics.50 

48 North  Carolina  Farmer,  I  (September  15,  1845),  81. 
49 North  Carolina  Farmer,  I  (October  15,  1845),  114. 
60 North  Carolina  Farmer,  I  (October  15,  1845),  113-114. 
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The  following  month,  the  same  correspondent  sent  in  more 
subscriptions,  and  complained  that  "  'f  or  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing a  little  political  show'  "  many  farmers  were  leaving  the 
soil.  He  thought  that  agricultural  education  was  the  answer— 
'  'then  men  would  quit  quarreling  about  Whigism  and  De- 
mocracy, Texas  and  Oregon,  and  turn  their  attention  to 
farming— to  manuring  and  "plowing  deep  while  sluggards 
sleep."  '"51 

In  January,  1846,  a  Wayne  County  writer,  perhaps  inspired 
by  this  series  of  outbursts  on  farmers  and  politics,  wondered 
why  Wake  County  men  were  so  backward  in  their  farming. 
It  was  not  true  in  other  things.  "  In  politics,'  "  he  wrote,  "  1 
know,  they  are  wide  awake,  .  .  .  ' "  In  fact  ,  politics,  to  their 
detriment,  was  almost  their  sole  concern.  He  wanted  Wake 
farmers  to  set  an  example  by  forming  a  county  agricultural 
society.52 

In  February,  the  Wayne  County  writer  found  concurrence 
instead  of  contradiction  from  a  Wake  County  correspondent 
who  wanted  Raleigh  editors  to  take  the  lead  in  forming  such 
a  society.  Noting  that  the  need  for  agricultural  knowledge 
was  great,  the  correspondent  went  on: 

Every  tallow  faced  stripling  at  a  crossroad  meeting,  can  sit 
on  the  root  of  a  tree,  and  while  he  turns  his  'chaw'  from  one 
cheek  to  the  other  and  whittles  his  stick,  can  give  his  views  on 
a  U.  S.  Bank  and  Tariff,  &c.  satisfied  if  his  fence  is  high  enough 
to  keep  his  neighbor's  old  sow  from  jumping  over  it.53 

Though  agricultural  editors  condemned  the  interference 
of  party  politics  with  the  more  important— to  them— activity 
of  progressive  farming,  some  of  these  same  editors  were  not 
above  playing  a  bit  of  politics  in  the  realm  of  agriculture. 
After  the  North  Carolina  Agricultural  Society  was  launched 
in  1852,54  Dr.  John  F.  Tompkins's  Farmers  Journal  had  been 
selected  as  the  official  periodical  of  the  society;  and  when 
that  paper  ceased  publication  with  the  December,   1854, 

61  North  Carolina  Farmer,  I  (November  15,  1845),  140-142. 

52  North  Carolina  Farmer,  I  (January  15,  1846),  183-184. 

53  North  Carolina  Farmer,  I  (February  2,  1846),  205. 

54  For  a  description  of  various  agricultural  societies,  from  the  first  State 
organization  in  1818  to  the  one  started  in  1852,  see  Cathey,  Agricultural 
Developments,  77-81. 
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issue,  the  society  was  without  an  editorial  outlet.  It  is  perti- 
nent to  the  problem  which  follows  to  recall  that  William  D. 
Cooke,  a  Raleigh  publisher,  was  the  actual  proprietor  of  the 
paper  at  its  end  and  that  Editor  Tompkins,  according  to 
Cooke's  calculations,  owed  Cooke  $1,730.00.55 

In  the  spring  of  1855,  a  teapot-sized  tempest  blew  up  over 
the  matter  of  selecting  a  new  official  "organ"  of  the  State 
agricultural  society.  Involved  were  William  Cooke,  already 
publisher  of  the  Southern  Weekly  Post  and  prospective  pub- 
lisher of  a  farm  journal;  Thomas  J.  Lemay,  also  a  Raleigh 
publisher  who  had  put  out  the  Raleigh  Star  and,  in  the  late 
1840's,  the  North  Carolina  Farmer;  and  Dr.  Edward  A. 
Crudup  of  Franklinton,  chairman  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  State  agricultural  group.  Thomas  Ruffin,  President  of 
the  North  Carolina  Agricultural  Society  and  a  leading  attor- 
ney, jurist,  agriculturist,  and  political  figure,  served  as  the 
focal  point  of  the  letters  putting  forth  claims,  counter  claims, 
accusations,  and  denials. 

In  a  letter  to  Ruffin,  dated  March  8,  1855,  Cooke  wanted 
the  State  agricultural  society  president  to  appoint  a  new 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee.  Cooke,  reporting  a 
rumor  that  Dr.  Crudup  had  resigned,  complained  that  he 
had  written  Crudup  several  times  asking  for  a  list  of  pre- 
miums for  the  State  fair  the  society  was  staging  in  the  fall. 
Almost  as  if  it  were  an  afterthought,  Cooke  noted  that  he  had 
sent  along  with  the  letter  a  copy  of  the  first  issue  of  the 
Carolina  Cultivator,  "the  paper  which  I  pledged  myself  to 
issue  at  the  last  meeting"  of  the  society.  Cooke  told  Ruffin  he 
had  gotten  some  of  his  friends  and  members  of  the  executive 
committee  to  endorse  his  paper,  "for  the  purpose  of  assuring 
those  who  do  not  know  me  that  the  Cultivator  had  their 
confidence." 56 

Ruffin  wrote  from  his  home  near  Hillsboro  to  Cooke  say- 
ing that  the  publication  of  the  Carolina  Cultivator  came  as  a 
surprise.  Though  Cooke  had  been  recommended  to  him, 
Ruffin  said  he  had  not  heard  of  the  "pledge"  to  publish  the 

55  See  above,  page  280. 

56  William  D.  Cooke  to  Thomas  Ruffin,  March  8,  1855,  Hamilton,  Ruffin 
Papers,  II,  452.  The  resolution  passed  at  the  January  meeting  of  the  society 
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paper  and,  besides,  those  recommending  Cooke  had  agreed 
that  he  was  too  busy  to  take  on  the  job.  Ruffin  told  Cooke 
that  because  he  had  "no  personal  knowledge  of  your  quali- 
fications for  Editor  of  such  a  work,"  he  had  agreed  with 
others  that  Thomas  J.  Lemay  should  be  the  one  to  publish 
the  journal.  If  by  some  chance  Lemay  did  not  go  through 
with  his  plans,  Ruffin  said  he  would  become  one  of  Cooke's 
subscribers.57 

On  March  13,  Dr.  Crudup  responded  to  Ruffin  s  questions 
about  the  rumored  resignation  and  about  Cooke's  new  jour- 
nal. Denying  any  intention  of  resigning  and  reviewing  the 
action  taken  at  the  past  meeting  of  the  agricultural  society, 
Crudup  claimed  that  it  was  at  Cooke's  instigation  a  resolu- 
tion was  introduced  and  passed  directing  the  executive  com- 
mittee to  choose  an  "Organ."  When  this  had  been  done, 
Cooke  and  two  other  editors— Lemay  and  a  "Mr.  Kennedy  of 
Goldsboro"—  each  sought  the  privilege  of  publishing  the 
official  journal;  whereupon  Crudup  said  he  had  recom- 
mended letting  the  full  society  choose  among  the  applicants 
at  its  fall  meeting.  According  to  Crudup,  Lemay  and  Ken- 
nedy had  agreed  but  Cooke  "seemed  rather  cross,"  and  ob- 
jected to  Lemay's  election  as  secretary  of  the  society.  The 
next  thing  Crudup  knew  was  that  he  had  received  a  proposed 
title  page  from  Cooke's  journal,  styling  itself  as  the  official 
voice  of  the  society,  and  apparently  seeking  Crudup's  en- 
was  as  follows :  "  'Resolved — That  the  Executive  Committee  be  authorized 
to  adopt,  as  the  Organ  of  the  Society,  any  agricultural  periodical  publish- 
ed in  this  State,  which  they  may  think  proper:  and  that  they  be  requested 
to  take  such  steps  toward  securing  subscribers,  as  in  their  judgment  they 
may  see  proper.'  "  This  was  published  in  the  Carolina  Cultivator,  I  (March, 
1855),  18,  and  the  following  endorsement  was  added:  "And,  whereas, 
William  D.  Cooke,  of  Raleigh,  late  publisher  of  the  'Farmer's  Journal,' 
proposes  to  publish  an  Agricultural  Journal  .  .  .  therefore,  we,  the  under- 
signed, members  of  the  Executive  Committee  appointed  by  the  State 
Agricultural  Society,  do  hereby  take  pleasure  in  recommending  the  said 
Carolina  Cultivator  to  the  planters  and  farmers  of  North  Carolina; 
judging  from  Mr.  Cooke's  past  experience  in  conducting  an  Agricultural 
paper,  we  feel  assured  that  the  Carolina  Cultivator  will  prove  to  be 
worthy  [of]  the  support  and  patronage  of  the  Agricultural  community. 

"And  we  do  hereby  appeal  to  the  Farmers  of  the  State,  and  all  others 
who  feel  an  interest  in  the  Agricultural  Improvement  of  North  Carolina 
to  sustain  the  Carolina  Cultivator,  and  use  their  influence  in  pro- 
curing subscribers  for  the  same."  Following  the  notice  were  the  names 
of  Wilson  W.  Whitaker,  W.  H.  Jones,  James  F.  Jordan,  and  John  C 
Partridge. 

67 Ruffin  to  Cooke  (copy),  March  [10?],  1855,  Hamilton,  Ruffin  Papers, 
II,  453-454. 
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dorsement.  The  executive  committee  chairman  refused  but 
when  he  saw  the  first  issue  of  the  paper  with  the  endorsement 
signed  by  four  members  of  the  executive  committee,  Crudup 
said  he  went  to  Raleigh  and  persuaded  Cooke  to  "correct  the 
false  impression"  that  the  paper  was  the  official  journal  rep- 
resenting the  society.58  Crudup  told  Ruffin  he  was  not  pleased 
with  Cooke's  actions  and  that  "his  whole  object  had  been  to 
forestall  the  Committee  and  make  it  subserve  his  own  private 
purposes.  ...  I  intended  ...  to  thwart  him  in  his  selfish 
design,  .  .  ."  Then  Crudup  revealed  his  own  attitudes  about 
the  selection  of  the  paper.  He  told  Ruffin  he  had  called  an 
executive  committee  meeting  in  Raleigh  for  April  2  and 
that  the  selection  of  a  journal  would  be  part  of  the  business. 
"  'The  Arator'  is  clearly  the  paper  for  us,  and  Mr.  Lemay  I 
think  the  most  suitable  editor  we  could  possibly  get.  'The 
Arator'  will  be  out  shortly." 59 

The  executive  committee  met  but  no  quorum  was  present. 
Of  the  seven  members  attending,  the  vote  stood  four  to  three 
in  favor  of  the  Arator.  In  addition  Lemay's  supporters  had 
garnered  four  proxies;  but  because  Cooke's  friends  objected 
to  having  these  counted  the  decision  was  postponed  to  the 
May  meeting  of  the  committee.60 

Cooke  came  to  his  own  defense  on  April  20.  Writing  to 
Judge  Ruffin,  he  reviewed  the  termination  of  the  Farmer  s 
Journal  as  being  due  to  the  lack  of  subscribers  and  to  the 
fact  that  Tompkins  owed  him  money.  He  then  reminded 
Ruffin  that  the  executive  committee  wanted  another  paper, 
which  Cooke  told  members  of  the  committee  he  was  willing 
to  publish,  telling  Ruffin  that  Dr.  Crudup  at  first  accepted 
the  editorship  of  the  proposed  "Carolina  Cultivator,"  but 

58  Such  a  correction  appeared  in  the  Carolina  Cultivator,  I  (April,  1855), 
50:  "The  endorsement  of  several  individual  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  published  in  our  last,  was 
not  intend  [ed]  by  the  signers  or  ourselves,  to  be  understood  as  an  official 
act,  but  as  an  emphatic  recommendation  from  gentlemen  officially  con- 
nected with  the  Society.  We  ask  nothing  but  a  fair  examination,  and  a 
liberal  support." 

59  Crudup  to  Ruffin,  March  13,  1855,  Hamilton,  Ruffin  Papers,  II,  455- 
457.  On  March  16,  Crudup  wrote  Ruffin  that  he  opposed  selection  of  the 
Carolina  Cultivator  because  "it  would  have  savoured  of  favoritism  with 
which  we  have  already  been  charged  by  some  of  the  Editors."  Crudup  to 
Ruffin  March  16,  1855,  Hamilton,  Ruffin  Papers,  II,  458. 

60  Crudup  to  Ruffin,  April  14,  1855,  Hamilton,  Ruffin  Papers,  II,  461-462. 
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changed  his  mind  when  he  became  chairman  of  the  execu- 
tive committee.  However,  Cooke  says,  Crudup  urged  him 
(Cooke)  to  go  on  with  the  paper  and  that  Crudup  would 
become  one  of  three  partners  in  the  enterprise.61 

William  Cooke's  version  of  the  circumstances  surrounding 
the  adoption  of  the  resolution  authorizing  the  executive  com- 
mittee to  select  a  new  "Organ"  differed  materially  from  the 
account  given  by  Crudup.  In  his  April  20th  letter  to  Thomas 
RufBn,  Cooke  claimed  the  resolution  did  not  begin  with  him 
but  that  he  was  asked  to  draw  it  up  in  favor  of  the  proposed 
"Carolina  Cultivator."  Cooke  told  RufBn  he  did  not  hear  of 
any  other  applicants  and  he  did  not  know  about  Lemay's 
intentions  to  put  out  a  paper  "until  the  Cultivator  was  in 
type."  Cooke  complained  of  Crudup's  actions:  "His  course 
has  been  very  severely  commented  upon  in  Raleigh  by  those 
who  have  heretofore  been  his  warm  friends,  and  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  facts  in  the  case,  not  only  on  [as]  a 
breach  of  confidence  but  as  calculated  to  do  great  injury  to 
the  Society."  Cooke  thought  neither  his  nor  Lemay's  journal 
should  be  selected  as  the  voice  of  the  society.  He  proposed 
going  ahead  with  his  paper  since  it  would  be  no  more  burden 
than  had  been  the  Farmers  Journal.  He  told  RufBn  he  was 
not  editing  the  paper  but  hoped  "to  be  able  to  issue  an  Agri- 
cultural Journal  equal  at  least  to  any  in  the  country." 62 

Another  member  of  the  executive  committee,  Kenneth 
Rayner,  wrote  Ruffin  a  few  days  later  recommending  that 
RufBn  urge  Crudup  not  to  force  the  issue  but  to  put  the 
matter  over  to  the  fall  meeting  of  the  full  society  so  that 
there  would  be  time  "for  passion  and  feeling  to  be  allayed." 
Rayner  wanted  to  avoid  the  development  of  ill  will  "among 
those  [Crudup,  Cooke,  and  Lemay]  who  have  been  our  most 
effective  men  in  our  great  agricultural  enterprise."63 

Perhaps  as  a  result  of  Rayner's  caution,  Cooke's  advice 
that  neither  paper  be  selected,  and  Ruffm's  efforts,  the  North 
Carolina  Agricultural  Society  did  not  give  the  title  of  "official 

61  Cooke  to  Ruffin,  April  20,  1855,  Hamilton,  Ruffin  Papers,  II,  463-464. 

63  Cooke  to  Ruffin,  April  20,  1855,  Hamilton,  Ruffin  Papers,  II,  464-465. 
The  editor  Cooke  then  had  chosen  is  not  identified.  Benjamin  Hedrick 
became  editor  later  in  the  year. 

63  Rayner  to  Ruffin,  April  28,  1855,  Hamilton,  Ruffin  Papers,  II,  465-466. 
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organ"  to  any  other  paper,64  though  in  1860  the  society  passed 
a  resolution  recognizing  "The  'North  Carolina  Planter'  as  an 
Agricultural  Journal  worthy  of  our  patronage,  and  [we] 
hope  that  the  members  of  the  Society  will  use  their  exertions 
to  extend  its  circulation."65 

This  internal  struggle  for  preferment  never  reached  the 
generality  of  North  Carolina's  residents.  It  was  conducted 
quietly  and  in  a  manner  to  prevent  adverse  effects  on  agri- 
cultural development.  In  their  own  journals,  Cooke,  Lemay, 
and  the  agricultural  editors  who  preceded  and  followed  them 
usually  spoke  editorially  in  harmonious  support  of  enlight- 
ening agricultural  practices  and  avoided  political  contro- 
versy. 

Though  there  was  considerable  variety  in  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  editorials  in  North  Carolina's  ante-bellum  agricultural 
periodicals,  most  of  the  editorials  can  be  grouped  around 
several  large  topics:  the  need  for  more  subscriptions;66  pleas 
to  farmer-readers  to  write  of  their  own  experiences  so  that 
these  could  be  published  for  the  edification  of  other  readers; 
the  need  for  improvement  in  agricultural  practices  in  North 
Carolina;  the  value  of  agricultural  journals  in  furthering  the 
best  agricultural  interests  and  improvements;  and  advice  on 
how  to  farm  more  successfully.  What  is  surprising  about 
these  editorials  is  the  scarcity  of  mention  of  sectional  parti- 
sanship until  almost  the  eve  of  the  Civil  War;  and,  even  then, 
the  volume  of  such  material  was  not  large. 

Illustrative  of  the  concentration  upon  general  uplift  and 
improvement  in  agriculture  are  the  twelve  editorials  in  a 
single  issue  of  the  North  Carolina  Planter  for  June,  1858.  In 
an  item  on  the  North  Carolina  Agricultural  Society,  the  editor 
suggested  that  railroads  ought  to  give  newspaper  and  journal 
editors  free  tickets  to  ride  the  trains  to  visit  the  State  Fair  in 
Raleigh— permanent  passes  would  be  better  still,  of  course. 
Then  the  support  of  the  State  Fair  was  urged  on  everyone, 

64  Cathey,  Agricultural  Developments,  82.  Professor  Bardolph  discussed 
Lemay's  disappointment  that  the  Arator  was  not  chosen.  See  Bardolph, 
"A  North  Carolina  Farm  Journal,"  67-68. 

65  North  Carolina  Planter,  III    (November,   1860),   366. 

66  Pleas  for  subscriptions  ran  throughout  the  journals.  In  the  North 
Carolina  Planter,  for  example,  subscriptions  were  discussed  in  I  (April, 
1858),  113;  I  (May,  1858),  145,  147;  I  (June,  1858),  186,  188,  190;  I 
(July,  1858),  217-218;  II   (February,  1859),  49-50,  and  others. 
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though  the  editor  complained  that  it  ought  to  be  in  early 
October  instead  of  in  November.  A  third  item  acknowledged 
as  "The  Right  Kind  of  Encouragement"  the  subscriptions 
sent  in  by  several  people.  The  next  four  concerned  farming 
activities— "Home  Truths  for  Farmers";  "Warts  on  Horses 
and  Cattle";  how  to  raise  sweet  potatoes  from  seed;  and  how 
to  get  rid  of  the  turnip  fly.  The  eighth  editorial  thanked  the 
Henderson  County  Agricultural  Society  for  endorsing  the 
Planter  and  recommending  that  all  the  society  members  sub- 
scribe. How  to  defeat  the  "Chinch  Bug"  occupied  one  space; 
preparation  of  "Swamp  Manure"  was  described  in  another. 
"The  Farmer— Morally  and  Intellectually"  gave  considera- 
tions on  the  "real  grandeur  and  importance"  of  farming.  And 
finally,  in  an  editorial  headed  "Hard  Work"  the  point  was 
made  that  farming  properly  was  hard  work  but  probably  no 
harder  than  becoming  a  scholar  such  as  the  historian  William 
H.  Prescott,  who  was  known  to  have  had  a  "long  struggle 
to  fame."67 

Almost  from  first  to  last  in  the  1838-1861  period,  farmers 
of  North  Carolina  were  criticized  by  journal  editors  for  their 
shiftlessness  and  for  their  failure  to  take  advantage  of  the 
scientific  knowledge  of  farming  available  to  them.  In  a  long 
editorial  on  June  1,  1839,  the  Farmers  Advocate  discussed 
"Our  Condition  and  the  necessity  of  improvement,"  in  which 
John  Sherwood  argued  against  the  habit  of  farming  in  old, 
inefficient  ways.  He  criticized  the  lack  of  awareness  of 
changes  that  made  North  Carolina  farmers  appear  to  for- 
eigners or  travelers  in  a  most  unlovely  and  unlettered  light, 
and  he  inveighed  against  the  tendency  of  North  Carolina 
farmers  to  procrastinate.68  North  Carolina  was  compared  un- 
favorably with  Virginia  in  the  matter  of  members  and  money 
in  the  State  agricultural  society.  The  Farmers  Journal  in  De- 
cember, 1853,  pointed  out  that  Virginia  had  4,000  members 
and  $50,000  whereas  North  Carolina  had  about  400  members 


67 North  Carolina  Planter,  I    (June,  1858),  185-190. 

68 Farmer's  Advocate,  I  (June  1,  1839),  316-318.  The  word  "science"  or 
the  term  "scientific  farming"  or  similar  phrases  are  found  frequently. 
See,  for  example,  North  Carolina  Planter,  III  (June,  1860),  193;  III 
(September,  1860),  289. 
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and  $3,000.69  The  Carolina  Cultivator  urged  that  North  Caro- 
linians "arouse  from  lethargy"  because  other  states  north, 
south,  and  west  had  left  North  Carolina  behind.70  And 
toward  the  end  of  the  period,  the  North  Carolina  Planter 
seems  to  have  put  its  finger  on  why  farmers  in  the  Old  North 
State  did  not  do  better  and  why  agricultural  journals  were 
not  better  supported: 

We  have  conversed  with  men  in  Wake  county,  who  tell  us  that 
they  farm  it  according  to  their  own  notions,  that  they  don't  want 
any  instructions  from  books — that  they  farm  it  after  the  manner 
of  their  fathers,  believing  that  their  plowing  and  hoeing  will 
impart  fertility  to  the  soil  and  make  it  yield  miraculously;  at 
the  same  time  they  are  ignorant  of  the  modus  operandi.  .  .  .  The 
old  fogies,  then,  opposed  to  book  farming,  as  they  term  it,  to  the 
improvement  of  the  times,  to  the  progressive  age,  must  be  civi- 
lized by  the  efforts  of  young  America,  instructed  in  the  art  of 
doubling  their  crops,  and  the  use  of  the  improved  implements 
and  utensils  of  farming.71 

In  connection  with  the  improvement  of  agricultural  prac- 
tices, a  favorite  theme  was  to  urge  the  taking  of  the  current 
North  Carolina  agricultural  periodical  as  a  source  of  agri- 
cultural information.  Other  journals  were  good  but  they  did 
not  reflect  the  special  conditions  in  North  Carolina.72 

The  usefulness  of  agricultural  periodicals  was  sometimes 
linked  with  the  fact  that  politics  was  not  discussed.73  John 
Sherwood  thought  agricultural  journals  were  not  believed  by 
their  readers  because  they  had  learned  to  disbelieve  items 
printed  in  political  journals.  Sherwood  was  convinced  that 
editors  of  farm  papers  were  not  concerned  with  party  poli- 
tics but  were  motivated  by  a  desire  to  improve  agriculture. 
Sherwood  described  perfectly  the  importance  of  the  farm 
publication  to  the  improvement  of  agriculture: 

69  Farmer's  Journal,   II    (December,  1853),  272-273. 

70  Carolina  Cultivator,  I    (September,   1855),   224. 

71  North  Carolina  Planter,  III   (September,  1860),  292. 

72  See,  for  example,  North  Carolina  Farmer,  I  (June  13,  1845),  1-4,  13, 
23-24. 

73  North  Carolina  Farmer,  I   (June  13,  1845),  17. 
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.  .  .  discoveries  from  which  great  improvements  have  been 
made  .  .  .  might  each  have  remained  confined  within  the  limits 
of  a  single  neighborhood,  had  it  not  been  for  the  publication  of 
Agricultural  Journals.  But  whenever  any  new  improvement  is 
made,  and  sufficiently  tested  to  confirm  its  utility,  it  is  .  .  .  com- 
municated for  publication  in  one  or  more  Agricultural  Papers; 
it  is  then  copied  from  one  paper  to  another,  until  it  becomes 
known  to  many  thousand  readers.74 

Dr.  John  Tompkins  noted  that  farm  papers  were  increasing 
but  that  it  was  a  lot  easier  to  get  a  "new  party  paper"  going 
than  to  start  a  farm  journal.  Reading  about  agriculture 
"seems  to  be  held  in  the  very  lowest  esteem,"  Tompkins 
thought,  and  as  a  result  agricultural  journal  publishers  had 
to  charge  prices  lower  than  those  "of  the  meanest  and  most 
vulgar  vehicle  of  party  trash  to  be  found  in  the  country." 75 

The  absence  of  sectionalism  in  the  State's  agricultural 
journals— either  the  familiar  East- West  division  in  North 
Carolina  or  the  North-South  controversy— was  quite  remark- 
able throughout  most  of  the  ante-bellum  period.  It  was  only 
in  1859  that  the  North-South  division  began  to  creep  in.  The 
North  Carolina  Planter  contended  that  the  way  to  become 
educated  in  agricultural  matters  was  to  subscribe  to  the 
Planter  which  had  access  to  the  columns  of  twenty  southern 
agricultural  publications.  Nine  months  later,  the  sectional 
difference  became  more  explicit.  Editor  James  M.  Jordan 
pointed  out  that  he  believed  there  were  northern  agricultural 
papers  which  had  a  larger  circulation  in  North  Carolina  than 
did  the  Planter.  Because  farming  was  different  in  North 
Carolina  from  that  in  the  North,  Jordan  could  not  see  the 
farmers'  reasons  for  "encouraging  these  Northern  agricultural 
journals  in  preference  to  those  of  their  own  sunny  side."  He 
reminded  his  readers  of  the  southern  rage  at  John  Brown's 
raid  on  Harper's  Ferry  but  was  unhappy  to  note  that  this 
rage  had  disappeared.  Merchants  continued  to  buy  from  the 
North,  North  Carolina  newspapers  continued  to  publish 
items  from  Northern  papers,  "by  way,  we  suppose,  of  recom- 
mending them  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  their  sub- 
scribers"; and  it  was  the  South's  money  and  slave  system  of 

74  Farmer's  Advocate,  II    (December,  1840),  369-373. 
78  Farmer's  Journal,  I    (April,  1852),  21-22. 
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labor  that  supported  the  North.  Then  Jordan  wound  up  a 
purely  political  harangue  more  usually  found  in  the  general 
newspapers,  using  terms  like  "irrepressible  conflict,"  "North- 
ern free  soil,  black  republican,  squatter  sovereignty,"  and  the 
like.  Jordan's  complaints  about  the  preference  given  northern 
journals  was  echoed  a  few  months  later  by  the  Edgecombe 
Farm  Journal,  which  objected  to  the  reception  given  "periodi- 
cals from  abolition  publishing  houses.  .  .  ." 76 

Slavery  and  slave  labor  mentioned  in  Jordan's  editorial 
were  not  the  usual  topics.  Editors  talked  about  the  slave  sys- 
tem only  occasionally  and  mostly  these  comments  were 
grouped  in  the  1860's.  Dr.  John  F.  Tompkins,  however,  de- 
voted a  long  editorial  in  1853  to  the  responsibility  of  the 
master  to  his  Negroes.  Writing  under  the  heading  of  "Man- 
agement of  Negroes,"  Dr.  Tompkins  touched  on  the  moral 
issue  and  condemned  a  show  of  kindness  that  was  coupled 
with  neglect.  "The  responsibility  of  a  master  is,  we  think, 
great— his  accountability  in  the  world  to  come  in  relation  to 
this  matter  [of  slavery]  is  immense."  It  was  no  kindness  to 
the  master  or  to  the  Negroes,  the  editor  contended,  to  let 
them  lie  idle  yet  not  feed  or  look  after  them.77 

Though  it  is  perhaps  merely  coincidental,  it  was  not  until 
about  the  time  James  M.  Jordan  came  to  Raleigh  from  Isle 
of  Wight  County,  Virginia,  that  the  North  Carolina  Planter 
began  to  take  part  in  the  defense  of  the  South  and  southern 
institutions.  Following  the  editorial  in  December,  1859,  deal- 
ing with  northern  agricultural  journals,  the  southern  labor 
system,  and  the  North's  attacks  on  southern  practices  and 
rights,  Jordan  returned  to  the  same  general  subject  three 
months  later.  In  the  February,  1860,  issue  he  discussed  the 
"Political  State  of  Agriculture."  Saying  that  as  editor,  "we 
know  no  party;  it  is  our  duty  to  encourage,  protect  and  pro- 
mote the  interest  of  the  farmer,"  Jordan  went  on  to  discuss 
the  adverse  effects  of  the  tariff  on  agriculture.  Tariffs  were 
not  the  only  troubles,  however;  the  increase  in  free  Negroes 

76  North  Carolina  Farmer,  II  (December,  1859),  369-370;  III  (September, 
1860),  290-291;  Edgecombe  Farm  Journal,  I  (March,  1861),  4.  The  slave 
system  of  labor  was  praised  in  the  Edgecombe  Farm  Journal,  I  (Decem- 
ber, 1860),  4. 

'"Farmer's  Journal,   II    (May,   1853),  52-54. 
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was  a  major  agricultural  problem  because  the  free  men  of 
color  disturbed  and  disrupted  the  work  of  slaves.  Since  the 
economy  of  North  Carolina  and  of  the  South  was  based  on 
slavery,  Jordan  had  only  two  recommendations  to  make  re- 
garding free  Negroes :  "Remove  them  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
State  or  reduce  them  to  slavery."  78 

Two  other  editorials  reviewing  the  place  of  southern  agri- 
culture with  its  foundation  of  slavery  appeared  in  the  North 
Carolina  Planter;  still  another  was  published  in  the  Edge- 
combe Farm  Journal.  The  Planter  denounced  abolitionists 
and  argued  the  constitutional  protection  of  slavery  in  one;  in 
the  other,  James  M.  Jordan  expressed  his  belief  that  agricul- 
ture was  the  true  foundation  of  everything  but  that  it  was 
always  under  attack.  In  this  four-page  editorial,  Jordan  re- 
viewed the  attacks  on  slavery  from  the  Missouri  Compromise 
forward,  holding  that  the  Missouri  Compromise  was  wrong 
because  Congress  had  no  authority  to  go  into  the  question. 
The  Tarboro  publication  contended  that  cotton  weighed 
"heavier  in  the  political  balances  of  the  world  than  any  other 
article  of  agricultural  or  manufacturing  produce"  in  the 
United  States;  and  Smith  argued  "that  if  the  South  be  de- 
prived of  slave  labor  the  world  will  be  deprived  of  its  cotton 
and  cotton  fabrics.  .  .  "79 

Only  rarely  was  the  possibility  of  military  action  fore- 
shadowed in  editorials  of  North  Carolina's  farm  papers.  In 
March,  1860,  Editor  Jordan  attached  his  initials  to  a  recom- 
mendation that  North  Carolina  needed  to  look  to  her  own 
defenses  by  getting  her  militia  in  a  state  of  readiness.  The 
union  ought  to  stand,  he  believed,  but  a  Republican  victory 
in  the  November  election  would  mean  the  union  would  be 
dissolved  and  North  Carolina  ought  to  follow  the  example 
of  other  southern  states  which  were  already  taking  military 
precautions.  Just  a  year  later,  the  Edgecombe  Farm  Journal 
urged  the  need  for  planting  cotton.  War  was  imminent,  the 
paper  declared;  and  if  it  should  "last  the  whole  year,  or  even 
longer,"  cotton  would  be  in  great  demand  as  a  medium  of 

78  North  Carolina  Planter,  III   (February,  1860),  50-52. 
"North   Carolina  Planter,   III    (May,    1860),   161-165;    III    (November, 
1860),  353-357;  Edgecombe  Farm  Journal,  I   (March,  1861),  4. 
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exchange  for  supplies  and  equipment  which  would  be 
needed.80  ; 

In  spite  of  these  examples  of  militant  sectionalism  in  a  few 
political  editorials,  the  agricultural  papers  generally  kept  to 
those  matters  which  would  improve  rather  than  destroy;  and 
whether  the  tone  was  one  of  cajoling,  entreating,  or  prod- 
ding, the  editorial  was  used  mainly  as  a  support  for  improved 
agricultural  practices. 

The  North  Carolina  Planter  was  not  sure  that  editors  of 
preceding  agricultural  journals  in  North  Carolina  had  always 
known  what  the  best  agricultural  practices  were.  At  any  rate, 
the  forerunners  of  the  Planter  had  been  relatively  short-lived, 
a  "fate  justly  befalling  all  enterprizes  undertaken  by  men  not 
qualified  to  conduct  them."  The  Planter  was  sure  the  pre- 
vious "editors  were  intelligent  men  in  other  departments," 
but  implied  that  only  the  Planter  was  edited  by  a  farmer  and 
because  this  was  so  the  Planter  would  succeed  where  others 
failed.  Editing  was  not  all,  of  course;  with  enough  subscrip- 
tions, "we  shall  have  the  means  of  going  out  as  missionaries 
to  civilize  the  anti-book  farmers  of  the  State."  81 

An  examination  of  North  Carolina's  agricultural  press  be- 
fore the  Civil  War  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  lack  of  sub- 
scriptions was  more  truly  a  cause  of  failure  than  was  the  lack 
of  farming  knowledge  on  the  part  of  journal  editors.  The 
lack  of  subscriptions  was  likely  though  not  definitely  related 
to  another  aspect  of  inadequate  financial  support  for  the 
papers— the  general  scarcity  of  advertising.  Advertising  and 
subscriptions  were  the  only  means  by  which  any  journal 
could  pay  its  own  way. 

Subscription  rates  were  low,  even  by  the  standards  of  the 
day,82  and  there  were  such  things  as  "club  rates"  of  multiple 
copies  sent  to  a  single  address  which  further  reduced  the 
annual  rate.  The  Farmers  Advocate  charged  $1.25  yearly 
for  twenty-four  issues,  with  a  special  club  rate  of  ten  copies 
for  $10.00,  all  payable  in  advance.  The  North  Carolina 
Farmer  was  $1.50  annually,  but  only  $1.00  if  the  sum  was 

80 North  Carolina  Planter,  III    (March,  1860),  81-83;  Edgecombe  Farm 
Journal,  I   (March,  1861),  4. 

81  North  Carolina  Planter,  III  (September,  1860),  291. 

82  Farmer's  Journal,  I    (April,  1852),  21-22. 
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paid  within  sixty  days,  and  the  club  rate  was  six  copies  for 
$5.00.  In  the  1850's  the  rates  of  other  journals  were  still 
lower,  with  the  North  Carolina  Planter  originally  asking 
$1.00,  which  was  reduced  in  January,  1861,  to  75  cents  for  a 
single  annual  subscription,  a  five-copy  club  for  $3.00,  and  a 
ten-copy  club  at  50  cents  each.  The  lowest  rates  were  those 
of  the  Edgecombe  Farm  Journal:  50  cents  yearly,  and  a  club 
of  five  copies  for  $2.00.83 

Information  about  the  number  of  subscribers  is  fragmen- 
tary at  best,  but  the  North  Carolina  Planter  offers  some  light. 
Though  claiming  to  publish  "a  much  neater  and  more  tastily 
gotten  up  Periodical  than  any  of  its  predecessors,"  the 
Planter  complained  in  October,  1858,  that  it  had  fewer  than 
a  thousand  subscribers.  Almost  a  year  later  the  number  was 
down  to  eight  hundred;  and,  of  these,  many  received  it  at 
club  rates  of  80  cents  annually  so  that  the  Planters  income 
from  subscriptions  for  a  whole  year  was  only  about  six  hun- 
dred dollars.  In  February,  1860,  the  list  was  back  up  to  a 
"little  over  one  thousand,"  and  up  to  about  thirteen  hundred 
in  July.  Two  months  later  it  had  fifteen  hundred  subscribers 
and  was  still  complaining  about  the  lack  of  support  from 
farmers.  From  an  earlier  hope  of  five  thousand  subscribers, 
the  paper  lowered  its  goal  to  two  thousand  but  seems  never 
to  have  reached  that  figure.84 

The  only  paper  which  did  not  complain  of  lack  of  sub- 
scribers was  the  Edgecombe  Farm  Journal.  Early  in  1861, 
the  Tarboro  paper  claimed  that,  though  other  papers  had 
stopped  publication  because  of  the  "unhappy  pecuniary  state 
of  the  country,"  its  own  subscription  list  was  large  enough 
"to  establish  the  Journal  on  a  permanent  basis,"  and  sub- 
scriptions were  still  coming  in.85  In  spite  of  this  claim,  the 
paper  failed  to  appear  after  the  May  issue.  Whether  the 
claim  itself  was  exaggerated  is  not  known;  the  paper  did, 

83 Farmer's  Advocate,  I  (August,  1838),  front  cover;  North  Carolina 
Farmer,  I  (June  13,  1845),  21;  North  Carolina  Planter,  I  (January,  1858), 
1;  IV  (January,  1861),  11;  Edgecombe  Farm  Journal,  I  (December,  I860), 
7. 

^  North  Carolina  Planter,  I  (October,  1858),  4;  II  (September,  1859), 
273;  III  (February,  1860),  49;  III  (July,  1860),  288,  "...  our  list  is 
larger  than  it  has  ever  been  .  .  .  ";  III  (September,  1860),  290-291.  For 
the  five  thousand  goal,  see  I,   (January,  1858),  18. 

85 Edgecombe  Farm  Journal,  I   (February,  1861),  4. 
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however,  attempt  to  increase  circulation  by  offering  copies 
free  to  any  North  Carolinian  who  could  not  afford  to  take 
the  paper,  qualifying  the  offer  by  warning:  "We  mean  what 
we  say,  but,  we  wont  pay  the  postage."  Another  subscription 
technique  of  the  Edgecombe  Farm  Journal  was  a  fairly  elab- 
orate system  of  premiums  to  be  given  to  agents  who  obtained 
new  names.  Commencing  with  350  subscribers,  for  which  an 
agent  would  receive  his  choice  of  a  $75.00  melodeon,  the 
premiums  were  graduated  downward  through  two  makes  of 
sewing  machines,  a  subsoil  plow,  and  a  hand  corn  sheller 
worth  $6.00,  for  fifty-five  names.  Agents  turning  in  twenty  or 
more  names  could  obtain  books  on  which  an  allowance  of 
ten  cents  per  name  would  be  made.86 

Other  techniques  for  adding  to  subscription  lists  were  to 
send  the  journal  to  names  obtained  from  other  lists  and  to 
continue  sending  the  paper  unless  the  recipient  returned  the 
copy  with  the  word  that  he  did  not  want  it;  or,  the  journal 
would  continue  to  be  sent  until  overdue  subscription  "arrear- 
ages" had  been  paid;  or,  the  editor  would  praise  some  friend 
for  sending  in  long  lists  of  additional  subscribers  accompan- 
ied by  payment  in  advance;  or,  the  paper  would  receive  from 
its  predecessors— as  did  the  North  Carolina  Planter  from  both 
the  Arator  and  the  Carolina  Cultivator— -lists  of  patrons  who 
had  subscribed  to  the  earlier  papers  and  might  want  to  have 
the  newer  publication.87 

Cheap  postal  rates  were  an  inducement  to  subscribers;  and 
the  North  Carolina  Farmer  late  in  1845  pointed  out  that,  be- 
ing classed  with  newspapers,  the  Farmer  would  be  delivered 
free  anywhere  within  thirty  miles  of  Raleigh  and  for  only  one 
cent  per  issue  anywhere  within  North  Carolina  or  a  hundred 
miles  of  the  State  and  just  a  cent  and  a  half  beyond  that  dis- 
tance.88 In  1858,  the  North  Carolina  Planter  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  postal  rates  were  only  half  a  cent  per  issue  if 
the  postage  was  paid  in  advance  each  quarter;  if  paid  at  the 

86  Edgecombe  Farm  Journal,  I   (December,  1860),  4;  I   (March,  1861),  7. 

87  North  Carolina  Farmer,  I  (June  13,  1845),  21;  Farmer's  Advocate,  I 
(September  1,  1839),  back  cover;  I  (February  1,  1839),  back  cover;  North 
Carolina  Farmer,  I  (February  16,  1846),  211-212  (thirty-eight  copies  were 
going  to  Albertson's  post  office  in  Duplin  County,  mainly  as  the  result  of 
work  by  "A.  O.  G.")  ;  North  Carolina  Planter,  I  (January,  1858),  19;  I 
(March,  1858),  82. 

88  North  Carolina  Farmer,  I    (November  15,  1845),  144. 
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end  of  the  quarter,  the  rate  doubled.  "Six  cents,  paid  in  ad- 
vance, will  pay  the  postage  for  one  year  to  any  place  in  the 
United  States."89 

The  Edgecombe  Farm  Journal  changed  the  tune  slightly, 
asking  its  subscribers  to  stop  sending  in  postage  stamps  as 
payment  for  the  paper.  The  Farm  Journal  said  it  had  more 
than  enough  stamps;  besides,  the  gummed  sides  had  a  bad 
habit  of  sticking  together;  and  it  concluded  its  plea  with  the 
flat  statement:  "We  much  prefer  money  to  stamps."  90 

Another  way  to  come  by  money  to  support  the  agricultural 
journal  was  to  persuade  advertisers  to  use  the  columns  of  the 
periodical.  Until  the  1850's,  advertisements  were  few;  the 
Farmers  Advocate  only  once  had  as  many  as  two  in  the  same 
issue,  and  both  of  those  offered  mulberry  trees  for  sale.91 

Commencing  with  the  Farmers  Journal,  advertising 
showed  considerable  increases.  The  publisher  charged  by 
the  "square"  (approximately  two  column  inches).  Usually 
the  first  insertion  cost  from  $1.00  to  $1.50,  depending  upon 
the  journal,  with  subsequent  insertions  of  the  same  advertise- 
ment costing  from  75  to  80  cents  per  "square."  The  Farmers 
Journal  charged  $10.00  per  year  for  a  "square,"  $30.00  for 
half  a  column  in  every  issue  for  a  year,  and  $50.00  for  a  year's 
run  of  a  full-column  advertisement.92  The  Carolina  Cultivator 
set  its  rates  at  $16.00  for  a  quarter-page  in  each  issue  for  a 
year,  with  charges  of  $30.00  for  a  half-page,  and  $50.00  for 
the  entire  page.93 

Few  generalizations  can  be  made  concerning  the  subject 
matter  of  advertising  and  the  geographical  location  of  the 
advertiser.  The  Farmers  Journal  for  March,  1854,  contained 
18/2  column  inches  of  advertising  divided  into  eight  separate 
advertisements.  Dr.  Tompkins  figured  in  three  of  these;  and 
the  other  five  included  two  for  nurseries,  a  factor  and  com- 
mission merchant,  an  iron  and  brass  foundry  and  machine 
shop,  and  one  advertiser  of  agricultural  implements  who 
noted  that  he  was  offering  a  "large  number  of  articles  brought 

89  North  Carolina  Planter,  I  (October,  1858),  313. 
90 Edgecombe  Farm  Journal,  I    (December,  1860),  4. 
91  Farmer's  Advocate,  I   (February  1,  1839),  206,  208. 
92 Farmer's  Journal,  I  (March,  1853),  394. 
93  Carolina  Cultivator,  II   (February,  1857),  377. 
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to  the  late  [North  Carolina]  Fair  and  left  with  me  on  sale, 
on  all  of  which  the  Railroad  freight  will  be  saved  to  the  pur- 
chaser, a  very  important  item  on  heavy  goods."  The  geo- 
graphical sources  of  these  advertisements  included  Brinkley- 
ville  (North  Carolina),  Fayetteville,  Charleston  (South  Car- 
olina), Petersburg  (Virginia),  and  Raleigh.94 

Among  interesting  advertisements  carried  by  the  Carolina 
Cultivator  was  one  for  a  Raleigh  mutual  life  insurance  com- 
pany which  insured,  among  others,  slaves  "for  a  term  of  one 
to  five  years,  for  two-thirds  their  value."  In  the  same  issue 
there  were  advertisements  for  two  mutual  insurance  com- 
panies covering  property,  a  notice  from  The  New  Hotel  at 
Weldon,  "Meals  Always  Ready  on  the  Arrival  of  the  Cars," 
and  one  for  farm  machinery  such  as  bailers,  a  patented  corn- 
sheller,  and  sausage  stuff ers  and  cutters.95  Suffolk  and  Essex 
hogs,  Shanghai  and  Brahma  Putra  chickens,  and  Merino 
sheep  were  all  offered  for  sale  in  an  earlier  issue.96 

The  Carolina  Cultivator  for  February,  1857,  is  an  excellent 
example  of  variety  in  subject  matter  and  point  of  origin  in 
its  advertisements.  There  were  twenty-six  advertisements  in 
all;  two  were  full  page  insertions,  and  the  remainder  were 
smaller.  The  full-page  notices  included  one  from  William 
Cooke's  own  publishing  firm  for  a  new  North  Carolina  map 
that  was  endorsed  by  Governor  Thomas  Bragg,  William  A. 
Graham,  State  Geologist  Ebenezer  Emmons,  and  scientist 
and  university  professor  Elisha  Mitchell.  The  second  full 
page  was  for  Horace  Waters  who  sold  pianos,  melodeons, 
and  music.  The  other  advertisements  included  six  for  farm 
implements,  four  for  periodicals,  three  for  patent  medicines 
and  preparations,  two  for  book  publishing,  and  one  each  for 
a  commission  merchant,  a  book  binder,  a  book  store,  a  school, 
a  nursery,  a  fertilizer  firm,  a  seedsman,  a  maker  of  hemp  fire 
hose,  and  a  position  as  a  school  teacher  wanted  by  a  northern 
girl.  In  origin,  seven  came  from  New  York  City,  five  from 
Raleigh,  three  from  Philadelphia,  two  from  Brookville  in 
Granville  County,  and  one  each  from  Warrenton  and  New 
Bern,   Richmond    (Virginia),   Atlanta    (Georgia),   Riceville 

94  Farmers  Journal,  II   (March,  1854),  383-384. 

95  Carolina  Cultivator,  I   (February,  1856),  398-400. 
98  Carolina  Cultivator,  I  (December,  1855),  333,  334. 
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and  New  Brunswick  (New  Jersey),  and  Boston  and  Lowell 
(Massachusetts).  The  applicant  for  the  teaching  position 
asked  that  replies  be  sent  to  the  editor.97  Of  the  twenty-six 
advertisements,  seventeen  originated  outside  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

What  is  somewhat  surprising  is  the  scarcity  of  patent  med- 
icine advertisements  in  the  agricultural  journals.  There  were 
such  notices,  of  course,  and  some  of  them  occupied  consider- 
able space;98  they  were  not  nearly  so  prevalent,  however,  as 
were  similar  advertisements  in  contemporary  family  or  po- 
litical journals.99  Nor  were  these  advertisements  as  numerous 
as  might  be  expected  from  the  Southerner's  constant  concern 
for  the  poor  state  of  his  health.100 

In  looking  broadly  at  the  agricultural  journals  in  North 
Carolina  between  1838  and  1861,  several  points  stand  out. 
The  number  of  forward-looking  farm  editors  and  others  who 
were  interested  in  improving  agriculture  was  small,  but  the 
number  was  growing  in  the  1850's  and  early  1860's.  The  edi- 
tors and  publishers  of  farm  journals  were  frequently  inter- 
ested in  other  publishing  activities  and  in  a  variety  of  other 
agricultural  improvement  activities  such  as  the  State  fair  and 
various  agricultural  societies.  Except  in  a  very  few  instances, 
these  editors  were  not  farmers;  or,  if  they  farmed,  it  was  inci- 
dental to  their  main  occupations  or  professions. 

As  for  the  journals,  there  seems  to  have  been  more  sense,  a 
greater  variety  of  information,  and  a  great  deal  more  useful 
information  in  their  pages  than  perhaps  has  been  generally 
believed.  To  a  surprising  degree,  political  subjects  were 
avoided  or  minimized  to  the  point  that  a  reader  who  relied 
solely  upon  agricultural  papers  in  the  State  for  his  knowledge 
of  the  world  and  the  nation  might  have  been  shocked  by  the 

97  Carolina  Cultivator,  II  (February,  1857),  377-384.  Almost  as  much 
variety  was  apparent  in  other  journals.  See  North  Carolina  Planter,  III 
(November,  1860),  inside  front  cover,  inside  back  cover,  and  back  cover; 
Edgecombe  Farm  Journal,  I   (November,  1860),  7. 

98  See  North  Carolina  Planter,  III   (March,  1860),  inside  front  cover. 
"See  the  Greensborough  Patriot  (Greensboro),  August  4,  1849,  in  which 

there  were  nine  of  the  fifty-four  advertisements ;  the  Weekly  Raleigh  Regis- 
ter, September  21,  1853,  contained  four  of  thirty  advertisements,  two  of 
which   occupied   an   entire   column. 

100  James  W.  Patton,  "Facets  of  the  South  in  the  1850's,"  The  Journal 
of  Southern  History,  XXIII  (February,  1957),  5-7;  Johnson,  Ante-Bellum 
North  Carolina,  722-743. 
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onset  of  the  Civil  War  in  1861.  In  fact,  the  agricultural  jour- 
nals continued  to  publish  letters,  reprints  of  articles,  and  ad- 
vertisements originating  in  the  northern  states  right  up  to 
the  outbreak  of  fighting.101 

The  lack  of  public  support  for  these  agricultural  periodi- 
cals, in  the  form  either  of  subscribers  or  of  advertisers,  is 
somewhat  more  difficult  to  explain.  General  family  or  politi- 
cal papers  in  the  State  were  numerous,  some  of  them  were 
long-lived  and  crowded  with  advertisements,  and  the  out- 
standing papers  in  Raleigh,  Fayetteville,  Tarboro,  Salisbury, 
Greensboro,  and  elsewhere  had  healthy  subscription  lists.102 
Poverty  may  have  had  an  effect;  one  paper  had  to  serve.  The 
State's  citizens  were  perhaps  preoccupied  with  political  mat- 
ters. It  could  have  been  that  the  lack  of  support  stemmed 
from  the  fact  that  the  farm  journals  generally  were  noncon- 
troversial  and  nonpolitical.103  But  the  main  reason  would 
seem  to  be  that  farming  was  something  which  one  learned 
by  doing  and  learned  by  following  a  father's  example— not 
something  to  be  learned  from  books  or  newspapers.104 

In  spite  of  their  shortcomings,  their  brief  existences,  their 
small  subscription  lists,  the  agricultural  journals  of  ante- 
bellum North  Carolina  strove  manfully  to  fill  the  role  of 
"missionaries  to  .  .  .  the  anti-book  farmers  of  the  State." 


101  See  reprint  from  the  Indiana  Farmer  in  North  Carolina  Planter,  III 
(December,  1860),  377.  See  also  the  following  in  the  Edgecombe  Farm 
Journal:  I  (September,  1860),  1-6,  an  Ohio  exchange,  Albany  Knicker- 
bocker (New  York),  Express  (New  York),  New  England  Farmer,  Farmer 
(Genesee),  I  (February,  1861),  4,  6,  a  letter  from  Jonathan  Edgecomb 
[sic],  Lima,  La  Grange  County,  Indiana,  and  an  item  from  the  Maine 
Farmer,  as  well  as  various  advertisements.  In  the  North  Carolina  Planter, 
III  (November,  1860),  there  were  four  advertisements  from  New  York  City, 
and  one  each  from  Cennaminsen,  New  Jersey;  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania; 
and  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  among  others. 

102  Johnson,  Ante-Bellum  North  Carolina,  772-773,  points  out  that  in  1850, 
North  Carolina's  fifty-one  newspapers  and  journals  had  circulation  in 
excess  of  two  million  and  that  in  ten  years  the  number  of  papers  had 
reached  seventy-four  and  that  the  circulation  had  climbed  almost  to 
five  million. 

103  See  Johnson,  Ante-Bellum  North  Carolina,  786,  for  a  report  of 
criticism  of  a  newspaper  that  was  too  self-controlled  in  the  matter  of 
partisan  politics. 

10i  See  above,  page  296. 


EUGENE  CLYDE  BROOKS:  EDUCATIONAL 
JOURNALIST  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA,  1906-1923 

By  Willard  Badgette  Gate  wood,  Jr.* 

Eugene  Clyde  Brooks,  one  of  the  architects  of  the  present 
school  system  in  North  Carolina,  was  an  active  force  for  edu- 
cational progress  in  the  State  for  more  than  three  decades. 
Between  1898  and  1934  he  occupied  almost  every  rung  in  the 
educational  ladder,  and  a  striking  feature  of  his  career  was 
the  remarkable  success  that  he  achieved  in  each  capacity.  At 
one  time  or  another  during  this  period  he  was  a  teacher, 
principal,  school  superintendent  in  Monroe  and  Goldsboro, 
clerk  in  the  State  Department  of  Education,  Professor  of  Ed- 
ucation in  Trinity  College,  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  President  of  North  Carolina  State  College,  and 
leader  in  important  educational  organizations.  His  popular 
reputation  rested  largely  upon  his  work  as  first  director  of 
Governor  Charles  B.  Ay  cock's  campaign  for  better  schools; 
his  pioneer  program  in  teacher  training  at  Trinity  College; 
his  full-scale  reorganization  of  the  public  school  system  as 
State  Superintendent  between  1919  and  1923;  and  the  ex- 
pansion of  State  College  under  his  guidance.  Brooks,  how- 
ever, made  another  significant  contribution  to  education  as 
editor  of  a  magazine  for  North  Carolina  teachers  which  was 
first  published  in  1906.1 

North  Carolina  had  lacked  such  a  periodical  since  1901, 
when  P.  P.  Claxton  moved  his  North  Carolina  Journal  of  Ed- 
ucation outside  the  State.  Claxton's  magazine,  like  several 
others  in  the  previous  quarter  century,  had  been  unable  to 
overcome  the  obstacles  that  beset  educational  journalism  in 
North  Carolina.  The  educational  renaissance,  initiated  by 
Aycock  during  the  next  four  years,  pointed  up  the  need  for 
another  journal  devoted  to  public  education.  Henry  E.  See- 
man,  a  printer  by  trade  who  had  manifested  interest  in  North 
Carolina  educational  publications  for  more  than  a  decade, 

*  Dr.  Willard  Badgette  Gatewood,  Jr.,  is  an  Assistant  Professor  of 
History,  East  Carolina  College,  Greenville. 

1  See  Willard  B.  Gatewood,  Jr.,  "Eugene  Clyde  Brooks:  Educator  and 
Public  Servant"  (unpublished  doctoral  dissertation,  1957,  Duke  Univer- 
sity, Durham). 
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led  the  movement  to  establish  another  teachers'  magazine 
and  regularly  attended  the  sessions  of  the  Teachers'  Assembly 
to  plead  the  cause  of  such  a  journal.  Finally,  he  offered  to 
publish  and  finance  the  magazine,  if  the  educational  forces 
of  the  State  would  support  it.  In  1905  the  State  Association 
of  County  Superintendents  and  other  groups  affiliated  with 
the  Teachers'  Assembly  endorsed  Seeman's  enterprise.2 

A  committee  representing  the  Assembly  met  in  Raleigh  in 
July,  1906,  to  hear  Seeman  explain  the  details  of  his  propo- 
sition. After  a  full  discussion  the  group  decided  to  begin  pub- 
lication of  a  teachers'  journal.  The  Assembly  was  to  select 
the  editor  and  assist  in  securing  subscriptions,  while  Seeman 
was  to  be  publisher  and  financial  manager.  Brooks,  who  had 
been  in  Raleigh  lecturing  at  North  Carolina  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  Mechanic  Arts  earlier  that  summer,  had  un- 
doubtedly discussed  the  question  of  an  educational  magazine 
with  his  old  friend  State  Superintendent  James  Y.  Joyner, 
and  probably  indicated  his  willingness  to  accept  the  editor- 
ship. Brooks's  previous  journalistic  experience  with  the  Wil- 
son Mirror  and  The  News  and  Observer  (Raleigh),  his  repu- 
tation among  school  men,  and  Joyner's  endorsement  were 
apparently  the  factors  that  persuaded  the  Assembly  repre- 
sentatives to  appoint  him  editor  of  their  magazine  at  a  salary 
of  $1,200.  The  new  North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education  was 
to  be  published  bi-weekly  in  Durham,  and  Brooks  was  to 
give  up  his  current  position  as  superintendent  of  the  Golds- 
boro  schools  in  June,  1907,  in  order  to  devote  full  time  to  his 
editorial  work.3 


2  Edgar  W.  Knight,  Public  School  Education  in  North  Carolina  (Boston, 
1916),  364,  hereinafter  cited  as  Knight,  Public  School  Education;  Charles 
L.  Lewis,  Philander  Priestley  Claxton:  Crusader  for  Public  Education 
(Knoxville,  1949),  98-109;  Ruth  Groom,  "North  Carolina  Journals  of 
Education,"  North  Carolina  Education,  VIII  (May,  1914),  8-10,  15,  here- 
inafter cited  as  Groom,  "North  Carolina  Journals  of  Education";  E.  D. 
Fowler,  The  Seeman  Printery:  Fifty  Years,  1885-1935  (Durham,  1935); 
E.  C.  Brooks,  "Henry  E.  Seeman,"  North  Carolina  Education,  XI  (May, 
1917),  17-18,  hereinafter  cited  as  Brooks,  "Henry  E.  Seeman";  William  K. 
Boyd,  The  Story  of  Durham:  City  of  the  New  South  (Durham,  1927), 
253-254;  "Two  Score  Years  and  Ten:  A  Half-Century  of  Educational 
Journalism,"  North  Carolina  Education,  XXIII  (September,  1956),  17, 
hereinafter  cited  as  "Two  Score  Years  and  Ten." 

3  Brooks,  "Henry  E.  Seeman,"  17-18;  Goldsboro  Daily  Argus,  July  23, 
1906.  Various  inquiries  and  searches  indicate  that  the  Brooks  manuscripts 
relating  to  the  teachers'  magazine  have  been  destroyed. 
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Brooks  and  Seeman  spent  "the  greater  part  of  July  and 
August  making  plans  for  the  new  publication."  The  first  issue 
of  the  North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education  appeared  on  Sep- 
tember 15,  1906,  at  an  annual  subscription  rate  of  one  dollar. 
The  magazine  had  a  rather  impressive  format  and  was  di- 
vided into  several  departments,  including  articles  of  especial 
interest  to  school  superintendents,  primary  teachers,  the 
Women's  Association  for  the  Betterment  of  School  Buildings 
and  Grounds,  and  teachers  in  high  schools,  academies,  and 
colleges.  Other  sections  were  devoted  to  "educational  meth- 
od," current  events,  feature  articles,  and  personal  items. 
Brooks  announced  that,  in  addition  to  these  regular  depart- 
ments, a  series  of  useful  articles  by  experienced  teachers  and 
announcements  by  State  Superintendent  Joyner,  chairman  of 
the  advisory  editorial  board,  would  be  published  from  time 
to  time.4 

In  the  first  issue  of  the  Journal  Brooks  stated  the  editorial 
policy  which  he  would  consistently  support  for  the  next  sev- 
enteen years: 

The  policy  of  the  Journal  is,  and  will  continue,  to  do  every- 
thing to  advance  the  cause  of  education,  to  call  attention  to  work 
that  is  well  done,  and  to  discuss  problems  that  are  giving  the 
teachers  most  concern.  We  believe  the  profession  should  be  im- 
proved by  raising  the  standards  of  teachers  and  that  a  high 
grade  certificate  should  command  a  high  salary  in  any  county. 
In  order  to  provide  opportunities  for  the  improvement  of  teach- 
ers we  believe  each  county  should  establish  free  township  and 
county  high  schools.  We  believe  the  State  should  provide  for  a 
longer  school  term  by  so  amending  the  Constitution  that  the 
county  commissioners  may  levy  sufficient  tax  for  better  houses 
and  longer  terms.  We  believe  further  that  after  the  State  opens 
its  doors  to  the  children,  they  should  be  compelled  to  enter,  es- 
pecially the  smaller  children  who  are  too  small  to  work,  and  all 
who  are  unable  to  read  and  write.5 

He  gave  more  explicit  expression  to  this  policy  in  his  first 
editorial  comments.  The  lead  editorial,  entitled  "Is  the  School 
Term  Long  Enough,"  declared  that  "the  average  length  of 

4  Brooks,  "Henry  E.  Seeman,"  18;  Goldsboro  Daily  Argus,  August  31, 
1906;  "Two  Score  Years  and  Ten,"  17,  44;  North  Carolina  Journal  of 
Education,  I   (September  15,  1906). 

6 North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education,  I   (September  15,  1906),  12. 
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schooling  for  the  country  child  is  about  three  years  of  four 
months  each."  Brooks  dismissed  as  absurd  the  idea  that  the 
State  was  financially  unable  to  provide  better  schools  and 
longer  terms  for  rural  children,  and  declared  that  the  first 
remedial  step  was  to  amend  the  constitution  in  order  that  the 
counties  could  levy  taxes  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of 
rural  education.  In  two  other  editorials  he  urged  the  county 
boards  of  education  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  the  county 
superintendents,  and  deplored  the  rapid  turnover  of  teachers 
which  resulted  from  appallingly  low  salaries.6 

During  its  first  year  the  Journal  largely  continued  the  "de- 
partmental" arrangement  of  the  initial  issue.  Editorially, 
Brooks  hammered  away  on  such  themes  as  longer  school 
terms,  qualified  teachers,  and  higher  salaries.  He  described 
the  pathetic  plight  of  rural  schools  which  were  kept  open  less 
than  four  months  each  year  and  whose  qualified  teachers 
"flocked  to  wealthier  counties."  He  demanded  a  public  high 
school  in  each  township  in  order  to  provide  a  "training 
ground  to  prepare  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  for  the  en- 
tire public  schools."  In  almost  every  editorial  he  concluded 
that  the  basic  problem  of  public  education  in  North  Carolina 
was  "the  lack  of  money,"  which  he  attributed  to  the  defects 
of  a  Reconstruction  constitution  and  to  the  decisions  of  the 
State  Supreme  Court  in  1870  and  1885.  In  1906  the  court 
still  held  that  county  officials  could  not  exceed  the  constitu- 
tional tax  limitation  in  providing  for  the  constitutional  school 
term  of  four  months.  According  to  Brooks,  it  was  high  time 
the  legislature  and  the  people  rectified  these  "ancient  deci- 
sions" of  the  Supreme  Court  by  constitutional  amendments 
increasing  the  school  term  and  removing  the  tax  limitation 
for  educational  purposes.7 

Immediately  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  legislature  of  1907, 
Brooks  increased  the  tempo  of  his  editorial  campaign  for 
various  reform  measures.  He  insisted  that  the  State  possessed 
adequate  wealth  to  equalize  and  raise  educational  opportun- 

8 North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education,  I   (September  15,  1906),  12. 

7  North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education,  I  (October  15,  1906),  8;  I 
(November  1.  1906V  10:  Charles  L.  Coon,  "School  Support  and  Our  North 
Carolina  Courts,"  The  North  Carolina  Historical  Review,  III  (July,  1926), 
403-405.  412-417,  hereinafter  cited  as  Coon,  "School  Support  arid  Our 
Courts." 
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ities  in  the  several  counties  and  to  establish  a  minimum  sal- 
ary for  teachers  with  superior  qualifications.8  For  the  benefit 
of  legislators  he  presented  statistics  showing  that  one-fourth 
of  the  children  in  the  State  did  not  have  advantage  of  the 
minimum  school  term  of  four  months  required  by  the  consti- 
tution. "Those  who  have  taken  an  active  part  in  the  educa- 
tional campaign  of  the  past  few  years,"  he  wrote,  "have  seen 
one  or  two  land  owners  in  a  district  exercise  authority  over 
his  tenants  whose  children  ought  to  be  in  school,  and  turn 
the  election  against  schools,  saying  .  .  .  that  education  for 
these  is  not  a  'necessary  expense',  and  the  children  had  better 
work  in  the  fields— yes  130,620  of  them." 9  He  also  implored 
the  legislature  to  provide  adequate  facilities  for  training  ele- 
mentary teachers,  and  heartily  endorsed  proposals  to  increase 
the  State  Superintendent's  salary  and  enforce  school  attend- 
ance.10 

In  1907  Brooks  threw  the  support  of  the  Journal  behind  a 
measure  declaring  public  schools  a  necessary  expense  and 
requiring  counties  to  levy  a  tax  sufficient  to  maintain  at  least 
a  four  months  term  in  every  school.  The  defeat  of  this  bill 
brought  him  great  disappointment,  but  he  urged  the  teachers 
and  school  officials  of  the  State  to  keep  such  a  law  before  the 
people  until  the  meeting  of  the  next  legislature.  Brooks  sup- 
ported Joyner  in  opposing  a  bill  to  elect  county  boards  of 
education  by  popular  vote.  He  argued  that  many  people  in 
the  State  did  "not  even  believe  in  education  at  all"  and  to 
place  the  boards  of  education  in  the  hands  of  "active  politi- 
cians" would  destroy  the  educational  progress  made  since 
1901.  The  bill  was  defeated,  largely  because  the  Democrats 
were  yet  unwilling  to  endanger  their  power  over  such  local 
offices.  Despite  certain  disappointments,  Brooks  concluded 
that  the  legislature  of  1907  had  taken  "no  backward  steps" 
and  had  left  the  schools  "considerably  stronger."  Later  in  the 
same  year  the  State  Supreme  Court  reversed  the  Barksdale 
decision  of  1885  and  declared  that  county  school  officials 

8  North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education,  I    (December  1,  1906),  10. 
9 North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education,' I   (January  1,  1907),  12. 
10  North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education,  I    (March  1,  1907),  4. 
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could  exceed  the  constitutional  limitation  in  levying  taxes 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  four  months  school  term.11 

When  Brooks  became  professor  of  education  in  Trinity 
College  in  1907,  he  retained  his  position  as  editor  of  the 
teachers'  journal.  The  move  to  Durham  made  it  possible  for 
him  and  Seeman  to  work  more  closely  and  conveniently  on 
the  publication.  By  that  time,  however,  it  appeared  that  the 
magazine  would  suffer  the  dismal  fate  of  its  predecessors. 
Brooks  declared  that  subscriptions  "came  in  so  slowly  that 
one  would  think  that  the  teachers  of  the  state  had  no  interest 
in  the  publication."  So  few  were  the  advertising  contracts 
that  they  were  "kept  on  one  page  in  the  ledger." 12  Although 
Brooks  had  refused  to  accept  further  pay  after  December, 
1906,  there  was  a  deficit  of  $2,000  by  the  end  of  the  first  year 
of  publication.  The  journal  probably  would  have  collapsed 
had  it  not  been  in  the  hands  of  such  men  as  Seeman  and 
Brooks,  who  saw  in  it  something  more  than  a  financial  in- 
vestment. Both  men  had  "faith"  in  the  publication.  Seeman 
told  Brooks,  "We  will  make  it  go."  In  October,  1907,  Brooks 
described  the  unsound  financial  condition  of  the  Journal  to 
the  Association  of  County  Superintendents  and  insisted  that 
6,000  subscriptions  were  necessary  to  save  it.  Each  superin- 
tendent then  promised  to  solicit  a  certain  number  of  sub- 
scriptions from  his  county.  Also,  Brooks  persuaded  Seeman  to 
publish  the  magazine  monthly  instead  of  bi-weekly,  retain- 
ing the  original  price  of  one  dollar.  Through  these  means 
and  increased  advertising  receipts,  the  Journal  reduced  its 
deficit  to  $500  in  1908.13 

From  1907  to  1909,  Brooks  continued  to  crusade  for  a  pro- 
gressive educational  program  through  his  editorial  columns. 
In  May,  1907,  he  was  again  writing  about  the  length  of  the 
school  term  and  speaking  of  "four  or  five  months"  as  a  mini- 
mum term  for  rural  children.14  After  the  passage  of  the  high 
school  law  in  the  same  year,  the  Journal  increased  the  num- 

11  North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education,  I  (March  1,  1907),  4;  I  (March 
15,  1907),  4,  9;  I  (April  1,  1907),  8;  Coon,  "School  Support  and  Our 
Courts,"  412-417. 

^Brooks,  "Henry  E.  Seeman,"  North  Carolina  Education,  XI  (October, 
1917),  17-18. 

13  North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education,  II  (October,  1907),  17. 

14  North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education,  I   (May  15,  1907),  9. 
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ber  of  articles  of  interest  and  value  to  secondary  school  teach- 
ers and  officials.  Brooks  urged  county  school  officials  to  take 
full  advantage  of  the  law,  but  warned  against  overloading 
the  high  school  curriculum  with  textbooks  and  rote  memory 
work.  In  this  connection  he  pointed  out  the  necessity  for 
qualified  teachers  and  insisted  that  the  material  progress  and 
popular  support  of  public  education  had  surpassed  that 
other  essential  ingredient  to  efficient  schools— the  training  of 
teachers.  He  was  convinced  that  most  teachers  were  plod- 
ding along  in  "the  old  ways,"  adding  nothing  new  to  their 
classroom  instruction.  He  suggested,  as  a  partial  remedy,  a 
more  efficient  corps  of  county  superintendents  who  would 
personally  supervise  the  work  of  the  teachers  and  encourage 
in-service  training.15 

In  November,  1908,  Brooks  answered  the  attacks  of  cer- 
tain church  groups  who  opposed  the  State  high  school  law 
on  the  grounds  that  it  was  detrimental  to  denominational 
secondary  schools.  He  insisted  that  State  control  of  education 
could  be  traced  to  Martin  Luther  and  that  the  problem  was 
not  "how  far  the  state  shall  educate,  but  how  much  education 
can  an  individual  receive."16  He  argued  that  the  separation 
of  church  and  State  necessitated  State  control  of  education 
and  that  the  destruction  of  State  schools  was  not  a  part  of 
the  church's  mission.  According  to  Brooks,  the  chief  claim  of 
the  church  on  education  lay  in  the  State's  neglect  of  its  duty 
in  the  past.  "Religious  instruction,"  he  concluded,  "does  not 
depend  upon  church  control  and  ownership  of  the  school 
any  more  than  a  religious  people  depend  upon  a  theocracy." 
This  was  a  rather  strong  editorial  for  a  professor  in  a  Meth- 
odist college  to  direct  to  one  of  the  leading  Methodist  jour- 
nals in  the  State.17 

By  the  end  of  the  third  year  of  publication  the  North  Caro- 
lina Journal  of  Education  had  paid  off  its  debt  and  become 
self-supporting.  In  December,  1908,  Seeman  announced  that 
he  had  sold  the  magazine  to  W.  F.  Marshall  of  Raleigh,  a 

16  North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education,  II   (February,  1908),  14-16. 
16 North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education,  II   (March,  1908),  5-7. 

17  "Our  State  Educational  Policy,"  North  Carolina  Christian  Advocate, 
LIII  (October,  15,  1908),  1;  North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education,  III 
(November,  1908),  14-16. 
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printer  and  former  teacher.  It  was  moved  to  Raleigh  shortly 
thereafter,  and  the  name  changed  to  North  Carolina  Educa- 
tion, in  January,  1909.  Brooks  remained  editor,  purchasing 
half  interest  in  the  journal  in  1910.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth 
year  he  announced  that  the  financial  condition  of  the  maga- 
zine continued  to  improve  but  was  yet  "unsatisfactory."  In 
1910  the  monthly  circulation  had  risen  to  1,400  copies.  This 
fell  to  1,200  in  the  following  year,  but  rose  to  1,600  in  1912. 
Brooks  and  Marshall,  as  editor  and  publisher  respectively, 
maintained  the  arrangement  of  1910  until  August  1,  1919.18 

One  of  the  principal  handicaps  to  the  development  of  edu- 
cation in  North  Carolina,  as  Brooks  continued  to  point  out, 
was  the  large  percentage  of  teachers  without  normal  school 
training.  In  1908,  for  example,  two-thirds  of  the  teachers  in 
the  State  lacked  any  such  training.  A  partial  remedy  for  this 
situation  was  offered  at  the  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
County  Superintendents  in  August,  1909,  by  J.  A.  Bivins, 
State  Supervisor  of  Teacher  Training.  He  announced  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Reading  Circle, 
which  was  designed  "to  furnish  from  year  to  year  a  carefully 
selected  course  of  reading  adapted  to  the  professional  needs 
of  the  teacher."  The  members  of  the  Reading  Circle  would 
take  an  annual  examination  on  the  books  which  would  be 
prepared  by  the  State  Supervisor  of  Teacher  Training  and 
given  by  the  county  superintendents.  Upon  successful  com- 
pletion of  a  four-year  course  in  reading,  the  teacher  would 
receive  a  diploma  from  the  State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction, entitling  him  to  preferential  treatment  regarding 
jobs  and  salaries.  The  county  superintendents  were  "advised 
to  renew,  free  of  cost,  the  first  grade  certificate  to  all  who  are 
members  of  the  reading  circle.  .  .  .  " 19 

Brooks  attended  the  meeting  of  the  county  superintendents 
in  1909  and  participated  in  the  discussion  of  the  Reading 
Circle  project.  In  the  October  issue  of  North  Carolina  Educa- 

18 North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education,  III  (December,  1908),  1;  Brooks, 
"Henry  E.  Seeman,"  17-18;  Groom,  "North  Carolina  Journals  of  Educa- 
tion," 15,  North  Carolina  Education,  V  (September,  1911),  2;  W.  F. 
Marshall  to  E.  C.  Brooks,  September  19,  1913,  Eugene  Clyde  Brooks 
Papers,  Duke  University  Library,  Durham,  hereinafter  cited  as  Brooks 
Papers. 

19  Report  of  the  Supervisor  of  Teacher-T  raining,   1908-1910,   112-114. 
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Hon  he  initiated  the  Reading  Circle  program  with  a  treat- 
ment of  Hamilton's  Recitation.  He  was  requested  to  under- 
take this  work  by  Joyner  and  Bivins  because  of  his  success 
in  extension  work  among  Durham  County  teachers.  Appar- 
ently, his  direction  of  the  Reading  Circle  was  intended  at 
first  to  be  temporary,  but  he  continued  to  supervise  it  for  a 
decade,  which  suggests  that  the  State  officials  considered  his 
work  of  a  superior  quality.  In  fact,  Joyner  rarely  failed  to 
compliment  Brooks's  conduct  of  the  Reading  Circle  in  his 
biennial  reports  to  the  Governor.  Since  more  than  half  of  the 
11,915  teachers  in  the  State  participated  in  the  Reading 
Circle,  Brooks  exerted  a  significant  influence  in  raising  the 
qualification  of  teachers  through  his  reading  courses  in  North 
Carolina  Education.20 

In  addition  to  this  reading  program,  the  columns  of  the 
magazine  carried  a  variety  of  information  valuable  to  the 
teacher.  Brooks  published  articles  on  the  teaching  of  history 
which  were  based  upon  his  work  with  the  Committee  of 
Eight  in  revising  the  elementary  school  courses  in  history.  He 
frequently  included  descriptions  of  efficient  programs  and 
successful  innovations  in  certain  school  systems.  He  had  faith 
in  the  power  of  example  and  publicized  "model"  school  pro- 
grams with  a  view  toward  arousing  other  areas  to  benefit  by 
their  success.  Similarly,  he  seemed  to  believe  that  publicity 
of  glaring  defects  would  elicit  a  public  indignation  strong 
enough  to  demand  remedial  measures.  In  various  wavs 
Brooks's  journal  stimulated  a  professional  spirit,  an  esprit  de 
corps,  among  North  Carolina  teachers.  To  determine  his 
influence  in  this  direction  is  obviously  impossible,  but  the 
elevation  of  the  professional  status  of  the  teacher  was  a  con- 
stant concern  and  a  frequent  editorial  theme.21 

In  September,  1910,  Brooks  published  his  personal  ob- 
servations on  the  progress  of  teacher  training  during  the  past 
decade.  After  eight  years  of  summer  institute  work,  he  re- 

20  Report  of  the  Supervisor  of  Teacher-Training,  1908-1910,  114;  North 
Carolina  Education,  IV  (October,  1909),  16-17;  Report  of  the  President  of 
Trinity  College  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  1915,  6-7;  Biennial  Report  of  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  1910-1912,  10,  hereinafter  cited 
as  Biennial  Report. 

21  North  Carolina  Education,  IV  (October,  1909),  8;  Knight,  Public 
School  Education,  363. 
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ported:  "There  is  to  be  found  considerable  improvement  in 
the  professional  spirit  of  teachers  and  county  superintend- 
ents. There  are,  of  course,  more  than  one  thousand  local  tax 
districts.  These  as  a  rule  draw  teachers  of  superior  training, 
who,  mingling  with  other  teachers  of  the  state  have  made  a 
better  spirit  and  there  is  a  greater  incentive  to  progress."  De- 
spite these  improvements,  he  noted  several  inexcusable  de- 
fects. For  example,  some  county  superintendents  confined 
their  efforts  to  a  "little  clerical  work";  many  teachers  did  not 
own  the  textbooks  required  by  law  and  did  "not  know  the 
lessons  when  they  go  to  class";  and  summer  institutes  still 
concentrated  upon  grammar  and  arithmetic  at  the  expense  of 
literature,  geography,  and  history.  "These  conditions  existed 
more  widely  ten  years  ago,"  he  concluded,  "but  they  exist 
today  and  are  a  barrier  to  the  progress  of  education." ' 

Between  1909  and  1913,  Brooks  waged  a  vigorous  cam- 
paign for  several  educational  measures,  with  the  purpose  of 
gaining  support  for  them  among  school  officials  and  teachers 
who,  in  turn,  would  arouse  the  people.  One  such  measure 
was  a  legislative  provision  for  agricultural  instruction  in  pub- 
lic schools.  Brooks  had  first  published  his  ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject in  1902  in  The  News  and  Observer.  By  1909  he  was  wag- 
ing an  editorial  campaign  for  farm-life  schools.  He  opened  the 
columns  of  his  journal  to  the  editor  of  the  Progressive  Farm- 
er and  to  a  professor  at  the  State  agricultural  school,  both  of 
whom  heartily  endorsed  the  establishment  of  farm-life 
schools.  Brooks  also  publicized  the  work  of  the  Boys'  Corn 
Clubs,  a  movement  sponsored  in  the  South  by  Seaman  Knapp 
in  1908,  and  financed  by  the  General  Education  Board.  The 
clubs,  enrolling  over  3,000  members  in  North  Carolina  by 
1911,  were  usually  conducted  in  connection  with  local 
schools,  under  the  direction  of  State  Supervisor  I.  O.  Schaub. 
The  purpose  of  the  clubs  was  to  introduce  future  farmers  to 
scientific  agriculture  and  to  increase  soil  productivity.  Prizes 
were  awarded  to  boys  whose  land  yielded  unusually  large 
quantities  of  corn.  Brooks  considered  this  competition  "a 
significant  educational  contest"  and  pointed  to  the  work  of 

22  E.  C.  Brooks,  "Progress  in  Teaching — Some  Notes  and  Observations," 
North  Carolina  Education,  V    (September,  1910),  6-7. 
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the  corn  clubs  as  the  first  step  toward  incorporating  scien- 
tific agriculture  into  the  public  school  curriculum.  Largely 
as  a  result  of  the  agitation  for  agricultural  education  by 
Brooks,  the  Farmer's  Union,  and  various  educational  organi- 
zations, the  legislature  provided  for  ten  farm-life  schools  in 
1911,  and  two  years  later  the  provisions  were  extended  to  in- 
clude the  establishment  of  such  schools  in  every  county  in 
the  State.23 

Another  educational  innovation  that  Brooks  endorsed  was 
the  creation  of  a  professional  textbook  commission.  In  1911 
he  directed  an  editorial  to  Governor  W.  W.  Kitchin  request- 
ing his  support  for  such  a  reform.  Brooks  pointed  out  that 
the  State  Board  of  Education  consistently  rejected  textbooks 
recommended  by  the  sub-textbook  commission  composed  of 
professional  school  men.  At  the  same  time,  Joyner  pleaded 
with  the  legislators  to  amend  the  law  in  order  that  teachers 
could  be  represented  on  the  textbook  commission,  which  then 
consisted  of  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Education.  The 
legislature  of  1911,  following  the  advice  of  Brooks  and  Joy- 
ner, provided  that,  in  addition  to  the  seven  members  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  six  professional  school  men  should 
be  appointed  to  the  textbook  commission.  Since  Joyner  was 
already  a  member,  this  act  gave  the  school  men  a  majority  on 
the  commission.24 

One  of  Brooks's  favorite  editorial  topics  was  the  office  of 
county  superintendent,  which  he  considered  the  fulcrum  of 
the  public  education  system  and,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the 
weakest  links  in  the  whole  structure.  In  his  critique  of  "a 
good  superintendent"  he  declared  that  such  men  "should 
know  how  to  teach  and  how  to  teach  well,"  but  above  all, 
they  should  possess  "the  saving  grace  of  common  sense  and 
should  be  able  to  judge  good  teaching,  not  so  much  from  the 
standpoint  of  so-called  theoretical  pedagogy  as  from  the 

23  North  Carolina  Education,  IV  (November,  1909),  4;  IV  (December, 
1909),  8-9;  IV  (January,  1910),  9;  IV  (February,  1910),  21-22;  IV 
(June,  1910),  3-26;  Frederick  B.  Mumford,  The  Land  Grant  College  Move- 
ment  (Columbia,  Missouri,  1940),  133-134;  E.  C.  Brooks,  The  Story  of 
Corn  and  Western  Migration  (Chicago,  1916),  259-265;  Biennial  Report, 
1910-1912,  12;  Biennial  Report,  1912-191U,  17;  North  Carolina  Education, 
V  (May,  1911),  11;  VII   (January,  1913),  3. 

24 North  Carolina  Education,  V  (March,  1911),  13;  V  (February,  1911), 
4-5;  Biennial  Report,  1908-1910,  18-20;  Biennial  Report,  1910-1912,  15. 
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effect  of  the  instruction  on  the  child."  The  superintendent, 
of  course,  must  be  an  efficient  administrator  and  business 
manager,  fully  acquainted  with  school  law  and  finance. 
Brooks  believed  that  a  superintendent  should  "remain  long 
enough  in  a  community  to  work  out  something  worthwhile," 
and  decried  the  fact  that  many  county  superintendents  were 
political  appointees  who  devoted  only  part  of  their  time  to 
school  work.  Such  men  failed  to  provide  that  supervision  so 
essential  to  an  efficient  school  system,  and  offered  no  assist- 
ance to  teachers  desiring  professional  improvement.  In  1913, 
Brooks  urged  the  legislature  to  remedy  this  situation  by  re- 
quiring all  superintendents  to  possess  at  least  the  require- 
ments for  a  first  grade  elementary  certificate.  The  General 
Assembly  refused  to  go  as  far  as  he  suggested,  but  it  did  pro- 
vide that  superintendents  must  have  taught  during  the  five 
years  immediately  prior  to  his  election.25 

Perhaps  Brooks's  most  vigorous  editorial  campaign  in 
North  Carolina  Education  concerned  the  six-months  school 
term.  In  March,  1909,  he  urged  a  crusade  to  amend  the  State 
constitution  to  provide  for  a  minimum  term  of  six  months.26 
From  then  on,  rare  was  the  issue  of  North  Carolina  Educa- 
tion that  did  not  carry  an  article  or  editorial  on  the  six-months 
term.  Brooks  intensified  his  campaign  for  such  legislation  in 
the  fall  of  1912,  an  indication  that  he  thought  that  the  next 
legislature  would  be  receptive  to  the  existing  agitation.  In 
November,  1912,  he  wrote: 

It  is  apparent  to  all  that  the  public  school  term  in  a  large 
number  of  counties  is  too  short.  In  fact,  a  four  months  term  is 
so  short  that  pupils  will  forget  in  the  remaining  eight  months 
what  they  have  learned  in  four  months  .  .  .  The  minimum  term 
should  be  moved  up  to  six  months  within  the  next  year  and 
every  teacher  in  North  Carolina  should  become  interested  enough 
to  make  this  a  live  issue  in  every  county.  The  General  Assembly 
will  meet  in  January.  But  between  now  and  then  teachers  and 
school  officers  could  bring  this  need  home  to  those  who  will 
represent  the  counties  in  the  next  General  Assembly.27 


25 North  Carolina  Education,  V   (June,  1911),  15;  V   (September,  1910), 
6-7;  VII  (January,  1913),  3;  VII  (April,  1913),  5-6;  VII  (May,  1913),  15. 

26  North  Carolina  Education,  III    (March,  1909),  13. 

27  North  Carolina  Education,  VI  (November,  1912),  19. 
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Brooks  later  suggested  that  the  legislature  provide  an  addi- 
tional tax  of  five  cents  on  each  $100  valuation  of  property  in 
order  to  increase  the  school  term.  The  legislature  of  1913  fol- 
lowed his  advice  both  in  providing  a  six-months  term  and  a 
five  cent  tax  which  yielded  $375,000.  The  legislators  recog- 
nized that  this  amount  would  hardly  insure  a  six-months  term 
in  all  schools.  Moreover,  the  constitutional  minimum  was 
still  four  months.  In  short,  Brooks  and  his  cohorts  had  won 
only  the  first  round  in  their  fight.  They  had  to  continue  their 
efforts  until  1918,  when  the  people  of  North  Carolina  finally 
ratified  a  constitutional  amendment  providing  a  minimum 
school  term  of  six  months.28 

Brooks  exhibited  courage  in  editorials  on  many  occasions. 
His  bold  criticisms  of  the  courts  and  of  many  accepted  edu- 
cational practices,  as  well  as  his  rebuttal  to  the  attack  on 
public  high  schools  by  a  Methodist  publication,  serve  as  ex- 
amples of  his  fearlessness.  Even  more  significant  was  his 
defense,  in  1909,  of  Charles  L.  Coon,  Superintendent  of  the 
Wilson  county  and  city  schools,  who  had  described  in  an 
address  the  unequal  division  of  school  taxes  between  Negroes 
and  whites.  Coon  concluded  that  Negro  education  was  not  a 
burden  upon  white  taxpayers.  Many  North  Carolina  news- 
papers were  highly  critical  of  Coon's  remarks,  and  some 
launched  a  full-scale  attack  upon  him.  Brooks's  position  was 
that,  although  he  had  not  fully  agreed  with  Coon  at  the  time 
of  the  address,  he  did  agree  that  "the  negro  school  is  not  a 
very  great  burden  on  the  white  race."  He  complimented  the 
Wilson  school  board  for  supporting  Coon,  declaring  that  it 
was  "refreshing  to  be  assured  that  the  members  were  not 
swept  off  their  feet  by  the  hysterics  of  the  crowd." 29 

While  Brooks  was  at  Columbia  University  in  1913-1914, 
he  continued  to  edit  ISJoHh  Carolina  Education,  with  the 
assistance  of  S.  S.  Alderman,  executive  secretary  of  the  Cen- 

28  North  Carolina  Education,  VII  (January,  1913),  3,  5;  VII  (February, 
1913),  1-2;  Fred  W.  Morrison,  Equalization  of  the  Financial  Burden  Among 
the  Counties  in  North  Carolina:  A  Study  of  the  Equalizing  Fund  (New 
York,  1925),  13-14. 

29 North  Carolina  Education,  IV  (November,  1909),  14.  In  1907  Brooks 
described  Coon  as  "one  of  the  best  school  men  in  the  state"  who  was  often 
unpopular  because  of  his  "plain  language."  E.  C.  Brooks  to  F.  A.  Wood- 
ward, April  20,  1907,  Charles  L.  Coon  Papers,  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina Library,  Chapel  Hill. 
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tral  Campaign  Committee.  He  still  furnished  monthly  install- 
ments of  the  Reading  Circle  course.  He  also  published  two 
especially  significant  articles  concerning  teacher  education 
and  the  high  school  curriculum.  In  the  first  article  he  decried 
the  existing  tendency  of  summer  institutes  in  North  Carolina 
to  emphasize  "method  courses"  at  the  expense  of  courses 
providing  teachers  with  "a  working  knowledge  of  the  school 
subjects/'  In  his  opinion  it  was  absurd  to  offer  instruction  "in 
the  general  method  of  conducting  a  recitation"  to  teachers 
without  adequate  preparation  in  such  subjects  as  literature, 
geography,  and  history.  He  believed  too  that  institute  con- 
ductors had  to  apply  educational  theory  to  practical  situa- 
tions before  their  instruction  would  become  worthwhile.30 
In  the  second  article,  concerning  the  high  school  curriculum, 
he  reiterated  his  demand  for  a  broad,  flexible  course  of  study, 
asserting  that  the  "existing  emphasis  on  the  curriculum  with 
its  points'  and  'credits'  and  pages  to  be  covered,  its  arbitrary 
standards,  and  its  logical  balance  of  studies,  has  gone  far  to 
obscure  the  real  meaning  of  education  as  a  process  of  choos- 
ing and  applying  those  things  that  will  secure  the  strongest 
and  most  profitable  reaction  in  the  child."  He  placed  the 
major  responsibility  for  the  rigid  high  school  curriculum, 
"wrongly  conceived  and  wrongly  used,"  upon  the  colleges. 
"No  study  or  group  of  studies,"  Brooks  concluded,  "has  any 
importance  for  its  own  sake;  its  value  assists  a  teacher  in 
bringing  a  pupil  into  those  relations  with  his  environment 
that  are  agreeable,  stimulating,  and  promising  for  him  per- 
sonally and  profitable  to  society.  The  curriculum  should  in- 
clude any  body  of  knowledge  that  can  be  successfully  organ- 
ized to  this  end." 31 

When  Brooks  returned  to  Durham  in  1914,  after  a  year  at 
Columbia  University  and  a  summer  at  Peabody  College, 
Europe  had  embarked  upon  a  long  and  costly  war,  and  North 
Carolina  stood  ready  to  launch  another  battle  in  its  educa- 
tional crusade.  He  immediately  arranged  for  the  publication 
of  articles  to  provide  teachers  with  information  necessary 

30  E.  C.  Brooks,  "A  Word  as  to  Teacher  Training,"  North  Carolina  Educa- 
tion, VIII   (June,  1914),  6-7. 

31 E.  C.  Brooks,  "An  Example  of  a  Misdirected  Educational  System," 
North  Carolina  Education,  VIII   (March,  1914),  6-7. 
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for  a  "broader  perspective"  of  the  European  conflict.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1914,  he  wrote  an  article  on  "A  European  War  and 
the  Geography  of  Europe."  His  colleague  at  Trinity  College, 
William  T.  Laprade  of  the  History  Department,  consented  to 
prepare  a  series  of  articles  describing  the  background  of  the 
war.  Between  October,  1914  and  May,  1915,  Laprade  pub- 
lished seven  articles  in  North  Carolina  Education,  bearing 
such  titles  as  "Nationalism  in  the  Balkans  and  the  European 
War,"  "Bismarck  and  the  German  Empire,"  and  "Policies  of 
Kaisar  William  II."  With  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into 
the  war,  North  Carolina  Education  participated  in  the  vari- 
ous patriotic  and  propaganda  campaigns  conducted  in  the 
public  schools.32 

From  1914  to  1919,  North  Carolina  witnessed  the  passage 
of  much  important  educational  legislation,  stimulated  in  part 
by  circumstances  produced  by  the  war.  By  1916  the  public 
schools  had  reached  a  point  that  demanded  significant 
changes.  One  proposed  reform  concerned  the  method  of  ex- 
amining, accrediting,  and  certifying  teachers.  According  to 
Superintendent  Joyner,  the  existing  method  had  been  "in 
operation  in  this  State,  almost  without  the  crossing  of  a  Y 
or  the  dotting  of  an  Y,  since  1881."  There  was  no  uniformity 
in  the  certification  of  teachers,  and  each  of  the  one  hundred 
county  superintendents  could  "establish  practically  his  own 
standard."33  In  1897  the  legislature  had  created  the  State 
Board  of  Examiners,  appointed  by  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, to  prepare  and  grade  examinations  of  applicants  for 
first  grade  certificates.  With  the  passage  of  the  high  school 
law  ten  years  later,  the  Board  of  Examiners  was  given  charge 
of  certifying  teachers  in  public  high  schools  in  rural  areas. 
Thus,  teacher  certification  rested  almost  solely  upon  exam- 
ination.34 In  describing  the  situation  in  1916,  Joyner  declared: 

32 North  Carolina  Education,  XI  (September,  1914),  6-7.  For  the  Laprade 
articles  see  North  Carolina  Education,  IX    (October,  1914-May,  1915). 

33 Biennial  Report,  1912-1914,  25-26;    Biennial   Report,   191U-1916,    24. 

34  James  E.  Hillman,  "The  Story  of  Teacher  Education  and  Certification 
in  North  Carolina,"  The  Quarterly  Review  of  Higher  Education  Among 
Negroes,  XXI  (January,  1953),  21-23,  hereinafter  cited  as  Hillman, 
"Teacher  Education  and  Certification";  Gilbert  Tripp,  "James  Yadkin 
Joyner's  Contribution  to  Education  in  North  Carolina  as  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction"  (unpublished  M.A.  thesis,  University  of 
North  Carolina),  Chapter  V,  50-71. 
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All  teachers  in  elementary  rural  public  schools  are  required 
to  be  examined  and  certificated  by  the  county  superintendent  of 
the  county  in  which  they  teach:  first  grade  teachers  biennially, 
second  and  third  grade  teachers  annually.  There  is  no  provision 
to  secure  exemption  from  this  endless  round  of  examinations  on 
the  same  subjects.  .  .  .  Previous  preparation  and  successful  ex* 
perience  count  nothing  toward  certification.  .  .  .  All  teachers  in 
all  city,  town  and  other  public  schools  operated  under  special 
acts  of  the  General  Assembly  are  exempt  from  examination  or 
certification  of  any  sort  by  anybody.35 

In  Joyner's  opinion  this  antiquated,  chaotic  method  of  teacher 
certification  had  to  be  reformed  if  the  State  consolidated  the 
educational  progress  of  the  past  decade.  This  reform,  he 
thought,  would  mean  a  higher  quality  of  instruction,  better- 
trained  teachers,  and  higher  salaries  for  teachers.36 

Changes  in  the  certification  system  had  the  backing  of 
North  Carolina  Education.  In  fact,  few  measures  received 
such  strong  editorial  support  from  Brooks.  In  January,  1913, 
he  urged  the  legislature  to  establish  "a  uniform  examination, 
graduation,  and  certification  system  for  teachers,  with  a  mini- 
mum professional  and  scholastic  requirement  in  advance  of 
the  present  requirement  for  teachers."  Although  the  legisla- 
ture ignored  the  plea,  Brooks  continued  to  champion  such  a 
provision.  By  1914  Joyner  was  more  urgent  in  his  recommen- 
dation for  the  establishment  of  a  "uniform  standard  of  aca- 
demic qualifications"  for  teachers  by  the  State  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers and  for  the  "classification  of  certificates  that  would 
reward  teachers  with  successful  experience  and  advanced 
training  by  reasonable  increases  in  salary.  Shortly  after  this 
recommendation,  the  Legislature  of  1915  empowered  the 
Board  of  Examiners,  in  its  discretion,  to  accept  successful 
experience  and  academic  and  professional  credit  from  ap- 
proved colleges  in  lieu  of  examinations.  Brooks  expressed 
disappointment  with  this  provision,  charging  that  the  legis- 
lature had  refused  to  accept  Joyner's  entire  plan  because  of 
its  fear  of  centralization  of  power  in  the  State  Superintend- 
ent's office.37 


35  Biennial  Report,   1914-1916,   71. 

86  Biennial  Report,  1914-1916,  27-28. 

37  North  Carolina  Education,  VII  (January,  1913),  3;  Biennial  Report, 
1912-191^,  26-27;  Hillman,  "Teacher  Education  and  Certification,"  22; 
North  Carolina  Education,  X   (October,  1915),  12. 
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At  the  same  time  Brooks  outlined  a  plan  which  would  com- 
bine the  work  of  the  summer  institute  conductors  and  exam- 
iners under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  State  Department. 
In  discussing  his  plan,  he  wrote: 

The  law  requires  that  each  county  hold  an  institute  biennially 
and  the  teachers  to  be  certified  biennially.  The  officers  of  the 
institutes  are  county  superintendents  and  two  institute  con- 
ductors. It  would  be  a  simple  matter  therefore  to  have  these 
officers  of  the  institute  changed  into  an  examining  board  with 
full  power  to  license  teachers  in  the  county.  The  State  Depart- 
ment could  have  supervision  over  the  entire  work  of  this  board 
as  it  does  today.  Then,  it  would  hardly  be  necessary  to  enforce 
attendance  upon  institutes.  Furthermore,  after  a  teacher  re- 
ceived a  first  grade  certificate,  she  would  not  be  required  to  stand 
examination  on  the  same  public  school  studies  two  years  hence ; 
but  a  progressive  course  should  be  outlined,  and  it  should  be  part 
of  the  work  of  the  institute  conductors  to  outline  this  course  for 
the  approaching  year  and  to  examine  in  the  course  of  the  pre- 
ceding year.  In  this  way  the  Teachers'  Reading  Course  will  be  of 
great  advantage  to  the  teachers  of  the  state.  This  plan  could  be 
enforced  with  but  little  change  in  the  present  law.38 

Brooks  claimed  that  his  plan,  which  was  endorsed  by  several 
influential  school  officials,  would  incur  little  additional  ex- 
pense and  would  avoid  the  cry  of  centralization.39 

He  admitted  that  his  plan  was  "different  from  that  pro- 
posed by  the  State  Superintendent."  40  Indeed,  Joyner  was 
concerned  about  the  proposal  and  willing  to  modify  his  own 
scheme  to  avoid  an  open  break  with  Brooks.  He  argued, 
however,  that  Brooks's  plan  for  the  institute  conductors  to 
become  the  board  of  examiners  was  impractical  because  of 
the  rapid  turnover  in  institute  conductors  from  year  to  year. 
"I  should  like  to  talk  to  you  about  the  plan  for  the  uniform 
examination  and  certification  of  teachers,"  he  wrote  Brooks, 
"before  you  discuss  it  further  along  the  line  of  your  last 
editorial." 41  Joyner's  concern  about  their  differences  indi- 
cated that  he  considered  Brooks's  support  in  North  Carolina 

38 North  Carolina  Education,  X   (October,  1915),  12-13. 

39  North  Carolina  Education,  X   (November,  1915),  19. 

40  North  Carolina  Education,  X   (October,  1915),  12. 

41  J.  Y.  Joyner  to  E.  C.  Brooks,  October  18,  1915,  Brooks  Papers. 
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Education  of  primary  importance  to  the  success  of  the  pro- 
posed measure. 

The  objectives  of  their  plans  were  identical.  Their  differ- 
ences lay  only  in  the  matter  of  organization  and  operation. 
Both  were  straight-forward  men  who  could  discuss  their  di- 
vergent views  and  appreciate  the  merits  of  the  other's  plan. 
Moreover,  their  genuine  interest  in  the  progress  of  public 
education  would  not  permit  them  to  endanger  the  success 
of  a  needed  reform  by  an  open  disagreement.  The  unified 
endorsement  of  one  plan  of  certification  by  all  educational 
forces  was  a  prerequisite  for  persuading  the  legislature  to 
enact  the  measure.  Brooks  and  Joyner  continued  to  iron  out 
their  differences  from  time  to  time  through  correspondence 
and  conversation.  In  the  spring  of  1916,  Brooks  still  consid- 
ered "the  time  ripe  for  a  union  of  the  institute  work  .  .  .  with 
the  examining  work,"  while  Joyner  held  this  combination  as 
a  future  goal.  They  discussed  the  matter  when  Joyner  visited 
Brooks  for  several  days  in  the  summer  of  1916  in  order  to  get 
his  assistance  on  an  address  to  be  delivered  at  the  National 
Education  Association.  Finally,  a  compromise  plan  incorpor- 
ating ideas  of  both  men  was  approved  by  the  Teachers'  As- 
sembly. Brooks  championed  the  new  plan  in  North  Carolina 
Education,  declaring  that  "the  cause  of  education  would  be 
generally  improved  by  its  enactment."42 

The  work  of  Joyner,  Brooks,  and  many  others  on  teacher 
certification  came  to  fruition  during  the  Legislature  of  1917. 
The  Legislature  abolished  the  Board  of  Examiners  and  creat- 
ed the  State  Board  of  Examiners  in  Institute  Conductors,  com- 
posed of  three  men  and  three  women,  with  the  State  Super- 
intendent as  chairman  and  the  State  Supervisor  of  Teacher 
Training  as  ex  officio  secretary.  This  board  possessed  "entire 
control  of  examining,  accrediting,  and  certificating  all  appli- 
cants for  teaching  positions  in  the  State  and  was  also  put  in 
charge  of  directing  and  conducting  the  teachers'  institutes 
for  a  term  not  less  than  two  weeks  biennially  in  every  coun- 
ty." 43  Every  teacher  in  the  State  was  required  to  hold  a  cer- 

42  E.  C.  Brooks  to  J.  Y.  Joyner,  April  28,  1916;  J.  Y.  Joyner  to  E.  C. 
Brooks,  June  27,  1916,  Brooks  Papers;  North  Carolina  Education,  XI 
(February,  1917),  13. 

43  Biennial  Report,  1916-1918,  12. 
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tificate  from  the  board  except  those  with  second  and  third 
grade  certificates  which  were  issued  by  local  superintendents. 
The  board  certified  teachers  on  the  basis  of  professional 
and  academic  credit  as  well  as  examination.44 

For  Brooks  the  next  important  step  after  the  creation  of  the 
State  Board  of  Examiners  and  Institute  Conductors  was  the 
appointment  of  the  "right"  people  as  members.  He  requested 
Governor  Bickett  to  avoid  the  mistake  of  appointing  persons 
without  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  actual  educational 
conditions  in  the  State.  He  feared  that  such  persons  would 
place  the  academic  requirements  for  certification  too  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  "rank  and  file  of  teachers."  He  sug- 
gested that  Bickett  appoint  A.  T.  Allen,  N.  W.  Walker,  and 
Edgar  W.  Knight  as  members  of  the  board.  Of  these,  Allen 
was  appointed.  Brooks  also  worked  with  the  board  in  organ- 
izing the  certification  system  and  advised  the  members  to 
work  for  a  "better  course  of  study,"  more  adequate  school 
libraries,  and  larger  enrollment  in  the  Reading  Circle.  On 
May  12,  1917,  he  arranged  for  North  Carolina  Education  to 
become  "the  official  organ  of  the  State  Board  of  Examiners 
and  Institute  Conductors."45 

In  addition  to  the  certification  law,  the  Legislature  of  1917 
enacted  several  other  measures  that  Brooks  supported  in  his 
editorial  columns.  In  that  year  the  State  accepted  federal  aid 
for  vocational  education  provided  bv  the  Smith-Hughes  Act, 
which  was  passed  bv  Congress  while  the  Legislature  was  in 
se^ion .  For  Brooks  this  was  the  reward  of  long  years  of  cru- 
sading for  the  incorporation  of  agriculture  and  domestic 
science  into  the  public  school  curriculum.  The  Legislature  of 
1917  also  provided  $25,000  for  the  education  of  illiterate 
adults.  For  several  vears,  night  or  "moonlight"  schools  for 
illiterate  adults  had  flourished  in  various  parts  of  the  state. 
Brooks  had  publicized  the  movement  through  numerous 
articles;  in  his  opinion  the  most  beneficial  result  of  these 

^Biennial  Report,  1916-1918,  12.  There  was  little  opposition  to  the  crea- 
tion of  the  SH-a+e  Board  of  Examiners  a-nd  Institute  Conductors.  In  1917 
the  legislators  waged  their  most  vigorous  battle  over  the  perennial  auestion 
of  popular  election  of  county  boards  of  education.  See  The  News  and 
Observer    (Raleigh)    March  4,   1917. 

45  E.  C.  Brooks  to  T.  W.  Bickett,  Anril  2,  1917.  Brooks  Papers;  North 
Carolina  Education,  XII   (October,  1917),  4;  XI   (June,  1917),  15. 
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schools  was  their  promise  of  giving  illiterate  parents  "the 
mental  concepts  necessary  to  reason  on  educational  ques- 
tions .  .  .  and  to  think  in  terms  of  better  schools"  for  their 
children.46 

The  General  Assembly  of  1917  endorsed  a  constitutional 
amendment  for  the  six-months  school  term;  this  amendment 
was  to  be  submitted  to  the  voters  in  November,  1918.  Brooks 
had  waged  a  relentless  editorial  campaign  in  behalf  of  such 
a  measure  ever  since  the  establishment  of  his  magazine  in 
1906.  Between  the  adjournment  of  the  Legislature  in  1917 
and  the  election  more  than  a  year  later,  he  renewed  his 
appeal  to  the  teachers  to  arouse  popular  support  for  the 
amendment.  Joyner,  as  director  of  the  campaign  for  the  six- 
months  term,  relied  heavily  upon  Brooks  and  North  Carolina 
Education.  In  August,  1918,  Joyner  wrote  him:  "Give  us  a 
strong  editorial.  You  might  also  print  a  copy  of  the  planks  in 
the  state  platforms  of  the  two  political  parties  strongly  en- 
dorsing the  amendment."47  Brooks  wrote  articles  entitled 
"Why  All  Good  Citizens  Should  Work  For  the  Six  Months' 
Amendment"  and  "Preach  a  Crusade  Against  Ignorance." 
Joyner  himself  published  an  article  in  North  Carolina  Edu- 
cation expounding  the  advantages  of  the  constitutional 
amendment.  In  November,  1918,  the  people  of  the  State 
passed  the  amendment  for  a  minimum  school  term  of  six 
months  by  a  vote  of  122,062  to  20,095.  A  week  later  the 
First  World  War  ended  with  the  signing  of  the  Armistice. 
North  Carolina  was  now  prepared  to  implement  more  fully 
the  educational  legislation  passed  in  1917,  and  to  adjust  its 
school  system  to  the  new  conditions  created  by  the  war.48 

In  the  meantime  Brooks  continued  to  publish  a  wide  va- 
riety of  material  in  North  Carolina  Education  that  was  valu- 
able to  teachers  and  school  officials.  In  addition  to  the  Read- 


46  North  Carolina  Education,  IX  (February,  1915),  11;  XI  (April, 
1917),  5-7;  X  (November,  1915),  4-5. 

47  J.  Y.  Joyner  to  E.  C.  Brooks,  August  17,  1918;  J.  Y.  Joyner  to  E.  C. 
Brooks,  October  1,  1918;  and  E.  C.  Brooks  to  J.  Y.  Joyner,  October— (?), 
1918,  Correspondence  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  De- 
partment of  Archives  and  History,  Raleigh,  hereinafter  cited  as  Public 
Instruction    Correspondence. 

48  North  Carolina  Education,  XIII  (September,  1918),  3-5;  XIII  (Octo- 
ber, 1918),  4-5;  XIII  (November,  1918),  4-5;  Biennial  Report,  1916-1918, 
16. 
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ing  Circle  assignments,  he  provided  numerous  suggestions 
on  "how  to  improve  the  teacher  in  service,"  which  was  a 
major  problem  confronting  school  men.  He  gave  specific 
hints  for  more  effective  classroom  procedures,  while  such 
regular  features  of  the  journal  as  book  reviews  and  reports 
of  the  North  Carolina  Story-Tellers  League  afforded  teachers 
other  useful  information.  In  1920  Brooks  induced  Professor 
Laprade  to  write  seven  articles  on  "teaching  citizenship  in 
history  classes,"  which  emphasized  the  necessity  for  a  broader 
aim  than  the  accumulation  of  facts  or  the  promotion  of  pro- 
vincial pride.  A  year  later,  Laprade  contributed  eight  articles 
to  the  journal  in  which  he,  a  professional  historian,  discussed 
such  subjects  as  "The  Use  of  Textbooks  in  History  and 
Civics"  and  "Planning  the  Work  of  a  Course  in  History."  He 
included  lesson  plans  which  the  teacher  could  use  as  guides 
for  his  own  class  work.  Through  similar  methods  Brooks 
sought  to  furnish  information  valuable  to  school  officials.  For 
example,  he  himself  published  articles  in  North  Carolina 
Education  in  1917  and  1918  on  school  law  and  administra- 
tion which  were  designed  for  principals  and  superintendents. 
He  also  acted  as  his  own  "roving  correspondent"  and  re- 
ported proceedings  of  educational  meetings  in  his  magazine, 
in  order  that  school  men  might  be  informed  of  developments 
in  the  field  of  education.  For  Brooks  this  was  an  essential 
factor  in  the  growth  of  a  professional  spirit  among  the  edu- 
cational forces  of  the  State.49 

By  1919  Brooks  had  edited  North  Carolina  Education  for 
thirteen  years.  During  that  period  he  had  co-operated  with 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  all  matters 
affecting  public  schools.  Whatever  the  differences  of  opinion 
between  Joyner  and  Brooks,  they  remained  close  personal 
friends  and  partners  in  the  building  of  a  reputable  school 
system  in  North  Carolina.  Brooks  rarely  missed  an  opportun- 
ity to  compliment  Joyner's  leadership.  He  supported  Joyner 
in  all  campaigns  for  re-election  and  described  him  as  the 

49 North  Carolina  Education,  X  (January,  1916),  4-5;  XV  (September, 
1920— March,  1921);  XVI  (September,  1921— February,  1922),  XII  (No- 
vember, 1917 — February,  1918).  See  also  E.  C.  Brooks  to  W.  F.  Marshall, 
August  3,  1920,  Public  Instruction  Correspondence. 
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"leader  of  educational  thought  in  North  Carolina."  When 
Brooks  succeeded  Joyner  as  State  Superintendent  in  January, 
1919,  he  described  his  "distinguished  predecessor"  as  "one  of 
the  finest  products  of  the  state"  who  was  leaving  office  "at 
the  height  of  his  power  and  popularity." 50 

Upon  his  elevation  to  the  State  Superintendency,  Brooks 
feared  that  he  would  have  to  terminate  his  connection  with 
North  Carolina  Education.  Professor  M.  C.  S.  Noble  of  the 
University  expressed  a  desire  to  become  editor  if  Brooks  re- 
linquished the  position.  But  the  Governor  and  Attorney- 
General  assured  him  that  he  would  in  no  way  violate  "the 
spirit  or  letter  of  the  law"  by  retaining  his  relation  with  the 
magazine  while  holding  a  State  office.  However,  on  August  1, 
1919,  Brooks  leased  his  half  interest  in  the  publication  for 
$500  to  W.  F.  Marshall,  the  publisher,  and  became  "con- 
tributing editor."  For  the  next  four  years  North  Carolina 
Education  was  in  effect  the  press  organ  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction.  It,  of  course,  carried  a  wealth  of 
material  of  practical  value  to  teachers  and  also  served  as  a 
medium  of  communication  between  State  Superintendent 
Brooks  and  the  educational  forces  during  a  period  of  rapid 
change  in  school  legislation  which  necessitated  numerous 
announcements  and  explanations.  In  fact,  the  volumes  of 
North  Carolina  Education  between  1919  and  1923  provide 
a  large  part  of  the  history  of  Brooks's  administration  as  State 
Superintendent.51 

For  seventeen  years  Brooks  closely  adhered  to  his  orig- 
inal editorial  policy  "to  do  everything  possible  to  advance  the 
cause  of  education."  He  possessed  a  great  deal  of  pride  in  the 
publication  which  through  his  faith  and  diligence  managed 
to  survive  longer  than  any  other  educational  journal  in  the 
State.  He  reluctantly  severed  his  connection  with  the  maga- 

60 North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education,  I  (June  1,  1907),  9;  North 
Carolina  Education,  XIII  (December,  1918),  15;  XIII  (January,  1919),  5. 
For  the  financial  condition  of  North  Carolina  Education  from  1917  to 
1919  see  Report  of  the  Business  Manager  of  North  Carolina  Education, 
July  1,  1918,  Brooks  Papers;  Report  of  the  Business  Manager  of  North 
Carolina  Education,  July  1,  1919,  Public  Instruction  Correspondence. 

51  E.  C.  Brooks  to  M.  C.  S.  Noble,  January  9,  1919;  W.  F.  Marshall  to 
E.  C.  Brooks,  August  1,  1919,  Public  Instruction  Correspondence. 
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zine  in  1923  upon  becoming  president  of  North  Carolina 
State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering.52 

52  After  Brooks  severed  his  relationship  with  the  magazine,  Marshall 
became  the  sole  owner,  and  Brooks'  successor  as  State  Superintendent,  A. 
T.  Allen,  served  as  contributing  editor.  In  1924  North  Carolina  Education 
was  purchased  by  the  North  Carolina  Education  Association  and  its  name 
changed  to  North  Carolina  Teacher.  Ten  years  later  it  reverted  to  the 
title,  North  Carolina  Education  and  celebrated  its  fiftieth  anniversary  in 
September,  1956.  E.  C.  Brooks  to  A.  T.  Allen,  August  16,  1923;  A.  T. 
Allen  to  E.  C.  Brooks,  August  20,  1923,  Brooks  Papers;  "Two  Score  Years 
and  Ten,"  17,  44-46. 


FURNITURE  MAKING  IN  HIGH  POINT 

By  Charles  H.  V.  Ebert* 

The  North  Carolina  Piedmont  with  its  abundant  forest 
stands  and  water  power  resources  became  the  cradle  of  a 
great  lumber  industry  that  filled  the  needs  of  the  settlers. 
As  in  the  case  of  other  regions  that  had  the  same  over-all 
conditions,  such  as  suitable  timber,  water  power,  and  a  grow- 
ing population,  furniture  making  was  the  outgrowth  of  lum- 
ber operations.  Frequently  the  lumber  mill  operator  turned 
to  the  making  of  furniture.  These  early  establishments  work- 
ed on  a  very  small  scale  without  access  to  outside  capital  and 
served  local  needs  only.  A  great  number  of  these  small  furni- 
ture making  shops  located  throughout  the  Piedmont  and 
eventually  gave  rise  to  larger  furniture  making  centers.  Furni- 
ture is  manufactured  in  about  thirty  out  of  a  hundred  North 
Carolina  counties  but  there  is  a  distinct  concentration  of  this 
industry  within  the  Piedmont  proper.  High  Point  has  become 
the  heart  of  this  furniture  making  region  and  its  rise  reflects 
most  typically  the  evolutionary  trends  of  this  industry.1 

High  Point,  the  furniture  center  of  the  South,  is  situated 
on  the  interstream  divide  between  the  Deep  River  and  the 
Yadkin  River  in  the  central  Piedmont  of  North  Carolina. 
This  section  of  the  Piedmont  consists  of  gently  to  steeply 
rolling  hills  and  generally  is  less  rugged  than  the  foothills  of 
the  Blue  Ridge  to  the  west  or  the  maturely  dissected  eastern 
margin  of  the  Piedmont. 

Two  transportation  lanes  were  responsible  for  the  geo- 
graphical location  of  High  Point.  First,  the  east-west  Fayette- 

*  Mr.  Charles  H.  V.  Ebert  is  Assistant  Professor  of  Geography  at  the 
University  of  Buffalo,  Buffalo,  New  York. 

1  Editor's  Note:  This  is  the  first  article  to  be  published  in  The  Review 
dealing  with  furniture  manufacturing  in  North  Carolina.  Even  though  High 
Point  is  considered  the  center  of  furniture  manufacturing  in  the  State, 
it  is  by  no  means  the  only  town  in  which  furniture  manufacturing  plays 
an  important  economic  role.  An  article  on  the  subject  covering  the  State 
would  probably  have  a  wide  appeal.  This  brief  article,  based  as  it  is  on 
Mr.  Ebert's  unpublished  master's  thesis  (The  University  of  North  Carolina, 
1953,  Department  of  Geology  and  Geography,  Chapel  Hill),  will,  we  hope, 
stimulate  such  interest  in  the  subject  that  someone  will  undertake  to  pre- 
pare a  broader  and  more  detailed  study.  Mr.  Ebert's  thesis  will  hereinafter 
be  cited  as  "High  Point  as  a  Furniture  Town." 
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ville  and  Western  Plank  Road  that  utilized  the  smoother 
upland  of  the  stream  divide,  and  second,  the  north-south 
route  of  the  old  North  Carolina  Railroad,  now  part  of  the 
Southern  Railway,  which  followed  the  central  belt  of  the 
Piedmont.  At  the  point  where  the  railroad  intersected  the 
plank  road  High  Point  developed.2  It  its  subsequent  evolu- 
tion High  Point  went  through  four  major  phases:  (1)  from 
the  late  1850's  to  the  Civil  War  it  served  as  a  trading  center 
and  after  the  war  as  summer  resort;  (2)  from  the  1870's  to 
about  1897  it  developed  a  small  tobacco  industry;  (3)  from 
1889  to  the  present  it  grew  into  the  leading  furniture  making 
and  marketing  center  of  the  South;  and  (4)  from  the  turn  of 
the  century  to  the  present  it  became  the  site  of  a  rapidly  ex- 
panding textile  industry. 

The  activity  that  made  High  Point  known  nationally  and 
is  mostly  responsible  for  its  growth  between  the  late  1880's 
and  the  present  is  the  furniture  industry.  Particularly  in  the 
beginning  stages  of  the  industry  High  Point  had  several  ad- 
vantages over  the  older  furniture  making  centers  of  the 
North:  (1)  it  was  surrounded  by  then  undepleted  stands  of 
excellent  hardwoods;  (2)  it  enjoyed  a  favorable,  less  severe 
climate  than  that  of  the  North;  (3)  topographic  features  and 
abundant  well-distributed  precipitation  offered  excellent 
water  power  potentials  all  year;  and  (4)  it  had  plentiful, 
cheap,  and  dependable  labor  from  surrounding  rural  areas. 

Originally  the  Piedmont  was  covered  by  a  dense  forest  of 
southern  hardwoods  with  a  slight  admixture  of  pine.  This 
forest  is  classified  as  Southern  Oak-Pine  Forest.3  The  original 
abundance  of  this  fine  hardwood  timber  was  one,  if  not  the 
most  important,  prerequisite  for  the  successful  rise  of  the 
furniture  industry.  Practically  all  of  the  original  timber  has 
been  cut  so  that  today  the  region  offers  only  inferior  second- 
growth  hardwoods  with  a  much  greater  admixture  of  pine 
than  in  the  previously  existing  forest. 

The  furniture  industry  of  High  Point  depends  almost  en- 
tirely upon  hardwoods.  For  example,  in  the  year  1940  of 
all  wood  used  in  the  southern  furniture  manufacturing  in- 

2Ebert,  "High  Point  as  a  Furniture  Town,"  31. 

3  U.    S.    Department    of    Agriculture,    Atlas    of    American    Agriculture 
(Washington:   Government  Printing  Office,  1922),  IV,  13. 
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dustry,  97  per  cent  was  hardwood  and  only  three  per  cent 
softwood.4  Since  then  there  has  been  only  a  slight  increase 
in  the  utilization  of  softwoods.  Within  the  present  oak-pine 
forest  of  the  Piedmont  are  about  forty  important  species  and 
about  eighty  of  less  significance.  Of  the  hardwoods  only 
two  species  are  still  relatively  abundant  within  the  Piedmont 
proper  and  both  are  used  to  a  large  extent  in  the  High  Point 
furniture  industry.  Quantitatively  leading  is  the  yellow  poplar 
( Liriodendron  tulipifera)  and  the  white  oak  (Quercus  alba). 
The  yellow  poplar  reaches  its  best  development  along  streams 
and  in  the  western  Piedmont  sections  and  in  the  foothills  of 
the  Blue  Ridge.  This  tree  is  classified  as  "hardwood"  al- 
though the  wood  actually  is  rather  soft.  The  wood  is  not 
hard  enough  to  be  used  as  surface  material  but  serves  for 
painted  furniture,  for  non-exposed  parts,  and  as  core  material 
for  plywood.  The  white  oak  is  especially  abundant  in  the 
Piedmont  and  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  The 
wood  is  moderately  heavy  and  quite  resistant  so  that  it  can 
be  used  for  the  exposed  parts  of  furniture.  There  is  a  great 
deficiency  in  all  other  hardwoods  and  these  must  be  brought 
in  from  other  forested  regions  of  our  nation.5 

The  climate  of  the  Piedmont  section  in  which  High  Point 
is  located  in  many  ways  aids  furniture  making.  The  warm 
summer  temperatures  permit  relatively  quick  natural  drying 
of  lumber  in  the  outdoor  yard.  At  the  same  time  the  pre- 
dominantly high  humidity  prevents  excessive  drying  and 
possible  cracking  of  stored  lumber.  The  mild  winters  re- 
quire only  a  proportionally  small  amount  of  coal  for  addi- 
tional heating  to  supplement  available  wood  waste  from  the 
furniture  plant.  This  fuel  economy  lowers  production  costs 
somewhat  in  comparison  with  those  of  furniture  making  es- 
tablishments in  the  northern  states.  Finally,  the  warm  south- 

4  Harold  E.  Klorttz,  "An  Economic  Study  of  the  Southern  Furniture 
Manufacturing  Industry"  (unpublished  dissertation  in  the  Department 
of  Economics,  University  of  North  Carolina,  1947),  67,  hereinafter  cited 
as  Klontz,  "Southern  Furniture  Industry." 

5  Local  woods  not  suitable  to  furniture  making  are  frequently  utilized 
by  the  supplying  and  parasitic  industries  that  are  drawn  to  furniture 
making  centers.  These  are  the  manufacturers  of  crating  and  packing 
materials,  or  makers  of  veneer,  plywood,  and  general  building  material. 
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ern  climate  with  its  long  growing  season  makes  for  rapid  tree 
growth  which  encourages  reforestation.6 

The  natural  environment  thus  was  very  favorable  to  the 
development  of  woodworking  establishments  in  and  around 
High  Point.  One  of  the  earliest  lumber  companies  was  the 
E.  A.  Snow  Lumber  Company  which  was  established  in  1881 
and  in  1886  became  the  Snow  and  Dalton  Company.  A  local 
paper  described  their  establishment  as  follows: 

Messrs.  Snow  and  Dalton  are  the  biggest  wood-workers  in 
North  Carolina,  have  the  largest  planing  mill.  They  employ 
seventy-five  men  in  their  shops  and  turn  out  all  kinds  of  wood- 
work from  clothes  pins  to  warehouses.  Their  wagon  and  lumber 
yards  are  daily  loading  and  unloading  wood  and  woodwork.7 

With  a  growing  population  there  was  a  steadily  increasing 
demand  for  furniture.  Many  of  the  early  traveling  cabinet- 
makers settled  down  and  started  local  workshops.  They  made 
not  only  household  furniture  but  also  coffins,  window  frames, 
spokes  and  handles,  and  other  wooden  utensils.  The  fact 
that  there  was  a  great  number  of  small  furniture  making 
and  woodworking  establishments  in  neighboring  settlements 
was  of  outstanding  significance  to  the  early  development  of 
High  Point's  furniture  industry.  The  first  factory,  the  High 
Point  Furniture  Company,  began  manufacturing  in  July  of 
1889.  This  plant  produced  a  general  line  of  cheap  and 
medium-grade  furniture.8 

Several  conditions  promised  a  successful  development  of 
this  first  establishment:  (1)  in  and  around  High  Point  was  a 
pool  of  skilled  woodworkers;  (2)  some  of  these  men  were 
actually  experienced  in  the  making  of  furniture;  (3)  after 
the  completion  of  the  High  Point— Randleman— Asheboro 
and  Southern  Railway  abundant  stands  of  excellent  hard- 
woods became  available  with  an  operational  reserve  for 
many  years  to  come;  (4)  the  new  factory  could  benefit  from 
mistakes  made  by  early  furniture  plants  in  other  communi- 

6  Ebert,  "High  Point  as  a  Furniture  Town,"  13. 

7  High  Point  Enterprise,  June  3,  1887. 

8  James  J.  Farriss,  High  Point,  A  Brief  Summary  of  its  Manufacturing 
Enterprises  (High  Point,  The  Enterprise  Press,  1896),  39. 
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ties;  (5)  suitable  cheap  factory  sites  were  available  along  the 
railroad;  (6)  local  capital  was  at  hand;  and  (7)  the  growth 
of  population  of  the  North  Carolina  Piedmont  cities,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  entire  South,  created  a  good  market  potential. 

Up  to  1921,  furniture  produced  in  High  Point  was  sold 
throughout  the  South  only.  The  steady  growth  of  southern 
towns  and  the  increase  in  the  number  of  factory  wage  earners 
created  a  market  for  cheap  furniture.  The  young  industry 
was  fortunate  that  such  a  market  was  available.  Furniture 
makers  of  those  days  would  have  been  unable  to  send  their 
products  to  the  northern  markets  where  they  had  to  com- 
pete with  the  older  and  more  experienced  manufacturers.9 

By  1921,  the  total  farm  value  of  cotton  had  dropped  by 
about  69  per  cent  severely  affecting  southern  purchasing 
power.  As  the  young  furniture  industry  depended  on  this 
southern  market  it  found  itself  in  a  serious  predicament.  The 
way  out  of  this  situation  was  to  find  a  new  market,  and  this 
new  market  could  be  found  in  the  North.  In  order  to  invade 
the  North,  High  Point's  furniture  makers  had  to  produce 
higher  quality  goods,  higher  priced,  and  of  better  design  than 
that  made  previously.  This  was  by  no  means  an  easy  task. 
For  thirty  years  they  had  concentrated  exclusively  on  the 
making  or  cheap  household  furniture.  They  had  not  attempt- 
ed to  keep  up  with  the  changes  in  styles  and  did  not  try  to 
compete  with  the  high-grade  workmanship  of  northern  furni- 
ture makers.  But  the  thirty  years  experience  was  not  in  vain. 
The  people  in  the  factories  were  no  longer  mere  cabinet- 
makers or  ordinary  hands  with  some  experience  in  wood- 
working. They  had  learned  how  to  operate  woodworking 
machinery  and  knew  how  to  produce  simple  but  adequate 
furniture  of  practical  design.  No  attempt  was  made  to  pro- 
duce the  highest  type  of  furniture.  The  emphasis  lay  upon 
the  reproduction  of  the  best  furniture  line  in  a  medium  price 
range.  The  new  products  resembled  good  quality  furniture 
of  northern  manufacturers  but  were  considerably  cheaper  in 
price.  This  opened  the  road  to  broad  strata  of  buyers  and 
promised  large  sales  once  this  type  of  furniture  had  pene- 

9  Ben  F.  Lemert,  "The  Furniture  Industry  of  the  Southern  Appalachian 
Piedmont,"  Economic  Geography,  X    (April,  1934),  183. 
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trated  the  new  market.  The  subsequent  development  ful- 
filled this  hope. 

Up  to  this  time  most  factories  in  High  Point  had  developed 
small  showrooms  to  which  the  buyers  came  to  view  lines  of 
furniture.  The  showrooms  were  scattered  over  a  wide  terri- 
tory and  too  often  were  in  quite  inaccessible  places.  It  be- 
came apparent  that  there  was  a  need  for  a  central  show- 
room where  the  many  lines  of  all  the  factories  might  be  as- 
sembled for  the  buyer  to  look  over.  Soon  the  plan  was  con- 
ceived to  erect  a  central  furniture  mart. 

In  June,  1921,  the  Southern  Furniture  Exposition  Building 
opened  its  doors  for  the  first  time.  The  location  of  the  build- 
ing, one  of  the  outstanding  landmarks  of  High  Point,  was 
well-chosen.  It  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  city  symbolizing 
the  industry  that  made  High  Point  known  in  the  furniture- 
making  world.  With  a  display  space  of  440,000  square  feet 
this  building  was  the  third-largest  furniture  mart  in  the 
United  States.10  Twice  a  year  furniture  buyers  from  all  over 
the  United  States  came  to  the  expositions.  From  this  time 
on,  the  High  Point  furniture  maker  had  to  keep  up  with  styles 
and  special  demands  for  certain  lines  on  a  nation-wide  mar- 
ket. A  local  newspaper  reported: 

The  output  of  furniture  has  increased  every  year  and  at  the 
same  time  the  quality  of  the  goods  has  improved.  The  best  grades 
of  furniture  now  are  placed  along  with  the  finer  lines  of  goods 
manufactured  elsewhere.  This  gradual  improvement  in  the 
grades  of  the  manufactured  products  is  now  occupying  the  at- 
tention of  the  manufacturer  more  than  any  other  phase  of  the 
business  and  no  doubt  in  a  few  years  furniture  of  the  very  high- 
est type  may  be  secured  on  this  market.11 

Competition  was  keen  and  brought  about  an  impressive 
development  of  the  furniture  industry  in  High  Point.  New 
plants  began  operating,  more  workers  from  other  communi- 
ties in  the  area  moved  to  High  Point.  Its  population  grew 
from  14,302  in  1920  to  36,745  in  1930.12  This  was  an  increase 

10  James  T.  Ryan,  Executive  Vice-President  of  the  Southern  Furniture 
Manufacturers  Association,  Special  Memorandum,  High  Point,  March 
17,  1953. 

n  The  High  Point  News,  January  11,  1923. 

12 U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Fifteenth  Census  of  the  United  States: 
1930,  Population  (Washington:  Government  Printing  Office,  1931),  I,  789. 
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of  about  156  per  cent  during  that  decade.  During  the  year 
1923  fifteen  new  furniture  lactones  were  organized.  This 
brought  the  total  number  of  furniture-making  establishments 
in  High  Point  up  to  thirty-four.  It  is  significant  that  of  these 
fifteen  new  plants  only  two  have  remained  in  business  until 
today.  They  are  the  National  Upholstery  Company  and  the 
High  Point  Mattress  Company. 

The  number  of  furniture-making  establishments  changed 
continually.  New  factories  opened,  others  closed,  some  trans- 
ferred their  capital  to  other  establishments  or  invested  in 
textile  mills.  While  the  number  of  factories  decreased  at 
times,  the  total  value  of  furniture  produced  constantly  in- 
creased. This  growth  cannot  be  shown  in  figures  dealing  with 
High  Point  alone  because  no  such  figures  are  available.  How- 
ever, the  value  of  furniture  produced  in  North  Carolina  in- 
creased from  almost  thirty  million  dollars  in  1920  to  fifty- 
six  million  dollars  in  1929,  so  that  North  Carolina  ranked 
sixth  in  the  United  States  in  that  year.13 

Improvement  in  quality  and  quantity  alone  did  not  ac- 
count for  the  successful  development  of  High  Point's  furni- 
ture industry  after  the  great  structural  change  in  1921.  Three 
factors  contributed  to  the  success.  First,  the  High  Point 
Furniture  Exposition  Building  and  its  biannual  expositions 
attracted  many  buyers  and  visitors  from  all  over  the  United 
States.  Only  772  furniture  dealers  registered  in  July,  1923. 
Sixteen  years  later,  in  July,  1939,  the  attendance  had  reached 
2,229.  In  the  first  post-war  market  in  January,  1947,  attend- 
ance had  climbed  to  5,147.14  The  display  of  furniture  is  of 
special  importance  to  the  High  Point  manufacturer  and  to 
the  dealer.  Most  furniture  made  in  High  Point  is  wooden 
household  furniture  which  is  quite  unstandardized.  Because 
there  is  no  standard  line  the  dealers  have  to  buy  on  an  in- 
spection basis.  Some  of  the  dealers  place  orders  with  the 
manufacturers  during  the  exposition,  but  it  is  estimated  that 
about  75  per  cent  of  the  sales  are  made  through  salesmen 
who  call  on  the  trade.15 


WU.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of  Manufacturing :  1929  (Washing- 
ton:  Government  Printing  Office,  1930),  II,  503-512. 
14Ebert,  "High  Point  as  a  Furniture  Town,"  73. 
15Klontz,  "Southern  Furniture  Industry,"  172. 
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The  second  factor  that  contributed  to  the  success  of  High 
Point's  furniture  making  is  the  Southern  Furniture  Manufac- 
turers Association  which  was  organized  in  August,  1911. 
In  its  early  stages  the  organization  was  chiefly  interested 
in  freight  rates,  shipping  conditions,  and  related  problems. 
During  subsequent  years  the  scope  was  expanded  to  deal 
with  advertising,  marketing,  and  industrial  promoting.  After 
the  Second  World  War  a  special  committee  was  appointed  to 
establish  in  the  South  an  educational  program  with  a  two- 
fold purpose:  (1)  to  offer  young  men  who  have  a  desire  to 
enter  the  furniture  industry  an  opportunity  to  prepare  them- 
selves better,  and  (2)  to  furnish  a  reservoir  of  technically 
trained  and  educated  young  men  to  which  the  industry  may 
look  as  a  source  of  recruits  in  technical  and  managerial  fields. 
The  committee  visited  a  number  of  educational  establish- 
ments. Finally  it  was  decided  that  the  new  training  program 
should  be  placed  at  North  Carolina  State  College.  The  furni- 
ture training  course  was  announced  on  October  30,  1946, 
and  became  operative  with  the  opening  of  the  winter  quarter 
in  January,  1947. 

The  third  factor  that  had  a  favorable  influence  on  the 
successful  development  of  High  Point's  furniture  industry 
was  the  creation  of  a  new  publication,  The  Furniture  South. 
This  magazine,  though  not  officially  connected,  works  closely 
with  the  Southern  Retail  Furniture  Association  and  with  the 
Southern  Furniture  Manufacturers  Association.  This  publica- 
tion is  aimed  at  the  dealers  and  retailers  and  not  at  the  con- 
sumer. 

The  years  following  the  1930's  showed  a  further  steady 
growth  of  furniture  making  in  High  Point.  The  Second  World 
War  interrupted  this  development  by  causing  temporary 
shortages  in  labor  and  raw  materials.  Both  shortages  were 
eliminated  and  immediate  post-war  demand  for  furniture  led 
to  an  unprecedented  boom  in  the  industry.  Today,  although 
High  Point  does  not  have  the  greatest  number  of  workers 
employed  in  the  furniture  manufacturing  industry  of  North 
Carolina,  its  central  geographical  location  as  a  marketing  and 
display  center  within  a  great  furniture-making  region,  as  well 
as  the  actual  value  of  furniture  produced,  make  it  the  hub  of 
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the  southern  furniture  industry.  Within  a  radius  of  approxi- 
mately 150  miles  from  High  Point  is  concentrated  the  great- 
est wooden  household  furniture-making  area  of  the  United 
States.  In  this  region  is  produced  about  20  per  cent—in 
value— of  all  wooden  household  furniture  and  about  40  per 
cent  of  all  bedroom  and  dining  room  furniture  of  the  nation.16 

Labor  for  the  industry  was  available  from  the  surrounding 
rural  areas  where  small  farms  and  partially  poor,  eroded  land 
created  a  rural  population  surplus  that  tended  to  drift  to  the 
city.  It  was  soon  absorbed  by  the  growing  furniture  making 
factories  and  by  supporting  and  parasitic  industries.  Today, 
High  Point  itself  cannot  satisfy  the  labor  demand  so  that 
about  25  per  cent  of  the  presently  employed  workers  com- 
mute from  an  area  extending  about  fifteen  miles  around  the 
city. 

Most  of  the  labor  force  is  made  up  of  white  male  workers. 
Furniture  making  is  man's  job  and  is  not  suited  to  female 
labor,  although  some  women  are  employed  in  the  plywood 
and  upholstery  departments.  There  are  several  reasons  why 
few  women  can  be  employed:  (1)  most  phases  of  furniture 
making  require  long  hours  of  standing  and  bending;  (2) 
handling  of  lumber  and  core  stock  requires  great  physical 
strength;  (3)  relatively  high  accident  rates  discourage 
women  workers.17  Consequently  High  Point  early  developed 
a  potential  female  labor  pool  that  eventually  became  absorb- 
ed by  the  textile  industry  that  developed  rapidly  after  the 
turn  of  the  century  and  particularly  in  the  1920's.  It  is  a 
typical  pattern  that  wherever  a  furniture  factory  exists  sooner 
or  later  cotton  and  knitting  mills  are  built  around  it. 

The  first  cotton  mill  in  High  Point  was  built  by  Oliver  S. 
Causey  who  later  became  a  prominent  textile  manufacturer 
in  Greensboro.  His  factory  was  rather  small  and  was  located 
on  the  site  of  the  High  Point,  Thomasville  and  Denton  Rail- 
way Station.18  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  as  early  as  1912 
a  High  Point  furniture  maker  decided  to  go  into  some  other 
line  of  manufacturing.  G.  H.  Kearns,  a  successful  furniture 
producer,  saw  a  better  future  in  textiles.  With  some  local 

"Ebert,  "High  Point  as  a  Furniture  Town,"  81. 
17Klontz,  "Southern  Furniture  Industry,"  110. 
M  High  Point  Enterprise,  January  20,  1935. 
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men  and  local  capital  he  started  the  then  small  Crown 
Hosiery  Mill.  This  factory  has  grown  to  one  of  the  largest 
hosiery  manufacturing  plants  in  High  Point.  Today,  textile 
manufacturing  has  by  far  outgrown  the  furniture-making 
industry  in  number  of  workers  employed.  However,  for  so 
many  decades  this  city  has  been  known  as  the  leading  furni- 
ture center  of  the  South  that  this  industry  tends  to  obscure 
others. 

Furniture  making  will  stay  in  High  Point  despite  the 
growth  of  diversified  industries  and  the  competition  from 
other  furniture  manufacturing  centers  in  various  parts  of 
the  nation.  This  writer  feels  that  the  following  factors  will 
justify  this  assumption.  First  of  all,  the  natural  environment 
still  is  favorable  to  the  furniture-making  industry.  Even 
though  the  original  forest  has  been  depleted  to  a  large  ex- 
tent additional  timber  supplies  will  remain  available  through 
reforestation  and  natural  reproduction.  Secondly,  High  Point 
has  developed  a  considerable  pool  of  skilled  labor  that  has 
a  tendency  to  keep  the  industry  from  moving  to  a  new  loca- 
tion. This  phenomenon,  sometimes  called  industrial  inertia, 
is  clearly  evident  in  other  furniture-making  communities, 
such  as  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  where  the  industry  still 
is  predominant  although  the  initial  advantages  have  dis- 
appeared. Finally,  the  name  High  Point  is  linked  with  the 
tradition  of  furniture  making.  This  fact  must  be  exploited 
because  tradition  builds  trust  and  reputation,  and  both  are 
needed  for  the  continued  successful  growth  of  the  industry. 

In  January,  1959,  a  new  wing  to  the  Southern  Furniture 
Exposition  Building  was  opened  for  the  winter  show,  adding 
150,000  additional  square  feet  of  display  space  for  the  furni- 
ture manufacturers.  The  present  total  is  711,896  square  feet 
with  only  a  percentage  being  used  for  mid-season  shows. 
High  Point  is  today  among  the  five  leading  furniture  markets, 
ranking  third  in  the  number  of  buyers  attending  the  shows, 
with  approximately  20,000  buyers  representing  every  State  in 
the  United  States  and  several  foreign  countries.  High  Point 
has  experienced  a  tremendous  growth  in  this  industry  and 
has  become  an  international  market. 


THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  RECORDS 
MANAGEMENT  PROGRAM 

By  Fannie  Memory  Blackwelder* 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina,  realizing  the 
value  of  the  State's  records  and  the  importance  of  preserving 
those  of  historical  importance,  enacted  a  public  records  law 
for  North  Carolina  in  1935.  The  preamble  to  this  law  stated 
that  "The  public  records  of  North  Carolina  and  of  the 
counties  and  municipalities  thereof  constitute  the  chief  monu- 
ments of  North  Carolina's  past  and  are  invaluable  for  the 
effective  administration  of  government,  for  the  conduct  of 
public  and  private  business,  and  for  the  writing  of  family, 
local  and  state  history.  .  .  /'  The  General  Assembly  continued 
by  indicating  that  "the  failure  of  the  State  heretofore  to 
make  systematic  provision  for  the  preservation  and  availabili- 
ty of  public  records  has  resulted  in  untold  losses  from  fire, 
water,  rats  and  other  vermin,  carelessness,  deliberate  destruc- 
tion, sale,  gifts,  loans,  and  the  use  of  impermanent  paper 
and  ink,  and  often  in  the  unnecessary  expense  of  copying 
and  repairing  records,  to  the  lasting  detriment  of  effective 
governmental  operation  and  of  family,  local  and  state  his- 
tory. .  .  ."  Following  the  statement  of  public  policy  and 
legislative  thinking,  the  chapter  on  public  records  was  en- 
acted into  law.  Sections  defined  public  records,  provided 
that  records  could  not  be  disposed  of  without  the  authoriza- 
tion of  the  Historical  Commission,1  and  gave  the  Commission 
the  right  to  examine  into  the  condition  of  public  records  and 
to  give  advice  and  assistance  to  public  officials  concerning 
their  problems  of  preserving,  filing,  and  making  available 
records  in  their  custody.2 

Though  the  Historical  Commission  realized  its  responsi- 
bilities for  handling  and  preserving  old  records,  the  1935 

*  Mrs.  Fannie  Memory  Blackwelder  is  Supervisor  of  the  Records  Center 
of  the  State  Department  of  Archives  and  History. 

1  The  name  of  the  agency  was  changed  from  Historical  Commission  to 
Department  of  Archives  and  History  in  1943. 

9  Public  Laws  and  Resolutions  Passed  by  the  General  Assembly  at  Its 
Session  of  1935  Begun  and  Held  in  the  City  of  Raleigh  on  Wednesday,  the 
Ninth  Day  of  January,  A.D.  1935,  Chapter  265,  hereinafter  cited  Session 
Laws.  See  also  Chapter  132  of  The  General  Statutes  of  North  Carolina. 
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law  made  it  clear  that  the  Commission  had  a  duty  with 
respect  to  records  as  they  were  created.  In  the  agency's 
Biennial  Report  for  1940-1942,  the  need  for  a  more  com- 
prehensive program  was  stressed,  with  emphasis  being  placed 
on  the  Commission's  duty  of  "advising  them  [State  agencies] 
as  to  the  care  and  handling  of  their  records,  receiving  from 
them  valuable  noncurrent  records,  and  co-operating,  as  pre- 
scribed by  law,  in  the  disposal  of  useless  records." 3 

Despite  the  realization  that  action  should  be  taken,  the 
Commission  had  neither  staff  nor  equipment  to  inaugurate 
a  records  management  program.  The  first  step  in  this  direc- 
tion occurred  about  1939,  when  the  staff  noticed  in  the 
newspaper  that  the  Governor  and  Council  of  State  had  al- 
lotted money  from  the  Contingency  and  Emergency  Fund 
for  a  warehouse  at  the  State  Fairgrounds  to  be  used  for 
records  of  the  North  Carolina  Emergency  Relief  Administra- 
tion.4 These  records,  created  from  1933  to  1 935,5  dealt  with 
economic  conditions  throughout  the  State.  They  were  turned 
over  to  the  Historical  Commission  to  be  arranged,  classi- 
fied, preserved,  and  made  available  to  the  public.  The  final 
federal  grant  had  included  funds  for  the  liquidation  of  the 
Emerpencv  Relief  Administration  and  for  preservation  of  its 
records.  The  remaining  funds  were,  therefore,  allotted  to  the 
Commission  with  the  proviso  that  any  balance  remaining 
after  the  records  were  properlv  processed  should  revert  to 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare.  The  act  was 
ratified  on  March  15,  1941. 6  Under  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  the  Historical  Commission  took  over  the  records,  and 
the  necessary  work  of  getting  them  ready  for  use  was  under- 
taken.7 

After  the  records  were  turned  over  to  the  Commission, 
custody  of  the  warehouse  itself  was  given  to  the  agency  in 
1941.8  The  warehouse  proved  to  be  more  of  a  "white  ele- 

8  Nineteenth  Biennial  Report  of  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission, 
July  1,  1940,  to  June  30,  1942,  49.  hereinafter  cited  Biennial  Report. 

4  Christopher  Crittenden,  "The  North  Carolina  Record  [s]  Center."  The 
American  Archivist,  XVIII  (January,  1955),  53,  hereinafter  cited  "The 
Record  [s]  Center." 

'Biennial  Report,  1946-1948,  19. 

#  Session  Laws,  1941,  Chapter  252. 

T  Biennial  Report,    1940-1942,    26. 

'Biennial  Report,  1952-1954,  7. 
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phant"  than  an  asset  when  its  defects  became  obvious.  The 
brick  shell,  150'  x  30',  was  one  floor  in  height.  In  one  corner 
was  a  room  which  served  as  an  office;  the  only  heat  came 
from  a  coal  stove  located  in  the  office.  Plastering  began  to 
fall  from  the  inside;  the  electric  wiring  was  so  defective  that 
the  current  soon  had  to  be  cut  off;  leaks  developed  under  the 
doors  and  in  the  windows  as  well  as  in  the  roof;  the  roof 
had  to  be  replaced.  One  of  the  chief  difficulties  was  the  fact 
that  the  building  was  located  on  the  fairgrounds,  several 
miles  from  the  Archives.9 

The  year  1941  was  a  difficult  time  for  the  Department  to 
take  over  the  ERA  records  because  of  lack  of  personnel  to 
process  them.  Two  students  were  employed  in  the  summer 
of  1941,  however,  to  work  on  them;10  and  in  due  time  the 
10,000  cubic  feet  of  records  were  inventoried. 

Some  of  the  records  were  disposed  of,  and  the  space 
thereby  released  was  assigned  to  State  agencies  needing 
space  for  their  semicurrent  and  noncurrent  records.  Within 
a  few  years,  the  space  was  entirely  filled.11  It  seemed  obvious 
that  State  agencies  would  require  more  space  for  the  tre- 
mendous volume  of  records  being  created  annually.  In  its 
publication,  Forty  Years  of  Public  Service,  1903-1943,  the 
Commission  predicted  that  it  would  become  accepted  prac- 
tice for  records  of  State  agencies  to  be  transferred  to  the 
custody  of  the  Commission  when  they  became  noncurrent. 
Such  a  procedure  would  mean  that  badly  needed  space  would 
be  made  available  and  that  expert  handling  of  records  would 
assure  preservation  of  valuable  records  while  worthless  ones 
would  be  promptly  destroyed.12 

Steps  were  taken  in  the  early  forties  to  bring  about  the 
realization  of  this  prediction.  On  May  24,  1943,  a  letter  went 
out  from  Governor  J.  Melville  Broughton  to  the  heads  of 
the  several  State  agencies  and  institutions  inviting  each  of 
them  to  appoint  a  records  administrator.  Governor  Brough- 
ton, quoting  the  law,  pointed  out  the  Department's  legal 

9  Crittenden.  "The  Record  [si    Center,"  53-54. 

10  Biennial  Report,  1946-1948,  19. 
"Crittenden,  "The  Record  J>]   Center,"  53-54. 

12  The  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission:  Forty  Years  of  Public 
Service,  1903-19^8,  48. 
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responsibilities  and  functions  with  regard  to  records.  He  in- 
vited agencies  to  participate  in  the  "program  by  which  the 
State  Department  of  Archives  and  History  is  undertaking 
to  render  a  greater  service  to  the  various  state  departments, 
institutions  and  agencies."  Records  officers  were  to  seek  ad- 
vice and  assistance  from  the  Department  in  solving  their 
records  problems.13 

As  a  follow-up  to  this  letter,  the  records  administrators 
who  had  been  designated  to  represent  their  agencies  met  on 
June  21,  1943,  to  discuss  their  mutual  problems.  The  Gover- 
nor attended  the  meeting,  as  did  Dr.  R.  D.  W.  Connor,  then 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Department  of 
Archives  and  History  and  former  Archivist  of  the  United 
States.  Governor  Broughton  urged  the  State  agencies  to  take 
advantage  of  the  services  offered  by  the  Department.  Dr. 
Christopher  Crittenden,  Director  of  the  Department,  indicat- 
ed that  the  staff  was  in  a  position  to  co-operate  with  other 
agencies  in  preserving  important  noncurrent  records,  to  as- 
sist records  administrators  in  disposing  of  old,  useless  records 
of  no  value,  and  to  co-operate  in  handling  current  records, 
keeping  in  mind  the  disposition  of  records  in  the  future.14 

Though  interest  was  expressed  in  the  program,  little  was 
done  during  the  next  several  years  toward  actually  establish- 
ing a  records  management  program.  At  the  end  of  each  bien- 
nium  in  the  1940's,  as  it  reported  its  activities,  the  Depart- 
ment stressed  the  need  for  such  a  program  as  a  primary 
function  of  an  archival  agency.  Need  for  a  new  records  build- 
ing, with  adequate  equipment  for  handling  records,  was 
emphasized.15 

Though  the  Department  continued  to  point  out  the  need 
for  a  records  building,  pressure  came  from  another  source 
when  the  fair  management  insisted  that  the  building  on  the 
fairgrounds  be  vacated  so  that  it  could  be  used  for  fair  pur- 
poses. When  the  Governor  gave  a  tentative  commitment  to 

13  Letter  from  Governor  J.  Melville  Broughton  to  State  agencies  and 
institutions,  dated  May  24,  1943.  Unless  otherwise  specified,  the  originals 
or  copies  of  all  manuscripts  referred  to  herein  are  in  the  files  of  the 
North  Carolina  Department  of  Archives  and  History,  Raleigh. 

14  Minutes  of  Meeting  of  Records  Administrators,  June  21,  1943. 

25  Biennial  Report,  1944-1946,  10-11.  See  also  Biennial  Reports,  1942^1944, 
1946-1948,  and  1948-1950. 
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move  the  records  out,  the  Department  hastened  to  explain 
that  it  had  no  space  for  the  records  and  that  they  could  not 
be  destroyed.16 

The  basis  for  a  records  management  program  was  clearly 
continued  and  expanded  when  the  basic  law  governing  the 
Department  of  Archives  and  History  was  rewritten  in  1945. 
The  Department's  primary  functions  of  collecting,  preserv- 
ing, and  administering  records  were  outlined,  and  the  law 
provided  that  records  could  be  destroyed  after  the  agency 
creating  them  certified  that  they  had  no  further  administra- 
tive value  and  the  Department  of  Archives  and  History  certi- 
fied that  they  were  of  no  historical  value.  The  law  further 
provided  that  records  turned  over  to  the  Department  could 
be  microfilmed  or  photographed  in  other  ways  if  the  De- 
partment thought  such  a  plan  to  be  practicable.17 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Department  had  the  legal  authori- 
ty to  operate  a  records  management  program,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  fair  management  wanted  the  warehouse  hous- 
ing records,  and  despite  the  fact  that  the  Department  was 
willing  to  help  agencies  solve  their  records  problems  and  at 
the  same  time  wanted  to  assure  the  preservation  of  historical- 
ly important  records,  the  sad  fact  remained  that  there  were 
no  annropriations  for  the  operation  of  such  a  program  as  was 
needed. 

In  1945,  however,  the  General  Assembly  authorized  the 
Governor  to  appoint  a  commission  of  five  citizens  to  study  the 
needs  of  the  State  with  regard  to  buildings.18  The  commis- 
sion, composed  of  one  senator,  two  representatives,  and  two 
contractors  and  builders,  was  duly  appointed  and  one  of  its 
first  steps  was  to  write  a  letter  requesting  the  head  of  each 
State  agency  to  furnish  information  concerning  the  needs  of 
his  agency.  The  letter,  dated  October  16,  1945,19  gave  the 
Department  the  opportunity  to  conduct  a  limited  survey 
immediately  to  ascertain  the  need  agencies  would  have  for 
space  in  a  records  building. 

18  Crittenden,  "The  Record  Tsl   Center,"  54. 

17  Session  Laws,  1945,  Chapter  55. 

18  Session  Laws,  1945,  Joint  Resolution  No.  40. 

19  Letter  from  Public  Buildings  Commission,  dated  October  16,  1945,  to 
State  agencies. 
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Because  the  Public  Buildings  Commission  had  requested 
a  reply  by  November  1,  there  was  time  to  survey  only  five 
agencies— the  Department  of  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment, the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  the  Industrial 
Commission,  the  Department  of  Revenue,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Archives  and  History— but  this  investigation  revealed 
a  definite  need  for  space  for  records.  Records  were  found  in 
basements,  sub-basements,  attics,  hallways,  in  the  State 
Textbook  Commission's  warehouse  on  Caswell  Square,  in 
the  old  State  Laboratory  of  Hygiene  Building,  a  mile  from 
the  Capitol,  and  in  the  warehouse  at  the  fairgrounds.  Most 
of  these  locations  were  definite  fire  hazards,  and  it  was  ob- 
vious that  the  records  were  not  easily  accessible. 

In  its  report  to  the  Commission,  dated  October  31,  1943, 
the  Department  recommended  that  the  state  project  and 
execute  "a  well-planned  solution  of  the  records  problem."  In 
the  report,  the  agency  suggested  that  a  records  building 
should  be  constructed  as  near  as  practicable  to  agencies  that 
would  use  it  and  that  it  should  have  priority  in  the  State's 
building  program;  the  building  should  provide  space  for 
semicurrent  records,  should  insure  proper  preservation  and 
care  of  those  records  in  a  fireproof  structure  with  modern 
equipment  and  an  expert  staff,  should  assure  State  officials 
that  the  records  would  be  conveniently  and  easily  available 
for  use,  and  should  release  valuable  office  space.  The  im- 
portance of  having  a  new  building  which  would  be  a  records 
center,  not  a  mere  warehouse,  was  stressed.  The  report  em- 
phasized the  fact  that  such  a  records  center  would  be  for  the 
benefit  of  all  State  agencies,  not  merelv  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Department  of  Archives  and  History.20 

Because  the  initial  survey  was  so  limited,  letters  were  sent 
from  the  Department  of  Archives  and  History,  in  the  spring 
and  summer  of  1946,  to  the  several  State  agency  heads  ex- 
plaining that  the  Department  was  investigating  the  needs  of 
a^enHes  to  determine  the  amount  of  additional  space  which 
would  be  needed  for  records  so  as  to  present  fuller  informa- 

"  Letter  and  report  from  Christopher  Crittenden  to  U.  B.  Blalock,  Chair- 
man of  the  North  Carolina  Public  Buildings  Commission,  October  31, 
1945. 
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tion  to  the  Building  Commission.21  The  various  agencies  ap- 
pointed representatives  to  work  with  the  Department.  The 
survey  resulted  in  a  brief  description  of  the  functions  of  each 
agency,  the  location  and  volume  of  records  with  a  breakdown 
into  current,  semicurrent,  and  noncurrent  records,  and  addi- 
tional data  and  recommendations.  The  feasibility  of  micro- 
filming was  also  considered.22 

The  survey  revealed  that  of  the  26  agencies  studied,  only 
two  needed  no  space;  15  could  partially  solve  their  problem 
by  microfilming  but  would  still  need  space  in  the  building; 
nine  agencies  could  not  solve  their  records  difficulties  by 
microfilming  but  would  need  space.  Recommendations  were 
made  that  provision  be  made  to  care  for  the  records  then  in 
halls,  basements,  and  warehouses;  that  a  centralized  micro- 
film unit  be  established  rather  than  having  each  agency  go 
into  the  microfilm  business;  and  that  legislation  be  intro- 
duced to  give  microcopies  the  force  of  original  records  when 
introduced  as  evidence  in  court.23 

The  first  step  to  carry  out  these  recommendations  occurred 
when  the  money  for  the  Records  Center  was  appropriated  in 
1947,24  and  the  Budget  Bureau,  after  the  end  of  the  1948- 
1950  biennium,  authorized  the  construction  of  a  building  for 
semicurrent  records.25  A  contract  was  let  during  the  1950- 
1952  biennium  for  a  building,  the  second  floor  of  which  was 
to  be  used  as  a  records  center.26  Actual  construction  did  not 
begin  until  1952;  at  that  time  the  building  was  erected  on 
the  corner  of  West  Lane  and  North  McDowell  streets  in 
Raleigh,  a  site  three  blocks  from  the  State  Capitol. 

The  Records  Center  was  opened  September  2,   1953.27 

21  See  copies  of  letters  from  Christopher  Crittenden  to  State  agency 
heads  in  files  of  Division  of  Archives  and  Manuscripts,  Department  of 
Archives  and  History. 

22  Results  of  the  surveys  of  the  26  agencies  are  to  be  found  in  the  files 
of  the   Department   of  Archives   and   History. 

23  W.  Frank  Burton,  State  Archivist,  to  Henry  L.  Bridges,  State  Auditor, 
December  1,  1952.  See  also  Biennial  Report,  1948-1950,  30. 

24  W.  Frank  Burton  to  Morris  L.  Radoff,  Archivist  and  Records  Ad- 
ministrator, Hall  of  Records,  Annapolis,  Maryland,  September  30,  1953. 

25  Biennial  Report  1948-1950,  11-12. 

26  Biennial  Report,  1950-1952,  30. 

27  From  September,  1953,  until  March,  1955,  the  North  Carolina  Medical 
Care  Commission  occupied  part  of  the  second  floor  space.  See  Quarterly 
Report  of  Division  of  Archives  and  Manuscripts  for  January  1,  1955 — 
March  31,  1955. 
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The  brick  structure  and  the  land  on  which  it  stood  cost 
$375,000.  The  records  area  was  equally  divided  with  a  fire 
wall  and  fire  doors;  the  ceiling  had  a  pitch  of  7  feet,  11 
inches;  the  lights  were  arranged  to  illuminate  three-foot 
aisles;  receiving  ramp  and  freight  elevator  meant  that  rec- 
ords could  be  moved  in  and  out  with  a  minimum  of  effort.28 

Before  occupying  the  building,  plans  had  been  made  for 
the  use  of  the  space.  A  survey  had  been  made  in  1948  to 
ascertain  the  amount  of  space  which  would  be  needed  by 
each  agency  to  house  its  semicurrent  records.  This  particular 
survey,  which  showed  the  needs  of  17  agencies,  revealed  that 
they  would  need  a  total  of  19,327  cubic  feet  to  take  care  of 
their  noncurrent  and  semicurrent  records.29 

North  Carolina  was  the  first  State  to  have  a  records  cen- 
ter.30 When  it  was  opened,  policies  were  established  to  gov- 
ern its  use.  It  was  decided  that  filing  cabinets  would  not  be 
stacked  so  high  as  to  require  the  use  of  ladders  in  servicing 
the  records,  that  five-drawer  filing  cabinets  or  sections  of  five 
steel  transfiles  would  be  permitted  but  no  more.  The  policy  of 
using  steel  transfiles  or  steel  cabinets  was  established,  with 
the  agency  creating  the  records  providing  its  own  filing 
equipment,  and  no  pasteboard  files  were  permitted  except  in 
cases  where  records  were  to  be  microfilmed  rather  than  be 
retained  in  the  Records  Center.  Because  the  inspection  of 
some  records  is  restricted  by  law,  anyone  using  the  records 
had  to  be  duly  authorized  to  do  so  by  the  agency  creating 
the  records.31  Permission  was  refused  when  agencies  wanted 
to  use  space  in  the  new  building  for  storage.32 

Immediately  upon  its  opening,  records  from  eight  agencies 
using  the  fairgrounds  warehouse  were  transferred  to  the  new 
Records  Center.33  Records  in  the  Records  Center  were  nor- 
mally serviced  by  the  agency  of  origin.34  With  the  small  staff 
at  the  Records  Center,  the  Department  of  Archives  and  His- 
tory was  able  to  service  records  to  a  limited  extent  but  was 

28  W.  Frank  Burton  to  Morris  L.  Radoff,  September  30,  1953. 

29  Christopher  Crittenden  to  George  B.  Cherry,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Buildings  and  Grounds,  November  4,  1948. 

30  Morris  L.  Radoff  to  W.  Frank  Burton,  October  5,  1953. 
31 W.  Frank  Burton  to  Rex  Beach,  August  28,  1953. 

32  W.  Frank  Burton  to  Morris  L.  Radoff,  September  30,  1953. 
83  Biennial  Report,  1952-1954,  20. 
34  Biennial  Report,  1954-1956,  19. 
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not  in  a  position  to  do  extensive  research  for  material. 

Prior  to  the  opening  of  the  Records  Center,  steps  had  been 
taken  to  initiate  a  microfilm  program.  The  General  Assembly 
of  1951  provided  that  any  document  which  had  been  repro- 
duced by  any  photostatic,  microfilm,  or  other  such  process 
could  be  admitted  in  evidence  as  the  original  itself.  An  en- 
largement or  facsimile  was  also  admissible  if  the  original 
reproduction  was  still  in  existence;  however,  the  original 
records  could  be  destroyed  after  they  were  photographed 
unless  the  records  were  held  in  a  custodial  or  fiduciary  capac- 
ity or  unless  the  law  required  that  they  be  preserved.35 

This  enactment  meant  that  agencies  which  might  have  had 
some  hesitation  about  having  their  records  filmed  were  ac- 
tually enthusiastic  about  the  space-saving  microfilm. 

Though  a  flatbed  camera  had  been  purchased  in  July, 
1949,  and  a  microfilm  reader  had  been  installed,36  a  central- 
ized microfilm  project  was  not  established  until  July,  1951, 
when  the  Council  of  State  allotted  $14,333  from  the  Contin- 
gency and  Emergency  Fund  to  operate  the  project  for  1951- 
1952.  A  microfilm  unit  was  rented  and  three  staff  members 
were  employed.  During  the  first  11  months  the  program  was 
in  operation,  3,092,244  images  were  photographed  on  429 
reels.  It  was  estimated  that  the  saving  to  the  State  was  $1,643. 

The  success  and  advantages  of  the  program  were  so  ob- 
vious that  the  Council  of  State  allotted  to  the  Department  an 
additional  $25,204  to  continue  the  project  during  the  fiscal 
year  of  1952-1953.37 

On  July  1, 1952,  the  program  was  expanded  by  the  addition 
of  two  workers  and  an  additional  microfilm  unit.38  Microfilm 
equipment  was  secured  on  a  rental  basis,  and  the  project 
functioned  under  the  supervision  of  the  Department's  Divi- 
sion of  Archives  and  Manuscripts.39  An  expanded  microfilm 
proiect  was  made  possible  by  the  1953  General  Assembly. 


40 


85  Session  Laws,  1951,  Chapter  262. 
"Biennial  Report,  1948-1950,  32,  41. 

87  Biennial  Report,  1950-1952,  30-31. 

88  W.  Frank  Burton  to  Irving  Zitmore,  Records  Engineering,  Inc.,  Wash- 
ington, September  8,  1952. 

89 W.  Frank  Burton.  "A  Tar  He*l  Archivist  and  His  Problems,"  The 
American  Archivist,  XV  (July,  1952),  217,  hereinafter  cited  "Tar  Heel 
Archivist." 

40  Biennial  Report,  1952-1954,  20. 
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When  the  new  Records  Center  building  was  completed, 
the  microfilm  staff  was  moved  to  the  building  so  as  to  co- 
ordinate the  microfilm  project  with  the  over-all  records  con- 
trol program.41 

Even  before  the  Department  of  Archives  and  History  en- 
gaged in  microfilming  itself,  its  staff  was  called  on  for  advice 
concerning  filming.  The  State  Highway  and  Public  Works 
Commission,  for  example,  asked  for  advice  concerning  the 
filming  of  approximately  one  million  highway  drawings. 
After  surveying  microfilm  equipment  in  Washington,  at  the 
Navy  Records  Center,  the  Army  Records  Center,  the  National 
Archives,  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  the  Walter  Reed  Hos- 
pital, the  Department's  staff  was  not  only  in  a  position  to 
advise  the  Highway  Department  at  the  time,42  but  valuable 
knowledge  was  acquired  which  proved  helpful  when  the 
Department's  centralized  microfilm  project  was  initiated. 

With  the  Records  Center  a  reality  and  with  the  microfilm 
project  established,  the  Department  knew  that  there  should 
be  a  systematic  means  of  determining  what  records  would  be 
kept  in  the  Records  Center  and  for  how  long,  what  records 
should  be  microfilmed,  and  what  records  were  of  sufficient 
historical  significance  to  merit  space  in  the  Archives. 

The  staff  had  long  worked  with  State  agencies  in  an  ad- 
visory capacity  concerning  the  disposal  of  obsolete  records. 
The  Attorney-General,  interpreting  the  basic  law  governing 
the  Department  of  Archives  and  History  as  it  was  rewritten 
in  1945,  had  indicated  that  the  law  had  eliminated  any  re- 
quirement that  the  Council  of  State  be  consulted  before 
records  were  destroyed.  The  legal  responsibilities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Archives  and  History  with  regard  to  disposal  of 
records  were  clearly  stated.43 

On  January  19,  1948,  the  Director  of  the  Department  had 
sent  a  letter  to  State  agencies  indicating  that  the  Department 
could  not  offer  the  relief  to  space  problems  that  it  would  like, 
but  the  suggestion  was  made  that  prompt  disposal  of  useless 
records  would  afford  one  solution.  Dr.  Crittenden  offered  the 


41  Crittenden,  "The  Record  [s]  Center,"  55. 
a  Biennial  Report,  1948-1950,  31. 


"Harry  McMullen,  Attorney-General,  to  Henry  E.  Kendall,   Chairman, 
Employment  Security  Commission,  August  29,  1946. 
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co-operation  of  the  Department  of  Archives  and  History  in 
working  with  agencies  along  the  lines  suggested.44  By  July, 
1951,  an  Advisory  Committee  on  Disposal  of  Noncurrent 
Records,  made  up  of  representatives  of  State  government, 
counties  and  municipalities,  and  professors  of  history,  had 
been  formed.  The  group  met  in  Raleigh  on  July  19,  1951,  to 
discuss  the  magnitude  of  the  problems  concerning  records. 
The  Committee  also  went  into  the  question  of  microfilming 
and  archival  preservation.  The  members  went  so  far  as  to 
set  up  definite  recommendations  for  schedules  to  govern  rec- 
ords found  in  the  offices  of  county  registers  of  deeds  and 
clerks  of  superior  court.  The  group  asked  Harry  McGalliard, 
Revisor  of  Statutes  with  the  Department  of  Justice,  to  com- 
pile a  list  of  all  laws  relating  to  records  disposal,45  but  such 
a  study  was  not  made  until  some  years  later.46 

Though  the  Advisory  Committee  was  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  and  though  the  Department  continued  to  authorize 
State  agencies  to  dispose  of  records  from  time  to  time,  there 
was  no  systematic  program.  In  the  1948-1950  biennium,  for 
example,  disposal  of  obsolete  records  was  authorized  in  13 
agencies.47  Even  after  the  Records  Center  was  opened,  the 
same  system  of  authorizing  disposal  was  continued,  though 
some  schedules  were  worked  out  to  cover  future  records,  and 
some  records  were  transferred  to  the  Archives.48 

Of  course,  one  of  the  primary  purposes  of  the  Records 
Center  was  to  provide  control  in  the  handling  of  semicurrent 
records  as  well  as  to  provide  security  and  to  alleviate  space 
problems  in  office  buildings.  However,  the  more  or  less  hap- 
hazard way  in  which  schedules  had  been  determined  led  to 
concentration  on  the  best  method  of  actually  controlling  rec- 
ords. Two  developments  resulted.  First,  a  series  of  adminis- 
trative histories  was  undertaken,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  a 
better  understanding  of  the  records  problems  of  the  agen- 
cies; and  second,  a  system  of  inventorying  records  was  adopt- 

44  Christopher  Crittenden  to  heads  of  State  agencies,  January  19,  1948. 

45  Minutes  of  Advisory  Committee  on  Disposal  of  Noncurrent  Records, 
July  19,  1951. 

46  Memory  F.  Blackwelder,  "Records  in  North  Carolina."  Typed  copy  in 
Department  of  Archives  and  History. 

47  Burton,  "Tar  Heel  Archivist,"  216-217. 

48  Biennial  Report,  1950-1952,  30. 
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ed,  which  meant  wiser  disposal  plans,  more  economical 
microfilming,  and  insurance  that  valuable  historical  mate- 
rials would  be  saved  for  the  Archives.  Three  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  Division  of  Archives  and  Manuscripts  were  as- 
signed to  this  program.49 

With  the  aim  of  helping  the  Department  establish  definite 
policies  to  govern  records  management,  still  another  commit- 
tee was  set  up  late  in  1954.  Dr.  W.  T.  Laprade  of  Durham, 
a  member  of  the  Department's  Executive  Board,  had  sug- 
gested the  formation  of  a  committee  to  advise  the  Depart- 
ment on  archival  problems.50  He  indicated  that  the  committee 
would  face  "formidable  difficulties  that  may  require  pro- 
longed study  before  they  are  willing  to  formulate  even  a 
tentative  policy."  Dr.  Laprade  felt  that  questions  would  be 
involved  which  only  active  historians  could  fully  appreciate.51 

Consequently,  nine  university  and  college  professors,  rep- 
resenting the  University  of  North  Carolina,  Duke  University, 
and  Davidson  College,  were  asked  to  serve.  Dr.  James  W. 
Patton,  of  the  University  at  Chapel  Hill,  became  chairman.52 
The  first  meeting  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Records 
Preservation  was  called  for  February  4,  1955.  Dr.  Laprade 
and  Frank  Burton,  State  Archivist,  made  statements  con- 
cerning records  management  and  the  members  toured  the 
Archives  and  the  Records  Center.53 

Before  the  second  meeting,  a  list  of  articles  appearing  in 
The  American  Archivist 54  and  reprints  of  an  article  by  the 
Director  of  the  Department  on  the  North  Carolina  Records 
Center  had  been  circulated  so  that  members  could  inform 
themselves  on  records  management  practices.  In  acknowl- 
edging receipt  of  the  North  Carolina  article,  one  Committee 
member  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Department  was 
"already  so  cognizant  of  the  problems  and  so  familiar  with 

*9  Biennial  Report,  1952-1954,  8,  20,  22, 

50  Christopher  Crittenden  to  W.  T.  Laprade,  October  8,  1954. 

51 W.  T.  Laprade  to  Christopher  Crittenden,  November  9,  1954. 

52  Report  to  the  Executive  Board  [of  the  Department  of  Archives  and 
History]  by  the  Director  for  the  Quarter  Ending  March  31,  1955. 

53  See  Agenda  for  meeting  of  February  4,  1955,  and  also  Report  to  the 
Executive  Board  by  the  Director  for  the  Quarter  Ending  March  31,  1955. 

u  James  W.  Patton  to  Committee  members,  February  26,  1955. 
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the  possibilities  of  the  disposal  of  records  that  our  committee 
is  a  superfluous  one." 55 

Evidently  others  shared  this  opinion.  Only  the  Chairman 
and  two  members  of  the  Committee  attended  the  April  1, 
1955,  meeting.  A  report  was  given  on  procedures  followed 
by  other  States.  The  Committee  was  furnished  information 
on  records  transferred  to  the  Archives,  and  copies  of  an  ad- 
ministrative history  and  inventory  of  records  were  circulated. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting,  the  Chairman  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  two  meetings  had  been  worthwhile  in  that 
the  members  had  gained  an  over-all  picture  of  the  Depart- 
ment's work  in  records  administration.  He  raised  a  question 
concerning  the  future  role  of  the  Committee.  The  statement 
was  then  made  that  the  field  was  being  well-covered  and  a 
motion  was  passed  that  Committee  members  be  available  in 
the  future  to  give  advice  on  specific  problems  which  might 
arise  but  that  regular  meetings  be  discontinued.56 

The  staff  of  the  Department  was,  thereby,  left  by  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  to  formulate  its  own  policies  in  records 
management.  Efforts  were  continued  by  those  working  in 
the  field  to  systematize  the  program. 

Progress  was  made  when  a  physical  consolidation  occurred 
and  the  entire  records  management  staff  was  moved  to  the 
Records  Center  Building  from  the  Education  Building  in  the 
summer  of  1956.57  Partitions  put  up  after  the  building  was 
completed  provided  office  space  apart  from  the  stack  areas. 

The  records  management  program  has  continued  in  two 
sections— the  inventory  program  and  the  microfilm  project. 
Each  is  dependent  on  the  other.  Schedules  indicate  the  ulti- 
mate fate  of  each  series  of  records  and  show  which  records 
are  to  be  microfilmed.58  Three  trained  Archivists  I,  who  are 
in  a  position  to  give  advice  and  assistance  to  State  agencies 
concerning  their  records  problems  and  who  can  judge  the 
historical  and  research  value  of  records,  are  assigned  to  the 
program  of  inventorying  and  scheduling.59  They  are  guided 

"Fletcher  M.  Green  to  Christopher  Crittenden,  March  3,  1955. 
M  Minutes  of  Advisory  Committee  on  Records  Preservation,  April  1,  1955. 
67  Biennial  Report,  1954-1956,  7. 
58  Biennial  Report,  1954-1956,  16,  18. 

69  Records  Management  in  North   Carolina,   leaflet  published  by   North 
Carolina  Department  of  Archives  and  History,  1957. 
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by  policies,  adopted  by  the  Department,  to  govern  records 
administration.60 

The  schedules,  which  are  followed  when  an  inventory  is 
approved  by  the  head  of  the  agency  creating  the  records  and 
by  the  Director  of  the  Department  of  Archives  and  History, 
make  provision  for  each  series  of  records.  Some  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  Records  Center  for  a  definite  limited  period  of 
time,  others  are  microfilmed,  still  others  are  destroyed  by 
agencies  when  they  become  obsolete,  and  the  records  that 
seem  to  have  research  value  are  preserved  permanently  in 
the  Archives. 

The  Records  Center  has  provided  needed  space  for  the 
filing  of  semicurrent  records,  and  it  has  also  provided  space 
for  the  microfilm  project.  Through  a  planned  program  of 
microfilming,  through  use  of  the  space  in  the  Records  Center, 
and  through  careful  evaluation  of  records,  the  records  man- 
agement program  provides  proper  controls  over  noncurrent 
records  at  minimum  expense  to  the  State. 

As  of  July  1,  1958,  up-to-date  inventories  had  been  com- 
pleted for  21  State  agencies,  and  another  five  were  in  process. 
Two  of  the  first  inventories,  finished  in  1953  and  1954,  need 
to  be  revised;  they  are  not  included  in  the  21  considered  to 
be  adequate. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  microfilm  program  through 
June  30,  1958,  the  Department  of  Archives  and  History  mi- 
crofilmed 30,860,274  images;  this  work  is  now  being  done  at 
the  rate  of  ten  to  twelve  million  images  each  biennium. 
Records  on  film  occupy  only  one  to  two  per  cent  of  the  space 
needed  to  file  the  originals.  In  most  instances,  a  security  copy 
of  film  is  retained  at  the  Records  Center,  to  be  transferred  to 
the  Archives,  and  a  copy  is  sent  to  the  agency  which  created 
the  records.  Microfilming  had  been  done  for  19  State  agen- 
cies and  had  been  scheduled  for  four  others  as  of  July  1, 
1958.  Four  Clerks  II  are  employed  on  the  microfilm  project 
full  time. 

Because  of  microfilming  and  scheduling,  it  has  been  pos- 
sible to  destroy  20,692  cubic  feet  of  records  at  the  Records 

80  Memory  F.  Blackwelder,  "Handbook  of  Procedures  and  Policies:  Rec- 
ords Management  Program,"  mimeographed  manual  issued  by  North  Caro- 
lina Department  of  Archives  and  History,  1957. 
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Center.  With  few  exceptions,  the  original  records  are  de- 
stroyed after  they  have  been  microfilmed.  Schedules  have 
provided  for  the  destruction  of  10,876  cubic  feet  of  records 
by  agencies  themselves.  Thus  a  total  of  31,568  cubic  feet  of 
records  has  been  destroyed.  To  contain  these  records,  4,932 
four-drawer  filing  cabinets  would  have  been  needed.  At 
$63.75  per  cabinet  (the  State  contract  price),  and  allowing 
six  square  feet  of  space  for  each  four-drawer  cabinet,  at  $2.00 
per  square  foot  each  year,  a  total  of  $462,412.50  would  have 
been  needed  to  provide  adequate  equipment  and  space  for 
these  records  had  they  been  saved  after  becoming  obsolete. 
The  total  program,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  the  building,  has 
cost  $246,274.96,  meaning  a  saving  to  the  State  of  $216,- 
137.54.  This  is  $28,637.54  more  than  enough  to  pay  for  the 
Department's  share  of  the  building  in  which  the  Records 
Center  is  located. 

Through  June  30,  1958,  5,036  cubic  feet  of  the  most  valu- 
able records  had  been  put  under  schedule  for  protection  in 
the  Archives.  They  had,  therefore,  been  assured  permanent 
preservation.  Some  of  these  records  have  already  been  trans- 
ferred and  others  are  under  schedule  to  be  transferred  when 
the  agency  of  origin  has  ceased  to  need  them  for  adminis- 
trative purposes.  Still  other  records  are  under  schedules  pro- 
viding that  they  be  "weeded"  so  that  routine  records  will  be 
discarded  without  risking  the  destruction  of  records  possess- 
ing historical  significance. 

Controls  are  maintained  so  that  there  is  constant  turnover 
of  records  and  those  which  become  obsolete  are  destroyed 
promptly.  A  shredding  machine  has  replaced  the  old  method 
of  burning  useless  records.  The  office  areas  were  repainted 
in  the  spring  of  1958;  concrete  seal  was  applied  to  the  floors. 

A  procedural  handbook  was  written  for  the  use  of  the  rec- 
ords management  staff.  A  mimeographed  pamphlet  and  a 
printed  leaflet  have  done  much  to  publicize  the  program  and 
make  State  agencies  aware  of  the  services  available  without 
cost  to  them.  The  demand  for  help  is  increasing  as  the  word 
spreads  and  the  results  of  the  program  become  known  to 
State  agencies. 

Though  much  has  been  accomplished  in  the  past  decade, 
plans  are  being  made  to  strengthen  the  records  management 
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program.  Microfilm  equipment,  which  was  rented  for  several 
years,  was  purchased  in  1957.  Plans  to  keep  the  equipment 
up  to  date  and  requests  for  appropriations  have  been  made. 
To  enable  the  Department  of  Archives  and  History  to  make 
maximum  use  of  the  space,  shelving  is  to  replace  filing  cab- 
inets at  the  Records  Center.  The  first  shelving  was  installed 
in  the  fall  of  1958.61  The  capacity  for  records  will  be  nearly 
doubled  by  this  move.62 

In  planning  for  the  future,  the  Department  has  received 
assistance  from  the  Department  of  Administration  and  from 
the  Commission  on  the  Reorganization  of  State  Government. 
The  Commission  took  an  interest  in  records  management  as 
a  result  of  a  conflict  in  the  law,  and  the  members  reviewed 
the  program  with  the  idea  of  making  recommendations  to 
the  1959  General  Assembly.  The  1957  legislative  body,  in 
setting  up  the  General  Services  Division,  provided  that  the 
Division  be  required  to  establish  and  operate  records  cen- 
ters.63 The  Department  of  Archives  and  History  was,  of 
course,  already  carrying  out  this  function.  Appearing  before 
the  Commission  on  January  31,  1958,  H.  G.  Jones,  State 
Archivist,  explained  the  Department's  program  to  the  group 
and  answered  questions.64 

A  report  on  records  management,  prepared  by  the  Insti- 
tute of  Government  for  the  Commission,  summarized  the 
program  for  the  members.  In  reviewing  the  developments, 
the  report  pointed  out  the  fact  that  the  program's  success 
depended  on  voluntary  co-operation  of  various  State  agen- 
cies.65 

61  After  this  article  was  written,  the  erection  of  shelving  and  the  transfer 
of  records  from  filing  cabinets  to  boxes  was  completed  in  approximately 
one-half  of  the  Records  Center.  The  project  was  finished  early  in  1959. 
Plans  for  a  continuation  of  the  change  in  the  large  room  still  containing 
filing  cabinets  are  expected  to  be  carried  out  in  the  1959-1960  fiscal  year. 

82  The  information  on  the  current  program  and  future  plans  is  taken 
from  the  report  prepared  for  the  Commission  on  the  Reorganization  of 
State  Government  by  the  Department  of  Archives  and  History  in  April, 
1958,  and  from  records  maintained  in  the  Records  Center  files.  Figures 
are  as  of  July  1,  1958. 

63  Session  Laws,  1957,  Chapter  215. 

64  H.  G.  Jones  to  David  Clark,  Chairman,  Commission  on  the  Reorganiza- 
tion of  State  Government,  February  19,  1958. 

65  John  L.  Sanders,  "A  Report  on  State  Public  Records  Control,"  prepared 
for  the  Commission  on  the  Reorganization  of  State  Government  by  the 
Institute  of  Government,  Chapel  Hill. 
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The  Commission  called  for  a  hearing  in  April,  1958.  In 
accepting  the  invitation  to  appear  before  the  group,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Department  of  Archives  and  History,  asked  the 
Commission  members  to  allow  time  for  a  visit  to  the  Records 
Center  in  connection  with  the  hearing.66  The  hearing  had  to 
be  postponed  until  May  19,  1958,  and  on  that  date,  the  Com- 
mission members  met,  heard  presentations  by  representatives 
of  the  Department  of  Archives  and  History  and  the  General 
Services  Division,  and  made  a  visit  to  the  Records  Center.67 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  hearing,  the  Commission  asked  for 
suggestions  as  to  changes  in  the  laws  affecting  records  man- 
agement. These  suggestions,  submitted  by  the  Department, 
were  incorporated  in  the  Commission's  tentative  report.68  The 
Commission  recommended  that  the  provisions  with  regard 
to  the  operation  of  records  centers  by  the  General  Services 
Division  be  stricken  from  the  law  and  that  the  basic  law  of 
the  Department  of  Archives  and  History  be  strengthened  so 
as  to  make  a  records  management  program  one  of  the  man- 
datory functions  of  the  Department.  Under  the  proposed 
changes,  State  agencies  would  be  required  to  work  with  the 
Department  when  inventories  of  records  were  undertaken.69 
This  report,  if  adopted  by  the  1959  General  Assembly,  will 
permit  the  Department  of  Archives  and  History  to  conduct 
a  stronger  records  management  program  than  ever  before.70 

Though  much  remains  to  be  done,  the  records  manage- 
ment program  in  North  Carolina  has  grown  in  prestige,  and 
its  accomplishments  have  been  recognized  and  appreciated 

66  David  Clark  to  Christopher  Crittenden,  March  28,  1958;  and  reply  from 
Christopher  Crittenden  to  David  Clark,  April  3,  1958. 

67  Memorandum  from  Christopher  Crittenden  to  heads  of  divisions  of  the 
Department  of  Archives  and  History,  May  20,  1958. 

68  The  Commission's  final  report,  issued  in  November,  1958,  after  this 
article  was  completed,  incorporated  the  suggestions  made  in  the  tentative 
report.  In  addition  to  approving  plans  for  shelving,  the  Commission  also 
suggested  that  additional  space  be  made  available  when  needed.  The  report 
indicated  that  consideration  should  be  given  to  turning  over  to  the  De- 
partment of  Archives  and  History  the  first  floor  of  the  building  in  which 
the  Records  Center  is  located  and  making  other  provision  for  housing  the 
textbook  distribution  operation  now  located  on  that  floor.  See  Seventh  Re- 
port  of  the  Commission  on  Reorganization  of  State  Government:  Public 
Records  Management,  November,  1958. 

69  Tentative  Draft  of  Report  of  the  Commission  on  Reorganization  of 
State  Government:  Public  Records  Management,  [1958],  6-7. 

70  After  this  article  was  completed,  House  Bill  26  was  enacted  into  law 
by  the  1959  General  Assembly.  The  new  law  (Session  Laws,  1959,  Chapter 
68),  incorporating  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission  on  Reorganiza- 
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by  personnel  of  State  agencies  who  have  found  the  program 
worthwhile.71  Records  management  is  saving  money  for  the 
taxpayer;  records  of  historical  significance  or  research  value 
are  being  protected;  records  of  temporary  usefulness  are 
being  destroyed  when  they  have  no  further  value;  valuable 
office  space  is  being  released  for  more  pressing  needs.72 

In  the  Department's  twentieth  Biennial  Report,  covering 
the  period  from  July  1,  1942,  through  June  30,  1944,  a  section 
entitled  "The  Department  and  the  Future"  indicated  that 

An  enlarged  program  of  handling  the  state  archives  should 
be  conducted.  Under  the  present  law  any  state,  county,  or  other 
public  official  is  authorized  and  empowered  to  turn  over  to  the 
Department  any  noncurrent  records  in  his  custody,  and  the  De- 
partment is  required  to  provide  for  their  permanent  preserva- 
tion— with  a  provision  for  the  disposal  of  useless  archives. 
Under  this  authority,  large  quantities  of  noncurrent  state 
archives  have  been  turned  over  to  the  Department,  and  a  coop- 
erative program  is  being  developed  whereby  the  Department 
assists  other  state  departments  and  agencies  in  taking  over  non- 
current  records  which  have  value  and  in  disposing  of  those 
which  are  useless.  This  program  should  be  developed  and  broad- 
ened so  that  ultimately,  as  soon  as  any  state  archives  become 
non-current,  they  will  come  under  the  control  of  the  Department 
of  Archives  and  History.73 

What  was  a  look  into  the  future  in  the  early  forties  is  a  reality 
today. 

tion  of  State  Government,  specifically  provides  that  public  officials  shall 
assist  the  Department  of  Archives  and  History  in  the  preparation  of  in- 
ventories of  records  and  schedules  to  govern  the  disposition  of  records.  It 
further  provides  that  the  Department,  in  so  far  as  staff  and  facilities  are 
available,  shall  make  space  available  in  the  Records  Center  and  in  the 
Archives  and  render  other  needed  assistance,  including  microfilming,  in 
order  to  help  agencies  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  schedules.  The  De- 
partment is  expressly  authorized  and  required  to  conduct  a  records  man- 
agement program,  and  the  provision  of  the  1957  statute,  concerning  the 
function  of  the  General  Services  Division  in  the  field  of  records  manage- 
ment, is  deleted. 

71  Crittenden,  "The  Record  [s]  Center,"  56. 

72  The  News  and  Observer   (Raleigh),  February  9,  1958. 

73  Biennial  Report,  1942-1944,  57-58. 


THE  JOURNAL  OF  EBENEZER  HAZARD 
IN  NORTH  CAROLINA,  1777  AND  1778 

Edited  by  Hugh  Buckner  Johnston  * 

Ebenezer  Hazard1  (January  15,  1744/5- June  13,  1817) 
was  a  son  of  Samuel  Hazard  of  Philadelphia,  an  educated 
merchant  who  had  himself  done  considerable  traveling.  The 
younger  Hazard  was  graduated  from  the  College  of  New 
Jersey  (Princeton)  with  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  1765.  He 
worked  in  a  New  York  bookshop  until  October  5,  1775,  when 
he  was  appointed  the  local  postmaster.  A  little  over  a  year 
later  he  was  appointed  Surveyor  (i.e.,  Inspector)  by  Post- 
master General  Richard  Bache.  Having  orders  to  regulate 
the  Continental  postal  route2  between  Philadelphia  and  Sa- 
vannah, Hazard  made  a  preliminary  trip  to  Edenton  and  back 


*  Mr.  Hugh  Buckner  Johnston  is  Assistant  Professor  of  Modern  Foreign 
Languages  at  Atlantic  Christian  College,  Wilson. 

1  Dumas  Malone  and  others  (ed.),  Dictionary  of  American  Biography 
(New  York,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  22  volumes,  Index  volume,  and  Sup- 
plement One  [XXI],  and  Supplement  Two  [XXII],  1928—),  VIII,  469- 
470. 

2  It  is  of  real  importance  to  compare  the  North  Carolina  section  of 
Hazard's  route  with  the  Colonial  "Route  from  Suffolk  in  Virginia  to 
the  Boundary  House  of  North  and  South  Carolina  on  the  Sea  Coast," 
which  was  reported  from  Brunswick  Town  on  January  3,  1766,  in  a  letter 
from  Governor  William  Tryon  to  Benjamin  Barons,  Esq.,  Deputy  Post 
Master  General  for  the   Southern  District. 

Miles 

From  Suffolk  to  Cottons  Ferry  on  Chowan  River   40 

Appletree  Ferry  on  the  Roanoke   ...    30 

Salters  on  Tar  or  Pamlico  River  35 

Kemp's  Ferry  on  Neuse            do 28 

Newbern     10 

Trentbridge     13 

Mrs  Warburton's 13 

Snead's  on  New  River  Ferry    26 

Sage's     13 

Collins     14 

Wilmington 15 

Brunswick 15 

The  Ferry    2 

To  Bells 20 

The  Boundary  House    23 

Total  miles 297 

William  L.  Saunders  (ed.),  The  Colonial  Records  of  North  Carolina   (Ra- 
leigh, 10  volumes,  1890),  VII,  148-149. 
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between  May  15  and  July  8,  1777,  followed  by  a  complete 
round  trip  to  Savannah  between  October  8,  1777,  to  March  5, 
1778. 

The  fact  that  Hazard  was  both  intelligent  and  highly  edu- 
cated greatly  increases  the  value  and  importance  of  the  often 
detailed  observations  that  he  recorded  in  his  two-volume 
manuscript  entitled  "The  Journal  of  Ebenezer  Hazard/'  Fred 
Shelley  suggests,  in  editing  "The  Journal  of  Ebenezer  Hazard 
in  Virginia,  1777," 3  that  the  latter  may  have  intended  the 
two  volumes  as  source  material  for  the  "American  Geog- 
raphy" that  he  contemplated  but  never  wrote.  The  leisure- 
liness  of  Hazard's  journey  would  have  allowed  him  sufficient 
time  and  opportunity  for  collecting  many  of  the  basic  docu- 
ments on  early  American  history  that  appeared  some  years 
later  in  his  Historical  Collections.4 

Hazard  continued  in  the  office  of  Postal  Surveyor  until  his 
term  as  Postmaster  General  of  The  United  States  from  Janu- 
ary 28,  1782,  to  September  26,  1789.  He  visited  a  son  at 
Huntsville,  Alabama,  in  1816  but  does  not  appear  to  have 
taken  any  notes  on  that  trip.  The  "Journal"  was  handed  down 
in  the  family  until  1945,  when  Spencer  Hazard  gave  it  to 
the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania.5 

The  two  extracts  which  follow  were  taken  from  a  micro- 
film copy  of  the  original  manuscript  secured  through  the 
courtesy  of  this  organization.  Although  Alonzo  T.  Dill  made 
several  references  in  Governor  Tryon  and  His  Palace6  to 
Hazard's  visit  to  New  Bern,  the  fascinating  details  of  the 
remainder  of  the  1777  and  1778  journeys  into  North  Caro- 
lina have  not  previously  appeared  in  print. 

Suffolk,  Virginia,  to  Edenton,  June  12-June  20,  1777 

June  12.  Intended  setting  out  for  Edenton,  but  being  informed 
that  some  Swamps  through  which  I  must  ride  are  probably- 
impassable  by  the  late  heavy  Rains,  I  think  it  adviseable  to  stay 

3  The  Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography,  LXII  (Richmond, 
October,  1954),  400-423. 

4  Ebenezer  Hazard,  Historical  Collections  (Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania: 
2  volumes,  1792  and  1794). 

5  No.  1398  in  the  Guide  to  the  Manuscript  Collections  of  the  Historical 
Society  of  Pennsylvania  (Philadelphia,  1950). 

eAlonza  T.  Dill,  Governor  Tryon  and  His  Palace  (Chapel  Hill,  1955), 
120,  185,  188,  and  240,  hereinafter  cited  as  Dill,  Tryon's  Palace. 
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till  Tomorrow. — Saw  Mr.  Lunen7  early  this  Morning:  he  is  as 
drunk  as  ever. — One  Purcel  is  in  Confinement  in  this  Town,  upon 
Suspicion  of  being  concerned  with  Murphy  in  forging  Drafts  on 
the  Treasury. — There  is  a  great  Deal  of  Tar  &  Turpentine  here ; 
I  am  told  that  it  is  made  a  few  Miles  off,  &  that  very  large  Quan- 
tities are  annually  made  in  this  Part  of  Virginia.  It  sells  today 
for  9/6  Pr  Bbl. — Yesterday  was  very  sultry  before  the  Rain; 
this  Day  is  almost  intolerably  hot. — Lodged,  by  Invitation,  at 
Col.  Willis  Riddick's.8 

13th.  I  find  that  Tar  &  Turpentine  are  the  Staple  of  the  South 
Parts  of  Virginia. — Set  out  early  in  Company  with  Co.  Morgan,9 
Capt.  Chas.  Biddle10  &  a  Mr.  Shoemaker  of  PhiK— After  riding 
about  6  or  7  miles  from  Suffolk  we  came  to  one  of  the  Swamps 
mentioned  yesterday ;  the  Water  in  the  Post  Road  was  up  to  my 
Horse's  Knees ;  this  Place  was  about  150  Yards  in  Length.  About 
three  Miles  farther  we  came  to  another  of  these  Swamps,  on 
which  the  Water  on  the  Post  Road  extended,  as  near  as  I  could 
judge,  a  Quarter  of  a  Mile,  &  for  about  half  that  Distance  it  was 
with  Difficulty  I  could  keep  my  Knees  out  of  it;  had  I  come  to 
this  Place  yesterday  I  certainly  could  not  have  crossed  it.  It  is  a 
fortunate  Circumstance  for  Travellers  that  the  Bottoms  of  These 
Places  consist  of  Land  which  being  wet  is  very  firm,  &  as  there 
are  no  Stumps  or  Roots  in  the  Road  there  is  no  Danger  of  the 
Horses  Stumbling:  it  is,  however,  a  scandalous  Thing  that  the 
Legislature  do  not  order  Bridges  to  be  built  there.  This  last 
mentioned  Swamp  empties  into  another  called  the  Dismal 
Swamp11  which  is  about  50  Miles  in  Length,  &  15  Miles  in 
Breadth:  in  this  is  a  Lake  5  Miles  long  &  from  3  to  4  Broad, 
which  was  first  discovered  about  20  Years  ago,  as  I  am  informed. 
About  six  Miles  from  the  second  Swamp  I  rode  through  is  the 


7  The  Reverend  Mr.  Patrick  Lunan,  "on  Account  of  his  111  behaviour  and 
neglect  of  duty  in  the  Churches,"  was  finally  dismissed  by  the  Upper 
Parish  of  Nansemond  County.  Wilmer  L.  Hall  (ed.),  The  Vestry  Book  of 
the  Upper  Parish,  Nansemond  County,  Virginia,  17US-1793  (Richmond, 
1949),  xliii,  hereinafter  cited  as  Hall,  Nansemond  Vestry  Book. 

8  Colonel  Willis  Riddick  was  a  Churchwarden,  Sheriff,  Militia  Officer, 
and  Tobacco  Collector  in  the  Upper  Parish.  Hall,  Nansemond  Vestry  Book, 
87,  92,  120,  and  256. 

9  This  was  either  Colonel  George  Morgan,  Deputy  Commissioner  General 
for  purchases  in  the  Western  District  of  Pennsylvania;  or  Colonel  Jacob 
Morgan,  Jr.,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Militia,  1775-1779. 

10  There  was  a  Captain  Charles  Biddle  in  the  Continental  Navy.  Francis 
B.  Heitman,  Historical  Register  of  Officers  of  the  Continental  Army 
during  the  War  of  the  Revolution  (Washington,  D.  C,  1914),  hereinafter 
cited  as  Heitman,  Historical  Register  of  Continental  Officers. 

11  The  Dismal  Swamp  has  been  reduced  by  drainage  from  2,200  square 
miles  to  750  square  miles,  much  of  which  area  is  still  virtually  an  un- 
broken wilderness.  Blackwell  P.  Robinson  (ed.),  The  North  Carolina  Guide 
(Chapel  Hill  [second  edition],  1955),  287,  hereinafter  cited  as  Robinson, 
North  Carolina  Guide. 
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Line  between  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  I  saw  great  Num- 
bers of  Pines  which  were  cut  to  get  Turpentine :  a  large  Notch  is 
cut  in  the  Trees  cross-wise,  the  lower  Part  of  which  is  hollowed 
to  receive  the  Turpentine ;  a  pretty  large  Slip  is  cut  off  the  Tree 
on  the  upper  Part  of  the  Notch. — Tar  is  made  by  taking  a  Parcel 
of  Pine  Knots  or  other  Parts  of  the  Trees  which  contain  a  large 
Quantity  of  Turpentine,  &  piling  them  up,  covering  &  burning 
them  in  the  same  Manner  as  Blacksmiths  in  the  Country  usually 
do  their  Wood  which  they  intend  for  Charcoal :  A  Trough  is  dug 
all  round  the  Pile,  with  Drains  communicating  with  both,  which 
all  empty  themselves  into  a  large  Hole,  from  which  the  Tar  is 
taken  out  &  put  into  Barrels.  The  Coals  serve  for  the  same  Pur- 
poses with  other  Charcoal. 

In  one  Part  of  the  Road  [I]  met  with  large  Quantities  of  a 
fine,  light,  soft  Kind  of  Grass  which  had  been  blown  by  the  Wind 
out  of  an  adjoining  Field :  it  was  the  Color  of  Flax,  &  branched 
in  a  very  singular  manner.  Breakfasted  at  a  House  called  the 
Folly12  in  North  Carolina.  I  forgot  to  mention  that  in  crossing 
the  second  Swamp  all  Cap1.  Biddle's  Cloathes  &c  in  his  Chair 
Box13  got  wet:  when  I  overtook  him  I  found  him  drying  them 
on  the  Bushes.  Dined  late  at  a  Cap*.  Sumner's,14  21  Miles  from 
Edenton,  a  tolerably  good  House  where  we  met  with  civil  Usage. 
At  6  oClock  in  the  Evening  my  Company  (among  whom  was  a 
Mr.  Vashon15  of  Baltimore,  whom  I  forgot  to  mention)  deter- 
mined to  set  out  for  Edenton ;  but  as  the  Distance  was  great,  & 
I  was  informed  there  were  more  Swamps  &  a  very  dangerous 
Bridge  to  be  passed,  &  no  House  on  the  Road  where  it  was  prob- 
able we  could  lodge,  I  thought  it  best  to  stay  at  Sumner's,  & 
they  went  off  &  left  me. — The  Road  today  excepting  the  Swamps 
has  been  exceeding  good. — The  Land  in  the  Part  of  North  Caro- 
lina I  have  passed  through  appears  to  be  better  than  that  in  the 
lower  Parts  of  Virginia,  &  produce  good  Oak  &  other  Timber ; — 
the  Farming  looks  much  like  that  in  Pennsylvania,  but  I  meet 
with  no  Meadow  yet. — At  Sumner's  is  a  large  Cypress  (white 


M"The  Folly"  appeared  on  both  Henry  Mouzon's  Map  of  1775  and  John 
Collet's  Map  of  1777. 

13  This  was  a  storage  compartment  in  the  bottom  of  a  riding  chair. 

"On  April  4,  1776,  the  Provincial  Congress  at  Halifax  commissioned 
Lieutenant  James  Sumner  of  the  Second  Company  of  Light  Horse  Troops. 
John  H.  Wheeler,  Historical  Sketches  of  North  Carolina  (Philadelphia,  2 
volumes,  1851),  I,  80,  hereinafter  cited  as  Wheeler,  Historical  Sketches. 
James  Sumner  died  in  Gates  County  in  1787.  In  1790  Mrs.  Mourning  Sum- 
ner was  listed  with  two  males,  two  females,  and  ten  slaves.  Heads  of 
Families  at  the  First  Census  of  the  United  States  Taken  in  the  Year 
1790:  North  Carolina  (Washington,  D.  C,  1908),  24,  hereinafter  cited 
as  Census  of  1790. 

M  On  April  11,  1794,  Charles  Vashon  was  buried  in  St.  Paul's  Cemetery 
in  the  City  of  Baltimore. 
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Cedar)   Swamp.  Though  there  has  been  a  fine  Air  today,  the 
Heat  has  been  so  great  as  to  give  me  a  violent  Head-Ach. 

The  Virginians  who  are  rich  are  in  general  sensible,  polite, 
hospitable,  &  of  an  independent  Spirit; — the  poor  are  ignorant 
&  abject; — all  are  of  an  inquisitive  Turn,  &  in  many  other  In- 
stances very  much  resemble  the  People  of  Connecticut,  but  differ 
widely  from  them  in  their  Morals;  the  former  being  much  ad- 
dicted to  Gambling,  drinking,  swearing,  horse-racing,  Cock- 
fighting,  &  most  Kinds  of  Dissipation. — There  is  a  much  greater 
Disparity  between  the  Rich  &  Poor  in  Virginia  than  any  of  the 
Northern  States.  Lodged  at  Cap*.  Sumner's,  who  keeps  as  good 
an  House  as  the  Times  will  admit  of.  Variety  of  Provision  must 
not  be  expected  in  this  Country  at  this  Time  of  the  Year ;  Bacon 
is  almost  the  only  Dish  to  be  had,  &  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  have 
dined  any  where  since  I  first  entered  Maryland  but  Bacon  was 
upon  the  Table. 

June  14th.  Set  out  early  for  Edenton  where  I  breakfasted, 
&  met  with  my  Company  again.  The  Road  from  Sumner's  to 
Edenton  is  not  as  good  as  from  Suffolk  to  Sumner's,  (excluding 
the  Swamps)  being  more  sandy  &  the  Land  is  many  Places 
deep.— 

The  Country  is  a  Pine  Barren.  The  Ticks,  Gnats  &  Horse  Flies 
are  very  troublesome;  particularly  the  latter,  which  are  large, 
vigorous,  &  endowed  with  no  small  Share  of  Perseverence ;  if 
they  once  get  fixed  upon  a  Horse,  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to 
remove  them.  My  Companions  set  out  for  the  Southward,  but 
the  Heat  is  so  intense  I  cannot  stand  it  &  have  determined  to 
return.  Edenton  is  a  small  Town  (the  Capital  of  Chowan  County) 
situate  upon  Albemarle  Sound;  the  Houses  in  general  are  low, 
wooden  Buildings  &  much  scattered. — The  Hon :  Joseph  Hewes16 
&  three  other  Gentn.  are  building  a  Rope-Walk17  here  wch.  I 
imagine  will  be  the  best  on  the  Continent.  The  Sound  at  Edenton 
is  twelve  Miles  wide,  &  in  blustering  Weather  the  Navigation  is 
very  dangerous ;  the  Water  is  fresh,  has  no  Currents,  &  is  crossed 
in  open  Boats  badly  fitted.  This  Ferry  must  be  crossed  by  all 
who  go  by  the  lower  Road,  as  it  is  called,  to  Charlestown  ;18  the 
other,  or  upper  Road,  goes  through  Hallifax;  the  Country  upon 
it,  I  am  told,  is  well  settled,  &  all  the  large  Ferries  are  avoided 
by  going  that  Way. — Some  Quakers  in  North  Carolina  have 
lately  emancipated  their  Negroes,  &  the  Assembly  have  passed 


16  Joseph  Hewes  (1735-1779)  of  Edenton,  a  wealthy  shipbuilder  and  also 
one  of  the  North  Carolina  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
was  born  in  New  Jersey  and  was  buried  in  Philadelphia.  Robinson,  North 
Carolina  Guide,  181. 

17  This  was  a  long,  low  building  used  for  the  manufacture  of  rope. 

18  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 
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a  Law  for  apprehending  the  Negroes,  and  selling  them  as  Slaves ; 
the  Money  to  be  put  into  the  public  Treasury.  The  Reason  as- 
signed for  this  Proceeding,  I  am  told,  is  that  the  Quakers  refuse 
to  give  Security  that  the  Negroes  shall  not  become  Burthensome 
to  the  State.  I  think  this  Conduct  cannot  be  vindicated;  it  is 
infamous  &  a  violent  breach  of  Faith,  as  well  as  an  intrusion 
upon  private  Property,  &  directly  repugnant  to  every  principle 
upon  which  we  contend  for  Liberty.  It  certainly  would  have  been 
better  to  allow  of  the  Emancipation  &  passed  a  Law  that  such 
Negroes  as  could  not  maintain  themselves,  &  actually  became 
burthensome  to  the  State,  should,  when  they  became  so,  be  hired 
as  Servants  to  some  Person  who  should  maintain  them. — I  am 
told,  that  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Assembly,  a  Dispute  arose  be- 
tween them  &  the  Senate,  which  should  be  the  Upper  House ;  it 
was  determined  by  a  Majority  of  Votes,  &  as  each  County  send 
two  Assembly  Men  &  but  one  Senator,  the  Assembly  carried  it 
of  Course.  A  Vessel  is  lately  arrived  at  Edenton  from  Cape 
Francois19  wtb.  117  Pigs  of  Lead  &  100  french  Hhds.  (about  60 
gall8,  each)  of  Rum,  belonging  to  Congress ;  the  Lead  is  Part  of 
a  large  Cargo  from  old  France,  which  has  been  distributed 
among  a  number  of  small  Vessels  to  prevent  its  falling  into  the 
Hands  of  the  Enemy;  brass  Field  Pieces,  I  am  told,  formed  a 
Part  of  it.  Lodged  at  George  Gray's,20  a  pretty  good  House,  at 
which  I  met  with  Cap*.  Fairchild 21  of  New  York. 

June  15th.  Last  Night  a  Sloop  arrived  from  St.  Croix22 — 
loaded  with  Rum.  Dined  with  the  Hon.  Joseph  Hewes  Esqr.  for- 
merly Member  of  Congress  for  this  State,  but  left  out  now  as  he 
has  served  3  years,  &  the  People  think  that  a  sufficient  Length 
of  Time  for  one  Man  to  be  entrusted  with  so  much  Power. 

I  learned  in  Virginia  that  Richard  Henry  Lee23  was  not  con- 
tinued in  Congress  by  that  State,  because  he  leased  his  lands 
upon  Condition  that  the  Rent  should  be  paid  in  hard  Money  or 


19  The  Port  of  Cape  Francois,  on  the  northern  coast  of  Santo  Domingo, 
is  now  called  Cabo  Frances  Viejo. 

^George  Gray  of  Edenton  died  testate  in  1785.  On  June  13,  1785,  the 
heirs  of  Captain  George  Gray  were  granted  3,840  acres  of  land  for  his 
84  months  of  military  service.  Roster  of  Soldiers  from  North  Carolina  in 
the  American  Revolution  (Durham,  1932),  270,  hereinafter  cited  as 
Roster  of  Soldiers  in  the  Revolution. 

21  Captain  Reuben  Fairchild,  Master  of  the  show  "Jenny,"  was  mentioned 
in  a  letter  from  Jacob  Henry  Chabonel  of  Amsterdam  to  James  Beekman 
of  New  York,  October  3,  1776.  Philip  L.  White  (ed.),  The  Beekman  Mer- 
cantile Papers,  1746-1799   (New  York,  2  volumes,  1956),  II,  691. 

22  This  is  a  West  Indian  Island  forty  miles  SSE  of  St.  Thomas. 

23  Richard  Henry  Lee  (1732-1794)  of  Virginia  was  a  distinguished 
statesman  of  the  Revolutionary  War  period.  On  June  7,  1776,  he  introduced 
the  motion  that  severed  political  connections  with  England.  Virginia,  A 
Guide  to  the  Old  Dominion  (New  York,  1947),  546-547. 
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something  which  would  produce  it,  thereby  depreciating  the 
Continental  Currency. — 

Hot,  sultry  Weather,  but  the  Heat  a  little  alleviated  by  a 
Breeze  from  the  Sound.  This  being  Sunday,  the  Negroes  have  an 
Holy-Day,  according  to  the  Custom  of  the  Southern  States. 
There  is  the  same  Nakedness  among  the  Negroes  all  along  the 
Road  &  here  which  I  observed  at  Williamsburgh ;  both  there  & 
in  the  other  Places  I  have  passed  through  the  Females  have  a 
coarse  Kind  of  Cloth  wrapped  round  their  Waists  unless  they 
are  very  small. 

16th.  The  Edenton  People  themselves  acknowledge  this  to  be 
an  exceeding  hot  Day ; — there  is  no  Wind  at  all.  At  Night  a  very 
heavy  Squall  of  Wind  from  the  North  West  drove  a  Brig  & 
Schooner  on  Shore  in  the  Sound  directly  opposite  to  Edenton; 
it  was  accompanied  with  as  heavy  a  Rain  as  ever  I  saw;  red 
Lightnings  flashed  almost  incessantly,  and  Peals  of  dreadful 
Thunder  followed  each  other  in  terrible  Succession.  The  Oaths 
&  Imprecations  of  some  Sea  Captains  who  were  uneasy  about 
their  Vessels  added  Horror  to  the  awful  Scene. — Prophane 
Swearing  is  but  a  rascally  Vice  at  best,  but  at  such  Times  seems 
more  unpardonable  than  at  any  other.  Mr.  Buchanan24  (Brother 
to  Mr.  Thos.  Buchanan25  of  New  York)  was  crossing  the  Sound 
at  the  Time.  The  Squall  came  up  &  [he]  had  got  within  a  Mile 
of  the  other  Shore,  but  was  forced  to  return  to  Edenton. 

17th.  The  Court  sits  today  at  Edenton.  It  is  expected  that 
some  Persons  supposed  to  be  unfriendly  to  the  American  Cause 
will  be  called  upon  to  take  an  Oath  of  Fidelity  to  the  State,  or  to 
give  Bond  to  depart  from  it  in  60  Days,  agreeable  to  a  late  Act 
of  Assembly. 

The  Court  met  &  adjourned  till  tomorrow. 

In  Consequence  of  last  Night's  Rain  the  Weather  is  more  cool 
than  it  has  been,  but  it  is  hot  enough  to  satisfy  any  reasonable 
Man  yet. — 

18th.  The  suspected  Persons  were  called  upon  to  &  refused 
to  take  the  Oath  of  Fidelity; — they  are  to  leave  the  State. — No 


21  George  Buchanan  was  a  member  of  the  Saint  Andrews  Society  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  William  M.  MacBean,  The  Biographical  Register  of 
The  Saint  Andrews  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York  (New  York,  1922), 
I,  97. 

25  Thomas  Buchanan  (1744-1815)  of  Thomas  Buchanan  &  Company  of 
New  York.  John  A.  Stevens,  Jr.,  Colonial  Records  of  The  New  York 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  1768-178U  (New  York,  1867),  125-126.  It  is  likely 
that  he  was  a  brother  of  Messers.  George  and  John  Buchanan,  Merchants, 
of  Glasgow,  to  whom  his  firm  gave  a  bill  of  exchange  dated  January  5, 
1792.  Leake  Papers,  I,  Manuscript  Division  of  the  New  York  Historical 
Society. 
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Dignity  in  the  Court. — A  hot  Day. — The  Court  House  is  a  decent 
two  Story  Brick  Building. 

Edenton  is  a  dull  disagreeable  Place. 

I  am  told  the  following  Lines  were  written  by  a  Man  who  was 
ill-treated  here,  &  put  up  at  the  Church  Door; — 

A  broken  window'd  Church 
With  an  unfinished  Steeple, 
A  Herring  catching  Parson 
And  a  d — d  set  of  People. — 

19th.  No  remarkable  Occurrence.  Very  warm  Weather. 

20th.  Set  out  in  Company  with  Cap*.  Fairchild  for  Williams- 
burgh.  There  is  a  large  Quantity  of  Moss  on  many  of  the  Trees ; 
some  of  it  is  above  four  Feet  in  Length.  I  am  told  that  the  North 
Carolina  People  frequently  stuff  the  Seats  of  their  Chairs,  & 
Mattrasses  with  it.  Lodged  at  the  Folly. 

21st.  Rode  as  far  as  Smithfield,  where  we  lodged.  Saw  some 
Rice  growing. — Howel 26  has  a  Daughter  whose  Christian  Name 
is  Mourning, 

22d.     Got  to  Williamsburgh 

wllliamsburgh  to  edenton,  bath,  new  bern,  and 
Wilmington,  December  14,  1777— January  16,  1778 

[December]  14th.  [1777]  Moderate  Weather.  A  Methodist  of 
the  name  of  Hill 27  preached  in  the  Capitol ;  he  appears  to  be  an 
honest  man,  but  does  not  shine  as  a  Preacher.  Nine  f rench  Sol- 
diers deserted  last  Night. 

15th.  Cloudy  all  Day  &  was  rather  sultry  towards  Noon.  Set 
out  for  Edenton.  Got  safe  over  Sandy  Bay  (a  narrow  deep  Gut, 
washed  through  the  Sand  near  James  Town,  by  the  Tide,  which 


26  Thomas  Howell  died  intestate  in  Isle  of  Wight  County,  Virginia, 
shortly  before  January,  1778,  leaving  daughter  Mourning  and  widow 
Mary.  Will  Book  8,  484;  9,  51. 

37  Green  Hill  (November  14,  1741-September  11,  1826)  was  from  Bute 
(now  Franklin)  County,  North  Carolina.  On  April  20,  1785,  the  first  North 
Carolina  Methodist  Conference  met  under  his  roof.  Robinson,  North  Caro- 
lina Guide,  67  and  355.  See  also  Worth  S.  Ray,  Tennessee  Cousins,  A  His- 
tory of  Tennessee  People  (Austin,  Texas:  1950),  610. 
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is  very  dangerous  at  high  Water)   &  James  River,  &  rode  to 
Nelson's28  where  I  lodged. — 

16th.  Rain  at  Night.  Very  foggy  in  the  Morning  but  cleared 
up  warm  afterwards.  Rode  to  Suffolk,  where  I  lodged  at  White- 
field's,29  who  keeps  the  only  Tavern  now  in  the  Town,  which  is  a 
bad  one.  He  at  first  denied  me  Admittance  on  Accont.  of  his 
House  being  full,  but  after  enquiring  for  Lodgings  at  five  private 
Houses,  I  was  obliged  to  return  to  Whitefield's  and  coax  him  to 
take  me  in.  Met  with  a  young  married  Woman  who  disliked  her 
Husband. 

17th.  Rode  to  Sumner's  where  I  lodged.  The  old  Woman  at 
the  Folly  was  so  drunk  that  she  could  not  cook  me  any  Dinner, 
&  I  was  forced  to  go  without. — There  was  a  very  heavy  Fog 
this  Morning ;  the  Remainder  of  the  Day  was  clear  &  moderate ; 
some  Parts  of  it  rather  warm.  Suffolk  is  crowded  at  present  by 
People  who  have  come  there  to  purchase  Salt  &c  lately  arrived 
at  South  Quay.30  Met  with  Cap*.  Fairchild.  The  Chevalier  de  la 
Roche31  lodged  with  us  at  Sumner's.  He  described  the  heat  of 
Charlestown  by  saying  "between  Sharles-Town  &  Hell  is  no  more 
as  one  Sheet  Papier,  &  dat  is  very  tin  too." 

18th.  Very  foggy  all  the  Morning  &  cloudy  the  rest  of  the 
Day.  Dined  at  Edenton.  In  my  Way  saw  vast  Numbers  of  Rob- 
bins:  as  they  are  the  very  same  Thing  we  have  among  us,  &  I 
saw  none  here  last  Summer,  I  conclude  that  they  are  a  Bird  of 
Passage,  &  that  these  have  come  from  the  Northward. — This  is 
the  Day  appointed  by  Congress  for  a  general  Thanksgiving  on 
acco*.  of  the  Victory  obtained  over  Gen1.  Burgoyne.32 — Guns  were 
fired  at  Noon  from  the  Fort  &  Ships  in  the  Harbour. 

19th.  At  Edenton.  Clear,  cold  Weather.  I  understand  that 
Mr.  William  Lowther33  who  left  Edenton  because  he  would  not 


28  William  Nelson  (died  in  1785)  married  Ann  Baker,  daughter  of  Law- 
rence and  Ann  Baker  of  Isle  of  Wight  County.  She  was  born  on  September 
21,  1735.  John  B.  Boddie,  Seventeenth  Century  Isle  of  Wight  County, 
Virginia  (Chicago,  1938),  180.  In  1782  Nelson  was  listed  in  Surry  County 
with  nine  whites  and  twenty-six  blacks.  Heads  of  Families  at  The  First 
Census  of  The  United  States  Taken  in  The  Year  1790:  Virginia  (Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  1908),  43. 

29  This  was  William  Whitfield,  Sexton  of  the  Upper  Parish  Church  in 
Suffolk  Hall,  Nansemond  Vestry  Book,  218,  222,  passim. 

30  South  Quay  is  on  the  Blackwater  River  four  or  five  miles  south  of 
Franklin  and  about  sixteen  miles  WSW  of  Suffolk. 

31  Heitman,  Historical  Register  of  Continental  Officers. 

32  General  John  Burgoyne  surrendered  to  General  Horatio  Gates  at 
Saratoga,  New  York,  on  October  17,  1777. 

33  The  Collet  Map  of  1777  shows  the  Lowther  plantation  just  north  of  the 
entrance  of  Roanoke  River  into  Albemarle  Sound. 
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take  the  Test  ordered  by  the  Assy.  is  gone  to  New  York. — The 
Assembly  have  passed  a  Law  directing  a  Tax  of  a  Halfpenny  in 
the  Pound  to  be  raised  upon  all  Property  in  North  Carolina :  one 
of  the  Collectors  told  me  it  would  amount  to  £60,000. 

20th.     Fine,  clear  Weather.  An  Aurora  Borealis  at  Night. 

21st.  Exceeding  fine  moderate  Weather.  Dined  with  Mr. 
Hewes.  Am  informed  the  halfpenny  Tax  will  amount  to  £120,000. 

22d.  Intended  setting  out  for  Bath,  but  the  Ferryman  has  run 
away,  which  prevented  me.  Tried  to  get  over  in  the  Boat  from 
the  other  Side  of  the  Sound,  but  as  the  Wind  was  ahead,  &  we 
should  not  get  over  till  some  Time  after  Night,  I  concluded  to 
stay  for  another  Opportunity. 

23d.  Rain  all  Day.  Supped  at  Capt.  Collins's.34  Had  arrack 
Punch35  Oranges  &  Almonds. 

24th.     Cloudy  Weather. 

25th.  Xmass.  Heard  Mr.  Earl36  preach  in  the  Church.  The 
Clarke,  previous  to  singing  an  Hymn  to  the  Tune  of  "God  save 
the  King"  said  "Let  us  sing  upon  this  solemn  &  rejoicing  Occa- 
sion, a  few  Lines  composed  by  Dr.  Whitefield."  37  The  Parson's 
Notes  were  very  yellow  &  the  last  Leaf  loose,  from  which  I 
conjecture  they  were  rather  ancient  &  had  been  much  used.  Our 
Landlord,  Geo.  Gray,  entertained  his  Lodgers  today  gratis  & 
genteely.  We  had,  inter  Dia,  Arrack  Punch  and  Venison. — Spent 


34  Captain  Josiah  Collins  belonged  to  the  Edenton  firm  of  Collins, 
(Nathaniel)  Allen,  and  (Samuel)  Dickinson.  Collins  owned  thirty  slaves 
in  1790,  and  the  company  one  hundred  and  thirteen.  Census  of  1790,  19. 

35  It  is  suggested  that  the  thirsty  modern  reader  try  the  following  recipe : 
Strain  the  juice  of  two  large  oranges  and  pour  over  three-fourths  of  a 
pound  of  loaf  sugar.  Add  several  very  thin  slices  of  the  outside  peeling. 
Pour  upon  this  one  quart  of  boiling  water,  one  pint  of  West  Indian  arrack 
(rum),  and  one  pint  of  hot  red  wine.  Stir  thoroughly  and  serve  cold.  The 
punch  can  be  bottled  and  will  improve  with  age.  For  alternate  recipes,  see 
Mrs.  Helen  Bullock,  The  Williamsburg  Art  of  Cookery,  .  .  .  (Richmond, 
Virginia:   1949),  217. 

36  In  1759  the  Reverend  Daniel  Earl  succeeded  the  Reverend  Clement 
Hall  as  Rector  of  St.  Paul's  Parish  in  Edenton.  He  served  until  1778  and 
died  testate  in  1785.  Robinson,  North  Carolina  Guide,  185  and  187. 

37  Dr.  George  Whitefield  (1714-1770),  founder  of  the  Calvinistic  Metho- 
dists, was  an  immensely  popular  preacher  in  both  England  and  America. 
Abel  Stevens,  The  Centenary  of  American  Methodism  (New  York,  1866), 
21ff. 
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the  Evening  with  Chas.  Bondfield  Esq1*.38 — Had  a  Frolic  after- 
wards. Guns  were  fired  at  noon  by  Way  of  rejoicing,  &  all  the 
Negroes  had  a  Holiday.  In  the  Morning  I  attempted  crossing  the 
Sound  but  the  Wind  blew  up  right  ahead,  &  I  was  forced  to  stay 
at  Edenton. 

26th.  Appointed  Chas.  Bondfield  Esqr.  Post  Master.  Put  my 
Horse  on  board  the  Ferry  Boat,  but  as  the  Wind  was  ahead,  & 
the  Passage  would  be  tedious  I  preferred  going  in  what  they  call 
a  Canoe  but  it  is  more  like  one  of  our  New  York  small  Pettiau- 
gers39  without  Masts.  For  this  Purpose  I  hired  a  Negro  to  assist 
one  of  the  Ferrymen  in  rowing  me  over,  but  when  I  got  down  to 
the  Boat  I  found  the  Fellow  had  given  me  the  Slip,  &  I  was  forced 
to  return.  A  Mr.  Ryan40  who  lives  on  the  South  Side  of  the  Sound 
was  kind  enough  to  lend  me  one  of  his  Negroes,  &  I  was  rowed 
over  to  Mrs.  Pierson's,41  which  is  seven  Miles  from  Edenton.  Peo- 
ple going  to  Chas.  Town42  usually  cross  over  to  Mackay's43  (12 
Miles)  which  is  the  best  Way,  as  several  Ferries  are  avoided  by 
it,  but  a  Kind  of  Fatality  seemed  to  attend  me,  which  prevented 
my  going  there.  In  my  Way  to  Mrs.  Pierson's  I  passed  the  Mouth 
of  Chowan  River,  which  appears  to  be  about  3  Miles  wide.  The 
Water  in  the  Sound  near  Edenton  is  very  shoal  &  brackish.  As 
there  was  no  Wind  my  Horse  did  not  get  over  till  after  Night. 
I  lodged  very  comfortably  at  Mrs.  Pierson's,  who  keeps  an  ex- 
ceeding good  House,  &  is  sensible.  She  is  from  Lancashire  in 
England. — The  Weather  has  been  very  fine  today,  &  moderate. 

27th.     Set  out  on  my  Journey;  the  Weather  warm  &  cloudy. 


38  In  1775  Rebecca  Bondfield  was  one  of  the  fifty  celebrated  women  of 
Edenton  who  refused  to  use  British  tea.  In  1779  Charles  Bondfield  was 
Clerk  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Edenton  District.  Worth  S.  Ray,  The 
Lost  Tribes  of  North  Carolina  (Austin,  Texas:  1947),  12,  hereinafter  cited 
as  Ray,  The  Lost  Tribes.  The  Bondfield  family  was  not  listed  in  North 
Carolina  in  1790. 

39  This  is  a  variation  of  the  Spanish  "piragua,"  a  large  dugout  or  a 
flat-bottomed  boat  with  two  masts. 

40  Cornelius  Ryan  of  Bertie  County  had  a  large  family  and  thirty-eight 
slaves  in  1790.  Census  of  1790,  14. 

41  Margaret  Pearson  was  the  widow  of  a  lawyer  named  John  Pearson 
who  had  died  in  1777.  She  died  in  1785.  Ray,  The  Lost  Tribes,  125.  Her 
first  husband  had  been  Nathaniel  Duckinfield  of  Cheshire,  England,  who 
died  in  Bertie  County  in  the  latter  part  of  1756.  J.  Bryan  Grimes,  Abstract 
of  North  Carolina  Wills  (Raleigh,  1910),  102-103,  hereinafter  cited  as 
Grimes,  Abstract  of  Wills. 

42  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 

43  In  1735  William  Mackey  of  Edenton  petitioned  the  General  Assembly 
for  permission  to  operate  a  ferry.  Ray,  The  Lost  Tribes,  100.  By  1751 
Captain  Mackey  was  living  on  the  Tyrrell  County  side  of  Albemarle  Sound. 
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I  was  directed  to  go  to  Kooshoak,44  but  understanding  afterwards 
that  it  was  out  of  my  Way,  I  Rode  to  Spruel's  Ferry45  upon 
Kooshy  River.46  I  was  caught  in  several  Showers  in  my  Way, 
but  before  I  could  leave  Mrs.  Spruel's  it  began  to  rain  very  fast, 
&  continued  so  till  Night.  A  very  heavy  Fog  came  rolling  up  the 
River  and  soon  disappeared :  it  looked  much  like  a  white  Cloud. 
Mrs.  Spruel  informed  me  that  they  sometimes  have  dreadful 
Storms  of  Wind  in  this  Country  which  do  a  vast  Deal  of  Dam- 
age. There  was  one  about  six,  &  another  about  two  Years  ago. 
In  the  last  she  left  her  Dwelling  House  &  went  to  a  Negro  Cabbin 
for  Shelter.  Mrs.  Pearson  told  me  she  did  so  too,  &  that  she  had 
two  framed  Houses  blown  down  by  that  Storm.  It  happened  in 
September.  Mrs.  Spruel  observed  that  she  had  been  told  that 
Philadelphia  was  the  "Metropolisest  City  of  this  America/' 
Lodged  at  her  House,  which  has  not  a  Pane  of  Glass  belonging 
to  it. — 

28th.  Cloudy  Weather,  &  a  heavy  mist  in  the  Morning.  Crossed 
Cooshy  River,  which  is  not  half  a  Mile  wide  in  the  broadest  Part. 
It  empties  into  Albemarle  Sound,  &  runs  into  the  Country  a  little 
above  Windsor,  where  there  is  a  Bridge  across  it.  After  I  had 
crossed  it  I  found  that  one  Stewart47  (to  whose  Ferry  I  was  to 
go)  no  longer  kept  a  Ferry,  &  I  went  to  the  Widow  Ryan's,48  from 
whence  I  was  rowed  by  two  Negroes  a  little  Way  down  Cooshy 
River,  then  through  a  Thoroughfare  (as  they  call  it)  of  two 
Miles  in  Length,  into  Roanoke,  &  down  that  River  about  4  Miles 
to  a  Place  called  the  Wharf.  I  was  caught  in  several  Showers  in 
my  Way  down.  The  Lands  on  both  Sides  of  the  Thoroughfare  & 
Roanoke  are  Swamps,  which  the  People  of  this  County  call 
Pocosin.  Another  Thoroughfare  runs  from  Roanoke  to  Cooshy 
called  the  Middle  River.  Between  the  first  &  the  Warf  in  Roa- 
noke is  an  Island49  about  a  Mile  long  which  ends  within  half  a 
Mile  of  the  Wharf.   Roanoke  always  runs  toward  the   Sound 


44  On  December  22,  1745,  the  will  of  Mary  Jones  of  Bertie  County  men- 
tioned a  niece  Elizabeth  Spruell  and  left  a  nephew  named  John  Sutton 
one  hundred  acres  "in  Cishooke."  On  December  7,  1753,  James  Lockhart 
of  the  same  county  bequeathed  two  plantations  "at  Cashoak"  to  his  son 
George  Lockhart.  Grimes,  Abstract  of  Wills,  195  and  219. 

45  Elizabeth  Spruill  died  testate  in  Bertie  County  in  1788.  Ray,  The  Lost 
Tribes,  159. 

48  Cashie  River. 

47  John  Stewart  died  testate  in  Bertie  County  in  the  last  of  1774.  Ray, 
The  Lost  Tribes,  161. 

48  She  was  probably  the  widow  of  James  Ryan  who  died  in  Bertie  County 
in  1771.  Ray,  The  Lost  Tribes,  145. 

49  This  was  Batts  Island,  or  Batts  Grave,  named  for  Nathaniel  Batts,  an 
early  settler  who  formerly  lived  in  Nansemond  County,  Virginia.  Nell  M. 
Nugent,  Cavaliers  and  Pioneers  (Richmond,  1934),  543.  Do  not  be  mislead 
by  the  romantic  but  purely  fictional  account  of  Jesse  Batts  in  Robinson, 
North  Carolina  Guide,  186-187. 
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(into  which  it  empties).  It  appears  to  me  to  be  about  %  of  a 
Mile  wide.  When  I  landed  at  the  Wharf  I  went  to  a  Mr.  Webb's50 
who  treated  me  with  great  Civility  but  could  not  lodge  me.  I 
met  there  with  a  Mr.  Hough51  (Cousin  to  Tommy  Hough  of 
PhiK)  who  invited  me  to  his  House.  I  ate  nothing  there,  &  drank 
nothing  but  Water,  &  Milk  &  Water;  Slept  very  comfortably. 
Pine  Knots  (according  to  the  Custom  of  the  Country)  served 
for  Candles. 

29th.  Set  out  for  Bath,  but  before  I  got  away  from  Mr. 
Hough's  my  Horse  ran  away,  but  I  was  fortunate  enough  to 
catch  him  again. — Weather  very  clear  &  intensely  cold. — Made  a 
late  Breakfast  at  Hardeson's,52  upon  cold  Boiled  Pork,  Pone 
Toast,53  &  Yopon54  Tea  sweetened  with  Honey.  The  Tea  was 
made  in  a  Coffee  Pot,  &  had  no  Milk  with  it.  It  has  not  the  same 
Taste  with  Bohea,55  but  I  think  is  not  inferior  to  it :  the  Bush  is 
an  Evergreen,  &  has  a  Leaf  much  like  the  Prim  of  which  Hedges 
are  made.  The  Country  between  Hough's  &  Bath  is  very  poor, 
&  mostly  low,  sunken  Land.  Lodged  at  Major  Brown56  at  Bath, 
who  is  Post  Master,  Tavern  Keeper,  &  Member  of  Assy. 

Decr.  30th.  Water  froze  in  my  Bed  Chamber  last  Night:  very 
cold  this  Morning :  grew  something  warmer  towards  Noon.  Bath 
is  a  small  Town  in  Beaufort  County,  situate  upon  a  Creek  called 
Bath  Town  Creek,  which  is  about  a  Quarter  of  a  Mile  wide  & 
empties  itself  two  Miles  below  the  Town,  into  Pamtico  River. 
The  Town  contains  about  20  framed  Houses,  &  I  am  informed 
is  the  oldest  in  North  Carolina. 

31st.  Met  with  Richd.  Nassau  Stephens57  who  formerly  lived 
at  New  York :  He  invited  me  to  his  House.  I  lodged  there.  Clear, 


60  Harmon  Webb,  Sr.,  of  Tyrrell  County  owned  seventeen  slaves  in  1790. 
Census  of  1790,  34. 

61  The  Tyrrell  County  Census  of  1790  lists  Richard  Hoff  with  a  family  of 
five  and  three  slaves.  Census  of  1790,  33. 

62  Benjamin  Hardison  of  Tyrrell  County  had  four  in  his  family  and  two 
slaves  in  1790.  Census  of  1790,  33. 

68  This  was  toast  made  from  corn  bread. 

^Yaupon  is  a  southern  holly  of  the  class  Ilex  vomitoria.  There  are  both 
shrub  and  tree  varieties. 

65  Bohea  is  the  name  of  an  inferior  kind  of  black  tea,  also  applied  to 
Souchong,  Pekoe,  and  Congou. 

56  William  Brown  sat  in  the  Provincial  Congress  at  New  Bern  on  August 
25,  1774,  and  was  on  the  Committee  of  Safety  in  1775.  On  April  22,  1776, 
he  was  commissioned  First  Major  of  the  Militia  Regiment  in  Beaufort 
County.  Wheeler,  Historical  Sketches,  I,  66,  73,  78,  81,  and  86. 

57  Stephens  had  been  a  ''freeman''  of  New  York  City  before  coming  to 
North  Carolina.  Collections  of  The  New  York  Historical  Society  (New 
York,  1886),  234.  He  was  the  Commissary  for  Beaufort  in  1782,  but  had 
died  or  left  the  State  before  1790. 
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moderate  Weather.  In  North  Carolina  they  have  Deer,  Bears, 
Wild  Cats,  Opossums,  Panthers,  Alligators,  Snakes  in  Abundance, 
&  a  very  great  Variety  of  other  Animals. — The  female  Opossum 
has  a  false  Belly  in  which  she  breeds  &  protects  her  Young :  they 
appear  at  first  (or  in  Embryo)  like  a  Kidney  Bean  upon  the 
Teat,  &  hang  or  stick  to  it  till  they  are  big  enough  to  venture 
abroad.  When  they  want  to  suck,  or  are  in  Danger  they  go  into 
the  false  Belly  of  their  Dam,  &  remain  there  as  long  as  they  find 
it  convenient.  Among  the  Snakes  is  one  called  the  Glass  Snake, 
of  which  I  heard  also  in  Virginia :  I  have  been  told  by  those  who 
have  seen  it,  that  this  Snake,  when  struck,  breaks  into  Pieces 
(from  whence  it  gets  its  Name)  &  it  is  commonly  reported  that 
these  Pieces  will  again  unite,  &  the  Snake  be  as  lively  &  vigorous 
as  ever.  Among  their  Plants  in  this  State  is  the  Myrtle,  an  odor- 
iferous Bush,  which  bears  a  small  Berry,  of  which  the  Inhabi- 
tants frequently  make  a  Wax:  mixed  with  Tallow  this  Wax 
makes  excellent  Candles.  It  is  of  a  dusky  green  Color,  &  they 
commonly  add  a  little  Verdigrease  to  brighten  it.— N°.  Carolina 
abounds  with  wild  Fowl  of  almost  all  Kinds.  Went  to  Town  with 
Mr.  Stephens  &  did  not  return  home  till  2  OClock  in  the  Morning. 

1778 

Jan.  1st.  Fine,  clear,  moderate  Weather  in  the  Day,  but  cold 
at  Night.  Went  to  Town  again,  &  returned  between  1  &  2  in  the 
Morning.  Appointed  Mr.  Stephens  Surveyor  of  the  Post  Office  in 
the  Southern  District  of  the  United  States; — to  begin  to  act 
after  5th.  April,  1778.  Supped  at  Cap1.  Reyes's.58 

Jan.  2d.  Exceeding  pleasant  Weather. — Went  to  Town  again. 
Saw  some  Negroes  hired  out  for  a  Year ;  it  was  done  by  Way  of 
Vendue.  For  several  of  them  £28.15.  each  was  bid. 

3d.  Set  out  in  Company  with  Mr.  Stephens  for  Newbern. 
Bath  Town  Creek  (see  Decr.  30th)  empties  itself  but  2  Miles  be- 
low the  Town  into  Pamlico  River,  which  is  here  3  Miles  wide: 
this  River  runs  about  16  Miles  up  &  then  forks ;  the  right  Hand 
Fork  is  called  Tar  River:  Pamtico  empties  into  Pamtico  Sound. 
From  Mrs.  Bond's59  (on  the  South  Side  of  the  Ferry)  we  rode  to 


58  Captain  Nathaniel  Keias  entered  service  in  the  Second  North  Carolina 
Regiment  on  September  1,  1775,  and  retired  on  June  1,  1778.  Roster  of 
Soldiers  in  the  Revolution,  39.  In  the  Beaufort  County  Census  of  1790 
Nathaniel  Kies  (sic)  had  seven  whites,  six  blacks,  and  two  other  free 
persons  in  his  listing.  Census  of  1790,  126. 

59  Bond's  Ferry  is  shown  on  Mouzon's  Map  of  1775.  Mrs.  Bond  was  un- 
doubtedly the  widow  of  John  Bond  who  died  testate  in  Beaufort  County  in 
1749.  Grimes,  Abstract  of  Wills,  37.  Their  sons  John  and  Robert  Bond  were 
well-to-do  planters  of  Beaufort  County  in  1790.  Census  of  1790,  125. 
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Moore's  Tavern,60  where  we  Lodged.  The  Road  from  Mrs.  Bond's 
all  the  Way  to  Newbern  (which  is  28  Miles)  runs  through  a 
barren  Neck  of  Land,  which  is  formed  by  Pamtico  &  Neuse 
Rivers. 

To  make  Myrtle  Wax  the  Berries  are  put  into  warm  Water, 
which  makes  the  Wax  separate  from  them;  it  is  then  skimmed 
off  &  melted  into  a  Cake. 

The  Generality  of  the  Farmers  in  N°.  Carolina  take  no  Care  of 
their  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  &  Hogs  during  the  Winter  but  let 
them  shift  for  themselves  in  the  Woods  as  well  as  they  can :  the 
Woods  produce  a  small  Reed,  an  Evergreen,  of  which  the  Cattle 
&c  are  very  fond,  &  on  which  they  feed. 

Instead  of  Mile  Stones,  Posts  are  usually  fixed  by  the  Road 
Side,  with  the  Number  of  Miles  marked  on  them  in  Roman 
Numerals,  &  as  many  Notches  cut  in  the  Side  of  it  as  you  have 
Miles  to  travel;  these  Notches  I  suppose  are  for  the  Benefit  of 
the  unlearned. — Saw  a  Tar  Kill. 

Jan.  4.  Rode  to  Newbern.  In  my  Way  crossed  Neuse  River, 
which  is  2%  Miles  wide:  it  empties  into  Pamtico  Sound.  There 
is  an  Island  in  the  ferrying  Place,  which  produces  nothing  but 
Sedge.  Between  Bath  &  Newbern  are  large  Quantities  of  Land 
which  have  never  yet  been  patented.  The  Reason  is  that  they  are 
so  poor  that  they  would  not  produce  enough  to  pay  the  Quit 
Rent;  they  serve  at  present  at  Ranges  for  Cattle.  There  is  in 
North  Carolina  a  Briar  called  the  Bamboo  Briar ;  it  grows  exactly 
like  a  Grape  Vine,  runs  up  to  the  Top  of  the  highest  Trees  & 
bears  a  pretty  Flour:  it  is  very  tough.  Last  Night  there  was  a 
severe  Frost;  this  Morning  the  air  was  very  keen,  but  the 
Weather  grew  warm  at  Noon  &  continued  so  the  rest  of  the  Day. 
The  Weather  is  amazingly  fine  for  the  Season;  in  many  Places 
the  Grass  is  quite  green.  Lodged  at  Wrensford's61  at  Newbern. — 
Saw  a  Kind  of  Grass  called  Fox  Grass  from  the  Seed  Part  (or 
Head)  of  it  curling  like  a  Fox's  Tail:  when  it  is  green  it  smells 
exactly  like  Lime,  &  has  a  sourish  Taste.  The  natural  Grapes 
of  N°.  Carolina  are  the  red  &  white  Muscadine,  the  former  very 
plenty,  the  latter  scarce ;  male  &  female  of  both ;  red  ripe  Middle 
Septr  white  latter  End  d°.  The  red  &  white  Fox  Grape,  the  latter 
scarce,  ripe  about  latter  end  September.  The  Bunch  Grape,  a 


60  In  1790  John  Moore  had  a  family  of  seven  persons  in  Beaufort  County. 
Census  of  1790,  127. 

61  On  August  17,  1774,  Edmund  Wrenford  was  executor  and  his  wife 
Susannah  was  a  legatee  in  the  will  of  Mary  Conway  of  New  Bern.  Grimes, 
Abstract  of  Wills,  80.  Because  of  his  Loyalist  leanings,  Wrenford  was 
ordered  to  leave  New  Bern  by  June  12,  1777,  but  he  decided  to  take  the 
Test  Oath  on  June  14.  Dill,  Tryon's  Palace,  180.  He  died  or  moved  out  of 
the  State  by  1790. 
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blackish  red,  &  very  sweet,  plenty;  ripe  1st.  Week  Septr.  Small 
black  Winter  Grape;  ripe  1st.  Frost. 

Mr.  Stephens  informs  me  that  a  Mr.  Barrow62  (whom  I  saw  at 
his  House)  made  an  Experiment  upon  Persimons  by  distilling 
them  agreeable  to  the  Directions  published  in  the  Memoirs  of 
the  American  philosophical  Society;63 — he  expressed  the  Juice 
&  distilled  it  immediately,  but  as  it  did  not  yield  as  much  Spirit 
as  he  thought  he  had  a  Right  to  expect  from  the  Quantity  of 
Juice,  he  fermented  the  next  he  was  to  distil,  &  then  distilled 
it:  in  Consequence  of  the  Fermentation  he  got  upwards  of  a 
Gallon  more  Spirit  from  a  Barrel  of  Juice  than  he  had  in  the 
former  Way  (&  could  have  got  more)  &  of  a  vastly  superior 
Quality.  He  fermented  the  Liquor  with  the  Yeast  of  small  Beer : 
he  filled  the  Cask  with  the  Liquor,  &  stopped  the  Fermentation 
(as  soon  as  the  Froth  began  to  lower  at  the  Bung  Hole)  by 
putting  in  the  Bung,  but  opened  a  Vent  Hole  now  &  then,  to 
prevent  the  Cask's  bursting,  until  he  could  distil  the  Liquor. — 

The  Produce  of  the  Lands  along  the  Coast  of  North  Carolina  is 


in  large  Quantities 


Indian  Corn 

Wheat 

Oats 

Cotton 

Flax 

Pease 

■o    i"  "/•"  Vil  "•""•"  \ T      in  small  Quantities 

Barley  (just  beginning)  J 

They  are  famous  for  great  Numbers  of  small  horned  Cattle, 
and  Hogs — few  Sheep.  The  Banks  (so  called)  abound  with  wild 
Horses;  they  were  formerly  so  plenty  that  any  Horse  in  the 
Going  might  be  bought  for  40/.  (5  Dollars)  The  Timber  (along 
the  Coast)  is  Pitch  Pine  (of  which  they  make  Pitch,  Tar  &  Tur- 
pentine) Cypress,  Juniper,  red  &  white  Oak,  Spanish  Oak,  Post 
Oak  (which  lasts  many  Years  in  the  Ground)  &  live  Oak.  There 
is  also  Hickory  &  a,  Variety  of  other  Wood,  but  in  small  Quan- 
tities. 

The  principal  Exports  are  Tobacco  (which  comes  from  the 
back  Country)  Naval  Stores,  Raw  Hides,  Deer  Skins,  Raccoon 
Skins,  Myrtle  &  Bees  Wax,  &  Tallow ;  Pork,  Beef  in  small  Quan- 


62  On  November  12,  1776,  John  Barrow  represented  Beaufort  County  in 
the  Halifax  Congress.  Wheeler,  Historical  Sketches,  I,  85. 

63  The  distinguished  American  Philosophical  Society  was  organized  at 
Philadelphia  in  1744  and  has  published  over  twenty  volumes  of  trans- 
actions and  over  one  hundred  parts  of  proceedings. 
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tities,  Boards,  Scantling  &  Staves,  Snake  Root  both  Seneca  & 
Virginia.  The  Country  produces  Ipecacuanha  in  Abundance. 
Both  Indigo  &  Rice  are  raised  here,  but  in  small  Quantities; 
however  some  Gentn.  have  raised  so  much  (by  Way  of  Experi- 
ment) as  to  encourage  them  to  go  on ;  one  of  them  sold  so  much 
of  one  Year's  Produce  as  amounted  to  £1000.  The  wild  Indigo 
grows  here  in  great  Abundance;  it  need  be  sown  but  once  for- 
ever; it  makes  a  tolerable  Dye. — Laurel  is  plenty. 

5th.  At  Newbern.  Dined  with  Col.  Cogdell64  on  Compy.  with 
his  Son  in  Law  Mr.  Jas.  Green.65  The  Weather  is  so  warm  that 
we  sat  without  Fire. 

6th.  Very  fine,  clear,  warm  Weather.  I  have  lately  met  with 
a  Number  of  Negro  Children  of  both  sexes,  entirely  naked:  I 
suppose  they  have  never  had  Clothes  on  them. 

7th.  Intended  setting  out  for  Wilmington,  but  was  prevented 
by  my  Washerwoman's  not  bringing  my  Cloaths  home  season- 
ably. Exceeding  fine  Weather.  Dined  with  Thos.66  &  Titus 
Ogden.67  People  begin  to  talk  of  Gardening.  Wrensford  keeps  an 
exceeding  good  House,  but  his  Charges  are  extravagant.  New- 
bern covers  more  Ground  than  any  Town  I  have  met  with  since 
I  left  Annapolis,  but  the  Houses  are  scattered,  &  each  of  them 
has  a  Garden  Spot  belonging  to  it.  The  Buildings  are  mostly 
framed.  The  Town  is  situated  on  the  Side  of  a  Bay  between 
Neuse  River  on  the  North,  &  Trent  River  on  the  South.  The 
Governor's  Residence,  called  the  Palace,68  is  an  elegant,  two 
Story,  Brick  Building  with  proper  Offices.  Upon  opening  the 
Street  Door  you  enter  a  Hall  in  which  are  four  Niches  for 
Statues :  directly  opposite  the  Street  Door  is  another  Door  which 
opens  into  an  Entry  leading  to  the  back  Part  of  the  Palace :  over 


64  On  March  14,  1758,  Richard  Cogdell  witnessed  the  will  of  Robert 
Carruthers  of  New  Bern.  Grimes,  Abstract  of  Wills,  63-64.  He  represented 
New  Bern  at  the  Provincial  Congress  of  August  25,  1774,  the  Hillsboro 
Assembly  of  August  21,  1775,  and  the  Smithfield  Assembly  of  May  3,  1779. 
He  served  on  the  Committee  of  Safety,  and  also  on  the  Committee  for 
Superintending  the  Printing  of  Bills  of  Credit.  Wheeler,  Historical  Sketches, 
I,  64,  73,  and  74. 

65  James  Green  sold  his  local  property  and  bought  a  vessel  and  a  cargo 
of  corn,  all  of  which  was  lost  at  Antigua  when  the  British  confiscated  it. 
Dill,  Tryon's  Palace,  181-182.  He  was  not  in  Craven  County  in  1790. 

66  He  was  a  merchant  of  New  Bern  at  that  time.  Dill,  Tryon's  Palace,  197. 

67  On  August  19,  1781,  he  was  one  of  those  who  went  into  hiding  at  New 
Bern  when  Major  James  H.  Craig  and  the  British  troops  arrived.  Dill, 
Tryon's  Palace,  207.  Neither  of  the  Ogdens  was  listed  in  the  North  Caro- 
lina Census  of  1790.  (There  had  been  a  family  of  Ogden  living  at  Newton 
on  the  Cape  Fear  River  in  1738.) 

68  Refer  to  Dill,  Tryon's  Palace, 
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it  is  this  Inscription,  painted  in  white  Capital  Letters  upon  a 
black  Ground;  viz. 

"Gulimo.  Try  on  Armig0.  &c  &c  &c: 
Regnante  Provinciam  An:  Dom:  1771 
Augusto  huic  Aedifico  ea  Carmina  vovit  Guls.  Draper 
Balnei  Eques,  Manilla  Victor''  (in  one  line) 

underneath 

"Rege  pio  felix,  diris  inimica  Tyrannis 
Virtuti  Has  Aedes  libera  Terra  dedit 
Sint  Domus  &  Dominus  Saeclis  Exempla  futuris 
Hinc  Artes,  Mores,  Justitiamq:  colant.  D:  D:  D:" 

(Manilla  Victor  reminded  me  of  a  Piece  of  Sir  William  Draper's 
Vanity  exhibited  on  a  Cenotaph  at  his  Seat  at  Clifton  Down  near 
Bristol  in  England,  on  which  is  this  Inscription  "Here  lies  the 
Mother  of  Sr.  Wm.  Draper").69 

Immediately  on  getting  into  the  Entry  you  see  an  elegant 
Stair  Case  with  Mahogany  Banisters,  which  reaches  to  the  Top 
of  the  House,  &  is  there  covered  by  a  glazed  Cupola,  which  serves 
to  illuminate  it.  The  Rooms  are  spacious,  elegant,  &  neatly  fin- 
ished: one  of  them  is  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  Senate 
(Council)  which  I  think  is  an  Imposition  upon  the  Govr.  In  this 
are  the  Pictures  of  the  King  &  Queen  at  full  Length. — I  am  told 
that  some  of  the  back  Country  Members  moved  for  Leave  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  for  selling  the  Palace ;  &  that  some  of  them  when 
they  come  to  attend  the  Assembly  bring  their  Pork  in  their 
Wallets  with  them  by  Way  of  saving  Expences. — I  met  with  a 
Tree  in  Seed,  called  the  Pride  of  China:  the  Seed  hung  in  Clus- 
ters, &  looked  like  Cherries,  only  that  they  were  yellow:  the 
Tree  grows  very  quick  &  bears  (as  I  am  informed)  a  very  beau- 
tiful Flower.  Sent  M.  C.  some  of  the  Seed. 

8tb.  Mr.  Stephens  set  out  for  home  &  I  for  Wilmington. 
Crossed  Trent  River  13  Miles  from  Newbern;  the  River  is  not 
above  20  Yards  wide  here,  but  very  deep;  the  Boat  is  pulled 
across  by  a  Rope.  Dull,  cloudy  Weather,  high  Winds,  &  small 
drizzling  Rains  all  Day.  It  is  very  dangerous  riding  in  N°.  Caro- 
lina when  the  Winds  blow  hard,  for  you  ride  all  the  Way  through 


69  Sir  William  Draper  (1721- January  8,  1787)  received  his  M.A.  from 
Cambridge  University  in  1749.  On  October  6,  1762,  he  and  Admiral  Cornish 
captured  Manila  from  the  Spaniards  by  assault.  In  1770  he  traveled  through 
North  Carolina.  Sir  Leslie  Stephens  and  Sir  Sidney  Lee  (ed.),  The  Diction- 
ary of  National  Biography  (London,  1938),  VI,  4-7. 
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Pines,  many  of  which  have  been  "boxed"  to  get  the  Turpentine 
out  &  others  have  been  so  much  burned  by  burning  the  Woods 
that  a  high  Wind  is  very  apt  to  overset  them.  There  is  an  ex- 
ceeding good  Causeway  of  near  8  Miles  long  on  the  Road  between 
Trent  River  &  Mrs.  Warburton's70  where  I  lodged  to  Night.  It 
extends  from  Trent  to  White  Oak  River,  which  is  rather  a  Swamp 
covered  with  Water  than  a  River.  Mrs.  W.  told  me  it  was  made 
out  of  Spite.  The  Overseer  of  the  Road's  Daughter  was  delivered 
of  a  Mulatto  Child.  The  Women  of  the  Neighborhood  talked 
freely  of  it:  one  swore  she  had  slept  with  her  one  Night  &  in 
the  Morning  she  observed  her  Shift  had  been  much  wet  with 
Milk  from  her  Breasts;  another  swore  that  the  young  Woman 
had  gone  to  a  Midwife,  and  enquired  of  her  whether  it  was  pos- 
sible for  a  Woman  to  be  got  with  Child  when  she  was  asleep 
without  knowing  it,  &c :  the  Overseer  of  the  Road,  Believing  the 
Fact  to  be  as  it  was,  &  finding  it  would  go  hard  with  his  Daugh- 
ter, compromised  the  Matter  as  well  as  he  could,  &  in  Order  to 
have  Satisfaction  of  his  Neighbours,  altered  the  Road  &  made 
them  come  &  make  this  Causeway  through  a  Swamp.  The  Road 
all  the  Way  from  Newbern  to  Mrs.  Warburton's  is  very  good.  Nut- 
mpg:,  scraped,  &  put  into  a  hollow  Tooth,  gave  immediate  Relief. 

The  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  have  passed  an  Act  for  con- 
fiscating the  Estates  of  the  King  &  Lord  Granville71  in  that 
State.  I  understand  that  Lord  Granville  is  both  a  Minor  &  an 
Idiot.  I  a  minformed  that  Trent  River,  though  so  narrow  where 
I  crossed  it,  runs  40  Miles  up  the  Country  by  Land,  but  to  that 
Place  by  Water  is  150  Miles,  the  River  being  extremely  serpen- 
tine. 

The  Rattan  grows  in  some  of  the  low  Grounds  of  N°.  Cara.  in 
the  Form  of  a  Vine. 

Brick  Dust  &  Vinegar  rubbed  on  Mahogany  will  take  out  all 
Staines,  &  then  a  little  Oil  or  Cream  will  give  it  a  fine  Gloss. 
Newbern  is  the  Capitol  of  North  Carolina,  &  is  in  Craven  Coun- 
ty—While there  I  went  into  the  Church  Yard  where  I  met  with 
the  following  Inscriptions 


70  Mrs.  Warburton's  place  appears  on  the  Mouzon  Map  of  1775.  It  was 
about  halfway  between  Trent  River  and  Snead's  Ferry.  She  was  not 
listed  in  the  Census  of  1790. 

71  John  Carteret,  Earl  Granville,  (1690-1763)  had  a  daughter  Louisa 
who  married  Thomas  Thynne,  second  Viscount  Weymouth.  Their  younger 
son,  Henry  Frederick  Thynne  (d.  s.  p.  in  1826),  "succeeded  to  the  Carteret 
estates  on  the  death  of  his  uncle  Robert"  Carteret,  second  Earl  Granville, 
who  died  without  children  in  1776.  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  (Chicago, 
1950),  X,  641-642. 
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To  the  Memory  of 

Charles  Elliot 72  late  attorney  General 

For  this  Province  who  died  anno  1756. 
An  honest  Lawyer  indeed. 

Here  Lyes  Buryed  the  Body  of 
Mr.  Josiah  Howard 
Son  of  John  Howard  Esqr.73 

A  Young  man  of  Surprising  Ingenuity 
who  departed  this  Life  Octobr.  10th. 
1759  aged  22  Years. 

Ingenious  Youth  thou  art  Laid  in  Dust 

Thy  Friends  for  thee  in  Tears  did  burst 

But  as  thy  Youthful  Piety  was  Great 

We  all  Submit  with  thee  to  follow  CHRIST  the  great 
Altho  in  Youth  thou  art  Laid  in  Dust 
Thy  GOD  will  Raise  thee  up  we  Trust. 

I  rode  through  Part  of  Craven,  Carteret  &  Onslow  Counties 
today. 

Mrs.  Warburton  says  she  has  had  Pease  in  the  Ground  a  Week : 
it  is  a  common  Practice  to  plant  them  by  Twelfth  Day. 

Saw  a  Number  of  negro  Children  of  both  Sexes,  stark  naked 
today;  they  have  never  been  cloathed  yet:  saw  also  a  Negro 
Woman  with  nothing  on  her  but  a  very  ragged  Petticoat. 

9th.  A  clear,  severe  Sky.  Air  rather  cool.  Towards  noon  the 
Wind  rose,  &  blew  flawy  all  the  rest  of  the  Day.  The  Country 
hitherto  has  been  remarkably  level,  but  I  have  met  with  a  Num- 
ber of  Hills  today  though  they  are  small.  The  Road  from  Mrs. 
Simmons's74  (where  I  dined)  to  Mr.  Snead's75  on  New  River, 
where  I  lodge,  is,  for  the  most  Part  very  sandy;  in  some  Places 
the  Sand  is  very  deep: — the  Roots  of  the  Pine  Trees  run  across 


72  Charles  Elliott  was  appointed  Attorney  General  by  Governor  Arthur 
Dobbs.  Wheeler,  Historical  Sketches,  I,  47.  He  made  his  will  in  Edgecombe 
County  on  October  15,  1753,  and  it  was  probated  in  Northampton  County 
in  May  term,  1757.  The  Honorable  John  Rutherford  was  the  executor  and 
sole  legatee.  Grimes,  Abstract  of  Wills,  112. 

73  John  Howard,  Esq.,  was  a  Justice  in  Onslow  County  as  early  as  March 
11,  1741-1742.  On  May  3,  1756,  he  was  a  legatee  in  the  will  of  James  Denson 
of  the  same  county.  Grimes,  Abstract  of  Wills,  56  and  96. 

74  A  widow  named  Nancy  Simons  was  listed  in  Onslow  County  in  1790, 
with  two  females  and  three  slaves.  Census  of  1790,  196. 

75  Robert  W.  Snead,  Esq.,  represented  Onslow  County  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1789  and  in  the  Senate  in  1790,  1791,  and  1793.  Wheeler, 
Historical  Sketches,  II,  299.  He  owned  twenty-four  slaves  in  1790.  Census 
of  1790,  194. 
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the  Road,  &  are  so  buried  in  the  Sand  that  a  Horse  can  not  see 
them,  &  they  are  very  apt  to  trip  him.  New  River,  at  the  Ferry, 
is  about  three  Eighths  of  a  Mile  wide,  but  a  little  lower  down  is 
three  Miles  broad:  it  empties  into  the  Sea. 

There  is  an  upper  Road  from  Newbern  to  Wilmington  by 
which  New  River  Ferry76  may  be  avoided ;  but  the  Stages  on  it 
are  not  as  good  as  on  the  lower  Road.  New  River  is  about  40 
Miles  long;  it  is  but  6  Miles  from  Snead's  to  the  Sea.  Saw  a 
Handmill  for  grinding  Corn  with  a  Pair  of  Stones.  The  Stones 
were  about  the  Size  of  middling  large  Grind  Stones. 

10th.  Crossed  New  River  Ferry.  The  Road  from  hence  to  Col- 
lier's,77 (where  I  lodge  to-night)  is  a  very  fine,  deep,  loose,  white 
Sand,  in  some  Places  four,  &  in  some  even  six  Inches  deep :  the 
Depth  of  the  Sand  &  blundering  over  the  Roots  of  the  Pines 
fatigued  my  Horse  very  much.  From  Snead's  to  Sage's78  (which 
is  13  Miles)  there  is  but  one  House  on  the  Board,  the  Country  is 
totally  uncultivated.  I  have  frequently  rode  5  &  6  Miles  in  this 
Journey  without  seeing  any  Sign  of  Cultivation. — Weather  clear 
&  moderate  today.  Had  Excellent  Oysters  for  Supper  last  Night 
at  Snead's.  Notwithstanding  Mrs.  Collier's  Character  for  Singu- 
larity, she  treated  me  with  great  Civility  &  I  fared  very  well 
there — so  did  my  Horse. — 

11th.  Set  out  for  Wilmington.  It  rained  &  blew  very  hard  in 
the  Night,  and  there  was  some  Rain  this  Morning.  This  was 
much  in  my  Favor,  for  it  settled  the  Land  in  the  Road:  it  was 
deep  notwithstanding.  When  I  was  between  7  &  8  Miles  from 
Wilmington,  at  a  Mile's  Distance  from  any  House,  there  came 
up  a  violent  Storm  of  Wind  &  Rain; — my  Horse  could  not  face 
it  but  turned  his  Head  in  order  to  avoid  it : — I  rode  fast,  but  was 
wet  to  the  Skin  before  I  could  get  to  a  House :  a  little  hospitable 
Hut  afforded  me  Shelter  for  myself  &  my  Horse.  I  set  out  again 
after  the  Rain,  but  it  began  to  rain  again  when  I  was  within 
two  Miles  of  Wilmington ;  I  stopped  at  one  McCulloch's  (a  Tav- 
ern) where  I  dined,  &  when  the  Rain  was  over  I  went  to  Wil- 


76  Mouzon's  Map  of  1775  shows  the  Ferry  on  the  east  side  of  New  River, 
but  the  modern  town  of  Snead's  Ferry  is  on  the  west  side. 

77  The  Collet  Map  of  1777  shows  the  Collier  place  about  three-fifths  of 
the  way  from  Snead's  Ferry  to  Wilmington.  In  1790  John  Collear  (sic) 
of  Onslow  County  was  listed  with  three  whites  and  three  blacks.  Census  of 
1790,  195. 

78  The  Collet  Map  shows  Sege's  (sic)  about  two-fifths  of  the  distance 
between  Snead's  Ferry  and  Wilmington.  Private  Edward  Sage  received 
640  acres  for  eighty-four  months  of  Revolutionary  War  service.  Roster  of 
Soldiers  in  the  Revolution,  282.  This  surname  was  not  represented  in 
Onslow  County  in  the  1790  Census. 
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mington.  Lodged  at  Mr.  DuBois's.79 — There  are  vast  Quantities 
of  Moss  (very  long)  &  Mistletoe  all  along  the  Sea  Coast  of  North 
Carolina;  they  are  not  confined  to  the  Oak,  but  each  of  them 
grows  on  a  Variety  of  Trees.  From  Snead's  at  New  River,  all  the 
Way  to  Wilmington  the  Road  is  remarkably  sandy,  but  the  deep- 
est Land  is  from  Sage's  to  Wilmington. — 

12th.  Wilmington  is  a  small  Town  situated  in  a  sandy  Hollow 
surrounded  with  Sand  Hills;  it  lies  upon  the  North  Branch  of 
Cape  Fear  River  which  is  here  about  300  Yards  wide :  it  is  the 
Capitol  of  New  Hanover  County.  The  River  is  defended  by  a 
Battery  of  9  nine  Pounders,  &  another  of  8  Guns  from  5  to 
12  Prs. — Here  are  also  two  Iron  Field  Pieces  on  traveling  Car- 
riages. The  Houses  in  Wilmington  are  mostly  framed,  &  but 
indifferent  Buildings.  When  Mrs.  Tryon80  was  in  North  Carolina 
she  desired  the  Ladies  to  address  her,  when  they  spoke  or  wrote 
to  her,  by  the  Title  of  her  Excellency;  and  intimated  that  they 
ought  to  stand  when  in  her  Presence,  alledging  that  as  the  Gov- 
ernor &  his  Lady  were  the  Representatives  of  their  Majesties, 
they  ought  to  be  treated  with  equal  Ceremony. — People  in  North 
Carolina  differ  much  respecting  Govr.  Tryon's  Conduct  in  the 
affair  of  the  Regulators ;  some  blame  him  &  some  them,  &  some 
both  of  them ;  but  all  agree  that  Col.  Fanning81  was  at  the  Bot- 
tom of  it:  they  say  that  he  insisted  upon  &  took  larger  Fees 
than  the  Law  allowed ;  &  that  when  he  was  in  the  Back  Country 
he  took  Money  from  them  for  Lands  of  which  he  promised  to 
procure  Grants  for  them,  but  neither  did  it  nor  returned  the 
Money;  &  when  they  complained  to  the  Govr.  for  Redress,  he 
told  them  he  would  believe  Col.  Fanning's  Word  sooner  than 
their  Oath. — 

The  following  Instance  of  Govr.  Tryon's  Cruelty  has  been  men- 
tioned by  every  Person  with  whom  I  have  conversed  about  the 
Regulators. 

There  was  one  Merol 82  (see  March  27th.),  a  Rifle-Maker  by 
Trade,  from  whom  some  of  the  Regulators  purchased  their 
Rifles ;  upon  their  saying  they  bought  them  to  him,  the  Man  was 


79  There  was  a  Captain  Dubos  (sic)  from  Wilmington  District  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary War.  Nicholas  Dubois  enlisted  for  the  war  in  Captain  Bradley's 
Company  on  June  18,  1779,  but  deserted  on  October  26  following.  Roster  of 
Soldiers  in  the  Revolution,  119,  377,  and  519. 

80  Margaret  Wake  of  London  married  Captain  William  Tryon  in  1757. 
She  possessed  a  tidy  dowry  of  £30,000.  Dill,  Tryon's  Palace,  6. 

81  The  career  of  Colonel  Edmund  Fanning  received  considerable  attention 
in  Marshall  DeLancey  Haywood,  Governor  William  Tryon,  .  .  .  (Raleigh, 
1903),  hereinafter  cited  as  Haywood,  Governor  Tryon. 

^Hazard's  informant  offered  a  confused  account  of  Captain  Benjamin 
Merrill  who  was  hanged  by  Governor  Tryon  and  was  survived  by  a  wife 
and  only  eight  children.  Haywood,  Governor  Tryon,  147-148. 
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apprehended  as  belonging  to  their  Body,  &  tho'  no  further  Proof 
of  it  appeared  against  him  he  was  hanged.  He  left  behind  him 
a  Wife  &  eleven  Children.  Staid  in  Wilmington  till  the  16th.  when 
I  crossed  the  Ferry,  rode  over  a  dismal,  swampy  Island,  (which 
seems  to  be  a  Haunt  for  Herons  &  Turkey  Buzzards)  of  about  a 
Mile  &  a  Quarter  wide,  crossed  a  Ferry  over  Northwest  River 
(about  150  Yards  wide)  &  lodged,  not  far  from  the  Bank  of  it, 
at  Mrs.  Eagan's.83— 

The  Weather  has  been  rather  cool,  &  there  have  been  two 
pretty  smart  Frosts  since  the  11th. 

Saw  Cap*.  Willm.  Robeson.84 — There  is  a  Causeway  across  the 
Island,  but  it  is  in  very  bad  order. 

17th.  Agreeable  Weather  early  in  the  Morning,  but  rather 
cool ;  rode  over  a  Causeway  3  Miles  long : — it  is  in  bad  Order. — 
Took  a  "short  Cut"  to  save  12  Miles  Riding — Memorandum.  Take 
no  more  short  Cuts  in  North  Carolina. — Had  to  cross  two  Mill 
Dams  &  met  with  great  Difficulty.  Rode  through  a  very  gloomy 
Cypress  Swamp: — lost  my  Way. — Saw  Palmettos  growing;  they 
look  like  Fans. — Crossed  Town  Creek  at  Davis's  Ferry;85 — very 
narrow. — Met  with  a  Man  at  Davis's  of  the  Name  of  Leonard  ;86 
— a  Relation  of  the  Leonards  at  Princeton ; — fortunately,  for  me, 
he  was  going  to  Lockwood's  Folly:87 — we  rode  in  Company. 
After  riding  2  Miles  reached  one  Potter's  :88  did  not  see  him :  he 
is  said  to  be  very  sensible  but  married  to  a  Mulatto  Woman.  The 
Corn  there  was  mouldy.  My  Horse  would  not  eat  it.  Got  a  Draught 
of  Yellow  Water  at  this  rascally  House :  it  afforded  nothing  bet- 
ter. Was  caught  in  the  Rain  here,  &  had  to  stay  till  2  OClock 
P.M. — Very  cloudy  all  the  rest  of  the  Day. 

From  Potter's  to  the  Widow  Mills's  is  12  Miles,  &  not  a  House 
all  the  Way.  The  Road  is  nothing  more  than  a  Foot  Path,  &  runs 
through  Swamps  &  wet  Savannahs  (or  Heaths)  for  the  most 
Part.  In  one  of  the  Swamps  the  Water  came  up  to  my  Saddle 


83  James  Eagan  died  in  Bladen  County  early  in  1738,  leaving  a  wife  and 
daughter.  Grimes,  Abstract  of  Wills,  106.  The  surname  was  not  listed  in 
that  county  in  the  1790  Census. 

84  William  Robeson  represented  Pitt  County  at  the  Halifax  Provincial 
Congress  on  April  4,  1776.  Wheeler,  Historical  Sketches,  I,  78  and  86. 

85  Mouzon's  Map  of  1775  shows  Davis's  Ferry  on  Old  Town  Creek.  In 
1790  Thomas  Davis  of  Brunswick  County  was  listed  with  seven  whites  and 
thirty-five  blacks.  Census  of  1790,  189. 

86  The  Brunswick  County  Census  of  1790  listed  Henry  Leonard  with  five 
whites,  Eleanor  Leonard  with  nine  whites  and  ten  slaves,  and  Samuel 
Leonard  with  five  whites  and  two  slaves.  Census  of  1790,  189. 

87  Lockwood's  Folly  Inlet  and  Creek  lie  between  Southport  and  Shalotte. 
As  early  as  December  18,  1743,  William  Rigby  bequeathed  land  on  Lock- 
wood's  Folly.  Grimes,  Abstract  of  Wills,  314-315. 

88  James  Potter  had  a  family  of  seven  persons  in  Brunswick  County  in 
1790.  Census  of  1790,  189. 
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Skirts.  If  Mr.  Leonard  had  not  been  with  me  I  certainly  should 
have  returned  to  Mrs.  Eagen's,  for  the  Swamps  had  so  terrible 
an  appearance  that  I  should  not  have  ventured  through  them. 
Mrs.  Mills's89  House  looked  so  badly  that  I  would  not  stop  there, 
especially  as  I  was  but  5  Miles  from  Lockwood's  Folly,  &  the 
Sun  began  to  appear  in  such  a  Manner  as  to  induce  me  to  think 
I  might  get  to  the  Folly  before  it  rained.  In  my  Way  saw  5  or  6 
wild  Deer  run  across  the  Road.  The  Wind  has  been  very  high  the 
most  of  the  Day. — A  vicious  Mare  which  Mr.  Leonard  led,  kicked 
at  my  Horse  as  she  passed  him;  she  was  very  near  hitting  my 
Leg :  had  she  done  it,  I  think  she  must  have  broke  it. — Could  get 
no  Fodder  for  my  Horse  last  Night; — instead  of  it  he  had 
Marsh  Hay,  which  is  a  Composition  of  Weeds  &  the  wildest  Kind 
of  Grass  imaginable ; — he  would  not  eat  it. — He  would  have  been 
a  Fool  if  he  had. — Lodged  at  Bell's  at  Lockwood's  Folly,  a  mean 
looking  House  where  both  I  &  my  Horse  had  plenty  with  Civil- 
ity.— Mrs.  Bell 90  is  from  near  Montock  at  the  East  End  of  Long 
Island:  her  maiden  name  was  Parsons. — Lockwood's  Folly  is  a 
Creek  which  empties  into  the  Sea:  it  gets  its  Name  from  one 
Lockwood  who  mistook  it  for  Cape  Fear  Inlet,  &  lost  his  Vessel. 
Crossed  it  by  a  Bridge  near  Bell's. — But  little  Rain  before  Bed 
Time,  but  the  Wind  excessively  high.  Mrs.  Eagen's  House  (where 
I  lodged  last  Night)  had  many  Panes  in  the  Windows  broke ;  each 
of  these  was  stopped  up  with  a  Bunch  of  Moss.  Sultry  the  most 
of  the  Day. 

18th.  Rained,  &  blew  excessively  hard  in  the  Night.  Fine  clear 
Weather  this  Morning.  As  I  understood  I  could  get  no  Corn  on 
the  Road  I  took  some  with  me,  &  fed  my  Horse  in  the  Woods.  No 
House  for  9  Miles,  &  after  that  none  within  13. — No  Tavern  at 
present  in  26  Miles.  Sandy  Road.  Crossed  Little  River  in  South 
Carolina  by  a  Bridge.  Lodged  at  Mr.  Verreen's,91  a  private  Public 
House  in  Craven  District.  Neither  ate  nor  drank  from  the  Time 
I  first  set  out  this  Morning  till  I  reached  Verreen's. 


89  In  1790  Jane  Mills  of  Brunswick  County  had  herself,  one  male  under 
sixteen,  and  three  slaves.  Census  of  1790,  189. 

90  She  must  have  been  the  wife  of  James  Bell,  Sr.,  who  was  listed  in 
Brunswick  County  in  1790  with  himself,  two  females,  and  nine  slaves. 
Census  of  1790,  189. 

91  Mouzon's  Map  of  1775  shows  the  Vareen  (sic)  place  about  a  mile  below 
the  present  Little  River  and  two  or  three  miles  north  of  Conway,  South 
Carolina.  "Old  William"  Vereen  owned  one  plantation  on  Little  River  and 
another  further  inland. 
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Short  Stories  from  the  Old  North  State.  Edited  by  Richard 
Walser.  (Chapel  Hill:  The  University  of  North  Carolina  Press. 
1959.  Pp.  288.  $5.00.) 

The  purpose  of  this  collection,  like  that  of  Mr.  Walser's 
earlier  anthology,  North  Carolina  in  the  Short  Story,  was  to 
bring  together  stories  that  reflect  "those  characteristics  and 
features  of  life  in  North  Carolina  which  had  received  sig- 
nificant artistic  interpretation."  The  book  includes  fifteen 
stories:  eleven  by  North  Carolinians;  four  by  writers  who 
made  the  State  their  home.  Pieces  by  James  Boyd,  William 
T.  Polk,  and  Thomas  Wolfe  are  the  same  that  appeared  in 
the  1948  collection.  O.  Henry,  Paul  Green,  Frances  Gray 
Patton,  Charles  Chesnutt,  Olive  Dargan,  Wilbur  Daniel 
Steele,  and  Bernice  Kelly  Harris  are  again  represented,  but 
by  different  stories.  Five  new  contributors  are  John  Ehle, 
Tom  Wicker,  Noel  Houston,  Doris  Betts,  and  Lucy  Daniels. 

Though  the  stories  range,  geographically,  from  the  moun- 
tains to  the  Piedmont  to  the  coast,  only  four  are  reflective, 
in  any  special  sense,  of  the  life  of  North  Carolina:  Olive  Til- 
ford  Dargan's  study  of  "Evvie:  Somewhat  Married";  Noel 
Houston's  war-time  tale  of  the  Outer  Banks;  James  Boyd's 
excellent  "Old  Pines;"  and  Charles  Chesnutt's  melodramatic 
romance  of  Reconstruction  days.  Others  have  settings  in  North 
Carolina;  but,  as  Mr.  Walser  points  out  in  his  Preface,  this 
is  a  fact  of  secondary  importance. 

The  tender  and  probing  "How  Beautiful  with  Shoes"  has 
become  an  American  classic.  Profoundly  moving,  also,  is 
Paul  Green's  depiction  of  how  a  broken  wagon-wheel  and 
sharp  words  change  the  joyful  self-respect  of  a  Negro  boy 
and  his  father  into  a  shamed  despair.  Of  the  stories  by 
younger  writers,  "The  Sword,"  by  Doris  Betts,  is  perhaps  the 
best.  It  is  a  deeply  felt  portrayal  of  the  chasm  between  father 
and  son  which  cannot  quite  be  bridged,  however  much  each 
may  wish  that  it  might  be.  Mrs.  Harris,  in  "The  Lace  Cloth," 
belabors  her  point  more  than  she  needs  to;  Miss  Daniels,  in 
"Half  a  Lavendar  Ribbon,"  shows  great  sensitivity  and  social 

[  382  ] 
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concern  but  somewhat  over-contrives  her  plot.  The  story  by 
O.  Henry  seems  an  unfortunate  choice,  for  it  displays  some 
of  his  worst  faults:  strained  humor,  wordiness,  and  a  certain 
artistic  crudity.  Mrs.  Patton  s  "Grade  5B  and  the  Well-Fed 
Rat"  is  a  masterpiece  of  satiric  humor  which  should  be  re- 
quired reading  for  every  tight-minded  person  who  finds 
regimentation  easier  to  understand  than  feeling  and  imagina- 
tion. 

Biographical  sketches  and  brief  critical  comment  preface 
the  stories  in  a  helpful  way,  though  readers  may  not  always 
agree  with  appraisals  made:  for  example,  the  statement  that 
O.  Henry  is  "one  of  the  most  significant  figures  in  the  history 
of  the  American  short  story,"  or  the  claim  that  Thomas 
Wolfe's  "literary  reputation  has  steadily  increased." 

If  there  is  inequality  among  the  selections  in  this  volume, 
that  will  no  doubt  be  a  natural  consequence  of  any  such 
attempt  to  group  writers  in  a  classification  determined  by 
State  boundaries.  The  level  of  merit,  in  any  case,  is  high;  and 
the  collection  surely  will  be  widely  enjoyed. 

Mildred  E.  Hartsock. 

Atlantic  Christian  College, 

Wilson. 


Nag's  Head  and  Bertie :  Two  Novels.  By  George  Higby  Throop. 
Introduction  by  Richard  Walser  (Charlotte:  Heritage  House. 
1958.  Pp.  xxi;  Nag's  Head,  180  pp.;  Bertie,  242  pp.  $4.95.) 

A  plethora  of  books  on  the  Outer  Banks  of  North  Carolina 
has  come  from  the  presses  of  the  State  in  recent  years. 
Richard  Walser  has  added  two  more  in  his  facsimile  reprints 
of  George  Higby  Throop's  Nags  Head  (1850)  and  Bertie 
(1851).  Throop,  a  Yankee  schoolmaster,  came  down  into 
North  Carolina  in  1849  to  be  the  tutor  of  the  twelve-year  old 
son  of  George  Washington  Capehart  of  Scotch  Hall,  near 
Merry  Hill,  Bertie  County.  Throop's  Nags  Head  (then 
spelled  with  the  apostrophe ) —no  doubt  in  conscious  imita- 
tion of  the  Sketch  Book  of  Washington  Irving,  a  letter  from 
whom  Throop  published  in  the  "Introduction"  to  Bertie— re- 
counts the  manners  and  diversions  of  the  wealthy  planters 
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at  their  favorite  summer  seaside  retreat.  Nags  Head— pub- 
lished under  Throop's  pen  name,  Gregory  Seaworthy— is  not 
a  novel  in  any  accepted  sense  of  the  term;  it  is  rather  a  series 
of  sketches,  in  a  familiar  style,  of  the  ill  effect  of  bilious 
fever,  a  storm  on  the  banks,  the  antics  of  the  sand  fiddlers, 
and  vignettes  of  the  Negro  servants,  to  mention  but  a  few. 
Interspersed  with  the  sketches  are  tales  of  the  banks. 

Bertie,  on  the  original  title  page,  is  called  a  humorous 
novel.  In  any  modern  sense  of  the  term,  however,  Bertie 
falls  far  short  of  being  a  novel.  It  lacks  the  essentials  of  a 
well  developed  plot.  Humorous  episodes  were  constructed 
around  the  colorful  Professor  Funnyford  (Fatty)  Matters, 
practical  hydrologist  and  a  native  of  Maine,  who  came  to  sell 
the  Carolinians  on  the  virtues  of  hydraulic  cisterns.  Professor 
Matters  was  befriended  by  Colonel  John  Smallwood  of 
Cypress  Shore,  Bertie  County.  Cypress  Shore  was  located 
"not  two  hundred  yards  from  the  head  of  the  sound,  between 
the  mouths  of  the  Roanoke  and  Chowan."  Here  Professor 
Matters  was  introduced  to  life  on  a  southern  plantation.  The 
main  narrative  interest  centers  in  the  love  affairs  of  Professor 
Matters  and  the  Widow  Julia  Blossom  and  of  Captain  Sea- 
worthy and  Helen  Jeffreys.  The  novel  gave  the  Yankee 
Throop  an  opportunity,  through  the  eyes  of  the  Maine  hy- 
drologist, to  size  up  or  to  poke  good-natured  fun  at  southern 
slavery,  life  on  a  southern  plantation,  traditional  southern 
slowness  ( "Everybody  a'  most  goes  jest  so;  white  and  black. 
Creepin'  along  as  if  they  was  jest  goin'  tew  die." ) ,  court  days, 
the  militia,  and  the  "John  Kooner"  custom  of  the  Negroes 
at  Christmas. 

Nags  Head  and  Bertie  are  not  great  American  novels.  In 
fact,  as  I've  pointed  out,  they  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  nov- 
els. The  reader  seeking  a  good,  rollicking  yarn  will  come 
away  disappointed.  They  are,  however,  valuable  social  docu- 
ments; and  the  devotee  of  the  Outer  Banks,  interested  in  the 
life  and  manners  of  a  bygone  day,  or  the  student  of  ante- 
bellum life  in  eastern  North  Carolina  will  find  in  Throop's 
books  much  interesting  fare  and  valuable  information. 

Francis  B.  Dedmond. 

Gardner-Webb  College, 

Boiling  Springs. 
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Carolina  Power  and  Light  Company,  1908-1958.  By  Jack  Riley. 
(Raleigh:  Privately  Printed.  1958.  Pp.  xiv,  338.  $5.00.) 

As  part  of  the  observance  of  its  fiftieth  anniversary,  the 
Carolina  Power  and  Light  Company  has  published  its  own 
history.  Half  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  work  of  men  who 
introduced  electricity  to  North  and  South  Carolina.  The 
Raleigh  Electric,  Cape  Fear  Power,  Consumers  Light  and 
Power,  Asheville  Power  and  Light,  Pigeon  River  Power, 
Yadkin  River,  and  Rockingham  Power  companies,  all  of 
which  became  part  of  Carolina  Power  and  Light,  are  given 
separate  chapters.  The  remaining  chapters  are  devoted  to 
the  growth  of  the  concern  from  1908  to  1958. 

Jack  Riley,  who  is  Carolina  Power  and  Light's  public  rela- 
tions man,  has  written  an  attractive  and  useful  volume.  Illus- 
trations are  numerous  and  supplement  the  text.  The  prose 
style  is  informal  and  readable.  The  study  itself  represents 
the  first  effort  to  tell  the  story  of  Carolina  Power  and  Light. 
Furthermore,  it  is  a  pioneer  history  of  the  power  business  in 
North  Carolina. 

The  volume,  however,  is  scarcely  definitive.  Riley  clearly 
enjoyed  telling  about  the  early  years.  The  history  of  fledgling 
companies  provided  occasions  for  relating  oddities  and  telling 
human  interest  stories.  This  is  amusing,  but  repetitious.  The 
development  of  the  new  companies  ran  along  similar  lines. 
Material  in  several  chapters  might  well  have  been  com- 
pressed into  a  single  one.  The  story  of  Carolina  Power  and 
Light's  corporate  development,  on  the  other  hand,  suffers 
from  inadequate  discussion.  The  operations  of  the  Electric 
Holding  Company,  which  held  a  controlling  interest  in  the 
Carolina  firm  until  1946,  are  barely  outlined.  A  study  of  the 
relationships  of  the  two  firms  would  provide  useful  informa- 
tion about  the  place  of  northern  capital  in  southern  industry. 
Again,  only  passing  references  are  made  to  the  development 
of  public  regulation  of  the  power  industry.  Carolina  Power 
and  Light  and  other  firms  were  attacked,  especially  during 
the  1930's  and  1940's,  for  failing  to  expand  service  and  lower 
rates.  The  company  felt  the  impact  of  TV  A.  Yet,  the  longest 
passage  devoted  to  these  things  is  given  over  to  a  speech  by 
Mr.  Louis  Sutton  praising  free  enterprise.  This  is  poor  his- 
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tory.  It  is  not  even  a  good  presentation  of  the  company's  case. 

Riley  is  to  be  commended  for  contributing  to  the  slim  lit- 
erature on  business  development  in  North  Carolina.  His 
volume,  however,  should  not  be  used  as  a  model  for  subse- 
quent studies. 

Burton  F.  Beers. 

North  Carolina  State  College, 

Raleigh. 


Southeastern  Indians,  Life  Portraits,  A  Catalogue  of  Pictures, 
1564-1860.  Edited  by  Emma  Lila  Fundaburk.  (Luverne,  Ala- 
bama: Privately  printed.  Illustrations,  notes,  bibliography 
and  index.  Pp.  136.  $7.50.) 

This  is  a  companion  book  to  Sun  Circles  and  Human 
Hands,  The  Southeastern  Indians,  Art  and  Industries  by  Miss 
Fundaburk  published  in  1957.  Southeastern  Indians,  Life 
Portraits  is  a  collection  of  paintings,  drawings,  sketches,  and 
photographs  of  Indian  subjects  as  observed  by  various  artists 
during  historic  times.  The  pictures  are  arranged  according  to 
artists  including  the  works  of  John  White,  Jacques  le  Moyne, 
Du  Pratz,  De  Batz,  Joshua  Reynolds,  George  Catlin,  and 
many  others.  Each  plate  is  numbered  and  corresponds  to 
the  Notes  section  which  gives  references  to  the  drawings. 

This  excellent  comparative  pictorial  record  of  many  of  the 
Southeastern  Indian  groups  brings  together  over  354  pictures 
of  interest  to  students  of  the  area.  This  book  represents  the 
first  collection  to  bring  together  so  much  information  from 
a  wide  variety  of  sources  on  Southeastern  Indians.  Previous 
to  the  publication  of  this  book,  students  interested  in  his- 
torical drawings  of  various  Indian  groups  were  forced  to  do 
a  considerable  amount  of  research  in  order  to  have  access  to 
only  a  small  percentage  of  the  drawings  illustrated  in  this 
book.  This  publication  is  a  welcomed  addition  to  the  litera- 
ture on  Southeastern  Indians,  and  constitutes  a  valuable  ref- 
erence source  for  students  of  anthropology,  ethnology,  and 
the  general  reader  interested  in  the  American  Indian. 

Stanley  South. 

Old  Brunswick  Town  State  Historic  Site, 

Wilmington. 
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Colonial  Records  of  South  Carolina.  [Series  2].  Documents  Re- 
lating to  Indian  Affairs,  May  21,  1750-August  7,  1754.  Edited 
by  William  L.  McDowell,  Jr.  (Columbia:  South  Carolina 
Archives  Department,  1958.  Pp.  xxii,  592.  $12.50.) 

The  South  Carolina  Archives  Department  is  publishing 
the  Colonial  Records  of  South  Carolina  in  several  series.  This 
is  the  second  of  three  projected  volumes  of  "Indian  Books." 
The  first,  issued  in  1955,  contained  the  Journals  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Indian  Trade,  September  20,  1710-August 
29,  1718.  In  the  present  volume  there  are  letters,  affidavits, 
depositions,  memorials,  petitions,  "talks,"  treaties,  and  agents' 
journals  for  the  years  1750-1754.  For  the  most  part  the 
letters  passed  between  Governor  James  Glen  and  other 
colonial  governors  and  the  Indians.  The  documents  generally 
concern  the  Indians  occupying  the  territory  west  of  the  South 
Carolina  boundary  to  the  Mississippi  and  deal  with  Indian 
fighting  and  the  relations  between  the  Indians  and  settlers 
and  traders. 

A  calendar  of  the  manuscripts  and  a  detailed  index  serve 
as  guides  to  the  rich  contents  of  this  volume.  No  attempt  has 
been  made  throughout  the  text  to  identify  people,  places,  or 
events  mentioned  in  the  documents.  Since  the  original  spell- 
ing has  been  retained  this  may  lead  to  some  confusion;  in 
some  cases,  however,  the  index  will  help.  A  reference  to 
"Neborn"  on  page  213,  for  example,  is  not  explained,  but  the 
index  entry  under  "New  Bern"  refers  to  "Neborn."  The  reader 
will  be  well  advised  to  study  the  editor's  "Note  on  the  Index" 
which  precedes  that  section  of  the  book  and  then  to  use  his 
imagination  in  checking  for  possible  variations  of  index  en- 
tries on  subjects  for  which  he  is  searching. 

There  are  many  references  here  to  North  Carolina,  its 
colonial  officials,  and  Indians  which  will  be  studied  with 
interest  by  those  concerned  with  this  period  in  our  history. 

William  S.  Powell. 

University  of  North  Carolina  Library, 

Chapel  Hill. 
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The  American  Revolution  in  Georgia,  1763-1789.  By  Kenneth 
Coleman.  (Athens:  The  University  of  Georgia  Press.  1958. 
Pp.  viii,  352.  $5.50.) 

Georgia,  the  smallest  and  poorest  of  the  thirteen  British 
North  American  colonies  to  undergo  revolution  in  the  period 
1763-1789,  has  all  too  often  been  neglected  by  general  his- 
torians—or mentioned  only  in  connection  with  her  strategic 
importance  or  peculiarities.  It  is  pleasing  to  note  that  three 
able  Georgia  historians  are  rapidly  filling  this  void  in  their 
state's  record:  to  the  well-established  name  of  Alexander  A. 
Lawrence,  author  of  Storm  over  Savannah  and  James  John- 
son: Georgia's  First  Printer,  must  be  added  W.  W.  Abbot  for 
his  The  Royal  Governors  of  Georgia  and  Kenneth  Coleman 
for  his  The  American  Revolution  in  Georgia,  1763-1789. 

Mr  Coleman's  book,  under  consideration  here,  is  based  on 
a  thorough  investigation  of  numerous  original  sources,  espe- 
cially the  published  and  unpublished  colonial  and  state  rec- 
ords. Written  simply,  without  flourish  or  wasted  motion,  it 
is  sober,  scholarly,  and  judicious.  In  it  emerges  the  story  of 
Georgia  in  transition,  from  colonial  dependence  in  1763  to 
equality  in  a  union  of  states  in  1789.  In  the  decade  or  so 
before  Lexington  and  Concord,  Georgia  grew  and  prospered 
as  never  before,  her  coastal  merchants  and  planters  content 
with  the  mercantilistic  regulations  of  the  empire,  her  inland 
farmers  thankful  for  the  work  of  the  British  Indian  Depart- 
ment in  keeping  peace  along  her  far-flung  frontiers.  Why 
then  the  revolution  in  Georgia?  Certainly  the  principles  be- 
hind the  Stamp,  Townshend,  and  Coercive  acts  were  repug- 
nant to  Georgians;  but  equally  if  not  more  important,  as  Mr. 
Coleman  points  out,  were  the  geographical  weaknesses  of 
Georgia  which  inevitably  drew  the  colony  nearer  to  her 
powerful  Carolina  neighbors  when  the  center  of  power  in 
America  shifted  from  the  royal  government  in  London  to 
the  patriot  bodies  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  As  would  be 
expected  of  a  small,  poorly  defended  state  close  to  the  Brit- 
ish forces  in  Florida  and  to  the  hostile  Creeks  on  her  borders, 
Georgia  contributed  relatively  little  to  the  Continental  war 
effort;  moreover,  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  was  held  by  the 
enemy  after  1778.  Even  so,  state  government  functioned— 
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with  some  interruption— throughout  the  war;  and  the  con- 
stitution of  1777  remained  in  effect  in  the  postwar  Confeder- 
ation years,  during  which  time  the  economy  was  successfully 
reoriented  to  a  peacetime  basis. 

In  a  survey  work  such  as  this,  there  is  always  a  problem  of 
emphasis.  This  reviewer,  for  example,  would  have  placed 
more  stress  on  partisan  warfare  and  on  political  developments 
during  the  1780's;  and  he  notes  that  W.  W.  Abbot's  excellent 
article,  "The  Structure  of  Politics  in  Georgia,  1782-1789," 
William  and  Mary  Quarterly,  Third  Series,  XIV  (January, 
1957),  47-65,  was  not  cited. 

Don  Higginbotham. 

College  of  William  and  Mary, 

Williamsburg,  Virginia. 


The  Territorial  Papers  of  the  United  States,  Volume  XXIII: 
The  Territory  of  Florida,  1824-1828.  Compiled  and  edited  by 
Clarence  Edwin  Carter.  (Washington:  United  States  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  1958.  Pp.  v,  1,189.  $6.50.) 

This  second  volume  of  the  Territorial  Papers  of  Florida 
begins  with  a  recommendation  for  a  lighthouse  keeper  on 
July  1,  1824,  and  closes  with  a  letter  of  April  16,  1828,  which 
protests  the  removal  of  Federal  troops  from  central  Florida. 
Between  these  dates  more  than  1,060  pages  of  letters,  re- 
ports, petitions,  appointments,  tables,  lists  of  jurors,  and 
other  source  materials  are  recorded.  In  part  four  of  this  vol- 
ume the  records  of  Governor  DuVal's  first  administration  are 
concluded.  He  was  reappointed  on  March  8,  1825,  for  a 
second  term  of  three  years  and  part  five  comprises  the  papers 
for  his  entire  second  administration. 

The  problems  confronting  the  territory  are  reflected  in 
numerous  references  to  land,  transportation,  communication, 
Indians,  education,  agriculture,  and  government.  Settlement 
of  lands  claimed  by  whites  and  Indians  together  with  the 
work  of  Surveyor  General  Robert  Butler  enabled  Federal 
agents  to  sell  land  to  prospective  colonists.  The  needs  for 
transportation  facilities  were  met  in  part  by  building  a  road 
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which  ran  from  St.  Augustine  to  Pensacola,  and  by  the  sum- 
mer of  1826  two  mails  per  week  were  scheduled  between 
these  settlements.  Treaties  and  trade,  raids  and  the  harboring 
of  fugitive  slaves,  and  problems  arising  from  the  use  of  liquor 
kept  civilians  and  soldiers  busy  in  the  attempt  to  control  the 
Indians.  Federal  largess  included  land  grants  for  the  capital 
and  for  education;  aid  in  projecting  canals,  improving  har- 
bors, and  clearing  rivers;  construction  of  roads;  and  comple- 
tion of  local  and  territorial  governmental  organizations.  The 
increasing  number  of  references  in  this  volume  to  the  towns 
of  St.  Augustine,  Pensacola,  Tallahassee,  Jacksonville,  and 
Key  West  reflect  the  growth  of  the  territory. 

Dr.  Carter's  editing  continues  the  high  standards  of  the 
Territorial  Papers  of  the  United  States.  Cross  references  are 
used  to  advantage,  locations  of  original  documents  are  clearly 
indicated,  all  letters  and  documents  referred  to  in  the  text 
but  not  extant  are  noted,  individuals  are  identified  in  foot- 
notes, and  the  index  is  complete.  This  important  volume  of 
source  material  deserves  praise,  for  it  will  be  of  great  value  to 
scholars. 

Rembert  W.  Patrick. 

University  of  Florida, 

Gainesville. 


Civil  War  in  the  Making,  1815-1860.  By  Avery  0.  Craven. 
(Baton  Rouge:  Louisiana  State  University  Press.  1959.  Pp. 
xiv,  115.  $3.00.) 

In  1938  Professor  Craven  spoke  on  the  "Repressible  Con- 
flict, 1830-1861"  for  the  second  series  of  Fleming  Lectures 
at  Louisiana  State  University.  After  twenty  years  of  addi- 
tional study  and  in  the  maturity  of  his  scholarship  he  re- 
turned to  analyze  again  the  causes  of  the  Civil  War.  These 
published  lectures  contain  no  bibliography,  for  the  author 
has  undoubtedly  drawn  his  conclusions  from  almost  a  life- 
time of  research  in  so  many  books  and  manuscripts  that  a 
listing  of  them  would  dwarf  the  text  of  this  volume. 
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The  decades  following  the  War  of  1812  brought  profound 
economic  and  cultural  changes  in  the  United  States.  North 
of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line  factories  and  towns,  capitalists 
and  laborers  changed  the  face  of  society,  but  south  of  that 
line  the  Industrial  Revolution  did  little  more  than  to  widen 
old  furrows  of  agriculture.  Although  the  revolution  created 
interdependent  men  inhabiting  interdependent  sections,  in- 
dustrial and  agricultural  cultures  developed  distinct  ways  of 
life  which  fought  for  regional  supremacy.  In  that  struggle 
the  advantages  lay  with  those  who  owned  factories,  con- 
trolled finances,  and  dominated  markets.  Thus  the  South  was 
forced  steadily  toward  a  colonial  status.  The  puritanical  urge 
to  eradicate  sin,  particularly  sin  in  distant  places,  and  the 
belief  that  ownership  of  Negroes  degraded  and  shackled  all 
labor  made  northerners  denounce  southerners.  Yet  the  demo- 
cratic process  continued  to  function  where  concrete  issues 
were  involved  for  most  Americans  were  conservative  and 
anxious  to  settle  differences  by  legislative  compromise.  That 
process  floundered  on  abstractions,  on  rigid  but  conflicting 
interpretations  of  right  and  wrong.  By  1861  moderates  were 
silenced  and  radical  minorities  in  the  North  and  in  the  South 
used  fear,  anger,  and  hate  to  make  war  inevitable. 

These  lectures  are  stimulating  and  provocative.  Many  stu- 
dents will  disagree  with  some  of  the  author's  conclusions, 
but  even  they  will  not  deny  the  importance  of  his  essays  or 
the  clarity  of  his  expression.  Even  rabid  southerners  should 
be  pleased  with  the  sympathetic  treatment  given  the  South. 

Rembert  W.  Patrick. 

University  of  Florida, 

Gainesville. 


This  Infernal  War:  The  Confederate  Letters  of  Sgt.  Edwin  H. 
Fay.  Edited  by  Bell  Irvin  Wiley,  with  the  assistance  of  Lucy 
E.  Fay.  (Austin:  The  University  of  Texas  Press.  1958.  Pp. 
viii,  474.  $6.00.) 

Edwin  H.  Fay  enlisted  in  a  Confederate  cavalry  company, 
the  Minden  (Louisiana)  Rangers,  in  April,  1862.  He  served 
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as  private,  later  orderly  sergeant,  in  Tennessee  and  Missis- 
sippi until  March,  1864,  when  he  was  transferred  to  the 
Engineer  Bureau  of  the  Trans-Mississippi  Department.  Late 
in  1864  he  became  a  captain  and  assistant  quartermaster, 
supervising  the  collection  of  the  tax-in-kind  in  the  Fourth 
Louisiana  District,  with  headquarters  at  Opelousas,  until  the 
end  of  the  war. 

One  hundred  and  fifteen  of  the  letters  Fay  wrote  to  his 
wife  during  these  three  years  have  been  preserved  and  are 
now  published  in  This  Infernal  War.  They  are  good  letters. 
Few  enlisted  men  and  not  many  officers  were  so  literate  and 
articulate  as  Fay.  His  long  easy  letters  are  filled  with  vivid, 
intimate  detail. 

Fay's  parents  were  of  northern  birth  and  education;  he 
himself  was  a  Harvard  graduate  who  grew  up  in  Alabama 
and  taught  in  Louisiana.  A  slaveholder,  he  was  an  ardent 
secessionist  in  1861,  but  a  reluctant  soldier  in  1862.  In  time, 
his  dislike  of  Confederate  civil  and  military  authority  was 
exceeded  only  by  his  hatred  of  Yankees.  His  concern  for  his 
family  and  his  preoccupation  with  home  affairs  render  his 
letters  almost  as  revealing  for  civilian  as  for  military  life. 
While  he  participated  in  few  major  engagements,  the  value 
of  his  letters  is  enhanced  by  his  location  in  the  less  well- 
documented  areas  of  the  Confederacy. 

The  letters  are  presented  without  alteration  or  deletion.  An 
occasional  awkward  sentence  sounds  as  though  it  may  have 
resulted  from  a  mistake  in  transcription;  the  letter  of  April  10, 
1864,  is  clearly  misdated  and  belongs  with  those  of  1865; 
but  on  the  whole  the  editorial  work  appears  to  be  careful 
and  thorough.  The  informative  Introduction  and  Appendix 
are  aids  to  the  understanding  of  Fay  and  his  letters.  As  read- 
ing matter,  the  book  is  uneven,  often  fresh  and  graphic  but 
at  times  quite  repetitious;  as  source  material,  it  should  prove 
useful  in  a  variety  of  Civil  War  studies. 

Carolyn  Andrews  Wallace. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina, 

Chapel  Hill. 
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Cleburne  and  his  Command.  By  Capt.  Irving  A.  Buck.  Pat  Cle- 
burne, Stonewall  Jackson  of  the  West.  By  Thomas  Robson 
Hay.  (Jackson,  Tennessee:  McCowat-Mercer  Press,  Inc.  1959. 
Pp.  378.  $6.00.) 

The  title  page  and  the  dust  jacket  of  this  volume  are  some- 
what misleading.  Instead  of  a  two-books-in-one  package,  we 
have  a  54-page  introduction  by  Mr.  Hay,  followed  by  Cap- 
tain Buck's  study  of  the  Arkansas  general,  on  whose  staff  he 
served  for  nearly  two  years. 

Captain  Buck's  volume  was  first  published  in  1908,  and 
appears  to  have  been  written  during  a  rather  lengthy  period 
preceding  that  date,  although  internal  evidence  suggests 
that  much  of  the  composition  occurred  after  1905.  The  book 
tells  the  story  of  Cleburne's  years  in  Helena,  Arkansas,  fol- 
lowing his  emigration  from  Ireland  in  1849,  and  then  pre- 
sents a  narrative  account  of  his  Civil  War  career,  beginning 
with  his  enlistment  as  a  private  in  the  "Yell  Bifles"  and  end- 
ing with  his  death  as  a  major-general  shot  through  the  heart 
while  leading  his  division  at  the  battle  of  Franklin.  From  his 
own  memory,  the  author  gives  an  occasional  insight  into  Pat 
Cleburne's  character  and  personality,  but  the  bulk  of  the 
work  appears  to  have  been  drawn  from  the  narratives  and 
reports  of  Battles  and  Leaders  and  the  Official  Records.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  the  reader  plods  through  the  cam- 
paigns in  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  Georgia,  enjoying  only 
infrequent  glimpses  of  the  man  Cleburne  and  finding,  at 
times,  that  the  story  of  his  hard-hitting  division  is  pushed 
aside  and  the  center  of  the  stage  is  filled  with  the  follies  and 
misfortunes  of  Bragg  and  Hood. 

From  an  old  soldier  writing  about  a  beloved  commander, 
one  expects  a  laudatory  account.  It  should  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  Mr.  Hay,  as  editor,  does  little  to  reappraise  Cle- 
burne in  the  light  of  recent  research. 

Richard  E.  Yates. 

Hendrix  College, 

Conway,  Arkansas. 
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In  Support  of  Clio:  Essays  in  Memory  of  Herbert  A.  Kellar. 
Edited  by  William  B.  Hesseltine  and  Donald  R.  McNeil.  (Mad- 
ison: State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin.  1958.  Pp.  x,  214. 
$5.00.) 

This  is  a  collection  of  essays  on  activities  that  support, 
rather  than  directly  produce,  historical  study  and  writing, 
except  for  one  bibliographical  summary.  Each  one  notes  Dr. 
Kellar's  work  in  the  field,  and  the  record  is  impressive.  The 
book  should  be  "must"  reading  for  graduate  students,  indi- 
cating the  ancillary  fields  of  which  the  historian  should  be 
informed. 

In  his  welcome  review  of  the  Historical  Records  Survey, 
David  Smiley  recognizes  the  main  contribution  of  that  project 
in  the  devising  of  workable  instructions  for  thousands  of  un- 
trained workers.  He  laments  the  slight  use  of  Survey  prod- 
ucts today,  due  largely  to  regulations  that  prevented  their 
being  printed. 

The  essays  on  manuscript  collecting,  public  archives,  the 
foundations,  and  historical  organizations  are  essentially  nar- 
ratives of  major  developments.  Lucile  Kane  inveighs  against 
dispersal  of  manuscripts  and  urges  co-operation  among  col- 
lecting agencies.  Philip  Bauer  stresses  the  gradual  recogni- 
tion of  public  ownership  of  archives  and  responsibility  for 
their  care.  Richard  Younger  warns  that  most  foundation 
grants  are  for  "team  projects,"  threatening  loss  of  the  imag- 
ination and  insight  of  the  individual  scholar.  David  Van 
Tassel  and  James  Tinsley,  speaking  of  historical  organiza- 
tions, see  a  hazard  to  the  close  liaison  between  historian  and 
historical  agency  in  the  increasing  professionalization  of  his- 
torical agency  workers. 

George  Andersons  incisive  review  of  mechanical  aids  sug- 
gests several  fields  in  which  these  devices  may  profitably  be 
used.  He  warns,  however,  that  the  machine  cannot  capture 
the  quality  of  uniqueness  in  historical  circumstances,  as  can 
the  scholar  himself. 

Lester  Cappon's  thoughtful  essay  discusses  historical  edit- 
ing as  concerned  with  human  relationships,  among  the  orig- 
inal authors  of  documents  or  articles,  the  editors,  the  pub- 
lishers, and  the  readers,  "keyed  of  course  to  the  indispensable 
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requirements  of  scholarly  production."  His  statement  of  qual- 
ifications and  responsibilities  should  steel  the  resolution  of 
all  historical  editors.  Edward  Alexander's  appealing  treat- 
ment of  historical  restorations  emphasizes  the  growth  of 
standards  of  authenticity.  He  gives  many  enticing  examples, 
including  Dr.  Kellar's  work  on  the  McCormick  gristmill. 

Philip  C.  Brooks. 

Harry  S.  Truman  Library, 

Independence,  Missouri. 


Out  of  Our  Past,  The  Forces  That  Shaped  Modern  America.  By 
Carl  N.  Degler.  (New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  Publish- 
ers. 1959.  Pp.  xvi,  484.  $6.00.) 

This  broad  survey  seeks  with  some  success  to  explain  the 
influence  of  great  ideas— Christianity,  puritanism,  freedom, 
democracy,  and  social  justice— upon  American  history.  Its 
purpose  is  to  answer  the  question,  "How  did  Americans  get 
to  be  the  way  they  are  in  the  middle  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury?" However,  where  we  now  are,  the  author  does  not 
quite  reveal.  Written  for  the  general  public  and  student,  it 
lacks  originality  in  design  and  treatment.  More  descriptive 
and  interpretive,  than  narrative  and  chronological  in  ap- 
proach, it  is  really  a  long  essay  upon  certain  themes  of  Amer- 
ican history. 

Too  much  space  is  given  to  a  discussion  of  the  words  "rad- 
ical," "liberal,"  and  "conservative."  The  author  seems  to 
think  Americans  have  been  almost  invariably  conservative, 
seldom  radical;  liberals  and  conservatives  are  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable; and  Hamilton  and  Jefferson,  for  example, 
agreed  more  than  they  differed  in  outlook.  Although  very 
readable,  ably  written  and  often  stimulating,  it  is  regrettably 
anti-southern  on  the  Civil  War,  Negro,  and  civil  rights  issues. 
Even  his  lengthy  and  critical  bibliographical  essay,  full  of 
stinging  judgments,  refers  to  the  "southern-born  callousness" 
on  the  racial  issue  of  U.  B.  Phillips  and  other  students  of 
southern  history.  Important  as  the  race  question  is,  to  devote 
three  out  of  thirteen  chapters  to  the  Negro  seems  excessive. 
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The  author  implies  that  ideas  are  more  powerful  and  im- 
portant forces  than  economic  factors,  but  then  devotes  much 
of  his  space  to  industry,  agriculture,  and  urbanization.  He 
does  not  clearly  show  how  ideas  affected  and  related  to  these 
developments.  The  volume  nowhere  hints  at  foreign  or  mili- 
tary problems.  Apart  from  a  fine  section  on  the  immigrant, 
it  is  purely  domestic  history. 

In  spite  of  its  many  brilliant  sections  on  social  justice,  the 
Negro,  civil  rights,  Jacksonian  democracy,  and  the  Third 
Revolution  or  New  Deal,  it  is  a  sketchy  and  inadequate 
study.  Snap  judgments  and  loose  generalizations  mar  the 
work.  This  reviewer  does  not  agree  with  the  author  that:  the 
Jamestown  Assembly  of  1619  was  a  casual  affair;  all  the 
towns  of  Massachusetts  obeyed  the  early  requirement  to 
establish  public  schools;  the  social  consequences  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  were  meager;  the  mold  of  the  American 
character  was  hardened  by  1700;  the  main  business  of  Amer- 
ica has  been  business;  the  Radical  Republicans  were  not 
vindictive;  the  southern  yeomanry  had  little  impact  upon 
southern  history  before  1865;  only  the  marketable  surplus  of 
slave  labor  afforded  the  basis  for  southern  culture  before  the 
Civil  War;  and  the  average  slave  was  rebellious  and  restless. 

Beyond  an  occasional  comment,  no  footnotes  are  included. 
The  reader  can  only  imagine  the  source  of  endless  quotations. 
The  index  is  adequate. 


Weldon  A.  Brown. 


Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute, 
Blacksburg,  Virginia 


Fifty  Years  of  Collecting  Americana  for  the  Library  of  The 
American  Antiquarian  Society,  1908-1958.  By  Clarence  S. 
Brigham.  (Worcester,  Massachusetts:  1958.  Pp.  185.  1,000 
copies  printed  for  presentation  only  to  the  friends  of  The 
American  Antiquarian  Society.) 

Thirty-six  of  the  outstanding  collections  of  Americana  in 
the  library  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  are  described 
in  this  volume. 
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Founded  in  1812,  with  collection  and  preservation  among 
its  primary  purposes,  the  Society  has  assembled  an  excellent 
reservoir  of  source  material  for  the  student  of  American  his- 
tory. Scholars  think  immediately  of  its  strong  collections  of 
early  newspapers,  early  American  imprints,  and  its  well- 
selected  collections  of  manuscripts.  The  collecting  activities 
of  the  Society  have  broadened  in  the  last  half  century  and 
now  include  every  phase  of  the  history  of  this  hemisphere. 
Selected  at  random  from  the  descriptions  in  this  volume  are 
the  following  dozen  collections  which  illustrate  the  range  of 
interest  and  collecting  activity:  almanacs,  theater  posters, 
annuals,  menus,  directories,  amateur  journals,  caricatures, 
children's  books,  western  narratives,  Spanish  Americana, 
Hawaiiana,  and  watch  papers. 

Anticipating  that  some  readers  might  question  the  value 
of  menus,  and  that  others  might  be  unfamiliar  with  watch 
papers,  the  author,  as  he  describes  each  collection,  explains 
how  and  why  it  was  formed,  estimates  its  strength  and  its 
significance  to  scholarship  and  tells  where  other  similar  col- 
lections may  be  found.  In  the  last  chapter  he  writes  briefly 
about  the  Society's  buildings  and  grounds,  its  early  meetings, 
and  its  publications. 

Mr.  Brigham's  qualifications  for  the  authorship  of  this  book 
derive  in  part  from  his  having  served  from  1908  to  1930  as 
librarian  and,  since  1930,  as  director  of  the  Society,  during 
which  period  the  library  grew  from  100,000  to  600,000  vol- 
umes. In  sharing  the  wealth  of  his  knowledge,  this  great 
bookman  has  placed  a  valuable  guide  in  the  hands  of  book 
dealers,  librarians,  and  collectors  of  Americana. 

Benjamin  E.  Powell. 

Duke  University  Library, 

Durham. 


The  Army  Air  Forces  in  World  War  II,  Volume  VII :  Services 
Around  The  World.  Edited  by  W.  F.  Craven  and  J.  L.  Gate. 
(Chicago:  The  University  of  Chicago  Press.  1958.  Pp.  Hi,  668. 
$8.50.) 

"Whatever  the  deficiencies  of  this  history  may  be,  none  of 
them  can  be  attributed  to  censorship,  either  over  or  by  indi- 
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rection.  It  is  a  point  the  editors  make  with  some  pride,  as 
citizens  of  the  country  and  former  officers  in  it's  Air  Force." 
Upon  this  note  the  editors  preface  the  final  volume  of  over 
ten  year's  work— describing  the  development  of  the  Army 
Air  Force  in  World  War  II. 

This  final  volume  documents  the  efforts  of  the  supporting 
services  of  the  Army  Air  Forces.  The  Air  Transport  Com- 
mand, The  Aviation  Engineers,  The  Weather  and  Communi- 
cations Services,  The  Medical  Corps,  Air  Sea  Rescue,  Women 
in  the  AAF,  and  the  manifold  problems  of  Redeployment 
and  Demobilization.  How  each  of  these  services  met  the  day- 
to-day  problems  with  inadequate  equipment,  shortage  of 
time,  and  long  hours  of  stress  is  told  with  more  human  inter- 
est than  the  editors  have  done  in  the  previous  volumes. 
Those  who  did  not  serve  during  the  war  in  support  roles  will 
appreciate  what  was  done  by  these  branches  of  the  Army  Air 
Force  to  help  maintain  the  continuity  of  the  actual  combat 
operation. 

Few  actually  realize  how  badly  women  were  needed  by  the 
military  forces,  nor  do  they  realize  how  well  these  women 
performed  their  duty  while  subjected  to  minor  irritations  and 
denied  many  of  the  privileges  and  benefits  authorized  for 
the  men.  This  story  is  extremely  interesting  and  will  be  most 
beneficial  to  those  who  might  need  to  understand  these  prob- 
lems in  future  periods  of  national  Demobilization.  The  same 
applies  to  the  problems  of  morale.  When  men  did  not  receive 
mail;  promotions  were  frozen  in  one  area  and  were  liberally 
granted  in  another;  where  food  was  inadequate  and  poorly 
prepared;  and  entertainment  was  scarce,  commanders  faced 
some  of  the  most  serious  and  violent  results  of  poor  morale. 
Future  commanders  and  students  of  global  warfare  will  learn 
some  rather  valuable  lessons  from  the  episodes  described  by 
the  editors  in  these  areas. 

This  volume  is  well-written  in  a  style  that  will  appeal  to 
those  who  are  frightened  by  the  usual  pedantic  history  book. 
The  footnotes  are  copious  but  are  arranged  so  that  instant 
reference  is  possible  without  becoming  lost  at  the  bottom 
of  every  page. 
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The  editors'  research  has  been  thorough,  with  much  of  the 
source  material  provided  by  some  of  the  finest  staff  officers  of 
the  Air  Force  who  assisted  the  editors  on  this  project.  Stu- 
dents of  air  power  and  military  history  will  forever  be  in- 
debted to  the  Air  Force  and  to  editors  Craven  and  Cate  for 
the  massive  store  of  detailed  information  compiled  in  the 
seven  volumes  of  The  Army  Air  Force  in  World  War  II. 

R.  S.  Milner,  Colonel. 

Strategic  Air  Command, 
Los  Angeles, 
California. 


HISTORICAL  NEWS 
Department  of  Archives  and  History 


General 


On  May  7,  1959,  Herschell  V.  Rose,  member  of  the  Execu- 
tive Board  of  the  Department  of  Archives  and  History,  died 
at  the  age  of  72  in  his  home  town  of  Smithfield,  Johnston 
County.  Born  and  reared  on  Bentonville  Battleground,  for 
many  years  he  worked  to  secure  proper  recognition  and  main- 
tenance of  that  historic  site,  and  it  was  largely  due  to  his  in- 
fluence that  funds  were  raised  and  a  State  appropriation  was 
made  to  purchase  part  of  the  area  and  to  make  that  part  a 
State  Historic  Site  in  1957.  The  same  year  the  Governor  ap- 
pointed him  a  member  of  the  Department's  Executive  Board. 
He  was  the  first  Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare  of  John- 
ston County,  1919,  and  from  1926  until  his  death  he  served 
as  Clerk  of  the  County  Superior  Court.  So  popular  was  he 
that  he  never  had  opposition  in  the  Democratic  primaries, 
and  only  twice  did  he  have  opposition,  which  he  easily  over- 
came, in  the  general  elections. 

Dr.  Daniel  J.  Whitener,  Dean  of  Appalachian  State  Teach- 
ers College,  Boone,  has  been  appointed  by  Governor  Luther 
H.  Hodges  to  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Department  of  Arch- 
ives and  History  for  a  six-year  term.  Dr.  Whitener,  a  native  of 
Catawba  County,  received  his  Ph.D.  degree  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  and  was  formerly  Head  of  the  De- 
partment of  History  at  Lenoir  Rhyne  College.  He  was  later 
Head  of  the  Department  of  History,  and  in  1955  was  made 
Dean  of  Appalachian  State  Teachers  College.  He  served  as 
President  of  the  North  Carolina  Literary  and  Historical  As- 
sociation in  1958  and  is  the  author  of  a  number  of  articles  and 
books— his  most  recent  book,  North  Carolina  History,  was 
published  in  1958. 

At  the  same  time  Governor  Hodges  reappointed  Mr.  Mc- 
Daniel  Lewis  of  Greensboro  and  Miss  Gertrude  S.  Carraway 
of  New  Bern.  Mr.  Lewis  has  served  as  a  member  of  the  Board 
since  May  30,  1947,  and  as  Chairman  since  August  20,  1954. 

[  400  ] 
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Miss  Carraway  is  Restoration  Director  of  Tryon  Palace  and 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Board  since  February  6,  1942.  The 
terms  of  these  three  appointees  will  expire  on  March  31, 
1965. 

On  April  8  Tryon  Palace  was  opened  to  the  General  As- 
sembly of  North  Carolina  with  Governor  Luther  H.  Hodges 
cutting  the  ribbons  at  the  entrance  gates  to  the  grounds.  The 
Assembly  met  in  the  Palace  as  a  part  of  ceremonies  which 
lasted  for  several  days.  The  Palace,  which  was  reconstructed 
on  the  site  of  the  original  structure,  is  now  open  daily  (ex- 
cept Monday)  from  9:30  to  4:00;  Sunday,  from  1:30  to  4:00. 
Costumed  guides  will  direct  visitors  through  the  buildings 
and  grounds. 

On  April  14  the  Sir  Walter  Cabinet  held  their  business 
meeting  in  the  Assembly  Room  of  the  Department  of 
Archives  and  History  after  which  Dr.  Christopher  Critten- 
den, Director,  welcomed  the  group  and  introduced  the  heads 
of  the  various  divisions  of  the  Department.  Mrs.  Joye  E. 
Jordan,  Museum  Administrator,  introduced  Mr.  Morgan 
Bissette,  Public  Relations  Manager  of  the  Allstate  Insurance 
Company,  Charlotte,  and  Mr.  Norman  C.  Larson,  Education 
Curator  of  the  Hall  of  History.  Mr.  Bissette  and  Mr.  Larson 
had  collaborated  in  preparing  a  program  of  recorded  inter- 
views with  North  Carolinians  of  more  than  ninety  years  of 
age.  Mr.  Nevin  Rice,  Regional  District  Manager  of  Allstate 
Insurance  Company,  made  a  brief  talk  setting  forth  his  com- 
pany's ideas  for  public  service.  A  program  followed  with  the 
State's  oldest  citizens  telling  of  their  early  years  by  tape 
recording.  Mrs.  Robert  Shultz,  Jr.,  of  the  staff  of  the  Hall  of 
History,  moderated  four  scenes  with  25  children  and  a  num- 
ber of  adults  dramatizing  life  in  the  past.  A  social  hour 
followed  the  program. 

The  North  Carolina  Literary  and  Historical  Association 
held  its  spring  regional  meeting  in  Hertford  County  on  May  1- 
2.  Among  those  on  the  program,  which  included  a  tour  of 
historic  sites  in  the  county,  were  Mr.  Richard  Walser,  Presi- 
dent; Mr.  Richard  Vann,  Mayor  of  Murfreesboro;  Mr.  Russell 
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P.  Martin;  Dr.  Bruce  E.  Whitaker;  and  Mr.  Roy  Parker,  Jr., 
President  of  the  Hertford  County  Historical  Society. 

The  General  Assembly  and  History 

The  General  Assembly  at  its  regular  1959  session,  which 
adjourned  sine  die  on  June  20,  enacted  a  number  of  measures 
relating  to  the  Department  of  Archives  and  History  and  to 
historical  interests  and  activities  throughout  the  State.  The 
Department's  annual  operating  appropriation  for  1959-1960 
and  for  1960-1961  is  some  $400,000,  an  increase  of  more 
that  twenty  per  cent  over  1958-1959.  In  addition  to  expansion 
in  various  phases  of  the  Department's  program,  the  two  big 
additions  (covered  in  detail  below)  will  be  a  newspaper 
microfilming  project  and  a  county  records  microfilming  pro- 
ject. A  bond  issue  was  voted,  subject  to  approval  by  the 
voters,  that  includes  $250,000  for  capital  improvements  at 
historic  sites  (also  covered  below). 

The  Department  was  given  specific  authorization  to  con- 
duct the  State's  Records  Management  Program  (Session 
Laws,  1959,  Chapter  68 )  ,*  and  authorization  for  the  General 
Services  Division  of  the  Department  of  Administration  to 
conduct  such  a  program  was  deleted. 

Chapter  1162  provides  funds  for  the  Department  to  conduct 
a  program  of  microfilming  for  security  purposes  county  rec- 
ords of  permanent  value.  The  proposal,  first  suggested  by  the 
State  Archivist  in  a  letter  to  county  officials  in  January,  1958, 
was  the  outgrowth  of  consultations  with  county  officials  since 
that  time.  The  program  is  endorsed  by  the  North  Carolina 
Associations  of  County  Commissioners,  Registers  of  Deeds, 
and  Clerks  of  Superior  Court,  the  State  Director  of  Civil  De- 
fense, and  many  other  organizations  and  individuals  interest- 
ed in  the  preservation  of  essential  records.  The  act  provides 
for  appropriations  of  $75,730  for  the  fiscal  year  1959-1960 
and  $71,680  for  1960-1961  for  "inventory,  repairing  and 
microfilming  official  county  records  and  providing  safe  stor- 
age for  such  films.  .  .  ."  These  amounts  will  make  it  possible, 
under  the  County  Records  Program  of  the  Division  of 
Archives  and  Manuscripts,  to  put  two  cameras,  each  with  an 

aAll  references  to  acts  given  below  are  to  the  Session  Laws,  1959. 
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operator,  in  county  courthouses  to  begin  a  concerted 
program  of  microfilming  and  repairing  permanently  valuable 
county  records.  The  initial  program  should  be  completed  in 
about  seven  years.  Thereafter,  it  will  be  the  intention  of  the 
Department  to  film  permanently  valuable  county  records 
each  year  in  each  county. 

The  General  Assembly  appropriated  $27,832  to  the  Divi- 
sion of  Archives  and  Manuscripts  for  the  1959-1961  biennium 
for  the  inauguration  of  a  program  of  microfilming  North  Caro- 
lina newspapers.  Plans  are  being  made  to  obtain  a  copy  of 
every  known  newspaper  published  in  North  Carolina  before 
the  end  of  the  Civil  War,  after  which  the  papers  will  be 
filmed.  It  is  hoped  that  this  task  can  be  completed  within 
the  next  two  years.  Upon  completion  of  this  phase  of  the 
long-range  program,  it  is  anticipated  that  attention  will  be 
given  to  filming  papers  of  the  post-Civil  War  or  "pulp  paper" 
period.  The  latter  project,  if  consummated,  will  make  possible 
both  the  conservation  of  the  papers  in  the  form  of  film  copies 
and  major  space-savings  in  libraries  desiring  to  substitute 
film  copies.  The  Department  of  Archives  and  History  pro- 
poses to  keep  only  the  master  negative  film  copy,  and  posi- 
tive film  copies  will  be  for  sale  to  institutions  and  individuals. 

Legislation  affecting  specific  historic  sites  maintained  by 
the  Department  includes  an  appropriation  of  $10,804  to  be 
used  the  second  year  of  the  biennium  (1960-1961)  for  the 
operation  and  development  of  the  Fort  Fisher  State  Historic 
Site  (Chapter  1249). 

Bentonville  Battleground  received  an  appropriation  of 
$7,500  for  the  restoration  of  the  Harper  House  (Chapter 
1331). 

Other  special  legislation  authorizes  a  North  Carolina  Corn- 
federate  Centennial  Commission  ( Chapter  323 ) ,  an  act  spon- 
sored by  the  North  Carolina  Literary  and  Historical  Associa- 
tion. The  funds  for  the  Commission  are  authorized  to  be 
made  available  from  the  Contingency  and  Emergency  Fund 
(with  the  approval  of  the  Governor  and  the  Council  of  State), 
and  the  following  membership  will  make  up  the  Commis- 
sion: the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Directors  of 
the  Departments  of  Conservation  and  Development  and 
Archives  and  History,  and  twenty-five  members  appointed 
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by  the  Governor  who  are  to  serve  two-year  terms  without 
pay  but  who  will  be  allowed  travel  and  subsistence  allow- 
ances provided  for  State  Boards  and  Commissions  generally. 

An  appropriation  in  the  amount  of  $500  each  year  of  the 
biennium  was  made  to  the  Moores  Creek  Battleground  As- 
sociation for  the  celebration  of  the  anniversary  oi  the  Battle 
of  Moores  Creek  Bridge  (Chapter  1266). 

The  Carolina  Charter  Tercentenary  Commission  was  es- 
tablished (Chapter  1238)  to  plan  for  and  conduct  the  300th 
anniversary  celebration  of  the  granting  of  the  Carolina 
Charter  ot  1663.  The  Commission  will  consist  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  the  Directors  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  Conservation  and  Development  and  Archives  and 
History,  and  twenty-two  members  appointed  by  the  Gover- 
nor for  two-year  terms.  Expenses  are  to  be  allotted  to  the 
Commission  from  the  Contingency  and  Emergency  Fund. 

Old  Salem,  Inc.,  one  of  the  most  outstanding  private  re- 
storation projects  in  North  Carolina,  was  the  beneficiary  of 
an  appropriation  of  $50,000  for  the  year  1959-1960  (Chapter 
1053). 

The  following  acts  do  not  carry  appropriations:  Resolution 
7  provides  for  "commemorating  the  200th  anniversary  of  the 
establishment  of  Hertford  County."  The  act  invites  citizens 
and  residents  of  the  State  and  absent  sons  and  daughters  of 
the  county  to  attend  at  a  date  to  be  fixed  later  the  celebration 
of  the  establishment  of  the  county. 

The  New  Bern  250th  Anniversary  Commission  was  estab- 
lished (Chapter  1321)  with  the  following  membership:  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the  Directors  of  the  De- 
partments of  Conservation  and  Development  and  Archives 
and  History,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
Craven  County,  the  Mayor  of  New  Bern,  and  twenty  members 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor. 

The  Historic  Bath  Commission  was  established  (Chapter 
1005)  "for  the  purpose  of  the  acquisition,  repair  and  main- 
tenance of  historic  sites  in  the  Town  of  Bath  in  Beaufort 
County."  The  Mayor  of  Bath,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Beaufort  County  Commissioners,  and  Director  of  the  De- 
partment of  Archives  and  History  are  members  ex  officio 
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and  there  will  be  fifteen  members  appointed  by  the  Governor. 

The  John  Motley  Morehead  Memorial  Commission  was 
established  (Chapter  1308)  and  authorized  "to  acquire  prop- 
erty and  gifts  and  to  do  all  things  necessary  to  establish  a 
perpetual  memorial  at  the  Blandwood  Homeplace  of  John 
Motley  Morehead,  Greensboro,  North  Carolina."  Membership 
of  the  Commission  will  be  composed  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  Directors  of  the  Departments  of  Con- 
servation and  Development  and  Archives  and  History,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  nine  appointees  by  the  Governor, 
three  of  the  Guilford  County  Commissioners,  and  three  mem- 
bers of  the  Greensboro  City  Council.  Later,  when  the  neces- 
sary property  has  been  acquired  and  fully  restored,  it  is  to 
revert  to  the  Department  of  Archives  and  History  (if  the 
State  is  willing  to  accept  it),  and  the  Commission  is  to  be 
dissolved. 

The  one  hundred-fiftieth  anniversary  celebration  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  Columbus  County  was  authorized  (Resolu- 
tion 29)  at  a  date  to  be  announced  later. 

The  people  of  the  State  will  have  an  opportunity  later  this 
year  to  vote  on  a  bond  issue  for  capital  improvements  totaling 
$34,400,000  (Chapter  1038).  Included  is  the  sum  of  $250,000 
for  capital  improvements  in  the  Historic  Sites  Program.  These 
funds  will  provide  three  reception  center-museum  buildings 
and  two  dwelling  houses,  and  will  make  possible  ( or  aid  in ) 
the  acquisition  and  restoration  of  historic  site  properties  in 
the  program.  An  enumeration  of  the  sites  and  improvements 
by  county  follows: 

Alamance  County 

Alamance  Battleground,  supplement  $15,000 

Montgomery  County 

Town  Creek  Indian  Mound,  museum  and  general 

purpose  building  42,500 

Wayne  County 

Charles  B.  Aycock  Birthplace,  museum  and  general 

purpose  building  35,800 
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Buncombe  County 

Zebulon  B.  Vance  Birthplace,  museum  and  general 

purpose  building  49,200 

Brunswick  County 

Old  Brunswick  Town,  museum  and  general  purpose 

building  20,000 

Beaufort  County 

Marsh  House,  restoration  15,000 

New  Hanover  County 
Fort  Fisher,  restoration,  supplement  to  local  funds       30,000 

Rowan  County 
Old  Stone  House,  restoration,  supplement  to  local  funds  7,500 

Scotland  County 

Temperance  Hall  and  Literary  Society,  restoration 

of  building  and  improvements  to  grounds  10,000 

Mecklenburg  County 

James  K.  Polk  Birthplace,  restoration,  supplement 

to  local  funds  15,000 

Davidson  County 

Daniel  Boone  Homeplace,  restoration  10,000 

Total  $250,000 

The  Tryon  Palace  budget  for  1959-1960  is  $107,887  (es- 
timated receipts  $35,000,  appropriation,  $72,887),  and  for 
1960-1961,  $104,055  (estimated  receipts  $35,000,  appropria- 
tion $69,055). 

Directors  Office 

On  April  7  Dr.  Christopher  Crittenden,  Director  of  the  De- 
partment of  Archives  and  History,  met  with  the  Governor 
Richard  Caswell  Memorial  Commission  in  Kinston  for  the 
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purpose  of  employing  Mr.  Morley  J.  Williams,  Landscape 
Architect  of  New  Bern,  to  make  plans  for  landscaping  the 
site  of  Caswell's  grave  near  Kinston.  Another  meeting  of  the 
same  group  was  held  on  April  27  in  the  Assembly  Room  of 
the  Department  of  Archives  and  History,  Education  Build- 
ing, Raleigh.  Members  of  the  Commission  voted  to  approve 
a  model  prepared  by  Mr.  Williams  for  the  development  of 
the  Caswell  grave  site.  The  group  also  voted  to  authorize 
the  chairman,  Mr.  John  G.  Dawson,  to  seek  additional  appro- 
priations from  the  General  Assembly  in  order  to  continue  the 
Commission's  program.  From  April  8  to  10  Dr.  Crittenden 
attended  the  various  meetings  connected  with  the  formal 
opening  of  Tryon  Palace  in  New  Bern.  The  one  hundred  and 
eighty-third  anniversary  of  the  adoption  of  the  Halifax  Re- 
solves was  celebrated  on  April  12  in  Halifax.  Dr.  Crittenden 
introduced  the  speaker,  Major  General  Hamilton  H.  Howze, 
Commander  of  the  82nd  Airborne  Division,  Fort  Bragg.  Mr. 
C.  S.  Bartholomew  pronounced  the  invocation  and  Mrs. 
Quentin  Gregory  led  the  pledge  of  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of 
the  United  States.  Guests  were  introduced  by  Mr.  Ray  S. 
Wilkinson,  Chairman  of  the  Historical  Halifax  Restoration 
Association.  Dr.  Crittenden  met  with  the  United  States  Civil 
War  Centennial  Commission  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  on 
April  16  in  a  series  of  sessions  that  were  harmonious  and 
informative.  Those  attending  obtained  good  ideas  on  how  to 
observe  the  approaching  series  of  centennials  of  the  Civil 
War.  Others  present  from  the  Civil  War  Centennial  Com- 
mittee of  the  North  Carolina  Literary  and  Historical  Asso- 
ciation were  Col.  Hugh  Dortch  of  Goldsboro,  Chairman; 
Mayor  Hector  McLean,  Lumberton;  Dr.  James  W.  Patton, 
Chapel  Hill;  and  Mrs.  Wilma  Dykeman  Stokely,  Asheville. 
On  April  23  Dr.  Crittenden  attended  the  unveiling  of  the 
portrait  of  the  late  Governor  J.  Melville  Broughton  in  the 
State  Capitol.  The  portrait,  painted  by  Mr.  Joe  King  of 
Winston-Salem,  was  given  by  the  Broughton  family.  A  sim- 
ilar ceremony  in  the  Capitol  was  held  on  May  7  when  the 
family  of  the  late  Governor  W.  Kerr  Scott  presented  his  por- 
trait to  the  State.  It  was  painted  by  the  late  Howard  Chandler 
Christy  while  Scott  was  Governor.  The  authority  for  select- 
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ing  a  suitable  portrait  of  each  of  the  governors  of  the  State 
is  delegated  to  the  Director  of  the  Department  of  Archives 
and  History  (Session  Laws,  1955,  Chapter  1248).  Recently 
a  committee  was  formed  to  assist  in  the  fulfillment  of  this 
responsibility.  On  May  10  Dr.  Crittenden  made  a  brief  talk 
at  the  unveiling  and  dedication  of  a  marker  honoring  Lt.  Col. 
Charles  de  Choisel,  C.S.A.,  at  St.  John  in  the  Wilderness 
Episcopal  Church  in  Flat  Rock.  Others  on  the  program  spon- 
sored by  the  Margaret  Davis  Hayes  Chapter,  United  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Confederacy,  were  Mr.  Francis  Craighill,  Mrs. 
A.  L.  Beck,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Anderson,  Mrs.  T.  C.  Jowitt,  Gen. 
John  E.  Sloan  (U.S.A.,  Ret.),  Mr.  John  M.  Barr,  Mrs.  Roy  H. 
Cagle,  Mrs.  Ralph  Ramsey,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Quarles,  Mrs.  Asbury 
Barnett,  Mrs.  William  J.  Reilly,  Mr.  Robert  Collier,  Mrs. 
Sadie  S.  Patton,  Mr.  Henry  Laurens,  and  Mr.  Mark  Jenkins. 
On  May  12  Dr.  Crittenden  and  Mrs.  Joye  E.  Jordan  spoke 
to  the  Garden  Club  in  Winston-Salem  on  the  Tryon  Palace 
Restoration.  He  made  a  memorial  address  at  special  exer- 
cises sponsored  by  the  Vance  County  Chapter,  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  at  the  Confederate  Ceme- 
tery, Kittrell,  on  May  17.  Others  participating  were  the  Kit- 
trell  Boy  Scouts,  the  Kittrell  Girl  Scouts,  Mr.  R.  C.  Young, 
Dr.  W.  Leathers,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Moore,  Mrs.  R.  M.  Ray,  Mr. 
H.  A.  Dennis,  and  Mr.  W.  T.  Hearne.  On  May  25  Dr.  Critten- 
den attended  the  meeting  in  Decatur  House,  Washington, 
D.  C,  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  National  Trust  for  Historic 
Preservation. 

In  the  spring  (1959)  issue  of  Historic  Preservation,  quar- 
terly publication  of  the  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preserva- 
tion, appeared  an  article  bv  Dr.  Crittenden,  "Historic  Sites: 
A  Few  Problems  and  Pitfalls."  The  article  was  presented 
originally  as  an  address  on  October  31,  1958,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Association  of  Historic  Sites  Administrators  in  New 
Orleans,  Louisiana.  It  had  also  been  previously  published  in 
The  Wi-Tyohi  (December  1,  1958),  monthly  bulletin  of  The 
South  Dakota  Historical  Society. 
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Division  of  Archives  and  Manuscripts 

Mr.  H.  G.  Jones,  State  Archivist,  addressed  the  Scholarship 
Recognition  Convocation  at  Appalachian  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege in  Boone  on  April  29  on  the  subject,  "The  Historian 
and  the  Scholar."  He  and  Mrs.  Memory  F.  Blackwelder, 
Records  Center  Supervisor,  attended  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  National  Microfilm  Association  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
April  1-4.  On  June  9  Mr.  Jones  spoke  at  the  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  North  Carolina  Association  of  Registers  of  Deeds 
in  Asheville  on  the  Department's  county  records  program. 

Mrs.  Blackwelder  spoke  to  two  classes  at  St.  Mary's  Junior 
College  in  Raleigh  on  April  12  on  "What  Women  Should 
Know  About  the  Law."  On  May  8  she  talked  to  the  Peace 
College  International  Relations  Club  on  "Women  Who  Have 
Served  in  the  North  Carolina  General  Assembly."  She  spoke 
to  the  Raleigh  Civitan  Club,  May  14,  on  the  records  man- 
agement program  as  a  function  of  the  Department  of 
Archives  and  History.  Mrs.  Blackwelder  has  recently  been 
appointed  to  serve  on  the  Records  Management  Committee 
of  the  Society  of  American  Archivists. 

Rear  Admiral  Alex  M.  Patterson  (Ret.),  Public  Records 
Examiner,  visited  the  Georgia  Department  of  Archives  and 
History  in  Atlanta,  April  5-10,  and  observed  that  State's 
county  records  program.  On  June  15-17  he  attended  the 
annual  convention  of  the  North  Carolina  Association  of  Coun- 
ty Commissioners  in  Asheville  and  discussed  the  public  rec- 
ords work  of  the  Department. 

Mrs.  Lodosca  R.  Penny  and  Mrs.  Betty  M.  London  re- 
signed in  May  as  Steno-Clerk  II  and  Archivist  I,  respectively. 
New  employees  reporting:  to  work  June  1  were  Miss  Mary 
Deane  Stevenson  as  Archivist  I  and  Miss  Nan  G.  Bailey  as 
Steno-Clerk  II;  and  at  the  Records  Center,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
C.  Levings  as  Archivist  I.  Mrs.  Ernestine  H.  Harrell  was  a 
temnorarv  Steno-Clerk  II  in  the  Archives  Division  during 
April  and  May. 

The  officers  and  legislative  committee  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Association  of  Registers  of  Deeds  met  in  the  State 
Archivist's  office  on  April  16.  Mr.  Jones  and  Admiral  Patter- 
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son  accompanied  the  group  to  lunch  and  discussed  the 
progress  of  legislation  of  mutual  interest. 

A  total  of  657  registered  for  research  materials  in  the 
Search  Room  during  the  quarter  ending  March  31.  In  addi- 
tion, 736  mail  inquiries  were  answered,  not  counting  letters 
handled  directly  by  the  State  Archivist.  The  following  photo- 
copies were  supplied:  738  photostats,  65  paper  enlargements 
from  microfilm,  42  typed  certified  copies,  and  224  feet  of 
microfilm.  Pages  totaling  3,512  of  manuscript  records  were 
laminated  for  the  Department.  Increased  emphasis  on  county 
records  in  recent  months  has  resulted  in  the  arrangement  of 
significant  groups  of  records  from  the  counties  of  Chatham, 
Cumberland,  Lincoln,  Orange,  and  Wake.  Attention  has  now 
been  turned  to  the  arrangement  of  a  valuable  collection  from 
Rowan  County. 

In  the  Records  Center,  1,001,183  images  were  microfilmed 
on  141  reels  during  the  quarter  ending  March  31.  This  film- 
ing was  done  for  eight  State  agencies.  A  total  of  2,115  cubic 
feet  of  records  were  brought  into  the  Center  and  715  cubic 
feet  were  removed. 

Boxes  of  records  have  been  placed  on  the  metal  shelving 
recently  installed  in  the  Records  Center,  and  an  index  to  the 
location  of  records  has  been  completed.  The  272  units  of 
shelving  are  now  in  use  and  approximately  half  of  the  storage 
area  has  been  converted  to  the  shelf -corrugated  box  system. 
Construction  of  shelving  in  the  remaining  records  area  is  con- 
templated in  the  coming  fiscal  year.  The  receipts  from  sur- 
plus filing  equipment  amounted  to  more  than  $4,000. 

Inventories  and  schedules  have  been  completed  recently 
for  the  Budget  Division  and  the  Merit  System,  bringing  to 
30  the  number  of  agencies  whose  records  have  been  sched- 
uled. Rough  drafts  of  inventories  for  the  Utilities  Commis- 
sion and  the  State  Hospital  at  Raleigh  have  been  prepared 
and  submitted  to  the  officials  of  those  agencies. 

In  the  first  three  months  of  the  year,  representatives  of  11 
agencies  used  their  records  in  the  Records  Center  a  total  of 
180  times.  Records  were  serviced  by  the  Records  Center 
staff  259  times  during  the  quarter. 
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Division  of  Historic  Sites 

Mr.  W.  S.  Tarlton,  Historic  Sites  Superintendent,  and  Mrs. 
Joye  E.  Jordan,  Museum  Administrator,  attended  a  meeting 
of  the  Governor  Richard  Caswell  Memorial  Commission  in 
Raleigh  on  March  16  (and  also  the  meetings  of  the  Com- 
mission on  April  7  and  27 1 ) .  The  Commission  accepted  the 
resignation  of  Justice  R.  Hunt  Parker,  North  Carolina  Su- 
preme Court,  who  was  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  and 
elected  Mr.  John  G.  Dawson  of  Kinston.  Plans  for  developing 
the  Caswell  grave  property  were  discussed.  On  April  14  Mr. 
Tarlton  spoke  to  the  Newton  Grove  Men's  Club  on  Benton- 
ville  Battleground.  On  May  1  Mr.  Tarlton,  Dr.  Christopher 
Crittenden,  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Harrington,  Chief  of  Interpreta- 
tion, Region  One,  National  Park  Service,  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia, visited  Fort  Fisher  and  Old  Brunswick  Town  State 
Historic  Site  to  discuss  interpretive  problems  and  plans  for 
development.  Mr.  Stanley  A.  South,  Historic  Site  Specialist 
at  Old  Brunswick  Town,  guided  them  on  the  tour  of  the 
Brunswick  site.  On  May  2  the  first  three  attended  the  dedi- 
cation ceremonies  of  the  new  Visitors  Center  at  Moores 
Creek  National  Military  Park.  Dr.  Crittenden  extended 
greetings  from  the  Department  of  Archives  and  History.  The 
following  persons  (in  the  order  of  their  participation)  took 
part  in  the  ceremonies:  Mr.  J.  V.  Whitfield,  Maj.  F.  H.  Muret, 
Mr.  Fitzhugh  Clark,  Mr.  John  G.  Britt,  Jr.,  Mr.  J.  M.  Ford 
(Park  Superintendent),  Mr.  Hugh  Walker,  Mrs.  C.  S.  Morse, 
Mr.  Ashley  M.  Murphy,  Mrs.  Clifton  L.  Moore,  Mrs.  William 
D.  Holmes,  Mr.  A.  H.  Page,  Mr.  Cicero  Yow,  Mrs.  Norman 
Cordon,  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Stevens,  Jr.,  Mrs.  W.  G.  James,  Mr. 
Elbert  Cox,  Mr.  Addison  Hewlett,  Jr.,  Mr.  E.  T.  Scoyen, 
Mrs.  Robert  Grady  Johnson,  Mr.  E.  L.  White,  and  Tudge 
Clifton  L.  Moore.  On  May  8  Dr.  Crittenden  and  Mr.  Tarlton 
attended  a  conference  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  with  a  number 
of  national  and  regional  officials  of  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice to  discuss  mutual  problems  relating  to  historic  sites  in 
North  Carolina.  Among  the  subjects  discussed  was  that  of 
interpreting  historic  sites  along  and  near  to  the  Blue  Ridge 
Parkway  in  western  North  Carolina.  Meetings  of  the  Advis- 

1  See  above,  pages  406-407. 
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ory  Committee  on  Historical  Highway  Markers  were  held  in 
Chapel  Hill  on  April  24  and  May  15  to  consider  proposed 
markers.  A  total  of  66  inscriptions  was  approved  at  the  two 
meetings.  The  Committee  studied  a  great  number  of  requests 
which  have  accumulated  during  the  past  two  years— a  period 
in  which  the  marker  program  has  been  relatively  inactive 
for  lack  of  a  Researcher.  The  Historical  Highway  Marker 
Program  was  begun  in  1935  and  since  that  time  more  than 
800  markers  have  been  erected. 

The  Harper  House-Bentonville  Chapter,  United  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Confederacy,  sponsored  a  special  memorial  serv- 
ice at  the  Harper  House  on  May  10  with  Mr.  Billy  Britt  of 
Smithfield  as  principal  speaker.  Mr.  Britt  spoke  on  the  Battle 
of  Bentonville  and  the  restoration  in  progress,  and  paid 
tribute  to  the  late  Herschell  V.  Rose,  who  was  president  of 
the  Bentonville  Battleground  Association.  Approximately  30 
people  attended  the  service.  Twenty-nine  cast  aluminium 
markers  have  been  erected  recently  on  the  Bentonville 
Battleground,  denoting  the  principal  sites  and  actions  of  the 
battle,  March  19-21,  1865.  Mr.  R.  Judson  Mitchell  is  Historic 
Site  Specialist  for  this  project. 

Restoration  of  the  Charles  B.  Aycock  Birthplace— the 
dwelling  house,  kitchen,  corn  barn,  and  two  smokehouses- 
was  completed  on  June  1.  A  new  access  road  and  parking  lot 
have  been  graded,  and  plans  are  being  made  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  yard  areas  around  the  historic  buildings  and  for 
refurnishing  the  dwelling  house  as  of  the  time  of  Aycock's 
birth  in  1859.  Plans  are  in  progress  to  dedicate  the  restora- 
tion on  November  1,  1959,  exactly  the  one-hundredth  anni- 
versary of  Aycock's  birth.  Mr.  Richard  W.  Sawyer,  Jr.,  who  is 
Historic  Site  Specialist  for  this  project,  has  completed  a 
brochure,  Charles  B.  Aycock  Birthplace  State  Historic  Site, 
which  is  available  free  upon  application  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Archives  and  History,  Box  1881,  Raleigh. 

Mr.  Stanley  A.  South,  Historic  Site  Specialist  for  Old 
Brunswick  Town  State  Historic  Site,  reports  that  a  new  access 
road  and  parking  area  have  been  built  at  this  site  recently. 
Several  exhibits  and  signs  have  also  been  placed  to  illustrate 
the  history  of  the  site. 
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Division  of  Museums 

Mrs.  Joye  E.  Jordan,  Museum  Administrator,  made  a  talk 
on  Tryon  Palace  to  the  Lanier  Book  Club  in  Raleigh  on 
March  24.  On  May  14  she  and  Mr.  W.  S.  Tarlton  went  to 
Littleton  where  she  spoke  to  the  Woman's  Club  on  tavern 
furnishings.  The  club  is  sponsoring  restoration  of  Person's 
Ordinary,  one  of  the  few  remaining  examples  of  an 
eighteenth-century  tavern,  having  been  built  prior  to  the 
American  Revolution.  On  May  20  Mrs.  Jordan  went  to  Faison 
to  view  a  collection  of  twenty-eight  oil  portraits  by  Mary 
Lyde  Hicks  Williams.  The  paintings  were  done  on  the  farm 
of  Isham  R.  Faison  and  depict  scenes  of  plantation  life  during 
the  post-Civil  War  days  and  the  early  twentieth  century. 
From  June  2  to  6  Mrs.  Jordan  attended  the  annual  convention 
of  the  American  Association  of  Museums  in  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania.  While  there  she  attended  a  meeting  of  the 
Association's  Committee  on  Placement,  Service,  and  Job  In- 
formation to  which  she  has  recently  been  appointed  for  a 
term  of  three  years,  and  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the 
Southeastern  Museums  Conference. 

Division  of  Publications 

Mr.  D.  L.  Corbitt,  Head  of  the  Division  of  Publications, 
attended  the  luncheon  meeting  of  the  North  Carolina  Society 
of  County  and  Local  Historians  in  Chapel  Hill  on  March  22; 
the  meeting  of  the  Pitt  County  Historical  Association  in 
Greenville  on  April  26;  and  the  tri-county  meeting  of  the 
Johnston,  Sampson,  and  Wayne  historical  groups  on  May  31. 

North  Carolina  in  the  American  Revolution,  by  Mr.  Hugh 
F.  Rankin  of  the  Tulane  University,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana, 
is  available  for  distribution  by  the  Division  of  Publications, 
Box  1881,  Raleigh,  for  $.50.  The  booklet  has  75  pages  and  21 
illustrations  and  was  written  primarily  as  supplementary 
material  for  the  school  children  of  the  State.  It  is  one  of  a 
series  of  pamphlets  being  prepared  by  the  Department  for 
this  purpose. 
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Colleges  and  Universities 

Dr.  Fletcher  M.  Green,  Chairman  of  the  Department  of 
History  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  read  a  paper, 
"On  Tour  with  President  Andrew  Jackson,"  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Historical  Association, 
Denver,  Colorado,  April  24,  at  which  meeting  he  was  elected 
Vice-President  of  the  Association  for  1959-1960.  He  will 
teach  at  the  Blue  Ridge  Assembly  in  the  second  term  of  the 
summer  session.  Dr.  William  M.  Geer  of  the  Social  Science 
Staff  has  been  on  leave  for  the  spring  semester,  under  a  grant 
from  the  Institute  for  Research  in  the  Social  Sciences,  to 
complete  his  study  of  the  late  Governor  O.  Max  Gardner. 
Dr.  Robin  D.  S.  Higham  has  recently  published  "The  British 
Government  and  Overseas  Airlines,  1918-1939"  in  the  Jour- 
nal of  Air  Law  and  Commerce  and  "The  Royal  Navy's  Freak 
Submarine  Designs"  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Society 
of  Naval  Engineers.  He  will  spend  the  summer  in  England 
on  grants  from  the  University  Research  Council  and  the 
Royal  Aeronautical  Society  doing  research  for  a  book  on 
"The  British  Rigid  Airship  Programme."  Dr.  Stephen  B.  Bax- 
ter is  the  recipient  of  a  Guggenheim  Fellowship  for  1959- 
1960.  He  will  spend  the  year  in  research  for  a  biography  of 
William  III  (1650-1702)  and  will  reside  at  The  Hague.  His 
studies  will  take  him  also  to  Paris,  London,  and  Dublin.  Dr. 
James  E.  King  had  an  article,  "The  Baroque  Spirit  and  the 
Decline  of  France,"  in  Modem  Age,  III  ( spring,  1959 ) .  Dr. 
Loren  C.  Mackinney  had  an  article,  "Medical  Miniatures  in 
Medieval  Manuscripts  of  the  Vatican  Library,"  in  Manu- 
scripta,  III  ( February- July,  1959).  He  will  spend  the  summer 
in  libraries  in  the  eastern  United  States  and  Canada  in  com- 
pleting his  studies  of  medical  manuscripts  in  American  li- 
braries. He  recently  lectured  on  medieval  medicine  at  the 
University  of  Kentucky  and  to  the  North  Carolina  Chapter  of 
the  American  College  of  Surgeons.  Dr.  George  Brown  Tindall 
is  the  recipient  of  a  fellowship  from  the  Social  Science  Re- 
search Council.  He  will  spend  1959-1960  completing  the  re- 
search and  in  writing  "The  Recent  South,  1913-1950,"  which 
is  to  be  volume  ten  of  A  History  of  the  South  being  published 
by  the  Louisiana  State  University  Press. 
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Dr.  George  Pasti,  Jr.,  of  East  Carolina  College,  has  been 
awarded  a  fellowship  to  study  the  history  of  the  Far  East  at 
Harvard  University  for  the  academic  year  1959-1960.  Dr. 
Richard  C.  Todd  had  an  article,  "C.  G.  Memminger  and  the 
Confederate  Treasury  Department,"  in  the  Georgia  Review 
(winter,  1958).  Mr.  Herbert  Paschal,  Jr.,  read  a  paper, 
"North  Carolina  under  the  Heath  Charter,"  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Pitt  County  Historical  Society.  During  the  1958-1959 
college  year  the  Danforth  Foundation  sponsored  a  program 
at  East  Carolina  College,  "Creativity  and  Productivity  in 
an  Age  of  Tension  and  Stereotypes."  Specific  topics  and 
speakers  were:  Dr.  John  Gillin,  Anthropologist,  University 
of  North  Carolina,  who  spoke  in  October  on  "Understanding 
Cultural  Values";  Dr.  Thomas  F.  Pettigrew,  Social  Psycholo- 
gist, Harvard  University,  who  spoke  in  October  on  "The 
Nature  of  Southern  Prejudice";  Mr.  Gerald  Johnson,  jour- 
nalist of  Baltimore,  who  spoke  in  November  on  "Tensions, 
Stereotypes,  Creativity,  and  Productivity  in  1958";  Dr.  Har- 
old C.  Hunt,  Harvard  University,  who  spoke  in  January  on 
"Looking  Ahead  in  Education";  Dr.  Peter  Viereck  of  Mount 
Holyoke  College  who  spoke  in  February  on  "The  American 
Dilemma:  Preserving  Inner  Liberty  in  a  Machine  Age";  Dr. 
T.  Z.  Koo,  world  student  leader  of  Wilmington,  Delaware, 
who  spoke  in  March  on  "Nationalism,  Communism,  and  Re- 
ligions in  the  Far  East";  and  Dr.  M.  J.  Herkovits,  Anthropolo- 
gist at  Northwestern  University,  who  spoke  in  April  on  "A 
Cross-Cultural  View  of  Bias  and  Values."  Dr.  George  A. 
Douglas  of  the  Social  Science  Department  was  the  director 
of  the  lecture  series.  In  September  a  new  series,  "Risks  and 
Responsibilities  in  a  World  of  Revolutionary  Changes,"  will 
begin  with  speakers  to  be  announced  later. 

Mr.  Frank  Harvin  of  Brevard  College  will  serve  as  Visiting 
Professor  in  the  Department  of  Social  Sciences  at  Western 
Carolina  College  during  the  summer  of  1959.  Dr.  D.  C. 
Sossaman  of  the  department  will  teach  in  the  summer  session 
of  the  George  Peabody  College,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

Dr.  Malcolm  Lester  has  been  appointed  Professor  of  His- 
tory at  Davidson  College  beginning  in  September.  Dr.  Lester 
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has  been  Professor  of  History  and  Dean  of  the  Faculty  at 
Mercer  University  for  the  last  five  years. 

Dr.  Marvin  L.  Skaggs,  Chairman  of  the  Department  of 
History  at  Greensboro  College,  spoke  on  May  9  at  the  annual 
State  Convention  of  the  Colonial  Dames  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century  on  "The  Birth  of  North  Carolina." 

Effective  July  1  Dr.  David  Smiley  became  an  Associ- 
ate Professor  of  History  at  Wake  Forest  College.  Dr.  Robert 
G.  Gregory  has  received  a  grant  to  participate  in  the  Duke 
Commonwealth-Studies  Program  during  the  summer  of  1959, 
and  Dr.  Lowell  R.  Tillett  has  received  a  fellowship  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  summer  program  on  the  Soviet  Union  at  Ohio 
State  University  for  1959.  Dr.  W.  B.  Yearns  will  be  Visiting 
Professor  of  History  at  Mercer  University  this  summer,  and 
Mr.  Keith  A.  Hitchins,  Instructor  in  History,  will  spend  the 
summer  studying  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  in  Paris. 

Dr.  Sarah  M.  Lemmon  of  Meredith  College  read  a  paper, 
"Raleigh  in  1890,"  on  April  24  at  a  meeting  of  the  Social 
Studies  Section  of  the  Baptist  Colleges  of  North  Carolina 
held  at  Chowan  College.  Dr.  Lillian  Parker  Wallace  made 
the  dinner  address  at  the  same  meeting  on  "Protestant  Eng- 
land and  Rome  in  the  Nineteenth  Century."  On  May  18  Dr. 
Wallace  made  two  talks  from  the  Chapel  Hill  studio  of 
WUNC-TV  for  the  In-School  Program.  The  first  talk  on  the 
"Far  East"  was  made  to  the  American  history  class;  the  sec- 
ond, "Europe  and  the  Middle  East,"  was  made  to  the  world 
history  class. 

County  and  Local  Groups 

Mrs.  W.  E.  White  read  a  paper,  "History  of  Fishing  at 
Colerain,"  at  the  meeting  of  the  Bertie  County  Historical 
Association  on  October  23,  1958.  Dr.  W.  P.  Jacocks  was 
elected  President  to  succeed  the  late  E.  S.  Askew.  Dr.  J.  B. 
Nicholls,  Mrs.  Moses  B.  Gillam,  and  Mrs.  Ruth  Lyon  were 
elected  Vice-Presidents  and  Mr.  T.  S.  Norfleet,  Secretary- 
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Treasurer.  Mr.  John  E.  Tyler,  who  is  Historian,  holds  office 
for  an  indefinite  period. 

The  Chronicle,  published  by  the  association,  has  the  fol- 
lowing articles  in  the  April  issue:  a  copy  of  the  paper  read  by 
Mrs.  White,  a  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  association  with 
a  listing  of  the  award-winning  essays  by  the  school  children 
of  Bertie  County,  and  an  article  on  two  battles  fought  in 
Bertie— one  during  the  Colonial  period  and  the  other  in  1864. 
Mrs.  Laura  F.  Harrell  of  Windsor  is  serving  as  Editor  of 
The  Chronicle  at  the  present  time. 

The  Burke  County  Historical  Society  elected  officers  at  a 
meeting  on  March  10  and  adopted  a  constitution  and  by- 
laws for  the  society.  Charter  memberships  were  extended 
through  June  30.  Dr.  E.  W.  Phifer  was  installed  as  President, 
and  the  following  other  officers  were  elected:  Mr.  C.  K. 
Avery,  Vice-President;  Mr.  Harry  L.  Hallyburton,  Secretary; 
Mrs.  Alma  Stamey,  Treasurer  and  Assistant  Secretary;  Mr. 
John  Guigou,  Second  Vice-President;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Finger, 
Third  Vice-President;  and  Mr.  Charles  Gordon  Tate,  Jr., 
Curator.  Dr.  D.  J.  Whitener  of  Appalachian  State  Teachers 
College  spoke  to  the  society  in  Morganton  on  April  21  on  the 
subject  of  collecting  materials  for  and  the  writing  of  a  county 
history. 

The  Historical  Society  of  North  Carolina  met  at  Duke  Uni- 
versity on  April  17  with  Mr.  D.  L.  Corbitt,  President,  pre- 
siding. Following  the  afternoon  business  session  Mr.  Winston 
Broadfoot,  Director  of  the  George  Washington  Flowers 
Collection,  Duke  University,  read  a  paper,  "Some  Problems 
of  Historical  Judgement,"  and  Dr.  Henry  S.  Stroupe,  Head 
of  the  Department  of  History,  Wake  Forest  College,  read  a 
paper,  "Clerical  Morale  Builders:  The  Religious  Press  of  the 
Confederacy  and  the  Civil  War."  At  the  evening  session 
Mrs.  Wilma  Dykeman  Stokely  of  Asheville  presented  a  paper, 
"The  Union  Underground  in  the  Mountain  Region,"  and  Mr. 
Burke  Davis,  author  of  Greensboro,  talked  on  fan  mail  he  had 
received  and  read  excerpts  from  some  of  the  letters. 

New  members  are  Dr.  Burton  Floyd  Beers  of  North  Caro- 
lina State  College;  Mr.  Jonathan  Daniels,  Editor  of  The  News 
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and  Observer  of  Raleigh;  Dr.  George  Brown  Tindall  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina;  and  Mr.  H.  G.  Jones,  State 
Archivist  of  Raleigh. 

The  Carteret  County  Historical  Society  met  in  the  Meth- 
odist church  at  Smyrna  on  April  25  with  Mr.  F.  C.  Salisbury, 
President,  presiding.  Miss  Amy  Muse  read  a  paper,  "Fort 
Macon,  April  25,  1862,"  in  recognition  of  the  ninety-seventh 
anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Fort  Macon.  Mrs.  Hilda  Gillikin 
prepared  a  paper  on  the  early  history  of  Smyrna  which  was 
read  by  Mr.  Tucker  R.  Littleton.  Miss  Emma  Lawrence  and 
Mr.  William  Davis,  Smyrna  High  School  students,  presented 
papers  on  the  history  of  the  high  school  and  the  old  Hancock 
House  respectively.  The  house  built  about  1820  has  been 
occupied  by  six  generations  of  Hancocks  of  the  same  family 
as  John  Hancock,  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Forty-five  members  and  guests  were  present  and  visited  the 
Hancock  House  following  the  meeting. 

The  North  Carolina  Society  of  County  and  Local  Histo- 
rians and  the  Bentonville  Battleground  Association  jointly 
sponsored  a  tour  of  Bentonville  Battleground  on  April  19. 
More  than  200  people  met  at  the  William  and  Mary  Restau- 
rant in  Newton  Grove  and  participated  in  the  tour.  Mrs.  Taft 
Bass  of  Clinton,  President  of  the  society,  led  the  tour  and 
Father  Frederick  Koch  led  the  invocation.  Mr.  D.  P.  Herring 
and  Mr.  Hubert  Tart,  Sr.,  extended  greetings  to  the  group. 
Places  visited  included  House's  Mill  which  has  been  oper- 
ated by  descendants  of  the  original  owner  for  the  past  137 
years;  the  Holy  Redeemer  Catholic  Church;  and  the  Black- 
man  Lee  store.  A  memorial  service  at  the  Confederate  ceme- 
tery and  monument  was  one  of  the  highlights  of  the  tour. 
The  service  was  conducted  by  Col.  Hugh  Dortch  of  Golds- 
boro,  Chairman  of  the  Civil  War  Centennial  Committee  of 
the  North  Carolina  Literary  and  Historical  Association.  Mr. 
R.  Geddie  Herring  of  Roseboro,  one  of  the  six  North  Caro- 
linians awarded  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  in  World 
War  II,  laid  a  wreath  on  the  monument.  A  color  guard  from 
Ft.  Bragg  fired  a  salute  to  the  Confederate  dead.  The  tour 
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also  included  a  stop  at  the  Harper  House  where  Dr.  Chris- 
topher Crittenden,  Director  of  the  Department  of  Archives 
and  History,  greeted  guests  and  spoke  briefly  on  plans  for 
restoring  the  Harper  House  and  developing  the  Battleground. 
Lunch  was  spread  in  the  Bentonville  Community  House 
where  the  late  Herschell  V.  Rose,  President  of  the  Benton- 
ville Battleground  Association  and  member  of  the  Executive 
Board  of  the  Department  of  Archives  and  History,  welcomed 
participants  to  Johnston  County.  Mrs.  Bass  presided  and  Dr. 
Crittenden  and  Dr.  James  W.  Patton,  Director  of  the  South- 
ern Historical  Collection  at  Chapel  Hill,  made  brief  talks. 

The  Pitt  County  Historical  Society  and  the  Pitt  County 
Bicentennial  Commission  met  in  the  Pitt  County  Courthouse 
on  April  26  and  discussed  plans  for  the  celebration  of  the 
bicentennial  in  1960  of  the  erection  of  the  county.  Persons 
participating  in  the  discussions  were  Miss  Jessie  R.  Moye, 
Dr.  J.  D.  Messick,  Dr.  Robert  Lee  Humber,  and  Mr.  D.  L. 
Corbitt. 

The  first  issue  of  the  Harnett  County  Historical  Society 
News  Letter  has  been  received  by  the  Department  of  Ar- 
chives and  History.  Mrs.  J.  W.  Thornton,  Sr.,  of  Dunn  is  the 
editor  of  the  paper  which  lists  the  names  and  addresses  of 
the  more  than  500  members  of  the  society.  Other  items 
include  a  message  from  the  President,  Dr.  Leslie  H.  Camp- 
bell; a  tribute  to  the  late  Leon  McDonald;  and  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  points  of  historical  interest  in  Harnett  County  by 
Malcolm  Fowler. 

The  May,  1959,  issue  of  the  Lower  Cape  Fear  Historical 
Society,  Inc.,  Bulletin  carries  a  message  from  the  President, 
Mr.  Henry  Jay  MacMillan,  in  which  he  gives  a  summary  of 
the  activities  of  the  society  for  the  past  year  and  an  outline 
of  proposed  projects  for  the  future.  A  full-page  article  on  the 
Tryon  Palace  Restoration,  which  was  visited  by  the  group  in 
a  body  on  May  17;  amendments  to  the  bylaws  of  the  society; 
a  feature  on  the  building  of  Jacobs  Run  Tunnel;  and  a  listing 
of  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  twenty-seven  new  mem- 
bers are  also  included  in  the  issue. 
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The  society  held  its  annual  meeting  at  the  Sorosis  Club  in 
Wilmington  on  May  15  with  Dr.  Hugh  T.  Lefler,  Kenan  Pro- 
fessor of  History  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  as 
principal  speaker.  Dr.  Lefler  spoke  on  "Some  Problems  in 
Writing  State  and  Local  History."  The  following  officers 
were  chosen  for  the  coming  year:  Mr.  MacMillan,  President; 
Mr.  Leslie  N.  Boney,  Jr.,  Vice-President;  Mrs.  C.  Wayne 
Spencer,  Secretary;  Mr.  Ludlow  P.  Strong,  Treasurer;  Mrs. 
Ida  B.  Kellam,  Archivist;  and  Miss  Carolyn  Flanner,  Mr. 
Randolph  B.  Gregory,  Dr.  B.  Frank  Hall,  Mr.  Glenn  M.  Tuck- 
er, Mrs.  A.  T.  St.  Amand,  and  Mr.  Joshua  S.  James,  directors. 
The  society  has  362  members  at  present. 

The  Dolley  Madison  Memorial  Association,  Inc.,  held  its 
first  meeting  on  May  16  in  the  College  Union  at  Guilford 
College.  Charter  memberships  are  open  throughout  1959 
with  dues  as  follows:  $3.00,  contributing  member;  $10.00, 
sustaining  member;  and  $100.00,  patron  member.  Applica- 
tion may  be  sent  to  the  association,  Guilford  College.  The 
association  is  planning  to  build  a  suitable  shrine  or  memorial 
to  Dolley  Madison  which  will  be  the  first  such  shrine  in  the 
United  States.  Mrs.  Eleanor  Fox  Pearson  is  President;  Mr. 
Nick  Robinson,  Vice-President;  Mrs.  Ethel  Stephens  Arnett, 
Secretary;  and  Mrs.  Alice  M.  Bray,  Treasurer. 

Mr.  George  L.  Ross  of  Jackson  Springs,  former  Moore 
County  legislator  and  State  Department  of  Agriculture  offi- 
cial, who  retired  following  service  as  Director  of  the  State 
Department  of  Conservation  and  Development  under  Gov- 
ernor W.  Kerr  Scott,  has  been  elected  President  of  the  Moore 
County  Historical  Association.  Mrs.  Ernest  Ives  has  been  act- 
ing president  since  the  death  of  C.  J.  McDonald.  Other  offi- 
cers elected  were  Mrs.  Katherine  S.  McCall  of  Southern 
Pines,  First  Vice-President;  Dr.  Colin  G.  Spencer  of  Car- 
thage, Second  Vice-President;  Mrs.  Albert  S.  Tufts  of  Pine- 
hurst,  Third  Vice-President;  Mrs.  L.  T.  Avery  of  Southern 
Pines,  Secretary;  and  Mr.  Norris  L.  Hodgkins,  Jr.,  of  Southern 
Pines,  Treasurer. 
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The  April  23  issue  of  the  Rockingham  Post-Dispatch  fea- 
tured a  lengthy  article  on  John  London,  Secretary  to  the 
Governor  for  several  years,  and  his  descendants  in  the  United 
States.  John  London  served  from  October  21,  1769,  into  the 
1770's.  He  signed  many  of  the  land  grants  issued  by  Gov- 
ernor Tryon  in  1770.  Interest  in  collecting  the  genealogical 
information  in  the  article  was  prompted  by  the  opening  of 
Tryon  Palace  in  New  Bern.  The  descendants  of  London  al- 
ternate annual  reunions  between  Pittsboro  and  Rock  Hill, 
South  Carolina. 

The  May  issue  of  The  Gaston  County  Historical  Bulletin, 
official  organ  of  the  Gaston  County  Historical  Society,  an- 
nounces the  election  of  Mrs.  Wilma  Ratchford  Craig  (Wil- 
liam N. )  of  the  Union  section  of  Gaston  County  as  editor  of 
The  Bulletin.  Items  in  the  issue  include  a  continuation  of  the 
article  on  the  Moore  family  by  Mr.  Robert  F.  Cope;  reports 
on  the  two  recent  meetings  of  the  society;  a  brief  sketch  of 
Mr.  W.  Marsh  Cavin,  new  President;  an  article  on  the  deci- 
sion of  the  society  to  publish  Mr.  Cope's  "History  of  Gaston 
County,"  which  appeared  serially  in  a  newspaper;  and  an 
article  on  how  Gaston  County  received  its  name,  by  Mrs. 
Craig. 

The  annual  tri-county  meeting  of  the  Johnston,  Sampson, 
and  Wayne  historical  societies  was  held  on  May  24  in  Smith- 
field.  Mrs.  Doc  R.  Oliver  welcomed  the  group  and  Mr.  Ivan 
Adams  gave  the  invocation.  Mrs.  T.  J.  Lassiter  gave  a  me- 
morial tribute  to  the  late  H.  V.  Rose  of  Smithfield,  and  Mrs. 
W.  B.  Beasley  introduced  the  speaker,  Mr.  Ray  Armstrong, 
who  spoke  on  "The  Value  of  Preserving  County  History."  Dr. 
Luby  Roy  all,  Jr.,  recognized  special  guests  and  gave  a  slide 
program  on  old  homes  in  Johnston  County  with  a  commen- 
tary by  Mrs.  Tilden  Honeycutt.  A  social  hour  followed  the 
meeting. 

The  News  Bulletin  of  the  Moravian  Music  Foundation 
(winter,  1959)  carried  an  article  on  the  festival  and  seminar  in 
June;  notice  of  two  reprints  by  the  Foundation;  a  sketch  of 
John  Antes,  Moravian  composer;  a  report  on  the  program  of 
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research  and  publication  by  the  Northern  and  Southern 
Provinces  of  the  Moravian  Church  in  America;  and  notice  of 
four  professional  concerts  of  Moravian  music  in  the  United 
States.  Dr.  Donald  M.  McCorkle,  Director  of  the  Moravian 
Music  Foundation,  Inc.,  has  announced  the  appointment  of 
Miss  Erwin  M.  Robbins  as  Administrative  Assistant  to  the 
Director  beginning  June  1.  Miss  Robbins,  a  June  graduate  of 
Salem  College,  was  a  music  major.  She  has  completed  one 
year  as  a  student  assistant  with  the  Foundation  and  will  as- 
sist in  research,  publication,  and  education.  Miss  Robbins  is 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marvin  R.  Robbins  of  Rocky 
Mount.  In  the  spring-summer,  1959,  issue  of  the  Bulletin  the 
Foundation  announces  that  negotiations  have  been  com- 
pleted between  Mr.  David  J.  Oppenheim,  Director  of  Master- 
works  Artists  and  Repertoire  of  Columbia  Records,  and  Dr. 
McCorkle  for  a  new  project  in  recording  early  American  mu- 
sic exclusively  for  the  Foundation.  The  arrangements  mark 
a  milestone  in  the  history  of  the  recording  industry,  and  will 
provide  a  series  of  long-plaving  records,  both  monophonic 
and  stereophonic,  which  will  include  the  finest  of  sacred 
choral  and  vocal  compositions  of  the  Moravians.  The  series, 
moreover,  will  be  the  first  strictly  commercial  recordings  of 
early  American  music  to  be  made  by  a  major  company  and 
distributed  internationally.  Columbia  Records  will  assume 
all  costs  of  engineering,  manufacturing,  and  marketing.  The 
first  two  recordings  will  be  made  at  the  summer  seminar  with 
Mr.  Oppenheim  supervising  and  Mr.  Thor  Johnson  directing. 

"The  Roanoke-Chowan  Story,"  Chapter  Three,  has  been 
published  in  the  Daily  Roanoke-Chowan  News.  This  chapter 
deals  with  the  explorations  and  early  settlement  of  this  sec- 
tion and  is  illustrated  with  the  Nicholas  Comberford  Map  of 
1657,  the  Theodore  de  Bry  Map  of  1590,  and  a  composite  of 
the  two.  The  chapter  ends  with  John  Lawson's  version  of 
the  legend  of  Raleigh's  phantom  ship. 

Chapter  Four,  "Two  Ways  to  the  Roanoke-Chowan,"  dis- 
cusses the  inland  water  route  from  Virginia  to  Carolina;  the 
John  Drummond  trip  into  Carolina  in  1657;  the  abundance 
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of  natural  food  and  game  in  the  region;  and  the  hanging  of 
William  Drummond  in  1677  following  Bacon's  Rebellion. 

The  North  Carolina  Society  of  County  and  Local  Histo- 
rians held  a  luncheon  meeting  at  Lenoir  Hall  in  Chapel  Hill 
on  March  22  with  Mrs.  Taft  Bass,  President,  presiding.  The 
meeting  was  held  to  discuss  various  problems  connected 
with  the  tours  of  historic  sites  in  the  State  and  to  arrange 
proposed  tours  for  the  season.  Mr.  Manly  Wade  Wellman  of 
Chapel  Hill  and  Mr.  Glenn  R.  Tucker  of  Carolina  Beach 
spoke  briefly.  Col.  Jeffrey  Stanback  of  Mt.  Gilead  has  been 
appointed  as  a  Vice-President  to  complete  the  unexpired 
term  of  the  late  Leon  McDonald.  District  Vice-Presidents 
accepting  appointment  are  Mr.  Herbert  Paschal  of  East 
Carolina  College;  Mr.  Herbert  O'Keef  of  Raleigh;  Mr.  F.  C. 
Salisbury  of  Morehead  City;  Mr.  John  McPhaul,  Jr.,  of  Fay- 
etteville;  Mr.  Phillip  N.  Alexander  of  Charlotte;  and  Mr. 
Malcolm  Fowler,  Lillington. 

On  May  31  the  Society  of  County  and  Local  Historians  co- 
sponsored  a  tour  of  New  Bern.  Places  of  interest  visited  by 
the  group  participating  were  the  Attmore-Oliver  House,  the 
Firemen's  Museum,  Tryon  Palace  (at  the  regular  fee  of 
$2.00),  and  a  number  of  other  sites  of  historical  importance. 
The  group  shared  a  picnic  lunch  at  the  New  Bern  Recreation 
Center. 

The  Western  North  Carolina  Historical  Association  met  in 
Tryon  on  April  25  at  which  time  Mr.  Glenn  Tucker  of  Flat 
Rock  was  presented  the  Thomas  Wolfe  Memorial  Literary 
Cup  for  his  recent  book,  Hieh  Tide  at  Gettysburg.  Mr.  Tucker 
won  the  same  award  in  1956  for  Tecumseh:  Vision  of  Glory. 
Mrs.  Sadie  Smathers  Patton  of  Hendersonville  read  a  paper 
on  the  history  of  Polk  County,  and  the  following  officers  were 
elected  for  the  coming  year:  Dr.  Edwin  S.  Dougherty  of 
Appalachian  State  Teachers  College,  President;  Col.  Paul 
Rockwell  of  Asheville,  Vice-President;  and  Miss  Cordelia 
Camp  of  Asheville,  Secretary-Treasurer. 
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Miscellaneous 

Mill  Creek  Story  by  Charles  Crossfield  Ware,  Curator  of 
the  Carolina  Discipliana  Library  in  Wilson,  has  been  received 
by  the  Department  of  Archives  and  History.  The  monograph 
includes  a  concise  historical  sketch  of  the  fifteen  churches 
which  make  up  the  Mill  Creek  Union  of  the  Disciples  of 
Christ  Church.  The  stories  are  based  chiefly  on  documentary 
sources  housed  in  the  Library  and  tell  of  the  establishment 
of  the  churches,  ministers  who  served  them  and  their  tenure, 
prominent  laymen,  the  church  buildings,  and  present  mem- 
bership. The  churches  discussed,  which  are  located  in  seven 
east-central  counties  of  the  State,  are  Beulah  Hill,  Carr  Me- 
morial, Dudley,  Dunn,  Eureka,  Fayetteville,  Goldsboro,  Lum- 
berton,  Mill  Creek,  Mount  Olive,  Pleasant  Union,  Rocky 
Fork,  Selah,  Smithfield,  and  Wilson's  Mill.  There  is  also  a 
brief  history  of  the  Mill  Creek  Union.  The  booklet  may  be 
obtained  for  $1.00  by  writing  Dr.  C.  C.  Ware,  Box  1164, 
Wilson. 

Joseph  of  Kernersville,  being  the  Stories  of  the  Families 
Korner-Kerner,  Kastner,  Spach,  Gardner,  Tike,  and  Wiesner, 
and  their  Descendants  in  the  Town  of  Kernersville  by  J.  Gil- 
mer Korner,  Jr.,  has  been  received  by  the  Department  of 
Archives  and  History.  The  book  is  principally  about  Joseph 
Korner-Kerner,  great-grandfather  of  the  author,  who  came  to 
America  in  1785.  The  story  also  tells  of  the  family  in  Europe 
and  of  the  life  in  Salem  and  Friedland.  Joseph  purchased 
the  "Cross-Roads"  which  grew  into  the  Town  of  Kerners- 
ville. Much  of  the  book  is  a  genealogical  study  of  the  families 
mentioned  in  the  title  and  other  families,  such  as  the  Coffyns 
(Coffins),  Starbucks,  and  Boncoeurs,  with  forty  pages  of 
charts  and  a  number  of  pictures.  The  book  sells  for  $10  and 
may  be  ordered  from  the  Seeman  Printery,  Box  930,  Durham. 

A  companion  volume  to  the  above  is  I  Remember  by  Polly 
Alice  Masten  Korner  (Mrs.  J.  Gilmer  Korner).  This  69-page 
book,  published  in  1956,  carries  an  introduction  with  a  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  the  author  who  lived  at  "Korner's  Folly" 
until  her  death  in  1934.  The  book  is  written  as  a  series  of 
reminiscences  and  covers  the  years  from  1858  until  1934. 
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Published  by  her  son,  Mr.  J.  Gilmer  Korner,  Jr.,  and  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  Dore  Korner  Donnell,  it  was  privately  print- 
ed and  has  an  appendix  with  explanations  and  notes  on  the 
stories. 

A  significant  portion  of  the  Truman  Presidential  Papers 
was  opened  to  researchers  at  the  Harry  S.  Truman  Library  in 
Independence,  Missouri,  on  May  11.  Persons  wishing  to  use 
papers  and  other  related  materials  are  requested  to  make 
application  to  Dr.  Philip  C.  Brooks,  Director  of  the  Library, 
at  Independence.  Students  will  normally  be  expected  to  in- 
clude a  letter  of  introduction  from  their  professors  with  their 
application.  At  the  same  time  the  Harry  S.  Truman  Institute 
for  National  and  International  Affairs  initiated  a  program  of 
grants-in-aid.  These  will  generally  be  grants  of  less  than  $500 
to  provide  travel  and  living  expenses  for  short  periods  of 
work  at  the  Library.  For  the  present  grants  will  be  concen- 
trated on  persons  working  on  the  period  of  former  President 
Truman's  public  career  and  those  who  will  be  using  the  re- 
sources of  the  Library.  All  correspondence  relative  to  the  use 
of  the  papers  available  should  be  made  to  Dr.  Brooks. 

Dr.  Richard  L.  Morton,  retiring  Professor  and  Chairman 
of  the  Department  of  History  of  William  and  Mary  College, 
was  honored  at  a  dinner  by  the  Institute  of  Early  American 
History  and  Culture  at  the  Williamsburg  Inn  on  April  16. 
Highlight  of  the  evening  was  the  presentation  to  Dr.  Morton 
of  a  specially-prepared,  calf -bound  copy  of  The  William  and 
Mary  Quarterly.  Dr.  Morton  has  served  as  editor,  contributor, 
and  member  of  the  board  of  editors  since  the  beginning  of 
the  Third  Series  of  the  Journal  in  1944.  He  had  been  on  the 
faculty  of  the  college  since  1919.  In  addition,  he  is  the  author 
of  several  books  and  has  contributed  to  a  number  of  histori- 
cal periodicals  including  The  North  Carolina  Historical  Re- 
view. 

The  Institute  of  Early  American  History  and  Culture  and 
the  Jamestown  Foundation  announce  the  establishment  of  a 
special  prize  competition  for  the  best  unpublished  book- 
length  manuscript  about  seventeenth-century  America.  The 
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annual  prize  will  consist  of  $1,000  and  publication  by  the 
Institute.  All  manuscripts  submitted,  whether  winning  an 
award  or  not,  will  be  considered  for  publication  by  the  In- 
stitute. The  competition  will  be  judged  by  the  publications 
committee  of  the  Institute  Council,  in  association  with  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Institute.  Manuscripts  should  be  submit- 
ted not  later  than  December  1,  1959,  to  Dr.  James  M.  Smith, 
Editor  of  Publications,  Institute  of  Early  American  History 
and  Culture,  Box  1298,  Williamsburg,  Virginia. 

The  Society  of  American  Historians,  Inc.,  announces  that 
Dr.  Ernest  Samuels,  Professor  of  English  at  Northwestern 
University,  has  been  awarded  the  Francis  Parkman  Prize  for 
1958  for  his  book,  Henry  Adams:  The  Middle  Years,  1877- 
1891.  The  Francis  Parkman  Prize  is  given  annually  for  that 
book  on  American  history  or  biography  published  during  the 
year  which  has  the  highest  literary  distinction  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Committee  of  Award,  of  which  Dr.  John  A.  Garraty, 
Department  of  History,  Columbia  University,  is  Chairman 
for  1959.  The  prize,  $500  in  cash  and  an  inscribed  scroll,  will 
be  awarded  at  a  dinner  held  in  the  late  fall  or  early  winter  in 
New  York.  Dr.  Rudolph  A.  Clemen,  Executive  Vice-President 
of  the  Society,  has  announced  the  1959  competition.  For  de- 
tails write  Dr.  Clemen  at  the  Princeton  University  Library, 
Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

Books  received  during  the  quarter  for  review  are :  Jay  Tay- 
lor, Reluctant  Rebel:  The  Secret  Diary  of  Robert  Patrick, 
1861-1865  (Baton  Rouge:  Louisiana  State  University  Press, 
1959);  W.  W.  Abbott,  The  Royal  Governors  of  Georgia,  1754- 
1775  (Chapel  Hill:  The  University  of  North  Carolina  Press 
for  The  Institute  of  Early  American  History  and  Culture  at 
Williamsburg  [Virginia],  1959);  Clair  A.  Brown,  Vegetation 
of  the  Outer  Banks  of  North  Carolina  (Baton  Rouge:  Louis- 
iana State  University  Press,  1959,  Louisiana  State  University 
Studies,  Coastal  Studies  Series,  Number  Two);  James  W. 
Silver,  editor,  A  Life  for  the  Confederacy,  as  Recorded  in  the 
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Pocket  Diaries  of  Pvt.  Robert  A.  Moore,  Co.  G.  17th  Missis- 
sippi Regiment,  Confederate  Guards,  Holly  Springs,  Missis- 
sippi (Jackson,  Tennessee:  McCowat-Mercer  Press,  1959); 
Eugen  Weber,  The  Nationalist  Revival  in  France,  1905-1914 
(Berkeley  and  Los  Angeles:  University  of  California  Press, 
1959);  Frank  Cunningham,  General  Stand  Waties  Confed- 
erate Indians  (San  Antonio,  Texas:  The  Naylor  Company, 
1959);  John  Anthony  Caruso,  The  Appalachian  Frontier: 
America's  First  Surge  Westward  (Indianapolis,  Indiana:  The 
Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  Inc.,  1959);  Nicholas  B.  Wain- 
wright,  George  Croghan:  Wilderness  Diplomat  (Chapel  Hill: 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  Press  for  The  Institute  of 
Early  American  History  and  Culture  at  Williamsburg,  1959); 
Mary  U.  Rothrock,  editor,  The  Natural  and  Aboriginal  His- 
tory of  Tennessee  up  to  the  First  Settlements  therein  by  the 
White  People  in  the  Year  1768.  By  John  Haywood,  including 
Archaeological,  Geological,  and  Historical  Annotations  bring- 
ing the  Ancient  Account  into  Focus  with  the  Present  Day 
Knowledge  and  an  Introductory  Sketch  of  the  Author,  John 
Haywood,  Historian  of  the  Western  Country  ( Jackson,  Ten- 
nessee: McCowat-Mercer  Press,  1959);  Hugh  T.  Lefler, 
North  Carolina:  History,  Geography,  Government  (Yonkers- 
on-Hudson,  New  York:  World  Book  Company,  1959);  James 
Morton  Smith,  Seventeenth-Century  America:  Essays  in  Co- 
lonial History  (Chapel  Hill:  The  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina Press,  1959);  Herbert  J.  Doherty,  Jr.,  The  Whigs  of  Flor- 
ida, 1845-1854  (Gainesville:  University  of  Florida  Press, 
University  of  Florida  Monographs,  Social  Sciences,  Number 
One,  Winter,  1959 ) ;  and  Jack  Geddie,  The  Families  Geddie 
and  McPhail  (Fort  Worth,  Texas:  Henry  L.  Geddie  Com- 
pany, 1959). 
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Gardner-Webb  College  Campus  at  Boiling  Springs  was  erected 
in  memory  of  the  North  Carolina  Governor  (1929-1933)  who  was 
principal  benefactor  of  the  college.  The  Baptist  institution  opened 
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THE  THEATER  IN  ASHEVILLE  FROM  1879  TO  1931 
By  Donald  J.  Rulfs* 

In  the  late  1870's  most  amateur  and  professional  enter- 
tainment in  Asheville  was  offered  in  a  hall  on  the  third  floor 
of  the  Courthouse  on  Pack  Square.  For  example,  the  Ashe- 
ville North  Carolina  Citizen  for  July  25,  1878,  announced 
that  on  July  26  there  would  be  a  "concerte  musicale"  at  the 
Courthouse  by  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Baptist 
Church,  and  the  August  22  issue  of  the  paper  for  the  same 
year  stated  that  Professor  Denck,  a  professional  pianist  and 
improvisator,  would  give  a  concert  at  the  Courthouse  on 
August  22. 

The  earliest  reference  in  the  press  to  the  first  opera  house 
in  Asheville  appeared  in  the  "Local"  column  of  the  North 
Carolina  Citizen  for  April  17,  1879: 

We  are  pleased  to  know  that  the  proper  steps  have  been  taken 
to  have  a  first-class  theatre  in  our  midst.  The  third  floor  of  the 
Court-House  building  has  been  leased  for  four  years  by  Messrs. 
T.  L.  Clayton,  A.  B.  Chase,  A.  Rankin,  William  C.  Carmichael, 
J.  H.  Lee  and  N.  W.  Girdwood,  who  will  at  once  proceed  to  fit 
it  up  in  a  handsome  style,  thorough  attention  being  paid  to  all 
the  requirements  of  both  audience  and  performers.  Work  is 
already  progressing  in  the  fitting  up  of  the  rooms,  and  the  same 
will  be  ready  some  time  next  month. 

Although  the  Opera  House  was  not  formally  opened  until 
June,  the  well  known  Thorne  Comedy  Company  performed 
in  the  theater  on  April  21,  1879,  with  Kathleen  Mavourneen 

*  Dr.  Donald  J.  Rulfs  is  an  Associate  Professor  of  English  at  North 
Carolina  State  College,  Raleigh. 
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and  on  April  23  with  Rip  Van  Winkle.1  The  editor  of  the 
Nortn  Caiolina  Citizen  commented  on  April  24,  1879,  as 
follows  in  connection  with  tnese  productions:  "It  is  probable 
Mr.  Thome  will  remain  in  Ashevine  during  the  summer,  with 
a  view  ol  organizing  here  tor  the  next  winter,  giving  occa- 
sional entertainments  during  the  summer  season.  On  May  6 
and  7  the  Thorne  Company  again  presented  two  pre-openmg 
performances  with  Ten  N  ignis  in  a  Bar  Room  and  Rip  Van 
Winkle.2  Then  the  new  Opera  House  was  formally  opened 
on  Tuesday,  June  3,  1879,  with  Fanchon  the  Cricket.  before 
the  pertoimance  Miss  Bonnie  Meyers  of  the  Thorne  Com- 
pany made  a  dedicatory  speech.3  The  reporter  for  the  North 
Carolina  Citizen  oi  June  5  tound  the  scenery,  painted  by  the 
members  of  the  company,  to  be  "decidedly  handsome"  and 
"...  together  with  tne  handsome  and  well  arranged  stage, 
the  beautitul  chandelier,  the  substantial  seats  and  the  general 
appearance  of  the  hail,  not  only  reflects  credit  upon  the  man- 
agement, but  gives  Asheville  one  of  the  most  handsome  opera 
rooms  in  the  State." 

Despite  the  auspicious  opening  of  the  Opera  House,  the 
Thorne  Company  gave  only  four  additional  performances 
through  July  18  and  did  not  return  the  following  winter.  The 
North  Carolina  Citizen  for  October  30,  1879,  reported  an 
item  from  the  Durham  Recorder  of  October  23  to  the  effect 
that  the  Thorne  Company  had  been  in  Hillsboro  during  the 
past  week,  and  the  Citizen  for  January  15,  1880,  stated  that 
the  Thorne  troupe  had  been  playing  in  Tarboro  and  New 
Bern.  There  was  no  further  professional  entertainment  in  the 
Asheville  Opera  House  for  almost  two  years,  and  there  were 
only  two  amateur  performances,  a  concert  by  the  Methodist 
Church  choir  on  February  10,  1880,  and  a  concert  by  the 
Asheville  Silver  Cornet  Band  and  local  singers  on  April  29, 
1880. 

Although  the  first  passenger  train  arrived  in  Asheville  on 
October  3,  1880,  over  the  Western  North  Carolina  Railroad 
from  Salisbury,4  the  lessees  of  the  Opera  House  must  have 

1  North  Carolina  Citizen  (Asheville),  April  24,  1879,  hereinafter  cited  as 
North  Carolina  Citizen. 

2  North  Carolina  Citizen,  May  8,  1879. 

3  North  Carolina  Citizen,  June  5,  1879. 

4  North  Carolina  Citizen,  October  7,  1880. 
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soon  realized  that  Asheville  was  still  too  isolated  and  too 
small  to  support  full  seasons  of  entertainment.  The  Tenth 
Census  of  the  United  States  in  1880  reported  the  population 
of  Asheville  to  be  2,616.  Consequently  professional  enter- 
tainers appeared  rather  infrequently  at  the  Opera  House,  but 
those  who  did  have  engagements  were  apparently  well  sup- 
ported. The  first  of  these  was  Blind  Tom,  the  popular  Negro 
pianist,  who  played  for  matinee  and  evening  performances 
on  May  28,  1881,  to  very  large  audiences.5  He  was  followed 
on  August  11  of  the  same  year  by  Helen  Morris  Lewis  with 
readings  from  drama  and  poetry,  and  by  a  panorama  called 
"The  Apocalyptic  Vision  of  St.  John  on  the  Isle  of  Patmos" 
on  August  25. 

From  1882  through  1887  there  were  only  one  or  two  per- 
formances a  year  at  the  Opera  House,  except  for  1886  when 
there  was  none.  In  1882,  Professor  and  Mrs.  Fred  Page,  blind 
singrers,  appeared  on  July  27;  in  1883,  Henry  Osburn  gave 
Shakespearean  readings  on  June  29;  in  1884,  Edouard  Re- 
menyi,  violinist,  plaved  on  February  28,  and  the  Kittie 
Rhoades  Dramatic  Company  offered  a  week  of  stock  plays 
during  Fair  Week,  beginning  September  29;  in  1885  there 
was  a  concert  by  the  Asheville  Cornet  Band  on  September  7; 
and  in  1887  the  local  dramatic  club,  the  Thespians,  pre- 
sented plavs  on  April  11  and  July  5.  There  were  no  perform- 
ances in  1888. 

The  Eleventh  Census  of  the  United  States  for  1890  re- 
ported the  population  of  Asheville  to  be  10,235,  and  the  effect 
upon  theatrical  entertainment  was  soon  apparent.  Beginning 
early  in  1889,  performances  at  the  Onera  House  noticeably 
increased  as  there  were  fourteen  productions  between  Feb- 
ruary 4  and  April  11.  Some  of  the  more  outstanding  of  these 
were  Bell's  Roval  Marionettes  on  Februarv  4:  Marie  Presoott 
and  R.  D.  McLean  in  Virginias  and  As  You  Like  It  on  Feb- 
ruary 13  and  14:  William  Clifton  and  Marie  HiForde  in  the 
historical  play  Theodora  on  February  21  and  22:  Leonard 
Grover's  comedy,  Lost  in  New  Yorh  on  Februarv  25;  and  the 
Terrmleton  Opera  Comnanv  with  The  Mascot,  The  Mikado, 
and  Olivette  on  April  9-11.  The  performance  of  Olivette  was 

*  Asheville  Citizen,  June  2,  1881. 
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the  last  production  in  the  original  Asheville  Opera  House  on 
the  third  floor  of  the  Courthouse. 

The  second  theater  in  Asheville  was  the  Grand  Opera 
House,  located  on  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  floors  of  the 
building  at  41  and  43  Patton  Avenue.  The  theater  was  con- 
structed by  Mrs.  J.  C.  Spears  at  a  cost  of  $60,000  with  E.  W. 
Burckholder  of  Asheville  as  architect.6  The  exterior  dimen- 
sions were  a  frontage  of  80  feet  and  a  depth  of  350  feet.7  The 
interior  contained  a  stage  39  feet  by  51  feet;  a  proscenium 
opening  24  feet  by  30  feet;  a  seating  capacity  of  nearly  1,200; 
four  boxes;  300  gas  and  electric  lights;  and  a  center  chande- 
lier of  hammered  brass  with  150  additional  lights.8  The  thea- 
ter had  a  balcony  with  a  curved  rail  and  a  gallery.9  The 
ceiling  was  decorated  with  elaborate  fresco  work  by  F.  A. 
Grace  of  Detroit  and  contained  four  oil  portraits  of  classical 
composers.10  The  theater  was  leased  by  the  Asheville  Grand 
Opera  House  Company,  which  consisted  of  the  following 
incorporators:  Elliot  Hazzard,  T.  W.  Patton,  C.  D.  Blanton, 
}.  E.  Rankin,  D.  C.  Waddell,  M.  E.  Carter,  T.  S.  Morrison, 
R.  R.  Rawls,  W.  E.  Breese,  C.  T.  Rawls,  and  G.  S.  Powell.11 
The  Grand  Opera  House  was  opened  on  September  27,  1889, 
with  Agnes  Herndon  in  La  Belle  Marie;  or,  A  Woman  s  Ven- 
geance. There  was  a  large  audience,  and  the  reviewer  for  the 
Daily  Citizen  of  September  28  stated,  "The  play  itself  was 
all  that  had  been  claimed  for  it,  and  the  story  of  wrong  and 
retribution  was  well  told  in  the  lines  spoken  with  force  and 
verve  by  Miss  Herndon  in  the  title  role."  The  costumes  and 
settings  were  also  praised. 

The  season  1890-1891  witnessed  the  Grand  Opera  House 
in  full  operation  with  a  total  of  fifty-nine  performances. 
Among  the  outstanding  plays  offered  were  Charles  W. 
Chase's  Uncle's  Darling  on  October  3  and  4  starring  Hettie 
Bernard  Chase;  Milton  Nobles  in  his  own  Love  and  Law  on 


8  Harry  W.  Futenweider,  Asheville  City  Directory  and  Business  Reflex, 
1890  (Charleston,  S.  C:  Walker,  Evans,  and  Boeswell  Co.,  1890),  91-92, 
hereinafter  cited  as  Futenweider  Asheville  City  Directory  1890;  Asheville 
Times,  April  7,  1929. 

7  Asheville  Daily  Citizen,  April  25,  1889. 

8  Futenweider,  Asheville  City  Directory,  1890,  91-92. 

9  Asheville  Daily  Times,  April  7,  1929. 

10  Futenweider,  Asheville  City  Directory,  1890,  91-92. 
'"■Asheville  Daily  Citizen,  April  25,  1889. 
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October  15;  Patti  Rosa  and  George  Boniface  in  the  comedy 
The  Imp  on  November  10;  Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson  Burnette's 
Little  Lord  Fauntleroy  on  November  26;  Marie  Prescott  and 
R.  D.  McLean  in  H.  Rider  Haggard's  Cleopatra  and  Sparta- 
cus,  The  Gladiator  on  December  17  and  18;  and  Robert  Mc- 
Wade  in  his  own  version  of  Rip  Van  Winkle  on  April  21. 
Among  the  better  musical  events  were  the  following:  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestral  Club,  with  Max  Bachert  as 
director,  on  December  26;  the  Marie  Greenwood  Comic 
Opera  Company  with  von  Suppe's  Boccaccio  on  January  29; 
the  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club  on  February  9;  the  Harvard 
Quartette  Concert  Company  on  February  23;  and  the  Emma 
Abbott  Opera  Company  with  Gounod's  Faust  on  April  7. 
A  popular  stock  company  offering  a  week  of  plays  was  the 
Baldwin  Theater  Company,  beginning  on  November  17, 
December  29,  and  April  27. 

Six  years  later  the  season  1896-1897  contained  a  variety 
of  sixty-five  performances  at  the  Grand  Opera  House.  The 
opening  event  was  Gus  Williams  in  the  recent  hit,  One  of  the 
Finest,  sl  satire  on  the  New  York  police  force,  on  September 
17.  Other  significant  plays  were  Frederick  Warde  in  King 
Lear  on  September  29;  H.  Gratton  Donnelly's  comedy,  A 
Pair  of  Jacks,  on  Januarv  28;  William  Gillett's  comedy,  The 
Private  Secretary,  with  Edwin  Travers  on  February  2;  Tohn 
D.  Gilbert's  comedv,  Off  the  Earth,  with  Eddie  Foy  on  Feb- 
ruary 22;  and  Denham  Thompson's  The  Old  Homestead  on 
March  27.  Popular  musical  performances  included  the  fol- 
lowing: the  Corinne  Extravaganza  Company  with  Hendrick 
Hudson,  Jr.  starring  Joe  Cawthorne,  a  German  comedian,  on 
September  22;  the  musical  comedy  Fatherland  featurinq; 
Charles  Gardner,  a  German  comedian,  on  December  1;  and 
Camilla  Urso.  violinist,  on  February  1.  Two  interesting  lec- 
tures were  "The  Story  of  the  Reformation"  bv  Mrs.  H.  E. 
Monroe  with  eighty-five  stereopticon  views  on  March  22  and 
23,  and  "The  Women  of  the  Confederacy"  by  Captain  James 
Armstrong  on  April  1. 

Within  another  six  years,  the  Grand  Ope^a  House  found 
itself  in  competition  with  the  first  Abbeville  Auditorium, 
which  was  erected  in  1902  by  the  Asheville  Auditorium  Com- 
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pany  on  the  east  side  of  Haywood  Street  at  its  intersection 
with  Flint.  The  Asheville  Auditorium  Company  consisted  of 
a  president,  a  board  of  directors,  and  stockholders.  The  first 
performance  in  the  Auditorium  was  an  Elks  Circus  with 
local  talent  on  April  14  and  15,  1902,  but  the  formal  opening 
was  on  the  following  May  7  when  the  New  York  Boys'  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  appeared  in  concert. 

Shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  first  season  of  the  Audi- 
torium, the  Asheville  Citizen  for  October  6,  1902,  carried  a 
detailed  article,  with  side  elevation  drawings  of  the  Audi- 
torium, indicating  that  the  sight  lines  of  the  theater  had  been 
found  to  be  poor.  A  special  committee  appointed  by  the 
board  of  directors  reported  on  June  9  that  it  had  consulted 
with  architect  R.  S.  Smith,  who  had  recommended  raising 
the  stage  floor  and  then  the  auditorium  floor.  The  board  of 
directors,  meeting  on  September  29,  1902,  decided  to  pro- 
ceed at  once  with  the  raising  of  the  stage  floor  so  that  the 
stage  would  be  completed  for  a  booking  of  Sousa's  Band  on 
October  8.  The  board  of  directors  was  also  considering  rais- 
ing the  roof  over  the  stage  thirty  feet. 

The  season  1902-1903  at  both  the  Grand  Opera  House  and 
the  Auditorium  was  a  full  one.  Some  of  the  more  significant 
plays  at  the  Opera  House  were  Tom  Fitch's  Reaping  the 
Harvest  on  September  20;  Miss  Freda  Gallick  in  Clarence 
Maiko's  Life's  Great  Lesson  on  October  15;  Wilfred  Clarke's 
comedy,  A  Wise  Woman,  on  November  7;  and  Robert  H. 
Harris  in  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,  matinee,  and  Northern 
Lights,  evening,  on  March  23.  Six  stock  companies  played 
for  a  week's  engagement  each,  and  two  popular  musical  com- 
edies appeared  for  one-night  stands,  The  Telephone  Girl  on 
September  4  and  A  Merry  Chase  on  January  19. 

The  better  plays  presented  at  the  Auditorium  during  1902- 
1903  were  as  follows:  Charles  B.  Hanford  and  Mrs.  Marie 
Drofnah  in  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  matinee,  and  Much 
Ado  About  Nothing,  evening,  on  October  11;  Paul  Gilmore  in 
Haddon  Chambers'  comedy,  The  Tyranny  of  Tears,  on  Octo- 
ber 15;  William  Bonelli  and  Rose  Stahl  in  Paul  L.  Ford's  ro- 
mance of  colonial  times,  Janice  Meredith,  on  October  16; 
Kate  Claxton  in  The  Two  Orphans  on  November  12;  Mrs.  Le 
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Moyne  in  the  comedy,  Among  Those  Present,  on  December 
16;  and  Howard  Kyle  in  Clyde  Fitch's  Nathan  Hale  on  De- 
cember 18.  The  season  ended  on  May  5  with  a  concert  fea- 
turing Lillian  Nordica,  soprano,  and  Edouard  De  Reszke, 
basso,  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  Orchestra,  John 
S.  Duss,  conductor. 

The  Asheville  Auditorium  was  destroyed  by  a  fire  that 
began  at  4:15  on  Saturday  morning  October  24,  1903.  The 
last  performance  in  the  theater  was  a  production  on  October 
23,  1903,  of  Roy  S.  Sensabaugh's  The  Favor  of  the  Queen, 
starring  Miss  Percy  Has  well.12  The  board  of  directors  of  the 
Auditorium  held  a  meeting  a  few  hours  after  the  fire  and 
decided  to  rebuild  on  the  same  site.13  The  new  Auditorium 
was  erected  in  1904  with  a  seating  capacity  of  1,955;  eight 
boxes;  a  balcony  and  a  gallery;  and  a  proscenium  opening 
50  feet  wide  and  30  feet  high.14  The  new  Auditorium  was 
opened  on  September  29,  1904,  with  W.  E.  Nankeville's 
Human  Hearts,  and  the  reporter  covering  the  opening  was 
well  pleased:  "The  interior  of  the  house  was  beautiful  last 
evening;  and  impressive  in  its  size,  particularly  as  seen  from 
the  gallery.  Its  coloring  of  white  was  harmoniously  toned 
with  the  bright  figured  stage  curtain  and  red  curtains  of  the 
boxes  and  lighted  with  nearlv  400  electric  lights.  .  .  ." 15 

Beginning  with  the  season  1907-1908,  both  the  Auditorium 
and  the  Grand  Opera  House  were  leased  for  five  years  by  the 
S.  A.  Schloss  Theater  Circuit  of  Wilmington,  which  operated 
fourteen  opera  houses  in  North  and  South  Carolina.  The 
Schloss  Circuit  represented  the  powerful  Klaw-Erlanger- 
Schubert  Syndicate  of  New  York,  which  controlled  the  best 
entertainment  in  the  country.16  A  detailed  examination  of  the 
offerings  at  the  Auditorium  and  the  Grand  Opera  House  for 
the  season  1907-1908  indicates  that  the  Schloss  policy  was  to 
use  the  Auditorium  for  only  the  highest  quality  of  concert 
entertainment  that  would  draw  large  audiences  at  high 
admission  prices.  The  Opera  House  was  to  be  used  for  all 
touring  attractions  and  for  stock  companies. 

"AshevWe  Citizen,  October  24,  1903. 
M  Asheville  Citizen,  January  28.  1924. 
uAsheviJle  Citizen,  September  18,  1904. 
35  Asheville  Citizen,  September  30.  1904. 
16  Asheville  Citizen,  August  26,  1907. 
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During  the  season  1907-1908  there  were  eight  outstanding 
musical  events  at  the  Auditorium:  The  Bessie  Abbott  Opera 
Company  with  operatic  selections  on  October  14;  three  con- 
certs by  the  Metropolitan  Grand  Concert  Company  featuring 
Florence  Hinkle,  soprano,  and  Frederick  Martin,  basso,  on 
February  10  and  11;  Ernestine  Schumann-Heink,  contralto, 
on  February  14;  Jan  Kublik,  Bohemian  violinist,  on  March  4; 
Johanna  Gadski,  soprano,  on  April  30;  and  the  New  York 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Walter  Damrosch,  conductor,  with 
Mary  Hissen  de  Moss,  soprano,  on  May  2. 

During  the  season  1907-1908  at  the  Grand  Opera  House 
there  were  ninety-one  performances,  representing  a  wide 
variety  of  entertainment.  In  this  full  season  the  leading  plays 
were  the  following:  Parsifal,  a  religious  drama  adapted  from 
Wagner  by  William  Lynch  Roberts,  on  October  5;  Lottie 
Blair  Parker's  Under  Southern  Skies  on  November  23;  Cres- 
ton  Clarke  in  The  Power  That  Governs,  a  drama  of  Old  Mexi- 
co, on  December  16;  George  Ade's  The  County  Chairman  on 
January  25;  Charles  Klein's  The  Lion  and  the  Mouse  with 
Marie  Shotszell  on  January  28;  George  Broadhurst's  The 
Easterner  starring  Nat  C.  Godwin  on  February  5;  Thomas 
Dixon's  The  Clansman  on  March  11;  Pauline  Phelps  and 
Marion  Short's  The  Girl  From  Out  Yonder  with  Adelaide 
Thurston  on  March  2;  Louis  E.  Shipman's  On  Parole  with 
Mary  Emerson  on  March  24;  and  Jimmie  Rosen  in  Buster 
Brown  on  April  11.  During  the  same  season  at  the  Grand 
Opera  House,  the  leading;  musical  productions  were  Piifl 
Paff!  Pouf!  with  the  comedian  Ben  Grinell  on  February  4;  the 
comic  opera,  The  Mayor  of  Tokio,  starring  John  L.  Learney, 
on  February  19;  the  Lyman  Twins  in  The  Yankee  Drummers 
on  March  16;  the  famous  team  of  Murray  and  Mack  in  The 
Sunny  Side  of  Broadwau  on  March  31;  and  De  Wolf  Hopper 
in  Fapvyland  on  April  18. 

The  last  performance  in  the  Asheville  Grand  Onera  House 
was  the  appearance  of  Stenhanie  Longfellow  in  The  Bishop's 
Carriage  on  May  18,  1910.  In  1911  the  theater  was  con- 
demned, and  in  1994  the  stairway  from  Patton  Avenue  was 
boarded  up.17  In  1935  the  Opera  House  was  demolished  to 

17  Asheville  Citizen,  March  26,  1950. 
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make  way  for  a  store  to  be  placed  in  the  building  by  the  J.  J. 
Newberry  Company  of  New  York,  which  leased  the  building 
for  thirty  years.18 

In  1909  the  Auditorium  was  conveyed  by  the  Asheville 
Auditorium  Company  to  the  city,19  and  at  the  beginning  of 
the  season  1912-1913,  the  Auditorium  was  still  leased  by  the 
Schloss  Circuit  with  George  W.  Bailey  as  the  local  manager.20 
The  season  1912-1913  witnessed  sixty-eight  performances,  of 
which  twenty-two  could  be  classed  as  superior.  Among  these 
were  the  following  plays :  the  famous  Ben  Greet  Players  with 
The  Comedy  of  Errors  on  October  24;  Robert  Hughes'  farce, 
Excuse  Me,  on  November  16;  Lee  Wilson  Dodd's  Finishing 
Fanny  with  Ida  St.  Leon  on  December  19;  Frederick  Warde 
in  Richard  III  on  December  25  and  26;  Delea  M.  Clark's  The 
White  Sqaw,  an  Indian  romance,  on  December  31;  Catherine 
C.  Cushing's  comedy,  The  Real  Thing,  with  Henrietta  Cros- 
man  on  January  7;  A.  E.  W.  Mason's  Green  Stockings  with 
Margaret  Anglin  on  January  22;  The  Trail  of  The  Lonesome 
Pine,  Eugene  Walter's  dramatization  of  John  Fox's  novel,  on 
January  23;  William  C.  DeMille's  The  Woman,  a  serious  play 
about  certain  cliques  in  Congress,  on  February  13;  Augustin 
MacHugh's  farce,  Officer  666,  on  February  15;  Edward 
Peple's  The  Littlest  Rebel  with  Dustin  Farnum  on  March  5; 
and  Graham  Moffat's  comedy,  Runty  Pulls  the  Strings,  on 
March  15. 

Popular  musical  productions  during  1912-1913  were  The 
Ralkan  Princess  starring  Julia  Gifford  on  August  31;  George 
M.  Cohan's  Forty -five  Minutes  from  Rroadway  featuring 
Bert  Leigh  and  Hazel  Burgess  on  September  10;  Otto  Har- 
bach  and  Karl  Hoschna's  Madame  Sherry  with  Ada  Meade 
on  September  14;  George  V.  Hobart's  adaptation  from  the 
French  Alma,  Where  Do  You  Live?  on  October  31;  Louisi- 
ana Lou  starring  Samuel  Liebert  on  November  12;  The 
Heartbreakers  with  George  Damerel  and  Myrtle  Vail  on 
December  16;  The  Prince  of  Pilsen  with  Jess  Dandy  on  Janu- 
ary 4;  Franz  Lehar's  The  Merry  Widow  with  Vernon  Dalhart 

18  Asheville   Times,   March   7,   1935. 

19  Asheville  Citizen,  January  28,  1934. 

20  Asheville  Citizen,  August  25,  1912. 
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and  Olga  Roller  on  January  18;  The  Spring  Maid  with  Gene 
Luneska  and  J.  H.  Goldsworthy  on  March  3;  Freckles,  featur- 
ing Perry  Golden  on  March  4;  and  a  return  of  Alma,  Where 
Do  You  Live?  with  Jesse  Willingham  and  May  Lathan  on 
April  5. 

Five  years  later  the  season  1917-1918  showed  a  sharp 
decline  in  offerings  at  the  Auditorium  with  a  total  of  only 
twenty-nine  performances.  The  obvious  reason  was  the  gen- 
eral unrest  caused  by  World  War  I  and  the  nation-wide  effort 
to  economize  after  the  declaration  of  war  against  Germany 
on  April  6,  1917.  Nevertheless  almost  all  of  the  productions 
that  did  appear  during  1917-1918  were  of  high  caliber.  The 
first  of  the  plays  was  a  comedy,  Nothing  But  the  Truth,  star- 
ring Harry  Stubbs,  on  September  22.  This  was  followed  by 
another  comedy,  Avery  Hopwood's  Fair  and  Warmer,  on 
October  6.  Then  one  of  the  greatest  spectacles  ever  to  visit 
Asheville  played  October  22-23.  This  was  Lew  Wallace's 
Ben  Hur,  which  had  a  company  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
and  twelve  horses  that  were  run  on  treadmills  during  the 
chariot  race.  Another  comedy,  Lee  Wilson  Wood's  Pals  First, 
arrived  on  October  29,  starring  Tim  Murphv.  Still  another 
comedy,  Remold  Wolf's  and  Channing  Pollock's  The  Beauty 
Shop,  played  on  December  4,  followed  by  George  V.  Ho- 
bart's  serious  drama  Experience  on  January  29.  One  of  the 
greatest  actresses  of  the  American  stage,  Helen  Hayes,  ap- 
peared on  March  8  and  9  in  Polluanna,  based  on  the  stories 
of  Eleanor  H.  Porter.  Salisbury  Field  and  Margaret  Mayo's 
comedy,  Twin  Beds,  was  presented  on  March  12,  maHnee 
and  evening;  and  the  season  ended  on  April  19-20  with  Rich- 
ard W.  Tullv's  The  Bird  of  Paradise,  advertised  as  "the  story 
of  a  woman's  soul." 

Equally  good  were  the  musical  presentations  during  1917- 
1918.  The  season  opened  on  September  11  and  12  with  The 
Pirates  of  Penzance  featuring  Angela  Redmond,  soprano. 
Later  in  the  month,  on  September  20,  Irving  Berlin's  Stop! 
Look!  and  Listen!  played,  followed  on  September  29  by  Bar- 
tholomae,  Bolton,  and  Kern's  Very  Good,  Eddie.  Another 
musical  of  similar  quality  was  Bolton,  Wodehouse,  and 
Kern's  Have  a  Heart  on  November  27.  On  December  19, 
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Margaret  Woodrow  Wilson,  daughter  of  the  President,  ap- 
peared in  a  concert  for  the  benent  of  the  War  Relief  Fund. 
Miss  Wilson  was  a  soprano. 

Five  years  later  trie  season  1922-1923  contained  only  a 
slight  increase  in  the  number  of  performances.  There  were 
thirty-one,  plus  twelve  days  of  B.  F.  Keith  Vaudeville  on 
Mondays  and  Tuesdays  at  the  end  of  December  and  during 
January.  Although  times  were  prosperous  enough,  the  tour- 
ing road  companies  were  beginning  to  feel  the  eifects  of  the 
increasing  competition  of  motion  pictures.  Star  performers 
who  appeared  m  plays  during  the  season  were  as  follows: 
George  Sidney  in  Aaron  Hoffman  s  comedy,  Welcome  Stran- 
ger, on  October  4;  Ruth  Gordon  and  Gregory  Kelly  in  Frank 
Craven  s  comedy,  The  First  Year,  on  December  20  and  21; 
Olga  Petrova  in  her  own  drama,  The  White  Peacock,  a  Span- 
ish romance,  on  January  13;  and  Margaret  Anglin  in  Paul 
Kester's  The  Woman  of  Bronze  on  March  5.  Also,  the  Caro- 
lina Playmakers  were  well  received  on  April  23  with  a  pro- 
gram of  three  one-act  plays  entitled  Peggy,  Agatha,  and 
Mama. 

Leading  the  musical  productions  for  1922-1923  were  The 
Mikado  and  H.  M.  S.  Pinafore  on  November  3  and  4  with 
De  Wolf  Hopper;  The  Passing  Show,  the  ninth  annual  colos- 
sal Schubert  production,  on  December  8;  Ruth  St.  Denis  and 
Ted  Shawn  with  the  Denishawn  Dancers  on  February  17; 
and  George  Damerel  and  Myrtle  Vail  in  The  Red  Widow  on 
March  13.  In  addition,  the  Asheville  Saturday  Music  Club 
sponsored  the  following  concert  artists:  Giuseppe  Danise, 
baritone  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  on  October  26;  Evelyn 
Scotney,  soprano,  on  November  27;  Irene  Williams,  soprano, 
in  Mozart's  Cosi  Fan  Tutte  in  an  English  version  by  Henry 
E.  Krehbiel  on  January  12;  and  Harold  Bauer,  pianist,  and 
Caroline  Lazzari,  contralto,  on  April  18. 

Beginning  with  the  summer  of  1924,  Asheville  became 
rather  famous  for  its  summer  grand  opera  seasons,  usually 
in  the  middle  of  August,  except  for  the  last  one  in  1929  at 
the  end  of  August.  The  season  consisted  of  one  week  of  opera 
with  matinees  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday.  During  the  first 
five  seasons,  the  engagement  was  held  by  the  San  Carlo 
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Opera  Company  of  New  York,  under  the  management  of 
Fortune  Gallo.  During  the  sixth  and  last  season  in  1929,  the 
booking  was  held  by  the  Cincinnati  Grand  Opera  Company 
under  the  management  of  Isaac  Van  Grove.  All  perform- 
ances were  in  the  Auditorium. 

The  season  1927-1928  at  the  Auditorium  was  fairly  full  with 
thirty-one  performances,  with  musical  productions  outnum- 
bering plays.  The  first  significant  drama  was  Somerset  Mau- 
gham's The  Constant  Wife  with  Lou  Tellegen,  Charlotte 
Walker,  Norman  Hackett,  and  Emma  Bunting  on  October 
22.  This  was  followed  on  November  2  and  3  by  Broadway,  a 
play  concerning  night  clubs  and  prohibition  and  starring  Roy 
Lane  and  Billy  Brown.  Anne  Nichols'  very  famous  Abie's 
Irish  Rose  was  presented  on  January  4.  On  January  23  Rich- 
ard Bennet  appeared  in  Kenyon  Nicholson's  The  Barker, 
concerning  carnival  life,  and  on  March  17  there  was  The 
Poor  Nut  by  J.  C.  and  Elliot  Nugent.  Among  musical  presen- 
tations, the  famous  George  E.  Wintz  production  of  the  Zieg- 
feld  Follies  with  Ruth  St.  Denis  and  Ted  Shawn  played  on 
September  21  and  22.  This  was  followed  on  October  8  by 
another  Ziegfeld  show,  Kid  Boots,  starring  Pauline  Blair  and 
Charles  Williams.  The  Schubert  production,  My  Maryland, 
was  offered  on  November  9  and  10,  followed  on  December 
19  by  Hit  the  Deck  with  music  by  Vincent  Youmans  and 
starring  Marion  Saki.  Rose  Marie  appeared  on  February  2 
and  3,  and  on  February  11  there  was  Deems  Taylor's  opera 
in  English,  The  Kings  Henchman,  with  an  outstanding  cast. 
Perhaps  the  highlight  of  the  season  was  an  evening  with  Will 
Rogers  on  March  7.  He  was  advertised  as  a  performer  "who 
is  liable  to  talk  about  anything  or  anybody." 

After  1927-1928,  the  seasons  declined  rapidly.  In  1928- 
1929  there  were  only  nine  performances  from  September  26 
through  April  23,  although  the  Leona  Powers  and  Howard 
Miller  Stock  Company  opened  at  the  Auditorium  on  May  20 
and  played  through  June  29.  During  1929-1930  there  were 
only  five  performances,  with  the  appearance  of  famed  Sir 
Harry  Lauder  as  the  last  event  on  April  9.  Then  the  Jimmie 
Hodges  Musical  Comedy  Company  offered  a  combination 
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of  musical  comedy  and  vaudeville  from  May  19  through 
May  31. 

The  last  season  in  the  Auditorium  opened  on  September 
8,  1930,  with  the  Freiburg  Passion  Play,  which  remained  for 
a  week  with  matinees  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday.  On  Octo- 
ber 16  Preston  Sturges'  comedy,  Strictly  Dishonorable,  was 
presented,  starring  Elizabeth  Love  and  Cesar  Romero.  On 
March  14  Ethel  Barrymore  appeared  in  Lili  Hatvany's  The 
Love  Duel,  adapted  by  Zoe  Akins.  Miss  Barrymore  was  sup- 
ported by  Walter  Gilbert.  The  last  performance  in  the  Audi- 
torium was  a  minstrel  presented  on  April  23  by  the  Colonel 
Charles  Young  Post  of  the  American  Legion  Drum  and  Bugle 
Corp  of  Charlotte. 

The  Auditorium  was  condemned  by  the  City  Council  on 
June  18,  1931,  as  a  fire  hazard.21  The  demolition  of  the  build- 
ing was  begun  on  November  23, 1937.22  In  1936,  the  Citizens 
Hotel  Corporation,  operators  of  the  George  Vanderbilt  Hotel, 
gave  to  the  city  a  strip  of  land  behind  the  old  1904  Auditorium 
and  behind  the  George  Vanderbilt  Hotel.23  On  this  property 
the  present  Asheville  Auditorium  was  constructed  as  a  WPA 
project.24  The  new  Auditorium  was  dedicated  on  January  6, 
1940,  and  the  first  performance  was  a  Civic  Music  Associa- 
tion concert  by  Yehudi  Menuhin  on  January  8,  1940/ 

21  Asheville  Times,  June  19,  1931. 
82  Asheville  Citizen,  November  24,  1937. 
23  Asheville  Citizen,  January  6,  1940. 
**  Asheville  Citizen,  March  26,  1950. 
25  Asheville  Times,  December  27,  1939. 
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PRESIDENT  GARFIELD  AND  THE  SOLID  SOUTH 

By  Vincent  P.  De  Santis* 

James  A.  Garfield's  presidency  has  usually  been  noted  for 
its  brevity,  a  patronage  fight  with  Roscoe  Conkling,  and  the 
Star  Route  Frauds.  Almost  totally  unnoticed  by  historians 
were  Garfield's  efforts  to  break  up  the  "Solid  South"  and  to 
recover  for  his  party  in  this  section  some  of  the  political 
power  it  had  enjoyed  during  the  early  years  of  Reconstruc- 
tion.1 While  Garfield  was  not  in  office  long  enough  to  work 
out  a  policy  for  the  entire  South,  he  did  have  to  deal  with  the 
rise  of  William  Mahone,  the  Readjuster  leader  from  Virginia. 
This  development  is  a  part  of  Republican  history  and  of  Gar- 
field's presidency  that  has  long  been  neglected.  It  is  also  an 
important  aspect  of  southern  politics  since  the  Compromise 
of  1877  that  has  been  just  about  completely  ignored  by  his- 
torians of  the  South.2 

From  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  through  the  mid-eighties, 
the  Southern  Question  was  probably  the  most  important  issue 
in  American  politics  and  the  number  one  political  problem 
for  the  Republicans.3  During  Reconstruction  the  Southern 
Question  included  all  the  controversies  relating  to  the  Negro, 
the  Civil  War,  and  the  military  occupation  of  the  South.  Ac- 
companying this  was  the  Republican  strategy  of  waving  the 
bloody  shirt  which  exploited  the  themes  that  southern  whites 

*  Dr.  Vincent  P.  De  Santis  is  an  Associate  Professor  of  History  at  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame,  Notre  Dame,  Indiana. 

aSee  for  example  T.  C.  Smith,  The  Life  and  Letters  of  James  Abram 
Garfield  (New  Haven,  Conn.:  2  volumes,  1925),  II,  hereinafter  cited  as 
Smith,  Life  and  Letters  of  Garfield;  R.  G.  Caldwell,  James  A.  Garfield,  Party 
Chieftain  (New  York,  1931)  ;  E.  P.  Oberholtzer,  A  History  of  the  United 
States  Since  the  Civil  War  (New  York,  5  volumes,  1917-1937),  IV,  92-120; 
E.  E.  Sparks,  National  Development,  1877-1885   (New  York  1907)   182-191. 

2  Francis  B.  Simkins,  The  South,  Old  and  New  (New  York,  1947),  235, 
does  not  even  mention  Garfield  by  name  and  dismisses  the  Mahone  matter 
in  a  sentence  or  two  (this  reference  will  hereinafter  be  cited  as  Simkins, 
South,  Old  and  New)  ;  William  B.  Hesseltine,  The  South  in  American  His- 
tory (New  York,  1943),  568,  deals  with  it  very  briefly  (this  reference  will 
hereinafter  be  cited  as  Hesseltine,  The  South  in  American  History)  ;  and 
C.  Vann  Woodward,  Origins  of  the  New  South  (Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana: 
1951),  100-101,  handles  Garfield  and  Mahone  in  a  paragraph. 

3  See  for  example  Harper's  Weekly,  XXI  (February  17,  1877),  122,  "As 
slavery  was  the  commanding  question  of  our  politics  for  a  generation  before 
the  war,  so  the  'Southern  question'  which  grows  out  of  Reconstruction  will 
long  be  the  most  important  of  all  our  political  problems.'' 

[442] 
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were  still  disloyal  and  had  learned  nothing  from  the  war, 
that  northern  Democrats  were  untrustworthy  since  they  still 
had  the  same  character  and  spirit  as  when  they  had  sympa- 
thized with  treason  in  the  war,  and  that  the  nation  required 
the  rule  of  the  party  of  patriotism  which  happened  to  be  the 
Republican  party.  Some  students  of  this  period  have  looked 
upon  the  Compromise  of  1877,  which  saw  the  removal  of 
the  troops  from  the  South  and  the  restoration  of  "home  rule" 
to  this  section,  as  eliminating  the  Southern  Question  as  the 
chief  issue  in  national  politics  and  as  marking  the  beginning 
of  the  disappearance  of  the  bloody  shirt.4  Actually  both  re- 
mained for  some  time  after  the  end  of  Reconstruction  as  an 
important  part  of  American  politics.  By  the  turn  of  the  twen- 
tieth century  the  bloody  shirt  had  pretty  largely  vanished, 
but  the  Southern  Question  has  remained  to  our  own  day. 
The  Southern  Question  may  have  become  subordinated  to 
other  issues  like  the  tariff,  trusts,  the  money  question,  and 
civil  service  in  the  'eighties  and  nineties,  but  it  continued  to 
be  a  principal  political  problem  for  the  Republican  party, 
and  it  began  to  take  on  a  different  character  from  that  which 
it  had  during  Reconstruction.  In  the  years  following  the 
Compromise  of  1877,  the  Southern  Question,  as  far  as  the 
Republicans  were  concerned,  meant  a  "Solid  South"  and  the 
efforts  to  destroy  the  Democratic  supremacy  that  had  devel- 
oped in  this  section  as  a  result  of  military  Reconstruction. 
The  Republicans  shifted  their  appeals  in  the  South  from 
Negroes  to  whites,  and  if  it  is  a  truism  of  Reconstruction  that 
the  Republicans  enfranchised  the  freedman  to  build  a  party 
in  the  South,  it  is  a  truism  that  after  Reconstruction  they 
practically  abandoned  him  to  do  the  same  thing.  The  Repub- 
licans, still  a  sectional  party  and  engaged  with  the  Democrats 
in  a  fierce  struggle  for  control  of  the  national  government  for 
nearly  two  decades  after  the  political  settlement  in  1877, 

4  See  an  article  by  James  A.  Woodburn,  "Republican  Party,"  in  Andrew 
McLaughlin  and  A.  B.  Hart  (eds.),  Cyclopedia  of  American  Government 
(New  York,  3  volumes,  1914),  III,  196-197;  R.  W.  Logan,  The  Negro  in 
American  Life  and  Thought,  the  Nadir,  1877-1901  (New  York,  1954),  37, 
hereinafter  cited  as  Logan,  The  Negro  in  American  Life  and  Thought; 
Gunnar  Myrdal,  An  American  Dilemma  (New  York,  1944),  431,  herein- 
after cited  as  Myrdal,  An  American  Dilemma;  and  Hesseltine,  The  South 
in  American  History,  568. 
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were  severely  handicapped  by  their  lack  of  appeal  in  the 
South.  Thus  for  the  Republicans,  the  "new"  Southern  Ques- 
tion took  on  a  growing  instead  of  a  declining  significance, 
and  it  has  persisted  to  the  present  day  in  spite  of  the  break- 
throughs in  the  South  in  1928,  1952,  and  1956. 

Because  the  South  has  been  overwhelmingly  Democratic 
since  1877,  it  has  been  assumed  in  many  quarters  that  the 
Republicans,  apart  from  Reconstruction,  have  never  really 
been  seriously  interested  or  active  in  building  a  strong  party 
in  this  part  of  the  country.  Among  students  of  American  poli- 
tics there  has  been  a  widespread  and  persistent  belief  that 
with  the  removal  of  the  troops,  the  Republicans  gave  up  the 
fight  in  the  South  as  hopeless  and  unprofitable  and  wrote  off 
this  section  as  a  possible  area  to  contend  for,  maintaining 
there  only  a  skeleton  organization  composed  almost  entirely 
of  federal  officeholders.5  This  conclusion  has  helped  to  foster 
one  of  the  leading  myths  of  American  politics,  for  Republi- 
can lack  of  success  in  the  South  has  not  been  from  a  lack  of 
trying.  On  the  contrary,  Republican  leaders  have  constantly 
and  strenuously  worked  to  break  up  the  Democratic  South 
and  to  establish  their  party  on  a  strong  and  permanent  basis 
in  these  States.6  They  had  no  intentions  of  permitting  the 
South  to  go  Democratic  by  default,  even  though  this  might 
appear  to  be  the  case.  The  Republicans  needed  the  South, 
and  they  needed  it  badly  if  they  ever  wanted  to  make  their 
party  the  majority  one  in  all  the  major  sections  of  the  country 
as  they  had  been  able  to  do  in  1872,  and  if  they  wanted  to 
retain  their  grip  on  the  federal  government  in  the  very 
closely  contested  elections  of  the  'eighties  and  'nineties. 

When  the  strategy  of  military  Reconstruction  and  that  of 
enfranchising  the  Negro  failed  to  build  up  Republicanism  in 
the  South,  party  leaders  turned  to  other  tactics  to  prevent 
the  formation  of   a   "Solid   South."  Rutherford   B.   Hayes 

BE.  E.  Schattschneider,  Party  Government  (New  York,  1942),  121-122; 
V.  O.  Key,  Southern  Politics  (New  York,  1949),  277-285,  291,  292,  295,  296; 
H.  R.  Penniman,  Sait's  American  Parties  and  Elections  (New  York,  fourth 
edition,  1948),  32,  34-35;  A.  N.  Holcombe,  Political  Parties  of  Today  (New 
York,  1922),  193-194;  Alexander  Heard,  A  Two-Party  South  (Chapel 
Hill,  1952),  222-223;  and  Myrdal,  An  American  Dilemma,  477. 

6  Vincent  P.  De  Santis,  "Republican  Efforts  to  'Crack'  the  Democratic 
South,"  Review  of  Politics,  XIV   (April,  1952),  244-264. 
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worked  to  spread  Republicanism  among  southern  whites  by 
conciliating  them  with  the  removal  of  the  troops  and  the 
plums  of  patronage.  Chester  A.  Arthur  hoped  to  make  the 
Independent  Democrats  of  the  South  the  nucleus  of  a  new 
Republican  party  there.  Benjamin  Harrison  banked  his  hopes 
upon  the  Force  Bill  of  1890  as  the  best  means  for  overthrow- 
ing the  southern  Democracy,  and  when  Populism  came  to 
the  South,  Republican  leaders  tried  to  fuse  with  the  new 
party.7 

When  Garfield  became  President,  he  already  had  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  workings  of  Hayes'  policy  of  concili- 
ating southern  whites,  and  of  how  bitterly  the  party  had 
quarreled  about  it.  This  valuable  experience,  along  with  his 
own  in  Congress  with  southern  Democrats,  led  him  to  for- 
sake Hayes'  pacificatory  policy  and  to  distrust  strongly  any 
possibility  of  winning  over  southerners  to  Republicanism 
through  such  an  approach. 

When  Hayes  had  launched  his  southern  policy,  Garfield 
was  the  Republican  leader  in  the  House,  and  in  spite  of  his 
support  in  Congress  of  Radical  Reconstruction,  he  went 
along  with  the  new  venture  in  the  South  proposed  by  the 
President.  Being  a  close  political  associate  of  Hayes,  he  hoped 
the  Republicans  would  give  the  President  a  fair  chance,  for 
as  he  explained  to  an  intimate  friend,  the  President  of  Hiram 
College,  "It  is  due  to  Hayes  that  we  stand  by  him  and  give 
his  policy  a  fair  trial."8  A  few  days  after  Hayes  had  taken 
office,  Garfield  attending  a  social  gathering  at  the  home  of 
George  M.  Robeson,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  under  Grant,  had 
listened  to  Republican  leaders  discussing  the  new  southern 
policy.  While  an  outward  appearance  of  approval  existed, 
Garfield  found  much  hostile  criticism  and  predictions  of  fail- 
ure for  the  President.  James  G.  Blaine  argued  that  the  dif- 

7  See  the  following  articles  by  Vincent  P.  De  Santis,  "President  Hayes' 
Southern  Policy,"  The  Journal  of  Southern  History,  XXI  (November,  1955), 
476-494;  "President  Arthur  and  the  Independent  Movements  in  the  South 
in  1882,"  The  Journal  of  Southern  History,  XIX  (August,  1953),  346-363; 
"Benjamin  Harrison  and  the  Republican  Party  in  the  South,  1889-1893," 
Indiana  Magazine  of  History,  LI  (December,  1955),  279-302;  "Republican 
Fusion  in  the  South,  1892-1896,"  Louisiana  Historical  Quarterly. 

8  James  A.  Garfield  to  Burke  Hinsdale,  March  10,  1877,  taken  from  Mary 
L.  Hinsdale  (ed.),  Garfield-Hinsdale  Letters  (Ann  Arbor,  Michigan:  1949), 
368,  hereinafter  cited  as  Hinsdale,  Garfield-Hinsdale  Letters. 
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ferences  between  the  North  and  South  were  too  deep  to  be 
bridged  over  by  the  methods  of  Hayes,  but  Garfield  'Insisted 
that  we  should  give  the  policy  a  fair  trial  and  have  said  so 
to  all  who  have  spoken  to  me  on  the  subject."  9 

As  time  went  by  Garfield  became  more  critical  of  the  new 
southern  policy  launched  by  Hayes  and  feared  that  a  fatal 
split  would  develop  in  the  party.  Two  days  after  the  troops 
left  South  Carolina,  Garfield  confided  to  his  cousin,  Dr.  Silas 
Boynton,  the  premonition  of  Hayes  moving  faster  than  the 
people  would  sustain  him.  "I  see  signs  already,"  he  added, 
"of  an  outbreak  in  our  ranks."  By  the  summer  of  1877,  Gar- 
field no  longer  credited  Hayes  for  initiating  the  new  policy 
and  candidly  told  a  reporter  that  Grant's  change  of  heart 
about  the  South  in  the  closing  days  of  his  presidency,  had 
made  the  new  policy  inevitable.  That  fall  Garfield  frankly 
informed  Hayes  that  the  vital  flaw  in  his  policy'  was  that  he 
assumed  to  act  as  though  southern  conciliation  was  his  own 
personal  doing.  "He  thus  made  his  friends  fear  and  his  politi- 
cal enemies  hope  that  he  was  acting  as  though  he  were  not 
in  alliance  with  his  party,"  wrote  Garfield  in  his  diary.  "It 
would  have  been  more  just  and  more  politic  to  have  asso- 
ciated his  party  with  his  proffers  of  good  will,"  although  he 
told  Hinsdale  the  next  month  that  it  was  "in  the  power  of  the 
Democratic  party  to  make  the  whole  country  rejoice  in  the 
President's  southern  policy,  but  I  fear  their  usual  reactionary 
spirit  will  go  far  to  increase  public  dissatisfaction."  By  1878 
Garfield  had  reached  the  conclusion  that  Hayes  no  longer 
appeared  "to  be  master  of  his  administration,"  that  he  had 
"completely  . .  .  lost  his  hold  upon  his  party,"  and  that  Hayes' 
election  had  been  "an  almost  fatal  blow  to  his  party."  By 
1879  Garfield  was  convinced  that  Hayes'  policy  had  "clearly 
demonstrated,  more  clearly,  the  real  character  of  the  South- 
ern people  than  the  old  policy  could  have  done/ 


"10 


9  March  11,  1877,  Garfield  Diary,  James  A.  Garfield  Papers,  Library  of 
Congress,  Washington,  D.  C,  hereinafter  cited  as  Garfield  Diary  or  Garfield 
Papers. 

10  Smith,  Life  and  Letters  of  Garfield,  II,  653;  Ohio  State  Journal,  July 
18,  1877;  October  26,  1877,  Garfield  Diary;  January  19,  March  2-4,  1878, 
Garfield  Papers;  Garfield  to  Hinsdale,  November  14,  1877,  May  20,  1879, 
Hinsdale,  Garfield-Hinsdale  Letters,  382-417. 
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While  Garfield  had  expressed  the  opinion,  following  the 
election  of  1878,  that  the  "man  who  attempts  to  get  up  a 
political  excitement  in  this  country  on  the  old  sectional  issues 
will  find  himself  without  a  party  and  without  support,"11 
he  and  party  chieftains  did  exactly  this  in  the  campaign  of 
1880.  The  Republican  platform  had  declared  that  the  dan- 
gers of  a  "Solid  South"  could  only  be  averted  by  "a  faithful 
performance  of  every  promise  which  the  nation  has  made 
to  the  citizen.  .  .  .  The  Solid  South  must  be  divided  by  the 
peaceful  agencies  of  the  ballot,  and  all  opinion  there  must 
find  free  expression,  and  to  this  end  the  honest  voter  must 
be  protected  against  terrorism,  violence  or  fraud."  In  his  let- 
ter accepting  the  nomination,  Garfield  asked  that  "every  elec- 
tor shall  be  permitted  freely  and  without  intimidation  to  cast 
his  lawful  ballot  .  .  .  and  have  it  honestly  counted,"  for  "it  is 
certain  that  the  wounds  of  the  war  cannot  be  completely 
healed  .  .  .  until  every  citizen,  rich  or  poor,  white  or  black, 
is  secure  in  the  free  and  equal  enjoyment  of  every  civil  and 
political  right  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  and  the  laws. 
.  .  .  The  most  serious  evils  which  now  afflict  the  South," 
added  Garfield,  "arise  from  the  fact  that  there  is  not  such 
freedom  and  toleration  of  political  opinion  and  action  that 
the  minority  party  can  exercise  an  effective  and  wholesome 
restraint  upon  the  party  in  power."  12  The  Republican  Cam- 
paign Textbook  for  1880  gave  more  than  half  of  its  space  to 
bloody  shirt  themes,  and  Harpers  Weekly,  which  had  shifted 
from  the  bloody  shirt  to  conciliation  when  Hayes  had  re- 
moved the  troops,  now  took  up  its  old  cudgels.  Garfield,  who 
in  the  beginning  did  manifest  a  desire  to  campaign  on  the 
financial  issue,  soon  took  refuge  in  the  war  record  issue,  and 
before  election  day,  the  Republicans  were  declaring  that  the 
South  was  the  major  issue  of  the  campaign.13  And  when  it 
was  all  over,  Garfield  explained  it  to  another  party  chieftain 
that  "The  distrust  of  the  Solid  South  and  of  adverse  financial 
legislation  have  been  the  chief  factors  in  the  contest.  I  think 
also  the  country  wanted  to  rebuke  the  attempts  of  the  Demo- 

11  Paul  Buck,  The  Road  to  Reunion   (Boston,  Mass.:   1937),  111,  herein- 
after cited  as  Buck,  Road  to  Reunion. 

12  Edward  McPherson,  A  Handbook   of  Politics  for  1880    (Washington, 
D.  C:  1880),  19,  192. 

13  Buck,  Road  to  Reunion,  113. 
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crats  to  narrow  the  issue  to  the  low  level  of  personal 
abuse."  14 

There  was  considerable  speculation  among  Republicans  as 
to  what  Garfield  would  do  about  the  Southern  Question 
when  he  entered  the  White  House.  Among  officials  in  Wash- 
ington there  was  a  strong  belief  that  the  new  President  would 
seek  to  break  up  the  one-party  system  in  the  South  by  en- 
hancing the  character  of  the  Republican  organizations  there. 
The  view  also  prevailed  that  Garfield  would  make  no  effort 
to  revive  the  Whig  party  in  the  South  or  to  convert  southern 
Democrats  to  Republicanism  by  federal  patronage.  There 
was  also  a  general  feeling  in  the  nation's  capital  that  Hayes' 
policy  was  an  epoch  gone  by,  and  that  Garfield  did  not  in- 
tend to  resurrect  it.  The  stalwart  Republicans  contended  that 
Garfield  would  no  longer  tolerate  a  policy  of  concession 
toward  southern  whites,  but  that  he  would  demand  a  full, 
free,  and  honest  count  in  elections  in  the  South.15  Southern 
Republicans  also  felt  that  Garfield's  election  meant  a  return 
to  Reconstruction  days,  and  one  of  them  from  Arkansas  re- 
ported that  it  was  "the  General  conclusion  throughout  the 
State  that  the  incoming  administration  will  be  Strictly  Radi- 
cal," while  a  Carpetbagger  from  Tennessee  called  Garfield's 
victory  "glorious,  and  .  .  .  especially  so  to  us  'carpetbaggers,' 
for  it  ensures  to  us— at  least  in  this  section— peace  and  tran- 
quility not  only  for  four  years  but  I  believe  indefinitely." 16 
But  when  a  southern  Republican  called  on  Garfield  and  de- 
manded to  know  whether  his  administration  would  be  a  stal- 
wart one,  the  President  lost  his  patience,  objected  to  being; 
lectured  to  and  having  his  Republicanism  questioned,  and 
the  visitor  left  sooner  than  he  had  intended.17 

Months  before  his  inauguration,  Garfield,  privately,  but 
clearly,  revealed  his  intentions  of  abandoning  Hayes'  policy 
of  conciliating  southern  whites.  In  his  opinion,  the  "final 
cure"  for  the  "Solid  South"  lay  in  the  education  of  its  youth 

14  Garfield  to  John  Sherman,  November  4,  1880,  John  Sherman  Papers, 
Library  of  Congress,  hereinafter  cited  as  Sherman  Papers. 

™New  York  Tribune,  March  19,  1881;  Louisville  Commercial  (Kentucky), 
November  25,  1880,  hereinafter  cited  as  Louisville  Commercial. 

16  B.  F.  Hobb,  Arkansas,  to  Sherman,  Februarv  7,  1881,  Sherman  Pa^e^s; 
W.  P.  Chamberlain,  Knoxville,  to  Garfield,  November  3,  1880,  Garfield 
Papers. 

17  March  9,  1881,  Garfield  Diary. 
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and  in  the  development  of  its  business  interests.  "I  do  not 
believe  a  speedy  cure  is  possible,"  wrote  Garfield.  "Patronage 
to  Democrats  has  been  tried  and  has  proved  a  dreary  failure. 
Rebel  Democrats  appointed  to  office  by  Republicans  take  one 
of  two  courses— either  they  suffer  complete  ostracism  by  their 
neighbors,  or  they  become  more  fierce  assailants  of  the  Re- 
publican party  to  keep  themselves  in  good  standing  at  home. 
In  fact,"  observed  Garfield,  "the  'Solid  South'  accepts  all  pa- 
tronage at  the  hands  of  the  Republican  administration  as  a 
confession  of  our  weakness  and  their  superiority." 

"I  am  not  sure  that  the  appointment  of  Southern  Republi- 
cans, however  worthy,  to  prominent  places  is  treated  by  the 
Solid  South  as  any  favor  to  that  section,"  continued  Garfield. 
"I  do  not  know  a  better  way  to  treat  that  people  than  to  let 
them  know  that  it  is  a  modern  free  government,  and  only 
men  who  believe  in  it,  and  not  in  feudalism,  can  be  invited 
to  act  in  administering  it.  Then  give  the  South,  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  the  blessings  of  general  education  and  business  en- 
terprise and  trust  to  time  and  these  forces  to  work  out  the 
problem."  A  few  days  later  Garfield  again  expressed  the  idea 
that  "Time  is  the  only  cure  for  the  Southern  difficulties.  In 
what  shape  it  will  come,  if  it  come  at  all,  is  not  clear." 18 

Garfield  began  to  reverse  Hayes'  policy  of  conciliating 
southern  whites  in  a  number  of  ways.  Carpetbaggers  found 
him  more  willing  than  Hayes  to  listen  to  their  advice  and 
more  amenable  to  their  suggestions  about  strategy  in  the 
South.  This  was  especially  true  in  the  cases  of  former  Gov- 
ernor Daniel  H.  Chamberlain  of  South  Carolina,  who  had  lost 
out  in  this  State  when  the  troops  left,  and  Stephen  W.  Dor- 
sey,  former  United  States  Senator  from  Arkansas,  who  had 
played  a  leading  role  in  bringing  the  pivotal  State  of  Indiana 
into  the  Republican  column  in  1880.  Garfield  regarded  Dor- 
sev  as  "a  man  of  great  abilitv  and  with  strong  and  decisive 
views  of  the  merits  of  men,"  and  he  told  Chamberlain,  "I 
shall  expect  and  need  the  support  of  all  who  have  special 
knowledge  of  Southern  affairs,  and  I  shall  have  occasion 
hereafter,  beyond  doubt  ...  to  gain  your  advice  and  knowl- 

MG*rfieM  to  Hinsdale,  Pep^mber  30.  1880,  G^rfipld  Papers;  and  January 
11,  1881,  Hinsdale,  Garfield-Hinsdale  Letters,  478-479. 
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edge  in  particular  matters  which  will  arise.  I  urge  you  to  give 
me  your  advice  at  all  times,  and  assure  you,  you  will  not 
annoy  me  by  so  doing." 19 

Either  because  of  his  own  painful  experience  or  a  sincere 
change  of  heart.  Chamberlain  actually  pressed  upon  Garfield 
pretty  much  of  what  Hayes  had  tried  to  do,  and  the  exchange 
of  letters  reveals  some  of  Garfield's  ideas  about  redeeming 
the  South  and  some  of  the  problems  then  facing  any  Repub- 
lican President  in  that  part  of  the  country.  Putting  behind  him 
the  bitter  attacks  he  had  made  upon  Hayes'  policy,  Cham- 
berlain strongly  urged  Garfield  to  drop  all  party  leaders  in 
the  South  tainted  with  Reconstruction  and  to  embrace  those 
who  had  the  esteem  of  southern  whites.  Chamberlain  argued 
that  partisan  zeal,  services,  courage,  and  fortitude  in  stand- 
ing up  to  the  party  should  not  alone  qualify  a  man  for  office 
in  the  South  unless  he  were  also  honest,  capable,  and  enjoyed 
a  good  reputation  in  his  own  community.  With  such  a  policy 
a  beginning  could  be  made  toward  building  a  new  Republi- 
can organization  in  the  South  capable  of  giving  good  local 
government,  a  prerequisite  for  party  victory.  Chamberlain 
warned  though  that  too  many  Republicans  were  ready  to  aid 
the  cause  of  any  one  who  broke  with  the  Democratic  party 
in  the  South,  regardless  of  the  merits  of  the  case,  and  used 
Mahone's  movement  in  Virginia  as  a  good  illustration  of  what 
he  meant.  To  countenance  Mahone  was  to  betray  and  dis- 
honor the  Republican  party.  "Better  by  far  aid  the  regular 
Democracy  of  Virginia,"  wrote  Chamberlain,  "who  on  this 
issue  are  comparatively  honorable."20 

In  response  to  these  recommendations,  Garfield  pointed 
out  that  he  had  "no  faith  in  any  sudden  cure  for  our  troubles 
in  that  direction  [the  South].  Nothing  but  wise  and  right 
methods,  pursued  patiently  during  a  series  of  years,  can  give 
us  free  suffrage  and  its  necessary  complement,  local  good 
government."  While  he  agreed  that  Chamberlain's  "method 
...  of  building  up  a  sound  Republican  party  in  the  South  by 
excluding  from  positions  all  unworthy  persons  is  unquestion- 

19  December  14,  1880,  Garfield  Diary;  Garfield  to  D.  H.  Chamberlain, 
February  13,  1881,  Garfield  Papers. 

20  Chamberlain  to  Garfield,  December  28,  1880,  and  January  24,  1881, 
Garfield  Papers. 
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ably  a  good  one,  the  antagonisms  and  jealousies  which  have 
so  abounded  among  our  friends  in  the  South  [make]  the 
selection  of  such  officers  .  .  .  very  difficult."  Garfield  won- 
dered whether  Chamberlain's  analysis  of  the  situation  in  the 
South  covered  the  "apparent  inexpungable  hostility  of  the 
Southern  Democrats  to  the  Republican  party  of  the  nation? 
If  the  South  treated  the  national  administration  with  the 
respect  it  deserves  they  would  greatly  modify  and  soften  the 
feeling  of  our  northern  people,"  wrote  Garfield,  "but  they 
pursue  the  Republicans  in  Congress  with  the  same  spirit 
which  led  them  to  denounce  the  local  Republican  govern- 
ments in  the  South."  The  Southern  Question  was  receiving 
Garfield's  earnest  attention,  "as  you  will  see  more  fully  by 
and  by,  and  I  may  add,"  he  told  Chamberlain,  "that  your 
views  .  .  .  coincide  with  mine  ...  I  am  ...  in  favor  of  a  policy 
toward  the  South  of  reasonable  confidence  and  most  hearty 
good  will,  but  I  agree  with  you  in  regarding  the  action  of 
the  national  administration  in  all  Southern  appointments  as 
deserving  more  care  and  stricter  principles  than  seemed  to 
have  marked  some  past  administrations,  and  I  am  ready  to 
say  explicitly  that  I  fully  agree  with  you  in  your  views  of 
Mahone  and  his  party." 21 

Negro  Republicans  in  the  South  also  sought  a  change  in 
policy.  Early  in  January,  1881,  a  group  of  their  leaders  from 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Texas,  and  North  Carolina  headed 
by  R.  B.  Elliott  of  South  Carolina,  called  upon  Garfield  at  his 
home  in  Mentor,  Ohio,  where  they  asked  him  to  give  up  the 
policy  of  appointing  men  in  the  South  who  were  not  in  sym- 
pathy with  Republican  principles  and  who  used  their  posi- 
tion to  hinder  the  enforcement  of  laws  passed  for  the  protec- 
tion of  all  citizens.  These  Negro  leaders  wanted  Garfield  to 
ignore  those  Republican  politicians  in  the  South  who  had  no 
following  and  who  represented  no  one  but  themselves,  for 
such  appointments  only  had  the  effect  of  weakening  the 
party.  These  southern  Negroes  also  pointed  out  that  their 
race  enjoyed  citizenship  in  name  but  not  in  fact.  Southern 
whites  not  only  questioned  the  Negro's  right  to  vote  but 
denied  it  by  force  and  subterfuge.  Unable  to  redress  their 

21  Garfield  to  Chamberlain,  January  15,  February  3,  1881,  Garfield  Papers. 
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grievances  through  the  courts,  Negroes  looked  to  the  party 
of  emancipation  to  raise  them  from  their  oppression.22 

While  Garfield  promised  the  Negro  leaders  to  give  careful 
consideration  to  their  problems,  especially  to  the  status  of 
their  race  in  the  South,  he  pointed  out  that  no  law  could  con- 
fer and  maintain  for  long,  equality  of  citizenship  not  upheld 
by  a  reasonable  degree  of  culture  and  intelligence.  Garfield 
told  the  Negro  leaders  that  education  offered  the  final  solu- 
tion to  their  plight,  but  that  this  was  not  entirely  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  State  or  national  government.  Negro  parents 
must  help  in  every  way,  a  bit  of  advice,  which  according  to 
the  New  York  Age,  leading  Negro  newspaper  of  the  North, 
meant  telling  the  freedman  to  obtain  "Webster's  Blue  Black 
spelling  book." 23 

Garfield's  advice  to  the  Negroes  reflected  the  changing 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  North  toward  the  Negro  that 
began  to  take  place  in  the  closing  years  of  Reconstruction. 
Gradually  the  more  thoughtful  northerners  had  become 
weary  of  the  Southern  Question  as  it  was  thought  of  during 
Reconstruction.  More  and  more  northerners  had  come  to 
realize  that  Reconstruction  was  primarily,  if  not  wholly,  a 
domestic  problem,  and  that  southerners  would  have  to  solve 
it  themselves.  Except  for  the  Republican  party  interest  in  the 
Negro  vote,  there  was  not  much  concern  among  northerners 
for  helping  the  freedman.  After  1877  northerners  were,  for 
the  most  part,  in  substantial  agreement  with  southerners 
that  the  Negro  was  not  prepared  for  equality  and  that  the 
South  should  be  allowed  to  deal  with  the  race  problem  in  its 
own  way.  The  North  had  also  come  to  realize  that  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  Negro  from  politics  must  be  recognized  to  give 
more  meaning  to  the  reunion  of  the  North  and  South.24 

Some  of  the  greatest  northern  champions  that  the  Negro 
originally  had  began  to  change  their  minds  about  him  as 
Reconstruction  progressed.  E.  L.  Godkin,  in  editorials  in  the 
Nation  in  the  spring  of  1874,  asserted  that  the  average  intel- 

22  Weekly  Lovisinvitan    (New   Orleans),   January   22,    1881;    Wilmington 
Post,  January  23,  1881. 

23  Wilmington  Post,  January  23,  1881;  New  York  Age  (New  York),  April 
13,  1889. 

^Myrdal,   An  American  Dilemma,   226;    Buck,   Road   to   Reunion,   283; 
Simkins,  South,  Old  and  New,  229. 
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ligence  among  Negroes  was  "so  low  that  they  are  slightly 
above  the  level  of  animals,"  and  he  asked  how  long  it  would 
take  to  change  the  "once  'sovereign  State'  of  South  Carolina 
into  a  truly  loyal,  truly  Republican,  truly  African  San  Do- 
mingo." At  the  same  time,  Godkin  also  concluded  that  the 
Negro,  as  a  legislator,  was  "merely  a  horrible  failure."  By  the 
spring  of  1877,  the  Nation  has  assumed  the  position  that 
"The  negro  will  disappear  from  the  field  of  national  politics. 
Henceforth  the  nation  as  a  nation  will  have  nothing  more  to 
do  with  him,"  and  the  New  York  Tribune  had  reached  the 
conclusion  that  "after  ample  opportunity  to  develop  their 
own  latent  capacities,"  Negroes  had  only  proved  that  "as  a 
race  they  are  idle,  ignorant,  and  vicious." 25  Harpers  Weekly 
observed  that  "There  are  Republicans  who  seem  to  suppose 
that  without  armed  occupation  of  the  South  there  can  be  no 
security  for  the  negro.  But  it  will  be  found  that  his  condition 
is  most  satisfactory  where  the  military  arm  is  weakest,"  and 
that  the  danger  of  the  Negro  being  "reduced  to  a  condition 
little  better  than  slavery  .  .  .  has  in  great  measure  passed 
away."26  As  a  careful  and  recent  student  of  the  Negro  in 
America  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  has 
shown,  "the  Northern  press  was  not  too  reluctant  to  sacrifice 
the  Negro  on  the  altar  of  reconciliation,  peace  and  pros- 
perity," and  that  attitudes  of  the  northern  press  and  maga- 
zines "endorsed  the  policies  and  approved  the  events  that 
steadily  reduced  the  Negro  to  a  subordinate  place  in  Ameri- 
can life.  On  this  point  American  thought  generally  con- 
formed to  American  life."27 

Garfield  was  somewhat  pessimistic  about  the  future  of  the 
Negro,  and  in  December,  1876,  he  had  privately  told  a 
friend,  "The  future  of  the  negro  is  a  gloomy  one  unless  some 
new  method  can  be  introduced  to  adjust  him  to  his  surround- 
ings. His  labor  is  indispensable  to  the  prosperity  of  the  South. 
His  power  to  vote  is  a  mortal  offense  to  his  late  masters.  If 

25  Quoted  from  Robert  Franklin  Dnrden,  James  Shepherd  Pike,  Republi- 
canism and  the  American  Negro,  1850-1882  (Durham,  1957),  204,  who  is 
quoting  the  Nation,  XVTII  (April  16,  30,  1874),  247-248,  282;  see  also  the 
Nation,  XXIV  (April  15.  1877),  202;  New  York  Tribune.  April  7,  1877. 

26  Harper's  Weekly,  XXI   (April  14,  March  31,  1877),  242,  282. 

27  Logan,  The  Negro  in  American  Life  and  Thought,  159,  216,  and 
Chapters  10  and  11. 
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they  control  it,  it  will  be  not  only  a  wrong  to  him  but  a  dan- 
gerous increase  of  their  power.  If  he  votes  against  them,  as 
he  almost  universally  inclines  to  do,  he  will  perpetuate  the 
antagonism  which  now  bears  such  baneful  fruit."28  Three 
years  later  participating  in  a  symposium  on  Negro  suffrage, 
Garfield  expressed  some  reservations  about  it.  "Possibly  a 
plan  of  granting  suffrage  gradually  as  the  negro  became  more 
intelligent  would  have  been  wiser,"  he  wrote  in  1879,  "but 
the  practical  difficulties  of  such  a  plan  would  have  been  very 
great."  Yet  Garfield  did  conclude  that  "on  every  ground  of 
private  right,  of  public  justice,  and  national  safety,  the  negro 
ought  to  have  been  enfranchised.  For  the  same  reasons, 
strengthened  and  confirmed  by  our  own  experience,  he 
ought  not  to  be  disfranchised."  29 

In  his  inaugural  address,  Garfield  gave  great  prominence 
to  the  supremacy  of  the  nation  and  its  laws;  criticized 
southern  whites  for  opposing  the  freedom  of  the  ballot  and 
bluntly  stated  that  to  prohibit  Negroes  from  voting  was  "a 
crime,  which  if  persisted  in,  will  destroy  the  Government 
itself." 30  For  his  southern  member  of  the  Cabinet,  to  head 
the  Navy  Department,  he  picked,  after  a  long  search,  Wil- 
liam Henry  Hunt,  a  native  white  Republican  who  had  allied 
himself  with  the  Carpetbagger  governments  in  Louisiana 
during  Reconstruction  and  who  had  been  with  S.  B.  Packard, 
at  the  time  of  the  siege  in  1877,  in  the  statehouse.  Hunt 
retained  this  post  until  President  Chester  Arthur,  in  the 
spring  of  1882,  sent  him  as  Minister  to  Russia.  Southern 
Republicans  hailed  the  choice  of  Hunt  as  an  earnest  indica- 
tion of  what  Garfield  meant  to  do  in  the  South,  and  a  leading 
party  newspaper  in  this  section  called  the  new  Secretarv  "a 
Republican  of  the  most  approved  sort.  ...  It  is  so  much  bet- 
ter treatment  than  anything  southern  Republicans  had  reason 
to  expect  that  they  have  been  brought  into  good  temper."  31 

28  Garfield  to  Hinsdale,  December  4,  1876,  Hinsdale,  Garfield-Hinsdale 
Letters,  345. 

29 "Ought  the  Negro  to  be  Disfranchised?  Ou°-ht  He  to  Have  B^en  En- 
franchised?" North  American  Review,  CXXVIII    (March,  1879),  246-250. 

80  James  D.  Richardson,  A  Compilation  of  the  Messages  and  Papers  of  the 
Presidents,  1789-1908  (Washington.  D.  C:  11  volumes,  1909),  VI,  45974598. 

81  Wilmington  Post,  March  13,  1881. 
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Hayes  had  strongly  urged  Garfield  to  take  a  southerner 
into  the  Cabinet  regarding  "it  as  of  great  importance  that 
you  should  have  at  least  one,"  but  Dorsey  doubted  the  wis- 
dom of  such  a  move  for  the  reason  that  a  southerner  would 
be  difficult  to  handle  and  that  the  appointment  would  not 
conciliate  the  South.32  There  was  even  some  talk  about  giving 
a  Cabinet  post  to  a  Negro,  particularly  former  Senator 
Blanche  K.  Bruce  of  Mississippi,  and  one  of  the  President's 
intimates  predicted  that  this  strategy  would  win  more  sup- 
port from  the  freedman  than  "a  hundred  negro  marshals  or 
Collectors  of  Internal  Revenue."33  Before  he  had  finally 
chosen  Hunt,  Garfield  had  had  a  difficult  time  in  finding  a 
southern  Republican  to  head  an  executive  department.  "The 
southern  member  still  eludes  me,"  he  told  Blaine  and  John 
Hay  in  January,  1881.  "One  by  one  the  southern  roses  fade. 
Nearly  every  name  which  I  have  considered  has  suffered  some 
eclipse— total  or  partial.  Do  you  know  a  Magnolia  blossom 
that  will  stand  our  northern  climate?"  As  late  as  a  month 
before  the  inauguration,  Garfield  was  still  looking  for  a  satis- 
factory southerner  and  reported  that  his  search  "thus  far  had 
not  been  fruitful  in  results." 34 

In  spite  of  what  Garfield  had  told  Chamberlain  about 
patronage  in  the  South  he  set  out  to  change  Hayes'  policy 
here.  Since  southern  Republicans  had  little  or  no  representa- 
tion in  Congress,  Garfield  laid  down  the  rule  that  appoint- 
ments would  be  made  on  the  recommendations  of  the  State 
chairmen  whom  he  would  recognize  as  the  official  head  of 
the  party  in  their  respective  States.35  In  one  matter  he  did 
follow  Hayes  when  he  continued  the  notorious  practice  of 
giving  office  to  a  few  Negro  leaders  so  as  to  maintain  the 
fiction  that  the  Republican  party  amply  rewarded  the  colored 
man.  Robert  Elliott  of  South  Carolina  became  a  Special 
Agent  of  the  Treasury  Department,  Frederick  Douglass  the 

32 Hayes  to  Garfield,  December  16,  1880,  Garfield  Papers;  December  14, 
1880,  Garfield  Diary. 

33  George  W.  Carter,  Washington,  D.  C.,  to  Garfield,  February  4,  1881, 
Garfield  Papers. 

34  Garfield  to  Blaine,  January  24,  1881 ;  to  John  Hay,  January  25,  1881 ; 
to  Senator  George  F.  Edmunds,  Vermont,  February  2,  1881,  Garfield 
Papers. 

36  New  York  Age  disclosed  this  on  September  8,  1886,  when  it  accused 
Arthur  of  breaking  his  promise  to  follow  Garfield's  rule. 
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Recorder  of  Deeds  in  Washington,  Bruce  the  Register  of  the 
Treasury,  and  John  Langston,  Minister  to  Haiti.  When  a  dele- 
gation of  Negroes  from  North  Carolina  protested  against  an 
unequal  distribution  of  federal  patronage  in  their  State,  Gar- 
field told  them  that  while  he  sympathized  with  them,  he  fol- 
lowed the  recommendation  of  the  party  leaders,  and  when- 
ever an  opportunity  arose,  he  recognized  the  colored  race.36 
But  Garfield's  most  pressing  problem  in  the  South  was  the 
ticklish  political  situation  in  Virginia,  the  handling  of  which 
produced  his  sharpest  break  with  Hayes'  policy.  William 
Mahone  had  organized  and  assumed  the  leadership  of  the 
Readjuster  movement  in  this  State  which  called  for  a  scaling 
down  of  the  State  debt  and  which  championed  more  liberal 
appropriations  for  schools  and  a  number  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic measures,  including  better  treatment  for  Negroes. 
Mahone's  foes  in  the  South  and  the  financial  interests  in  the 
northeast  denounced  his  policy  as  a  repudiation  of  the  State 
debt.  Actually  he  demanded  a  shifting  to  West  Virginia  one 
third  of  the  debt  and  a  refunding  of  the  remainder  at  a  lower 
interest  rate.  Mahone  had  also  become  personally  dissatisfied 
with  the  regular  Democratic  organization  in  Virginia,  and 
during  the  depression  of  the  'seventies  his  railroad,  the  Nor- 
folk and  Western,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver- 
ship. Added  to  this  mishap  was  his  setback  at  the  Demo- 
cratic State  convention  in  1877,  where  a  combination  of  his 
opponents  defeated  his  gubernatorial  aspirations,  a  situation 
which  had  aroused  him  to  become  an  Independent.  Sup- 
ported by  neither  the  regular  party  machinery,  nor  by  the 
upper  economic  and  social  classes,  the  Readjuster  party 
swept  Virginia  in  the  State  elections  of  1879,  winning  80  of 
the  140  seats  in  the  State  legislature.37 

86  Wilmington  Post,  June  19,  1881. 

37  For  a  full  discussion  of  the  Readjuster  movement,  see  Charles  Chilton 
Pearson,  The  Readjuster  Movement  in  Virginia  (New  Haven,  Conn.:  1917), 
hereinafter  cited  as  Pearson,  Readjuster  Movement  in  Virginia;  and  Nelson 
M.  Blake,  William  Mahone:  Soldier  and  Political  Insurgent  (Richmond, 
Va. :  1935),  hereinafter  cited  as  Blake,  Mahone.  During  the  Hayes  Ad- 
ministration John  Tyler,  Jr.,  son  of  the  former  president,  was  a  leader  in 
the  movement  to  effect  a  closer  relationship  between  the  Republican  party 
and  Mahone.  Following  the  election  of  1879  in  Virginia,  Tyler  addressed 
letters  to  Hayes  and  his  advisers  and  to  Republican  leaders  in  Virginia 
urging  that  a  "thorough  and  cordial  understanding"  be  established  between 
Mahone  and  "ourselves''  which  in  turn  could  achieve  the  "Salvation"  of  the 
Republican  party  in  Virginia.  Blake,  Mahone,  156,  197-198. 
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Mahone's  victory  represented  a  test  case  for  a  new  Repub- 
lican policy  in  the  South,  for  what  had  happened  in  Virginia 
might  well  be  duplicated  throughout  the  South.  Other  would- 
be  Mahones  had  risen  or  were  rising,  and  a  fusion  of  Virginia 
Republicans  with  Mahone  would  test  the  fruits  of  a  policy  of 
co-operation  with  the  Independents  in  the  South,  since 
Mahone,  with  his  State  ticket  up  for  re-election  in  1881,  had 
promised  to  act  with  the  administration  provided  the  Repub- 
licans in  Virginia  threw  in  their  lot  with  him.  Vigorous  sup- 
port for  a  Republican-Readjuster  alliance  came  from  white 
Republican  leaders  in  the  South  and  from  northern  stalwarts 
like  Senator  Don  Cameron  of  Pennsylvania  who  expressed 
the  opinion  that  Mahone  could  do  more  for  the  Negro  and 
the  Republican  party  than  the  federal  government  could  do 
with  a  standing  army.38 

From  the  time  of  his  election  until  his  untimely  death, 
Garfield  was  under  every  kind  of  conceivable  pressure  from 
various  Republican  quarters  to  sanction  an  alliance  between 
Virginia  Republicans  and  Mahone.  Late  in  December,  1880, 
Cameron  led  a  delegation  to  see  Garfield  and  brought  a  state- 
ment from  Mahone  which  gave  his  views  on  the  debt  ques- 
tion in  Virginia  which  Garfield  regarded  as  "ex  parte"  but  he 
wanted  to  hear  the  other  side  and  see  what  Republicans  said 
about  it.  As  for  a  bankrupt  State,  one  could  only  ask  it  to 
run  the  government  economically,  sustain  its  schools,  and 
apply  the  remainder  of  its  revenues  as  "the  maximum  of 
reasonable  taxation  to  its  debts.  If  that  is  Mahone's  position, 
followed  up  in  good  faith,"  Garfield  remarked,  "it  is  defen- 
sible. If  he  acts  with  the  administration  senators  he  shall  be 
treated  like  them— but  he  must  take  the  step  first." 39 

But  as  we  know  from  his  letter  to  Chamberlain,  Garfield, 
like  Hayes  before  him,  did  regard  Mahone  as  a  repudiator. 
Compounding  this  difficulty  was  an  incident  that  had  oc- 

38  James  D.  Brady  to  Garfield,  November  4,  1880,  Garfield  Papers;  J.  F. 
Lewis  to  Garfield,  January  21,  1881,  Sherman  Papers;  J.  F.  Lewis  to  John 
Tyler,  Jr.,  January  21,  1881;  Tyler  to  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  January  31, 
1881,  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  Papers,  Fremont,  Ohio,  hereinafter  cited  as 
Hayes  Papers.  Brady  was  the  collector  at  Petersburg;  Lewis,  the  Republican 
State  Chairman  in  Virginia;  and  Tyler,  the  son  of  a  former  president. 
Cameron's  statement  appeared  in  an  interview  with  a  reporter  of  the  Press 
(Philadelphia,  Penna.),  undated  clipping,  unidentified  newspaper,  Sherman 
Papers,  Volume  243.  This  newspaper  will  hereinafter  be  cited  as  the  Press. 

39  December  29,  1880,  Garfield  Diary. 
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curred  in  Virginia  in  the  1880  campaign.  The  Readjuster 
leaders  thought  that  a  Republican  State  ticket  would  not  be 
put  into  the  field  in  1880,  and  they  put  up  a  separate  slate  of 
Hancock  electors  in  opposition  to  the  regular  Democratic 
list.  But  the  Republicans  entered  an  electoral  ticket,  and 
when  Readjusters  began  to  fear  that  two  Democratic  elec- 
toral rosters  might  divide  their  party  vote  to  the  point  where 
the  Republicans  could  win,  Mahone  publicly  pledged  his 
support  to  Hancock  and  predicted  that  "the  vote  of  Virginia 
shall  never  be  given  to  Garfield/' 40  Then  in  an  effort  to  aid 
the  Mahone  ticket,  certain  Republican  leaders  in  Virginia 
and  some  members  of  the  National  Committee  conspired  to 
have  Republicans  in  the  State  vote  for  the  Mahone  slate.  Two 
agents  sent  by  Dorsey  joined  with  Colonel  James  Brady, 
Collector  at  Petersburg,  in  an  open  appeal  to  Republicans  in 
Virginia  to  vote  for  Hancock  and  to  discard  Garfield.  Brady 
published  a  long  card  in  the  Richmond  Whig  and  issued 
thousands  of  circulars  among  Republicans  in  the  State  to 
abandon  Garfield  and  to  support  Hancock.41  Aroused  by  this 
development  Garfield  telegraphed  to  a  loyal  party  leader  in 
the  State  that  "no  one  has  been  authorized  by  me  to  abandon 
[the!  fight  for  the  Electoral  vote  of  Virginia,"  and  the  Na- 
tional Committee  finally  issued  a  statement  that  no  one  had 
the  authority  to  withdraw  the  Republican  ticket  in  Virginia 
and  any  one  claiming  such  authority  "are  pretenders  and  are 
guilty  of  duplicity  and  fraud/'42  Nevertheless,  this  situation 
had  not  endeared  Mahone  to  Garfield. 

Pressure  on  Garfield  to  come  to  terms  with  Mahone 
mounted  when  Congress  met  in  special  session  in  the  spring 
of  1881.  The  opportunity  for  some  kind  of  merger  grew  out 
of  the  situation  in  the  Senate  where  neither  the  Republicans 
nor  the  Democrats  had  a  majority.  There  were  thirty-seven 
Republicans,    thirty-seven    Democrats,    one    Independent, 

40  John  E.  Massey,  Autobiography  (New  York,  1909),  191-192;  and 
Thomas  V.  Cooper  and  Hector  Fenton,  American  Politics  (Philadelphia, 
Penna.:   [7  books  in  one  volume],  1882),  Book  I,  263. 

41 0.  H.  Russell,  Richmond,  Virginia,  to  T.  P.  Pendleton,  November  1, 
1880,  Sherman  Papers;  Brady  to  Republican  Friends  in  Virginia,  October 
30,  1880,  Garfield  Papers. 

^Garfield  to  Joseph  Jorgensen,  October  30,  1880,  Hayes  Papers;  National 
Committee  Statement,  November  1,  1880,  Garfield  Papers. 
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David  Davis  of  Illinois,  and  Mahone.  Prior  to  the  meeting  of 
the  Congress  the  Associated  Press  reported  that  Mahone 
would  vote  with  the  Republicans  to  organize  the  Senate  in 
return  for  which  he  would  control  the  federal  patronage  in 
Virginia.43  The  Democrats  made  the  first  move  to  secure  a 
majority  in  the  Senate,  when  on  March  10,  Senator  George 
H.  Pendleton  from  Ohio  proposed  a  complete  list  of  the  Sen- 
ate committees  with  Democratic  chairmen  and  Democratic 
majorities.  The  next  day  Senator  Davis  promised  to  aid  the 
Democrats  organize  the  Senate.  Ultimate  control  of  the 
upper  house  for  either  party  depended  upon  which  way  Ma- 
hone voted,  for  if  he  acted  with  the  Democrats  they  would 
have  a  majority;  if  he  sided  with  the  Republicans,  a  tie  would 
result  with  Vice-President  Arthur's  vote  as  the  decisive  fac- 
tor. 

Quite  naturally  the  Democrats  were  anxious  to  know  how 
Mahone  would  vote.  Ben  Hill  of  Georgia  attempted  to  force 
him  into  the  open  by  charging  that  the  Republicans  could 
only  offset  Davis'  decision  to  act  with  the  Democrats  by  ac- 
quiring someone  elected  as  a  Democrat  who  planned  to  dis- 
grace the  commission  he  held.  The  Georgia  Senator  named 
no  one  and  he  doubted  Republican  claims.  "I  repel  as  an 
insult  the  charge  made  against  any  Democrat  that  he  would 
be  false  to  his  colors  and  is  intending  to  vote  with  you  on  the 
organization,"  Hill  told  the  Republicans.  In  answer  to  Hill, 
Mahone  declared  his  complete  independence  of  the  Demo- 
cratic caucus  and  in  a  running  debate  with  the  Georgia  Dem- 
ocrat denied  that  in  voting  with  the  Republicans  he  would 
betray  those  who  had  elected  him.44 

Mahone's  stand  in  the  Senate  posed  a  difficult  problem  for 
Garfield.  The  Virginian's  action  might  be  the  open  door  to 
larger  consequences  in  the  South,  but  Garfield  believed  that 
the  moral  power  of  the  movement  had  been  marred  by  the 
"apparent  advantage"  to  Mahone  and  to  the  "Republicans 
which  his  affiliation  brings.  The  situation,"  confessed  Gar- 
field, "makes  my  policy  toward  the  Republicans  of  Virginia 
unusually  difficult."45 

43  Louisville  Commercial,  February  28,  1881. 

44  Congressional  Record,  Forty-Seventh  Congress,  Special  Session  of  the 
Senate,  6,  20-25. 

46  March  15,  1881,  Garfield  Diary. 
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Senator  Hill  had  mentioned  a  bargain  between  Mahone 
and  the  Republican  party,  and  part  of  Mahone's  price  for 
acting  with  the  Republicans  soon  became  known.  On  March 
23,  Senator  Henry  L.  Dawes  of  Massachusetts,  leader  of  the 
Republican  caucus,  proposed  the  election  of  five  new  admin- 
istrative officers  of  the  Senate.  George  C.  Gorham,  friend  and 
supporter  of  Mahone  and  editor  of  the  National  Republican, 
received  the  nomination  for  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  and 
Harrison  H.  Riddleberger  from  Virginia  and  one  of  Mahone's 
associates,  gained  the  nod  for  Sergeant-at-Arms.  Riddleber- 
ger had  sponsored  the  measure  for  scaling  down  Virginia's 
debt  and  reducing  the  interest  rate,  the  heart  of  the  Read- 
juster  financial  program,  and  this  made  him  objectionable  to 
Democrats.  Being  an  ex-Confederate  officer  and  a  Demo- 
cratic Elector  in  1880  surely  did  not  please  the  Republicans. 
As  for  Mahone  himself  the  Republican  Senate  leaders  gave 
him  five  committee  assignments,  which  was  much  more  rec- 
ognition than  a  freshman  Senator  usually  receives.  The  Dem- 
ocrats balked  at  allowing  Gorham  and  Riddleberger  to  fill 
their  administrative  posts  in  the  Senate,  and  the  Republicans 
refused  to  go  into  executive  session  until  their  slate  of  offi- 
cials took  their  posts.  Garfield  learned  that  the  Republican 
leaders  had  resolved  to  hold  on  until  Mahone  "should  be 
satisfied,"  realizing  that  this  would  "continue  the  deadlock 
indefinitely,"  but  as  the  President  told  Whitelaw  Reid,  "When 
our  friends  have  secured  all  the  committees  by  the  help  of 
Mahone,  they  ought  to  stand  by  him  until  he  is  reasonably 
satisfied."46 

As  the  deadlock  in  the  Senate  continued,  the  Republican 
leaders  hurried  to  see  Garfield,  who  appeared  willing  to  work 
out  an  alliance  with  Mahone,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  the 
Republican  Party  in  Virginia.  The  Cabinet  backed  up  the 
President  on  this  decision  and  expressed  "a  strong  feeling  of 
distrust  of  the  Mahone  Alliance  and  a  desire  to  go  very 
slow." 47  Garfield  told  Senator  Dawes  that  he  would  do  any- 
thing he  could  "with  honor"  to  secure  a  free  vote  and  an 

"April  4,  1881,  Garfield  Diary;  Garfield  to  Reid,  April  7,  1881,  Garfield 
Papers;  Pearsori,  Readiuster  Movement  in  Virginia,  138,  154. 
47  April  29,  1881,  Garfield  Diary. 
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honest  count  for  voters  of  "all  colors"  in  Virginia,  but  he 
would  not  aid  in  any  arrangement  which  included  in  it  the 
advancement  "to  a  post  of  political  honor,  a  man  who  as 
Editor-in-Chief  of  a  newspaper  is  daily  assailing  me  and  my 
administration." 48 

Garfield  was  caught  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma,  for  as  he 
explained  it  to  John  Hay,  "In  espousing  Mahone's  course 
there  may  be  danger  of  tainting  our  party  with  the  flavor  of 
repudiation  which  would  in  every  way  be  calamitous.  Not 
to  help  Mahone  may  lose  a  great  opportunity  to  make  an  in- 
road into  the  Solid  South."49  The  charge  of  repudiation 
against  the  Readjusters,  a  stigma  which  orthodox  Republi- 
canism could  ill  afford  to  bear,  plagued  Garfield,  for  he 
risked  the  loss  of  support  from  the  conservative  financial 
interests  of  the  East  if  he  openly  embraced  Mahone.  After 
Cameron  had  visited  him  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  Readjust- 
ers, Garfield  wrote  to  Whitelaw  Reid  and  told  him  that  "the 
Republican  party  can  give  no  countenance  to  any  doctrine 
which  savors  of  repudiation;  but  a  clear  distinction  may  be 
made  between  repudiation  and  bankruptcy."  Again  when 
newspapers  reported  that  Garfield  had  approved  the  position 
of  the  Readjusters  on  the  debt  question  in  Virginia,  he  pri- 
vately denied  it.  Along  with  his  worry  over  the  odium  of 
repudiation  was  his  fear  of  deserting  the  Republican  organi- 
zation in  Virginia.  He  had  no  qualms  about  ousting  Demo- 
crats, "of  whom  there  are  plenty  in  Virginia,  but  I  will  not 
remove  Republicans  to  appoint  Mahone  men,"  he  told  Hay. 
"I  shall  do  enough  for  Mahone  to  help  him  against  the  Bour- 
bons but  not  to  abandon  our  organization." 50 

Yet  for  all  these  uncertainties,  Garfield  began  to  work  out 
a  merger  with  Mahone.  Republican  leaders  in  Virginia  had 
asked  the  President  to  forego  a  State  ticket  in  1881  which 

48  Garfield  to  H.  L.  Dawes,  May  2,  1881,  Garfield  Papers.  Gorham  in  the 
National  Republican  (Washington,  D.  C.)  was  critical  of  Garfield's  failure 
to  give  full  recognition  and  support  to  Mahone  by  forcing  the  Democrats  to 
accept  Gorham  and  Riddleberger.  The  Democrats  did  prevent  the  election 
of  these  two  to  their  administrative  positions  in  the  Senate,  and  the  Repub- 
licans agreed  to  go  into  executive  session  without  either  one  of  Mahone's 
supporters  receiving  his  post.  This  newspaper  will  hereinafter  be  cited 
as  the  National  Republican. 

49  Garfield  to  Hay,  May  29,  1881,  Garfield  Papers. 

60  Garfield  to  Reid,  December  30,  1880;  to  John  Hay,  January  14,  May  29, 
1881,  Garfield  Papers;  April  29,  1881,  Garfield  Diary. 
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would  permit  a  combination  of  Republican  and  Readjuster 
forces  to  oppose  the  Democrats.  Originally  Garfield  had 
planned  to  wait  until  the  Readjuster  convention  of  1881  had 
taken  a  stand  favoring  a  free  vote  and  honest  count,  and  the 
repeal  of  laws  discriminating  against  the  Negro,  and  then  to 
ask  the  Republican  party  in  Virginia  to  endorse  that  part  of 
the  Mahone  program  relating  to  the  Negro  and  freedom  of 
the  ballot.  This  would  permit  Virginia  Republicans  to  form 
an  alliance  for  a  "conscious  campaign  upon  that  basis  only, 
carefully  excluding  any  conclusion  that  would  commit  them 
to  any  doctrine  of  repudiation."  But  then  the  President  began 
to  doubt  the  practicality  of  this  scheme.  Mahone  did  not 
want  the  Republican  party  in  his  state  to  hold  a  convention. 
Such  a  procedure,  Garfield  observed,  would  allow  Mahone 
to  "raid  upon  their  [Republican]  numbers  and  substantially 
bear  his  party  against"  the  Democrats,  and  this  the  Presi- 
dent feared,  would  demoralize  and  destroy  the  Republican 
party  in  Virginia.51 

Despite  these  doubts  about  the  practical  side  of  a  merger, 
Garfield  had  decided  to  work  out  an  alliance  with  Mahone 
with  the  view  in  mind  that  the  results  might  serve  as  a  guide 
for  future  Republican  policy  in  respect  to  the  Independent 
movements  in  the  South.  But  the  death  of  the  President  in 
the  fall  of  1881  put  an  end,  temporarily,  to  this  project,  and  a 
few  months  later  Democratic  newspapers  expressed  the  opin- 
ion that  Garfield  had  ignored  Mahone's  request  for  aid.  The 
Washington  Post  credited  this  information  to  a  near  friend  of 
the  late  President,  presumably  Blaine,  while  the  Chicago 
Times  attributed  it  directly  to  this  source.52 

Both  the  Post  and  Times  represented  Blaine  as  contending 
that  Garfield  had  looked  upon  the  Readjuster  plan  as  one  of 
repudiation,  and  that  under  such  circumstances,  he  had  op- 
posed a  coalition  between  Republicans  and  Mahone,  pre- 
ferring a  Democratic  victory  to  such  an  alliance.  The  National 
Republican,  a  vigorous  supporter  of  Mahone,  sharply  dis- 
agreed with  this  point  of  view.  From  the  time  Cameron  and 

51  Garfield  to  Hay,  May  29,  1881,  Garfield  Papers. 

62  Chicago  Times  (Illinois),  December  24,  1881;  Washington  Post  (D.  C), 
December  25,  1881. 
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his  group  had  conferred  with  Garfield  in  Ohio  in  December, 
1880,  on  which  occasion  the  President  had  called  the  Riddle- 
berger  bill  "an  honest  document,"  the  Republican  maintained 
that  Garfield  had  always  favored  a  merger  of  Republicans 
and  Readjusters.53  On  the  basis  of  evidence  available,  one  has 
to  agree  with  the  conclusion  of  the  Republican. 

Early  in  February,  1881,  John  F.  Lewis,  former  Republi- 
can Senator  from  Virginia,  then  Republican  state  chairman 
and  a  United  States  Marshal  in  the  State,  led  a  delegation  of 
Virginia  Republicans  to  see  Garfield  at  his  home  in  Mentor, 
Ohio.  Lewis  and  the  group  with  him,  including  Negroes  as 
well  as  whites,  favored  an  alliance  with  Mahone,  and  Garfield 
thought  they  had  taken  the  right  path  if  they  could  secure 
protection  and  justice  for  the  colored  man  without  endorsing 
repudiation  in  any  manner.  When  Lewis  returned  to  Virginia, 
he  stated  in  public  that  Garfield  had  approved  a  coalition 
between  Mahone  and  Republicans  in  Virginia.54 

Lewis  saw  Garfield  again  in  June,  1881,  and  the  President 
told  him,  "Senator,  I  stand  just  where  I  did  at  Mentor  when 
I  stated  that  were  I  a  Virginia  Republican  or  colored  man,  I 
would  vote  with  the  Liberal  [Readjusted  party." 55  The 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia  Press  report- 
ed a  similar  interview  with  another  Virginia  Republican  who 
had  called  upon  Garfield  to  learn  his  views  on  Mahone.  The 
President  advised  this  party  member  to  give  his  vote  to  the 
Readjuster  ticket  and  to  discourage  attempts  to  nominate 
Republican  candidates.56 

To  Virginia  Republicans  who  fought  to  prevent  a  coalition 
with  Mahone,  Garfield  gave  the  same  advice  that  he  had 
given  to  Lewis.  Twice  in  the  spring  of  1881,  Congressmen 
Joseph  Jorgensen  and  John  F.  Dezendorf  led  delegations 
of  Republicans  from  Virginia  to  Washington  to  protest 
against  any  possible  administration  recognition  of  Mahone 
and  to  ask  Garfield  to  support  only  "straightout"  Republicans 
in  the  State.  On  the  first  visit,  Garfield  brushed  aside  their 

53  National  Republican,  December  27,  1881;  May  26,  June  4,  October  9, 
1883. 

54  February    5,    1881,    Garfield    Diary;    Alexandria    Gazette    (Virginia), 
February  9,  1881. 

55  National  Republican,  January  2,  1882. 
58  Press,  June  8,  1881. 
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fears  by  saying  that  he  would  give  the  matter  his  full  atten- 
tion. On  the  second  occasion,  however,  he  lectured  the  group 
severely  and  even  accused  Jorgensen  of  helping  the  Demo- 
crats through  his  refusal  to  aid  Mahone.  At  this  interview 
Garfield  advised  the  "straightout"  Republicans  to  support 
Mahone  in  every  possible  way.57 

In  the  summer  of  1881  another  delegation  of  Virginia  Re- 
publican foes  of  Mahone  conferred  with  the  President.  In 
the  group  were  members  of  the  Republican  State  committee 
including  General  William  C.  Wickham,  a  former  State 
chairman,  and  Dezendorf  and  Jorgensen,  with  Negroes  mak- 
ing up  half  the  membership.  Speaking  for  the  delegation 
Wickham  told  Garfield  that  regular  Republicans  opposed  a 
coalition  with  Mahone,  because  it  would  destroy  their  party 
in  Virginia.  They  wanted  the  administration  to  help  them 
against  the  Readjuster,  but  Garfield  preferred  to  work  with 
Mahone  rather  than  with  the  "straightout"  Republicans  at 
that  time.58 

Both  Hayes  and  Garfield  had  striven  for  Republican  suc- 
cess in  the  South.  Yet  to  see  a  diminishing  party  vote  occur 
in  this  section  in  both  1878  and  1880  was  highly  discouraging. 
Mahone's  victory  in  Virginia,  his  championing  of  the  Negro, 
and  his  falling  out  with  the  regular  Democratic  party  pre- 
sented the  Republicans  with  the  most  dramatic  opportunity 
of  capturing  control  of  a  southern  State  since  Reconstruction. 
Fearful  of  losing  the  support  of  the  conservative  financial 
interests  of  the  northeast,  Hayes  had  repelled  Mahone  and 
had  condemned  him  as  a  repudiator.  At  first  Garfield  fol- 
lowed in  the  footsteps  of  his  predecessor.  But,  when  con- 
fronted by  an  offer  from  Mahone  to  act  with  the  Republican 
party  plus  the  pressure  from  Republican  sources  within  and 
outside  of  the  State  for  a  merger  with  the  Readiusters, 
Garfield  agreed  to  a  partial  recognition  of  Mahone.  That  is, 
Garfield,  still  suspicious  of  Mahone's  financial  program,  en- 
dorsed his  plan  to  aid  the  Negro  in  Virginia  and  consented 
to  an  alliance  between  the  Republicans  and  Readjusters  onlv 
on  the  basis  of  Mahone  embracing  Republicanism.  Garfield 

57  National  Republican,  April  16  and  May  4,  1881. 

58  National  Republican,  June  18,  1881. 
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would  not  allow  the  party  organization  in  Virginia  to  be 
abandoned,  nor  would  he  turn  over  to  Mahone  the  patronage 
in  the  State.  Believing  that  Mahone  needed  the  votes  of  the 
Republicans  as  much  as  they  needed  his  vote-getting  ability, 
Garfield  divided  the  offices  between  both  groups  in  the  hope 
that  this  policy  would  result  in  permanent  Republican  gains 
not  only  in  Virginia,  but  throughout  the  South.  Whether 
Garfield's  strategy  would  have  been  a  political  success  is 
hard  to  say,  for  it  never  ran  its  full  course.  His  death  in  the 
fall  of  1881,  and  the  ushering  in  of  a  new  era  under  Arthur 
brought  a  swift  end  to  a  policy  of  limited  co-operation  with 
the  Independents  in  the  South. 


PROBLEMS  OF  WRITING  A  COLLEGE  HISTORY 

By  Francis  B.  Dedmond* 

I  commend  the  Western  North  Carolina  Historical  Asso- 
ciation and  the  North  Carolina  Literary  and  Historical 
Association  for  their  interest  in  the  writing  of  local  history. 
And  I  am  also  aware  of  the  singular  honor  you  have  accorded 
me  in  inviting  me  to  speak  to  you  on  "The  Problems  of  Writ- 
ing a  College  History." 

The  writing  of  college  histories,  especially  in  North  Caro- 
lina, is  becoming  more  and  more  widespread.  Winston  Broad- 
foot  in  his  review  of  "North  Carolina  Non-Fiction,  1956-1957" 
in  the  April,  1958,  issue  of  The  North  Carolina  Historical  Re- 
view  referred  to  the  five  university  and  college  histories 
written  in  North  Carolina  in  1956-1957  as  "the  largest  and 
most  significant"  group  of  books  produced  by  North  Caro- 
linians during  that  period.  "In  no  previous  year  has  there 
been  such  an  offering  about  higher  education,"  he  reported. 
One  of  these  five,  Louis  Round  Wilson's  The  University  of 
North  Carolina,  1900-1930,  is  the  seventh  history  (either 
comprehensive  or  limited  as  to  scope  or  period)  to  appear 
of  that  institution. 

I  suppose  I  was  chosen  to  speak  on  the  topic  assigned  me 
because  I  have  recently  written  a  college  history,  one  of  the 
five  Mr.  Broadfoot  mentioned;  and  I  suppose  I  was  chosen 
also  upon  the  assumption  that  the  acute  awareness  of  the 
problems  of  such  writing  have  not  faded  yet  into  the  oblivion 
of  the  past  or  have  been  deliberately  forgotten.  Perhaps, 
however,  now  or  never  could  I  say  as  Edgar  Allan  Poe  did  in 
the  "Philosophy  of  Composition"  that  at  no  time  do  I  have 
"the  least  difficulty  in  recalling  to  mind  the  progressive  steps" 
of  the  composition.  It  may  be  for  this  very  reason  that  literary 
critics  have  for  so  long  insisted  that  Poe's  remarkable  analysis 

™A^r^rancii^Dedmond  is  Head  of  the  English  Department,  Gardner- 
Webb  College,  Boiling  Springs.  This  article  was  presented  as  a  speech  on 
August  29,  1958,  at  a  joint  meeting  of  The  North  Carolina  Literary  and 
Historical  Association  and  the  Western  North  Carolina  Historical  Asso- 
ciation held  at  Blue  Ridge  Assembly. 
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of  his  procedure  in  writing  "The  Raven"  should  not  be  taken 
literally. 

I  will  not  be  guilty  of  Poe's  dogmatism.  These  remarks  are, 
however,  an  attempt  to  recall  the  progressive  steps,  with  due 
attention,  I  hope,  being  given  to  the  problems  encountered 
in  my  writing  of  Lengthened  Shadows:  A  History  of  Gardner- 
Webb  College,  1907-1956,  a  title  inspired  by  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson's  famous  definition  of  an  institution.  I  have  also  set 
down  certain  cardinal  principles  which  I  feel  should  guide 
every  writer  of  local  history,  whether  that  history  be  one  of 
a  college  or  not. 

Arnold  Toynbee  has  said  that  "the  only  good  reason  for 
writing  a  book  is  because  Vsic\  one's  wish  to  write  it  is  a  mas- 
ter passion.  The  wish  has  to  be  masterful  because  the  work  is 
tormenting,  as  every  writer  knows."  On  the  basis  of  Toynbee's 
generalizations  I  should  never  have  written  the  history  of 
Gardner- Webb  College.  In  the  first  place  my  writing  it  did 
not  grow  out  of  a  master  passion.  It  was  virtually  an  assigned 
task.  The  English  Department  of  the  college  was  asked  by 
the  Steering  Committee  of  the  Gardner- Webb  Golden  Anni- 
versary Celebration  to  prepare  a  history  of  the  college  from 
its  inception  as  a  denominational  high  school  to  its  Golden 
Anniversary  year  as  one  aspect  of  the  college's  semi-centennial 
celebration.  I  readily  accepted  "for  the  department."  Even 
then,  according  to  Toynbee,  it  is  a  wonder  the  book  was 
written.  Perhaps,  though,  the  necessity  of  getting  it  written 
and  published  by  the  Golden  Anniversary  year  1957  provided 
the  incentive  which  the  absence  of  the  tormenting  master 
passion  would  have  provided  if  it  has  been  present. 

Materials  for  local  history  are  where  you  find  them— at 
least,  that  was  my  experience  in  running  down  and  collecting 
the  materials  which  went  into  Lengthened  Shadows.  I  set  the 
end  of  the  academic  year  1955-1956  as  the  deadline  for  hav- 
ing all  the  material  gathered.  The  chore  which  the  assembl- 
ing of  materials  and  the  preparation  of  the  notes  can  be  was 
considerably  lightened  by  two  efficient  young  ladies  who 
typed  many  five-by-eight  note  cards.  I  had  only  to  point  out 
to  them  what  I  wished  copied. 
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It  developed  that  there  was  a  real  scarcity  of  materials 
concerning  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  school's  existence. 
When  the  Memorial  Building  burned  in  1937,  the  records  of 
the  literary  societies  and  many  other  valuable  records  went 
up  in  smoke.  Fortunately,  a  complete  file  of  the  minutes  of 
the  Kings  Mountain  Baptist  Association— perhaps  the  only 
such  complete  file  in  existence— is  housed  in  the  Gardner- 
Webb  Library.  But  the  annual  reports  of  the  school  contained 
in  the  printed  minutes  are  just  that— reports.  Such  reports 
are  seldom  written  from  a  human-interest  angle,  although 
these  proved  to  be  valuable  sources  of  "facts  and  figures." 

Consequently,  I  turned  to  other  sources  and  in  other  direc- 
tions for  the  flesh  to  put  on  the  bony  facts  and  figures. 
Happily,  the  wife  of  the  first  principal  of  the  school,  Mrs. 
J.  D.  Huggins,  Sr.,  to  whom  Lengthened  Shadows  is  dedi- 
cated, is  still  living.  Through  almost  all  of  the  school's  history 
she  has  been  intimately  connected  with  it.  And  though  then 
seventy-five  years  of  age,  she  began  to  record  her  recollec- 
tions and  to  fill  in  the  gaps  with  information  she  was  able  to 
obtain  from  living  alumni  of  the  school  and  from  sources  at 
her  disposal.  Mrs.  Huggins'  name  should  have  appeared, 
perhaps,  on  the  title  page  as  well  as  on  the  dedicatory  page. 

Then,  too,  there  were  available  the  school  catalogues 
through  the  years.  Some  letters  touching  on  the  school's  past 
history  are  extant.  And,  of  course,  I  interviewed  people  who 
could  recall  in  a  special  way  specific  activities  and  events  of 
those  early  years— activities  and  events  in  which  they  played 
a  part.  Special  forms,  seeking  specific  information,  were  sent 
to  all  living  ex-presidents  of  the  school,  for  whom  addresses 
were  available,  asking  for  definite  information  about  their 
administrations.  It  goes  without  saying  that  newspaper  stories 
through  the  years  and  the  minutes  of  the  trustees,  extant 
only  since  about  1932,  proved  invaluable  sources,  as  did  the 
annual  and  semiannual  renorts  of  President  Phil  Elliott  to 
the  trustees.  I  could  catalogue  other  sources,  but  perhaps 
these  will  suffice  to  indicate  something  of  where  and  how  I 
sought  materials  for  the  story  I  set  out  to  tell. 

By  the  end  of  May,  1956,  the  materials  were  in  hand  and 
in  usable  form.  At  least,  at  this  point,  I  was  running  on  sched- 
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ule.  The  task  confronting  me  then  was  the  writing  of  a 
readable  story— a  story  written  in  an  informal  style,  a  story 
without  scholarly  paraphernalia,  a  story  which,  while  accu- 
rate, would  play  up  those  human-interest  stories  which 
abound  in  the  history  of  any  school  which  has  reached  its 
fiftieth  anniversary  year.  As  I  said  in  the  Preface  to  Length- 
ened Shadows,  "I  have  attempted  to  sprinkle  a  little  coloring 
here  and  there.  I  hope,  however,  that  the  accuracy  of  this 
history  has  not  been  distorted  by  the  coloring  nor  the  coloring 
dimmed  by  the  accuracy."  In  short,  I  was  vain  enough  to 
hope  that  the  book  would  be  read;  and  within  certain  limits, 
I  did  whatever  I  thought  would  give  the  book  a  popular 
appeal.  I  even  hope  that  a  light  vein  of  humor  can  be  detected 
coming  to  the  surface  frequently  throughout  the  book. 

I  have  on  more  than  one  occasion  referred  to  the  writing 
of  the  Gardner- Webb  story  was  a  "sandwiched"  job— that  is, 
the  writing  of  it  was  "sandwiched  in"  among  the  various 
things  I  would  have  done  anyway.  I  was  a  member  of  the 
visiting  English  faculty  at  Appalachian  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege for  both  1956  summer  sessions.  Before,  during,  and  after 
the  classes  in  which  I  taught  English  literature  and  advanced 
composition,  I  worked  on  the  history.  When  the  Appalachian 
summer  sessions  were  over,  I  went  to  Florida  for  a  visit, 
taking  along  with  me  my  notes  and  manuscript;  and  after 
getting  sunburned  at  Clearwater  Beach  too  much  to  continue 
that  folly,  I  stayed  inside  and  wrote.  Back  at  Gardner-Webb 
for  the  fall  session,  I  yet  had  an  incomplete  story.  But  the 
Preface,  which  I  think  I  wrote  last,  is  dated  October  30,  1957. 
If  a  manuscript  can  acquire  some  of  the  flavor  from  the  en- 
vironment in  which  it  was  written,  there  should  be  some 
mountain  breezes  sweetened  through  the  balsams  and  hem- 
locks, and  some  Gulf  Coast  sea  breeze  apparent  in  the  book. 

The  form  that  the  book  took  was  almost  an  organic  one. 
The  materials  fell  logically  into  four  divisions— the  movement 
which  brought  the  school  into  existence,  the  period  during 
which  the  school  was  a  high  school,  the  period  during  which 
it  was  Boiling  Springs  Junior  College,  and  the  period  since 
1942  that  it  has  been  Gardner-Webb  College.  All  of  the 
various   charters   of  the   school's   existence  appear  in  the 
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Appendices  as  do  lists  of  faculty  members  and  trustees  from 
the  beginning  of  the  institution,  along  with  enrollment  and 
graduation  figures  through  the  years.  To  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Washburn  Hamrick,  Registrar,  goes  most  of  the  credit  for 
the  lists.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  was  spared  that  type  of 
tedious  work. 

A  great  deal  of  care  should  go  into  the  writing  of  any  his- 
tory, and  I  feel  that  a  college  history  should  be  no  exception. 
The  facts  left  to  themselves  do  not  speak;  and  as  Carl  Becker 
said  in  his  famous  speech  before  the  American  Historical 
Association,  "the  historian  who  could  restate  without  shaping 
.  .  .  (the  facts)  would,  by  submerging  and  suffocating  the 
mind,  accomplish  the  superfluous  task  of  depriving  human 
exnerience  of  all  significance."  The  story  of  Gardner- Webb 
College  has  been  colored  by  my  own  mind  and  imagination. 
I  don't  think  it  could  have  been  otherwise.  James  C.  Malin 
in  his  book  On  The  Nature  of  History  says  that  "the  facts  of 
history  do  not  exist  for  any  historian  until  he  creates  them, 
and  into  every  fact  he  creates  some  part  of  his  individual 
experience  must  enter."  One  critic  of  Toynbee  has  found  that 
Toynbee,  as  he  put  it,  "has  awakened  the  historic  imagina- 
tion from  its  dogmatic  slumber  .  .  .  and  through  innumerable 
flashes  of  insight,  suggestive  reinterpretations,  and  fertile 
hypotheses  he  has  demonstrated  by  his  own  example  the 
worth  of  historiography  in  the  classic  manner."  I  do  not 
intend,  of  course,  any  comparison  between  Toynbee  and  me. 
I  simply  wish  to  point  out  what  I  feel  to  be  one  of  the  ines- 
capable facts  of  historiography  and  to  argue  that  a  writer  of 
a  college  history  should  make  the  most  of  his  opportunity 
to  use— and  legitimately  so— his  historical  imagination.  In 
fact,  Becker  is  reported  to  have  "denied  that  historical  facts 
possess  order  or  meaning  in  themselves;  they  must  be  given 
meaning  bv  the  creative  act  of  the  mind  of  the  historian." 

I  selected  the  materials  that  went  into  the  story  I  set  out 
to  tell.  I  suppose  any  writer  of  a  college  history  is  told 
stories,  many  very  good  ones,  by  those  who  preface  their 
stories  with  the  remark,  "But  vou  can't  publish  this."  But 
even  that  which  can  be  published  must  be  selected.  As  an 
eminent  historian  has  said,  "neither  the  value  nor  the  dignity 
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of  history  need  suffer  by  regarding  it  as  a  foreshortened  and 
incomplete  representation  of  the  reality  that  once  was,  an 
unstable  pattern  of  remembered  things  redesigned  and  newly 
colored  to  suit  the  convenience  of  those  who  make  use  of  it." 
And  again  I  would  remind  the  writer  of  a  college  history  that 
he  should  ever  keep  in  mind  those  who  will  "make  use  of  it." 
The  writer  of  a  college  history  should  employ  all  the  devices 
of  literary  art  to  enhance  his  story— that  is,  if  he  wishes  his 
work  to  be  read  and  enjoyed. 

Many  college  histories  are  only  half  finished  when  the 
manuscript  is  completed,  and  this  is  especially  true  if  the 
book  is  to  be  published  privately.  The  trustees  of  Gardner- 
Webb  decided  that  the  college  would  publish  the  book,  and 
I  was  expected  to  work  out  details  with  the  printer.  Time  was 
of  the  essence.  We  needed  the  book  in  a  few  months  after 
the  manuscript  was  completed  to  kick  off  the  Golden  Anni- 
versary celebration.  A  commercial  publisher,  in  this  case, 
would  not  have  moved  fast  enough.  Sometime  in  November, 
1956,  a  contract  was  signed  with  the  Rowan  Printing  Com- 
pany of  Salisbury,  North  Carolina,  and  in  February,  1957, 
the  first  shipment  of  books  arrived.  There  was  co-operation 
all  around:  I  would  receive  proof  sheets,  both  galley  and  page, 
and  have  them  back  to  the  printer  perhaps  the  next  day.  I 
even  checked  some  page  proofs  in  the  print  shop. 

I  wanted  an  attractive  book;  and  since  I  did  not  wish  to 
trust  this  aspect  of  the  publication  of  the  book  to  the  printer, 
I  realized  that  I  would  have  to  design  the  book  if  it  were  to 
be  attractive  in  the  way  I  wanted  it  to  be.  The  printer  was 
very  co-operative,  and  together  we  selected  type  fonts  and 
sizes.  Even  the  thickness  and  quality  of  the  paper  had  to  be 
decided  upon.  The  type  of  paper  to  be  used  for  the  dust 
jacket  had  to  be  chosen;  the  number  of  colors  to  appear  on 
it  had  to  be  agreed  upon;  and  it  had  to  be  designed.  It  even 
had  to  be  decided  whether  or  not  the  illustrations  would  be 
tipped  in  or  put  in  by  the  wrap-around  method.  And,  of 
course,  the  title  page,  the  dedicatory  page,  the  table  of  con- 
tents, and  so  on  had  to  be  designed.  I  even  received  samples 
of  cloth  for  the  binding.  Everybody  should  publish  at  least 
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one  book  if  for  no  other  reason  than  the  educational  value  of 
the  experience. 

Some  of  my  friends  have  indicated  that  they  feel  that  mine 
in  writing  the  history  of  Gardner-Webb  was  quite  a  chore— 
a  "job,"  as  they  put  it.  In  reality  it  wasn't.  I  received  wonder- 
ful co-operation  from  several  sources,  including  the  printer, 
and  the  task  wasn't,  at  times,  at  all  bad.  This  last  statement 
I  perhaps  should  not  have  made.  It  may  get  back  to  the 
Gardner- Webb  College  trustees,  and  they  may  want  to  re- 
claim the  honorarium  they  gave  me  for  writing,  designing, 
negotiating  with  the  printer,  and  seeing  the  book  through 
the  press. 


A  NORTH  CAROLINA  GAELIC  BARD 
By  Charles  W.  Dunn* 

John  Macrae  emigrated  from  Scotland  to  North  Carolina 
in  1774  and  there  composed  a  Gaelic  lullaby  for  his  daughter 
which  is,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  the  earliest  extant 
Gaelic  poem  composed  in  North  America.  He  was  born  in 
Kintail  and  was  called  in  Gaelic  "Iain  mac  Mhurchaidh  'ic 
Fhearchair"  (John  son  of  Murchadh  son  of  Fearchar).  He 
was  imprisoned  for  his  British  sympathies  during  the  Revo- 
lution and  died  in  captivity.  He  is  presumably  related  to  the 
numerous  Macraes,  McRees,  etc.  still  living  in  North  Caro- 
lina. 

In  my  Highland  Settler  (Canada:  University  of  Toronto 
Press,  1953 ) ,  page  28, 1  have  translated  one  stanza  of  this  in- 
teresting song,  but  because  of  its  significance  to  students  of 
North  Carolina's  cultural  history  the  entire  song  merits  pub- 
lication in  translation.  The  Gaelic  original  appears  in  the 
Rev.  A.  Maclean  Sinclair's  Gaelic  Bards  from  1715  to  1765 
( Charlottetown,  Prince  Edward  Island,  1892),  page  258. 
Since  this  work  is  highly  inaccessible,  I  have  also  included  the 
Gaelic,  revised  in  orthography  according  to  modern  usage 
and  with  indication  of  vowel  lengths. 

The  meter  is  the  four-stressed  amhran.  In  each  stanza  the 
final  stressed  syllables  of  all  four  lines  assonate  together.  The 
second  and  third  stressed  syllables  in  each  line  also  assonate 
in  stanzas  four  and  five  (and  less  regularly  in  some  lines  of 
the  other  stanzas).  The  tune  is  the  traditional  Scottish  air 
"The  Yellow-Haired  Laddie,"  which  Burns  made  famous 
with  his  "Flow  gently,  sweet  Afton."  Further  research  may 
reveal  how  Sinclair  recovered  the  song.  His  version  pre- 
sumably represents  the  original  quite  faithfully  even  if  a  long 
oral  tradition  lies  between  composer  and  editor,  for  Gaelic 
singers  are  exceptionally  reverent  in  the  transmission  of  their 
oral  repertoire.  Indeed,  not  only  do  they  memorize  the  text 

*  Dr.  Charles  W.  Dunn  is  Professor  of  English  and  Celtic  at  New  York 
University,  New  York. 
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verbatim,  but  they  also  pass  on  the  name  of  the  composer 
and  the  circumstances  of  its  composition. 

Duanag  Altrium 

1.  Dean  cadalan  samhach,  a  chuilean  mo  ruin. 
Dean  fuireach  mar  tha  thu,  's  tu  n  drasd  an  ait  ur. 
Bidh  oigearan  againn  Ian  beirtis  us  cliu. 

'S  ma  bhios  tu  nad  airidh,  's  leat  fear-eigin  diu. 

2.  Gur  h-ann  an  America  'tha  sinn  an  drasd 
Fo  dhubhar  an  coille  nach  teirig  gu  brath. 

Nuair  'dh  'fhalbhas  an  dulachd  's  a  thionndas  am  blaths, 
Bidh  cnothan  us  ubhlan  's  and  siucar  a'  fas. 

3.  'S  ro  bheag  orm  fein  cuid  de'n  t-sluagh  a  th'  ann, 
Le'n  coitichean  drogaid,  's  ad  mhor  air  an  ceann, 
Le'm  briogaisean  goirid,  's  iad  sgoilte  gum  boinn; 
Chan  fhaicear  an  t-osan,  's  e  'bhochdainn  sin  learn. 

4.  Tha  sinne  'nar  n-Innseanaich  cinnteach  gu  leoir; 
Fo  dhubhar  nan  craobh  cha  bhi  h-aon  againn  bed. 
Coin-alluidh  us  beisdean  ag  eigheach  's  gach  froig; 

Gu  bheil  sinn  nar  n-eiginn  bhon  threig  sinn  Righ  Deors'. 

5.  Mo  shoraidh  le  failte,  'Chinn-taile  nam  bo, 

Far  'n  d'fhuair  mi  greis  m'  arach  's  mi  'm  phaisde  beag  6g. 
Bhiodh  fleasgaichean  donn  air  am  bonnaibh  ri  ceol 
Us  nionagan  dualach  's  an  gruaidh  mar  an  ros. 

6.  An  toiseach  an  fhoghair  bu  chridheil  ar  sunnd; 
Gheibht'  fiadh  as  an  fhireach  us  bradan  a  grunnd; 
Bhiodh  luingeas  an  sgadain  a'  tighinn  fo  shiuil 
Le  'n  lasgairean  tapaidh  nach  faicteadh  fo  mhuig. 

Lullaby 

1.  Sleep  softly,  my  darling  beloved. 

Stay  as  you  are,  now  that  you're  in  a  new  land. 
We'll  find  suitors  abounding  in  wealth  and  fame, 
and  if  you  are  worthy  you  shall  have  one  of  them. 

2.  In  America  now  are  we, 

in  the  shade  of  the  forest  for  ever  unfailing. 
When  the  winter  departs  and  the  warmth  returns, 
nuts  and  apples  and  the  sugar  will  grow. 
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3.  Little  do  I  like  some  of  those  who  are  here, 

with  their  drugget  coats  and  tall  hats  on  their  heads, 

and  their  scanty  breeches  split  to  the  belt. 

Hose  never  are  seen,  and  a  misery  it  seems  to  me. 

4.  We're  turned  into  Indians  surely  enough. 

In  the  dark  of  the  trees  not  one  of  us  will  be  left  alive, 
with  wolves  and  beasts  howling  in  every  lair. 
We've  come  into  ruin  since  we  left  King  George. 

5.  My  fondest  farewell  to  you,  Kintail  with  your  cows, 

where  I  spent  my  time  of  upbringing  when  I  was  a  little,  young 

nipper. 
There  would  be  dark-haired  lads  dancing  heel  and  toe  to  the  music, 
and  lasses  with  their  flowing  tresses  and  cheeks  like  the  rose. 

6.  At  the  onset  of  harvest-time  our  joy  would  be  hearty; 
we'd  get  deer  from  the  moors  and  salmon  from  the  deeps; 
the  herring  fleet  would  come  in  under  sail 

with  her  daring  heroes  who  never  showed  gloom. 

Other  songs  by  John  Macrae  are  to  be  found  in  Sinclair's 
Gaelic  Bards  from  1715,  pages  254-257,  and  in  his  Mactalla 
nan  Tur  (Sydney,  Nova  Scotia;  Nova  Scotia;  1901),  pages 
53-54. 


THE  ROAD  TO  GETTYSBURG 

THE  DIARY  AND  LETTERS  OF  LEONID  AS  TORRENCE 
OF  THE  GASTON  GUARDS. 

Edited  by  Haskell  Monroe* 

For  some  years  there  has  been  a  small,  unidentified  diary 
among  the  L.  C.  Glenn  Papers  in  the  noted  Southern  His- 
torical Collection  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
Although  brief  and  succinct,  it  is  noteworthy  because  it  gives 
an  impression  of  the  tiring  march  of  Lee's  army  northward 
into  Pennsylvania  in  June,  1863. 

An  examination  of  the  other  materials  in  the  Glenn  Papers 
indicates  that  the  diary  was  kept  by  Leonidas  Torrence.  A 
number  of  letters  from  Torrence  are  in  the  Glenn  Papers  and 
the  similarity  of  handwriting,  misspelling,  and  phrasing  indi- 
cates the  correct  identity  of  the  author.  He  was  the  son  of 
William  Wilson  Torrence  (1808-1875)  and  Sarah  Ann  (Wil- 
son) Torrence,  who  lived  in  Gaston  County,  North  Carolina, 
just  across  the  State  line  from  South  Carolina.  When  talk  of 
secession  and  possible  war  with  the  Yankees  arose,  young 
Torrence,  like  many  of  his  friends  in  the  area  of  the  Unity 
Presbyterian  Church,  joined  the  "Gaston  Guards."  *  This  unit 
became  Company  H  of  the  Thirteenth  North  Carolina  Regi- 
ment, a  regiment  made  up  of  volunteers  and  one  that  was 
already  formed  by  the  date  of  the  secession  of  the  Old  North 
State.2 

Leonidas  wrote  often  to  his  family  when  he  went  away 
with  Company  H.  His  first  impressions  of  army  life  were 
pleasant  and  he  enjoyed  the  travel,  especially  his  first  visit 
to  Raleigh.  Like  many  of  his  comrades,  he  thought  the  fight 
would  be  quickly  ended  and  he  would  soon  return  to  his 
family  and  friends.  But  also  like  many  fellow  Confederate 

*  Mr.  Haskell  Monroe  is  an  Instructor  in  the  Department  of  History, 
Texas  A.  and  M.  College,  College  Station,  Texas. 

1 F.  B.  McDowell,  The  Broad  Axe  and  the  Forge,  or,  A  Narrative  of 
Unity  Church  Neighborhood   (Charlotte,  1897),  19. 

2  Walter  Clark  (ed.),  Histories  of  the  Several  Regiments  and  Battalions 
from  North  Carolina  in  the  Great  War,  1861-65  .  .  .  (Raleigh,  5  volumes, 
1901),  II,  181-182,  186,  hereinafter  cited  as  Clark,  North  Carolina  Regiments. 
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soldiers,  he  contracted  the  measles  and  spent  many  days 
recuperating,  first  in  Richmond  and  later  in  Charlottesville. 
The  frequent  letters  home  to  Gaston  County,  many  with 
postscripts  to  his  sister,  Sarah,  reflected  his  awareness  of 
growing  seriousness  of  the  conflict,  an  awareness  which  grad- 
ually convinced  him  that  the  war  would  be  painfully  long 
and  costly. 

After  a  winter  spent  near  Manassas,  the  Regiment  retired 
to  the  area  of  Yorktown,  where  it  saw  its  first  combat.  With 
the  Conscription  Act  in  effect  in  May,  1862,  the  Thirteenth 
Regiment  became  the  Twenty-third  Regiment,  North  Caro- 
lina Troops.  Torrence  participated  with  this  unit  in  the  violent 
battles  before  Richmond  in  the  summer  of  1862,  where  at 
Seven  Pines,  seventeen  of  the  Regiment's  twenty-seven  offi- 
cers were  casualties.3  Then  he  marched  to  Antietam  and 
back  again  in  the  autumn.  It  was  after  this  campaign  that 
the  Twenty-third  North  Carolina  was  placed  in  a  reorganized 
brigade  under  Brigadier  General  Alfred  Iverson  and  Leoni- 
das went  home  on  what  was  apparently  his  only  leave  from 
duty.  While  there,  his  friend  and  mess-mate,  W.  J.  O'Daniel, 
wrote  him  to  bring  needed  provisions  on  his  return  to  camp. 
The  Regiment  was  held  in  reserve  at  Fredericksburg,  but 
managed  a  battle  of  its  own  later  in  the  winter  in  the  "great 
snow  battle,"  with  Dole's  Georgia  Brigade.4  Leonidas  liked 
the  comfort  of  his  winter  quarters  along  the  Rappahannock, 
but  with  the  coming  of  spring,  he  saw  little  chance  of  peace 
and  yearned  for  home.  Later,  the  horrors  of  Chancellors ville 
left  him  shocked,  for  he  recorded  the  injury  and  death  of 
many  men  who  had  been  his  neighbors  in  Gaston  County 
and  were  now  his  fellow  infantrymen.5 

In  June,  1863,  Torrence  was  one  of  the  thousands  of  hope- 
ful soldiers  who  marched  into  Pennsylvania.  In  typical  in- 
fantry tradition,  he  complained  of  sore  feet.  On  June  4  he 
began  his  diary  while  pausing  near  Fredericksburg.   The 

3  Clark,    North    Carolina    Regiments,    II,    194-200 ;     Western    Democrat 
(Charlotte),  February  3,  1863,  hereinafter  cited  as  Western  Democrat. 

4  Clark,  North  Carolina  Regiments,  II,  225-227. 

6  Western  Democrat,  May  19,  1863;    Clark,  North  Carolina  Regiments, 
II,  227-232. 
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small  pages  of  the  diary  recorded  events  until  July  4,  the 
approximate  date  of  Torrence's  death.  While  on  the  march, 
he  still  found  time  to  write  home,  if  only  to  complain  of 
"verry  sore  feet."  After  almost  a  month  of  marching,  the 
Twenty-third  North  Carolina  and  four  other  regiments  of 
Iverson's  Brigade  neared  Gettysburg  on  July  1.  In  mid- 
afternoon  the  Regiment  moved  from  its  position  on  Seminary 
Ridge  toward  a  stone  wall  which  was  apparently  undefended. 
As  it  neared  the  wall,  a  Union  brigade  suddenly  rose  up  and 
annihilated  the  Confederates  at  close  range.  The  casualties, 
which  numbered  more  than  half  the  Regiment,  "lay  dead 
and  wounded  in  a  line  as  straight  as  a  dress  parade,"  and 
included  Corporal  Leonidas  Torrence  of  Company  H,  struck 
with  a  "long  minnie  ball"  in  the  head  and  thigh.6  When  he 
fell,  "lying  in  a  hollow  in  a  verry  mudy  place,"  his  friend 
O'Daniel  remained  to  care  for  him. 

When  the  Confederates  prepared  to  fall  back,  O'Daniel 
hesitantly  left  his  comrade.  A  doctor  stayed  with  the  Con- 
federate wounded,  but  there  was  little  he  could  do  for  Tor- 
rence. When  the  young  man  realized  that  death  was  near,  he 
asked  that  all  his  belongings  except  his  testament  and  hand- 
kerchief be  sent  to  his  mother.  The  details  of  these  painful 
last  days  came  in  letters  from  O'Daniel,  who  forwarded  the 
belongings  to  Mrs.  Torrence. 

Like  so  many  of  his  generation,  Leonidas  Torrence  had 
volunteered  early  in  the  war  and  saw  it  turn  into  bloody 
horror.  Also  like  so  many  others,  the  war  cost  him  his  life. 

"Varina  D.  Brown,  A  Colonel  at  Gettysburg  and  Spotsylvania  (Colum- 
bia, 1931),  199;  Western  Democrat,  July  28,  1863;  William  F.  Fox,  Recri- 
mental  Losses  in  the  American  Civil  War,  1861-1865  (Albany,  1893),  570, 
hereinafter  cited  as  Fox,  Regimental  Losses;  Clark,  North  Carolina  Regi- 
ments, II,  235-238;  Abner  Doubleday,  Chancellor sville  and  Gettysburg  (New 
York,  1896),  141-143,  hereinafter  cited  as  Doubleday,  Chancellorsville  and 
Gettysburg. 
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Letters  of  Leonidas  Torrence 

Geares  burg  [Garysburg]  N.  C.7  July  20  1861 


Dear  Pa 


I  avail  my  self  of  the  present  opportunity  of  writing  you  a 
few  lines  to  let  you  know  that  I  am  well[.]  At  present  the  Com- 
pany has  not  got  stout  since  they  had  the  Measels.8  They  are  all 
able  to  be  about  a  little.  Richard  Featherston  Died  this  morn- 
ing [.]  He  has  bee[n]  bad  ever  since  I  came  here.  He  was  not 
stout  be  fore  he  took  the  measels.  I  think  ther[e]  was  different 
Diseases  working  on  him.  The  Dr.  put  a  blister  on  his  Breast. 
I  dressed  it  and  attended  to  it  all  the  time  [.]  I  got  along  with  it 
verry  well.  R.  H.  Reede  was  just  taking  the  measels  when  I 
came  here[.]  He  is  well  a  gain.  None  of  the  boys  that  came  with 
me  have  had  the  Measels  yet[.]  I  am  well  pleased  with  the  Camp 
and  the  longer  I  stay  the  better  I  like  it.  We  left  Charlotte 
Tues[day]  night  about  10  o  clock  [.]  We  got  to  Raleigh  Wednes- 
day morning  at  7  o  clock.  We  stayed  there  til  7  o  clock  Thursday 
morning.  Raleigh  is  not  much  of  a  town[.]9  I  was  in  the  state 
house  [and  think]  it  is  a  large  &  fine  house  [.]  10  I  was  in  the 
Asilum[.]  It  is  the  largest  house  I  ever  saw[.]  I  expected  to  see 
something  great  when  I  went  there  but  I  saw  nothing  but  a 
crowd  of  crazy  men[.]n  They  appeared  to  be  enjoying  there 

7  Situated  at  the  junction  of  railroads  from  Norfolk,  Petersburg,  and 
Wilmington,  this  small  town  was  about  four  miles  north  of  the  Roanoke 
River. 

8  On  July  17  seven  companies  of  the  Regiment  had  left  the  "Camp  of 
Instruction"  in  freight  cars,  bound  for  Richmond.  Because  of  the  prevalence 
of  measles  in  their  ranks,  companies  C,  D,  and  H  were  left  behind.  These 
units  were  hard  hit  by  disease,  as  were  many  others  in  the  Confederate 
Army  in  the  first  months  of  the  war.  Clark,  North  Carolina  Regiments, 
II,  190;  H.  H.  Cunningham,  Doctors  in  Gray  (Baton  Rouge,  1958),  22,  here- 
inafter cited  as  Cunningham,  Doctors  in  Gray;  Bell  Irvin  Wiley,  The  Life 
of  Johnny  Reb  (Indianapolis,  1943),  251,  hereinafter  cited  as  Wiley,  Johnny 
Reb. 

9  "The  city  of  Raleigh  ...  is  a  pleasing  town — the  streets  wide  and  lined 
with  trees,  and  many  white  wooden  mansions  all  having  little  courtyards 
of  flowers  and  shrubbery  around  them."  Frederick  Law  Olmstead,  Journey 
in  the  Seaboard  Slave  States  .  .  .  (New  York,  2  volumes,  1863),  I,  318. 
hereinafter  cited  as  Olmstead,  Journey  in  Slave  States. 

10  "The  State-House  is,  in  every  way,  a  noble  building,  constructed  of 
brownish-gray  granite,  in  Grecian  style.  It  stands  on  an  elevated  position, 
near  the  center  of  the  city  in  a  square  field,  which  is  shaded  by  some 
tall  oaks."  Olmstead,  Journey  in  Slave  States,  I,  318-319. 

uAs  a  result  of  the  impetus  of  the  movement  led  by  Dorothea  L.  Dix, 
the  legislature  passed  a  bill  providing  for  the  State  Asylum  in  1848.  The 
institution  opened  in  1858  with  a  long,  large  impressive  building  of  three 
stories,  built  of  brick  on  a  granite  foundation.  Some  250  patients  were 
usually  in  residence  in  this  establishment  whose  superintendent  was  Dr. 
Edward  C.  Fisher.  L.  L.  Polk,  Handbook  of  North  Carolina  .  .  .  (Raleigh, 
1879),  177-180;  Samuel  A.  Ashe,  History  of  North  Carolina  (Raleigh,  2 
volumes,  1908,  1925),  II,  473-475;  Hugh  T.  Lefler  (ed.),  North  Carolina 
History,  Told  by  Contemporaries  (Chapel  Hill,  1948),  212-216. 
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selves  verry  well.  The  Manager  told  us  that  there  were  192 
people  in  the  Asilum  [and]  he  said  it  was  against  their  rules  to 
let  any  person  in  but  as  we  were  volunteers  and  mite  not  be  back 
a  gane  he  would  take  us  in[.]  They  have  a  place  for  the  ladies 
and  a  place  for  the  gents  [.]  They  are  all  locked  up  with  just 
men  enough  to  take  care  of  them.  We  got  to  Gearesburg  Thursday 
[e]vening[.]  I  like  this  place  verry  well  but  Weldon  is  the  Dirty- 
est  &  Sicklyest  looking  place  I  ever  saw  and  stinks  like  a  hog- 
pen [.]  Large  companys  of  Troops  pass  here  every  day[.]12  I 
expect  we  will  Start  to  Richmond  this  wek[.]  7  Companyes  of 
our  regiments  are  at  Manasus  Junction  [.]13  I  suppose  we  will  go 
there  before  we  stop[.]  The  Company  is  all  anxious  to  get  in  to 
a  battle  and  say  they  cannot  go  home  satisfied  with  out  a  fite.  I 
thin  [k]  we  will  get  a  fite  before  we  go  home  [.] 

Our  fare  is  good  enough  for  any  boddy.  We  hav  plenty  of  meal, 
Flour  Bacon  Molases  Sugar  Coffee  and  Rice.  J.  J.  Wilson  has 
learned  to  Sup  Coffee,  but  I  cannot  learn.  I  took  a  few  sups  one 
morning  and  felt  bad  all  day.  I  must  close  [.]  I  would  like  to 
hear  from  you  all  but  I  can  not  tell  you  where  to  direct  a  letter 

tot  J 

Leonidas  Torrence 


Gearesburg  Northampton  [County]  N.  C. 
August  the  2nd.  1861 


Dear  Mother 


I  avail  my  self  of  the  present  opportunity  of  writing  you  a 
few  lines  to  let  you  know  that  I  am  well[.]  Jefison  Wallace  and 
William  Smith  has  the  measelsf.]  The  rest  of  the  Gaston  Guard 
are  able  to  be  about  though  some  of  them  are  not  verry  stout  [.] 
I  have  enjoyed  my  self  finely  since  I  have  left  home.  We  have 
plenty  of  Flour  Meal  Bacon  Rice  Fish  Coffee  Sugar  and  Molasses. 
When  I  came  here  I  weyed  158  lbs[.,]  now  I  weigh  167  lbs. 
Crops  look  verry  well  here,  I  was  supprised  to  see  so  much  Cotton 
here[.]  It  looks  like  South  Carolina.  This  a  level  sandy  coun- 
try [.]  The  soil  does  not  look  verry  productive  though  there  are 


12  Weldon,  which  many  travelers  disliked  because  of  its  poor  facilities, 
was  one  of  the  most  important  railroad  towns  in  the  South.  Here  three 
lines  converged:  the  Seaboard  and  Roanoke,  the  Raleigh  and  Gaston,  and 
the  Wilmington  and  Weldon.  Robert  C.  Black,  Railroads  in  the  Confed- 
eracy (Chapel  Hill,  1952),  passim;  Mary  Boykin  Chestnut,  A  Diary  from 
Dixie  edited  by  Ben  Ames  Williams   (Boston,  1949),  323. 

13  The  other  companies  of  the  Regiment  had  not  reached  Manassas  at 
this  time,  but  left  Richmond  for  that  destination  on  July  21.  During  the 
night,  they  reached  the  scene  of  the  first  major  battle  of  the  war,  where 
they  were  shocked  by  the  sight  of  killed  and  wounded  Confederates  all 
about  them.  Clark,  North  Carolina  Regiments,  II,  190-191. 
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fine  crops  on  it  now  and  the  people  appear  to  be  verry  wealthy. 
We  expect  to  start  to  Menassus  to  morrow  [.]  The  Capt  is  gone 
home  and  the  Comppany  is  so  keen  to  go  that  we  will  not  wate 
for  him.  L.  C.  Torrence  and  J.  C.  Roberson  have  not  got  right 
stout  since  they  had  the  Measels.  S.  L.  McClure,  W.  D.  Hill  and 
J.  J.  Wilson  are  well  and  the  rest  of  the  Volunteers  from  that 
Naborhood  [also.]  The  Cars  pass  here  everyday  loaded  with 
volunteers  and  very  often  twice  a  day[.]  There  was  a  Regiment 
passed  here  a  few  days  ago  [in  which]  one  of  the  Soldiers  told 
me  that  the  Ladies  in  his  naborhood  had  formed  themselves  in 
to  Companyes  and  were  drilling  and  said  they  would  guard 
the  young  men  that  would  not  volunteer  [.]  I  would  like  to  hear 
from  home  and  hear  how  you  are  all  getting  along  but  I  suppose 
they  would  let  no  letters  pass  after  we  leave  here,  but  if  they 
do  I  will  write  again  and  tell  you  where  to  writ[e]  to[.] 

Tell  Sis  to  save  me  a  Watermelon  til  I  come  home  for  they  are 
verry  scarce  here[.]  We  have  to  pay  50  cts  for  one  of  any  size 
here,  2  cts  apiece  for  Rostenears  [roasting  ears,]  25  cts  for 
Chickens  the  size  of  a  Patridge,  20  cts  a  dozen  for  Eggs  and 
other  things  according  [.]  I  wrote  to  W.  J.  since  I  came  here.  I 
was  glad  to  hear  that  Capt  Edwards  had  got  up  such  a  large 
Company  of  Regulars  and  supprised  to  hear  of  some  that  had 
joined  him[.]  Tell  W.  C.  D.  McClure  to  make  up  his  Company 
and  come  on[.]  Tell  John  when  he  comes  to  bring  me  a  water- 
melon [.]  I  must  close  as  it  is  getting  late  and  we  have  our 
baggage  to  pack  up  to  night  [.] 

Adieu 

Leonidas  Torrence 


Richmond  Aug.  31st  A.  D.  1861 
Dear  Pa 

I  avail  myself  of  the  present  opportunity  of  writing  you  a  few 
lines  which  will  in  form  you  that  I  am  well.  J.  Forress  and  my- 
self took  the  Measels  the  4th  [of]  Augfust.]  We  stayed  in  Camp 
until  the  9th  [.]  The  Company  went  on  to  Manassa14  and  we  were 
sent  to  the  Hospital  [.]15  W.  R.  Wilson  stayed  to  wait  on  us[.] 
We  were  verry  well  attende[d]  tho  we  got  verry  week.  J. 
Forress  is  mending  very  slow[.]  He  is  able  to  walk  about  a 
little  [.]  E.  M.  Berry,  T.  J.  Baird,  [and]  D.  G.  J.  Glenn  stayed 


14  The  Regiment  moved  to  Camp  Wigfall,  one  and  a  quarter  miles  from 
the  Junction,  where  it  suffered  severely  from  disease,  especially  from 
typhoid  fever. 

16  With  the  first  weeks  of  combat,  Richmond  became  the  "Hospital  Center 
of  the  Confederacy,"  Cunningham,  Doctors  in  Gray,  50-51. 
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with  us  night  before  last.  W.  W.  Wilson  went  on  with  them.  I 
am  staying  with  Jessey[.]  I  do  not  know  how  long  we  will  stay 
here[.]  We  have  had  no  word  from  the  Company  since  they  left 
here.  Cousin  Andrew  Wilson  stayed  with  us  Tuesday  night  last 
on  his  way  to  Manassus[.]  He  had  been  sent  here  with  Measels[.] 
He  went  out  in  the  Country  about  20  miles  from  here  [and]  he 
was  well  pleased  with  [the]  trip  [.]  He  said  he  could  stay  as  long 
as  he  wanted  and  not  cost  him  a  cent[.]I  was  with  Cousin  J.  T. 
Suggs  yesterday.  He  is  in  the  2nd.  Reg.  Florida  Volunteers. 
Flour  is  worth  $5  per  bbl.[,]  Corn  60  cts  per  Bushel  [,]  Coffee 
40  cts  per  lb.  [,]  Salt  $7  per  sack.  [,]  Green  Peaches  from  50  cts 
to  $1.00  per  Peck.  Watermelons  are  not  so  high.  Eggs  20  cts. 
Doz.  Chickens  20  to  30  cts[,]  Beef  about  12  cts  [a  pound].  We 
have  plenty  of  Beef  Mutton,  Bacon,  Cabbag  Irish  potatoes, 
Bakers  Bread  Tea  and  Coffee.  We  are  staying  at  [the]  St.  Charles 
Hotel.16  There  are  some  3  or  400  Soldiers  in  this  House  and  have 
room  aplenty.  The  Sick  are  well  attended  to  here.  Tell  L.  C. 
Torrence  when  he  goes  to  Menassas  he  will  have  to  stay  in 
Richmond  all  night,  and  if  he  will  come  to  [the]  St  Charles 
Hotel  he  will  find  me  in  room  7,  if  I  am  not  gon.  It  will  not  cost 
him  any  thing  to  stay  here.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  Home 
oftener  than  I  do.  I  cannot  tell  you  w[h]ere  to  direct  [letters] 
to  now.  I  must  close.  Yours  affectionately, 

Leonidas  Torrence 

Wei  Sis,  I  was  glad  to  hear  from  you  and  to  hear  that  you 
were  all  well.  I  want  you  to  take  care  [of]  little  Betty  til  I  come 
home  and  when  you  write  again  let  me  know  how  her  and  Katy 
are  doing.  I  have  as  much  clothing  with  me  as  I  want  to  carry. 
I  must  close.  Writ  soon.  No  more  at  present  But  [I]  remain  your 
affectionate  Brother. 

L.  Torrence 

Pa  you  said  something  about  F.  Massey  getting  my  wheat  [.] 
He  said  something  to  me  about  getting  some  at  $1.00  per  Bushel, 
but  I  did  not  make  any  engagement  with  him.  I  do  not  care  about 
selling  it. 


Richmond,  Sept  9th  A.  D.,  1861 

Dear  Pa 

I  am  well  at  present  thoug  I  have  not  gained  my  strength  since 
I  had  the  Measels.  Jessey,  Forress,  is  still  improveing  but  verry 


"Although  not  so  rioted  as  the  Spotswood,  the  St.  Charles  was  one   of 
Richmond's  better  hotels  and  was  frequented  by  many  visitors. 
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slow[.]  We  expect  to  start  to  Manasa  tomorroe.  There  are  a 
great  many  Soldiers  in  the  hospitals  [.]  There  are  5  or  6  Hos- 
pitals here  and  they  are  all  full  of  Soldiers.  They  are  verry  well 
attended  to  but  a  good  many  of  them  die.  They  have  Measels, 
Mumps,  &  Typoid  fever  [.]  Dr.  Tuff  attended  me  and  Jessey.17  He 
sais  he  has  a  House  and  furniture  in  Washington  and  if  we  will 
go  there  he  will  winter  us.  Of  course  we  will  go[.]  I  messed  with 
the  crowd  that  I  came  here  with[.]  I  do  not  know  who  I  will  get 
with  when  I  go  back  to  camp  [.] 

I  would  like  to  hear  from  you  all,  but  I  cannot  tell  you  where 
to  direct  [mail]  to  [.]  Some  of  the  company  will  be  writing  back 
to  Gaston,  and  as  soon  as  you  find  out  where  we  are  [,]  be  certain 
to  write  [.]  I  must  close.  S.  L.  McClure  was  well  the  9th  of 
August  [.]  I  have  not  saw  him  since.  I  saw  J.  T.  Suggs  last 
Friday  [.]  He  was  well[.]  His  Regiment  is  camped  here.  Nomore. 
But  [I]  remain  your  affectionate  Son[.] 

Leonidas  Torrence 

Well,  Sis,  I  recon  you  want  to  know  something  about  the  war, 
and  what  the  Yankeys  are  doing.  Some  2  or  3,000  of  them  are 
here  in  the  tobacco  Factoryes,  [and]  if  you  was  to  see  one  you 
would  be  like  the  little  Boy  that  went  to  town  to  see  a  Lawyer 
and  when  he  saw  him  he  thought  he  was  a  man.  If  you  were  to 
see  a  Yankey  you  would  think  it  was  a  man  to[o].  (They  are 
nothing  more  than  other  men.)  As  for  the  war  I  can  tell  you 
nothing  about  it.  Some  men  here  think  it  will  continue  4  years, 
others  think  it  will  end  before  Spring.  They  are  busy  here  mak- 
ing Guns,  Lords,  Cannons,  Bumshells,  &c.  I  must  close.  Your 
affectionate  Brother. 

L.  Torrence 


To  Wm.  W.  Torrence 

Campbell's,  Fairfax  County,  Va.18  Sept.  20th,  61 

I  am  well  at  present.  J.  J.  Wilson  &  S.  L.  McClure  are  verry 
low  with  fever  and  do  not  appear  to  mend.  Logan  Stow  is  verry 
low.  I  had  no  idea  that  he  would  recover  a  few  days  ago[.]  He 
looks  now  like  he  mite  get  well.  James  Shanen,  Will  Ford  and 


17  With  the  larger  hospitals  such  as  Chimborazo  and  Winder,  not  yet 
organized,  the  lack  of  efficiency  in  early  Confederate  medical  practices 
led  to  high  mortality  rates.  Wiley,  Johnny  Reb,  244-269. 

18  During  this  period,  the  Regiment  made  its  first  march  when  it  moved 
to  Camp  Ellis,  five  miles  from  Camp  Wigfall.  Here,  the  North  Carolinians 
drew  their  first  picket  duty  and  soon  adjusted  to  the  routine  of  war.  Clark, 
North  Carolina  Regiments,  II,  192. 
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H.  A.  Torrence  have  been  sick[.]  They  are  getting  some  better  [.] 
Some  of  the  Boys  have  the  Rheumatism.  W.  P.  Hill,  J.  F.  &  W.  M. 
Wilson  [,]  J  D.  Torrence,  W.  J.  O'Daniel,  J.  E.  Hill,  J.  C.  Robin- 
son and  the  rest  of  the  Gaston  Guards  are  well  [.]  I  am  in  a  Mess 
with  J.  B.  F.  Biddle,  W.  Warren  [,]  E.  M.  Berry,  [and]  J.  L. 
Linebarger.  I  have  not  time  to  name  all  the  mess.  We  are  getting 
a  long  verry  well[.]  Our  fair  is  ruff,  though  better  than  I  expect- 
ed when  I  left  Home.  I  would  like  to  have  a  pair  of  jones  [jeans?] 
pants  if  you  have  any  chance  to  send  them.  If  not,  I  can  do  with 
out  them.  Write  soon.  Direct  [mail]  to  Menassas  Junction  [,] 
Virginia  [,]  13th  Reg.,  N.  C.  Volunteers,  Company  H,  in  care  of 
Col  Hoke.  I  must  close  as  it  is  getting  so  dark  that  I  cannot  see. 

Leonidas  Torrence 


Oct  30  A.  D.  1861 
Charlottes  ville,  Va 

Dear  Pa 

I  have  been  verry  low  with  Typhoid  Pneumonia  since  I  wrote 
to  you  though  I  am  able  to  walk  about  a  little  now  and  improve- 
ing  verry  fast.  S.  L.  McClure  has  been  sick  since  the  10th  of 
August  [.]  He  has  had  the  Measels  Chills,  and  fever  and 
Mumps  [.]  He  is  getting  better  and  can  walk  about  right  smart. 
We  left  the  camp  the  27  of  Sept  [ember].  I  was  sent  here  to 
nurse  S.  L.  McClure. 

F.  M.  Beatie  &  T.  H.  Johnston  is  about  well  again  [.]  Beatie 
started  Home  yesterday.  J.  J.  Wilson  was  very  bad  with  Typhoid 
Fever  when  we  left  camp.  I  heard  since  we  came  here  that  J.  J. 
Wilson,  T.  N.  Craig  [,]  J.  M.  Hindrick  and  others  had  been  sent 
to  Richmond  [,]  also  that  the  Regiment  had  moved  [with]  in 
1%  miles  of  Fairfax  C.  H.  and  then  retreated  back  to  Bullrunn 
and  burnt  about  $1,500  worth  of  property  consisting  of  Tents, 
Clothing  Boxes,  Comissary  [stores]  &c.19 

L.  Torrence 


Charlottesville  Va  Oct  31st  1861 

Well  Sis 

I  would  like  verry  much  to  se  you  but  the  Road  is  so  long  that 
I  cannot  come.  I  would  like  to  have  been  at  home  when  I  was  sick. 
I   was   taken  with   Typhoid   Pneumonia  the   3rd   day   of  this 


19  At  Fairfax  Court  House,  the  Regiment  was  four  miles  north  of  the 
Alexandria  and  Orange  Railroad,  a  position  which  menaced  the  Federal 
defenses  of  Washington. 
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month  [.]  I  am  nearly  well  now[.]  My  right  side  has  been  so  sore 
that  I  could  not  lye  on  it  since  I  was  taken  [sick.] 

I  can  lye  on  it  a  little  now.  I  was  as  stout  an[d]  hearty  as 
ever  I  was  before  I  took  sick.  I  weighed  170  lbs.  I  sent  word  with 
F.  M.  Beatie  for  a  pair  of  Flannel  Drawers  and  Shirt  an  [d]  one 
pair  of  Janes  Pants,  and  3  pair  of  socks.  If  I  was  at  home  I 
would  have  a  Suit  of  Janes.  Tell  Mr.  W.  C.  D.  McClure  to  keep 
that  Watermelon  for  me  and  Sam  and  if  we  dont  come  after  [it] 
by  Christmas  to  bring  it  to  us[.] 

I  want  you  to  write  to  me  and  give  me  all  the  news  about 
home[.]  I  have  received  no  letter  from  home  since  the  24th  of 
August.  Write  soon  and  direct  [mail]  to  Charlottesville,  in  care 
of  Dr.  Allen.  Do  not  put  any  Regiment  or  Company  on  it[.]  If 
you  do  not  write  soon  you  may  [mail]  direct  to  Manassas,  13 
Reg.  N.C.[,]  Company  H.  Sam  and  me  may  come  home  about 
Christmas,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  we  will  or  not  yet[,]  for 
our  trip  is  paying  50  per  cent[,]  And  we  are  verry  content  [.] 
I  must  close  [.]  Be  certain  to  write  soon[.]  Nomore  at  present 
But  I  remain  your  affectionate  Brother  [.] 

Leonidas  Torrence 


Sarah  P.  Torrence 

Charlottesville  Va.  Nov  17th,  A.  D.  1861 

Dear  Mother 

I  will  write  you  a  few  lines  to  let  you  know  that  I  am  still 
improveing  in  health.  I  have  had  a  few  chills  but  they  are  stopped 
now.  S.  L.  McClure  is  still  improveing  in  health  [.]  T.  H.  Johnston 
has  gon  back  to  the  Regt  [.]  I  do  not  know  when  Sam  and  me 
will  be  able  to  go[,]  though  I  hope  it  will  not  be  long[.]  We  can 
runn  about  over  town  now  and  go  where  we  pleas  [.]  We  heard 
yesterday  that  they  were  fighting  at  Manassas  [.]  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  are  or  not.  The  news  came  by  Telegraph.  I  have 
had  no  word  from  the  Camp  since  I  wrote  to  you.  When  I  wrote 
before  I  sent  for  a  Flannel  Shirt  and  Drawers  [,]  Janes  Pants 
and  3  pair  Sox[.]  I  want  you  to  send  me  my  over  coat  and  close 
neck't  vest  peddler  [,]  if  you  have  any  chance.  You  can  get 
nothing  here  with  out  paying  three  times  the  worth  of  it[.] 
Common  coarse  shoes  here  bring  from  $4  to  $7  a  pair[.]  I 
would  like  to  have  a  pair  of  home  made  Boots,  if  any  of  the  Shoe 
makers  could  make  a  pair  to  fit  me[.]  The  Boots  I  left  at  home 
is  about  the  right  size.  If  you  have  any  made  [,]  be  sure  to  have 
them  made  large  enough  and  broad  heels  on  them[.]  I  heard 
since  I  came  here  that  we  were  to  get  $21  a  piece  and  find  our 
own  winter  clothing  [.] 
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November  19  th 

Ther  is  a  good  deal  of  sickness  about  her  [e.]  At  this  time  there 
are  2  or  3  hundred  sick  Soldiers  at  the  Delavan  Hospital20 
[where]  about  two  dies  every  day.  I  am  staying  at  the  Delavan. 
I  want  you  to  write  to  me.  I  have  had  no  word  from  home  since 
the  24  of  Aug.  I  have  wrote  to  you  5  or  6  times  since  then  [.]  Be 
sure  to  write  as  soon  as  You  get  this  [.]  Direct  [mail]  to  Manas- 
sas Junction  [.]  Nomore  at  present  but  [I]  remain  your  obedient 
Son[.] 

Leonidas  Torrence 

When  you  write  send  me  the  Receipt  to  make  Pills  to  cure  the 
Chills  [.]  I  expect  to  start  back  to  the  Regt  Friday. 

Leonidas  Torrence 


Dec.  6th.  A.  D.  1861 

Camp  near  Union  Mills,  Va21 

Dear  Mother 

I  will  write  you  a  few  lines  to  let  you  know  that  I  am  well[.] 
At  present  ther  is  considerable  sickness  in  the  Company.  W.  P. 
Hill  [,]  J.  B.  F.  Riddle  and  a  good  many  others  have  been  sent 
to  the  Hospital.  W.  J.  O'Daniel  and  H.  Torrence  are  not  verry 
well.  W.  G.  Warren  [,]  M.  F.  Groves,  and  J.  C.  Kiser  have  the 
Mumps.  L.  C.  Torrence  is  well[.]  I  left  S.  L.  McClure  at  Char- 
lottesville the  26th  of  Nov  [ember.]  He  was  getting  tolerbly 
stout  [.]  I  did  not  get  to  see  Uncle  Ezra  Wilson  when  he  was 
here[.]  What  clothing  he  brot  me  was  sent  to  Manassas  and  all 
the  other  Baggage  the  Company  could  not  carry  as  they  were 
expecting  a  fight.  We  have  had  no  fight  yet[.]  They  say  we  will 
have  one  shortly  [.]  I  do  not  know  whether  we  will  or  not[.] 
Our  Reg  is  going  out  on  picket  gard  to  morrow.  We  will  be  gone 
about  3  days  [.]  I  did  not  get  the  letter  you  sent  with  Uncle  Ezra 
till  yesterday  or  I  would  have  answered  it  sooner  [.]  It  was  sent 
to  Manassas  in  a  Trunk  with  the  Company  papers.  T.  N.  Craig22 
being  the  only  Commissioned  Officer  here,  [I]  could  not  get  it 


20  The  buildings  of  a  pre-war  academy  at  Charlottesville  became  the 
Delavan  Hospital,  which  seemed  to  be  filled  with  patients  throughout  most 
of  the  war. 

21  Here  on  Bull  Run,  near  the  Alexandria  and  Orange  Railroad  bridge, 
the  North  Carolinians  dug  in  for  the  winter  and  built  huts  to  protect 
themselves  from  the  abnormally  severe  winter.  Clark,  North  Carolina 
Regiments,  II,  192. 

22  Second  Lieutenant,  Company  H. 
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any  sooner  [.]  E.  M.  Farris23  and  Bob  Rackford24  have  resigned 
and  gone  Home[.]  The  Company  was  glad  to  get  shut  of  them. 
The  People  of  Gaston  thought  there  was  no  such  man  as  E.  M. 
Farris  when  the  Company  was  making  up  and  I  dont  think  so 
either. 

I  have  got  part  of  the  Clothes  that  you  sent  me  and  I  expect 
[I]  will  get  the  ballance[.]  I  am  well  pleased  with  them[.] 
My  vest  fits  as  well  as  it  can  [.]  My  pants  are  too  small  though 
I  can  ware  them[.]  I  want  you  to  send  me  another  Pair  of 
Gloves  as  I  have  not  got  the  ones  you  sent  me  yet[.]  You  said 
you  sent  me  a  letter  by  W.  M.  Ferguson  [.]  I  did  not  know  that 
he  had  been  here  til  I  got  your  letter  as  I  was  in  Richmond  at 
that  time[.]  W.  J.  O'Daniel  says  Ferguson  had  the  letter  and 
said  he  would  stop  in  Richmond  as  he  went  home  and  give  it  to 
me.  I  have  had  no  letter  from  Home  since  the  24th  of  August 
until  now[.]  I  do  not  know  how  many  I  have  sent  home  since 
then[.]  Tell  Pa  to  send  me  a  pair  of  Boots,  if  he  has  any 
chance  [.]  I  can  draw  shoes  here  but  they  are  verry  little  acount. 
Be  sure  to  have  them  made  large  enough  with  broad  heels  on 
them[.]  Tell  him  to  draw  me  money  there  [.] 

I  will  close  as  I  have  nothing  but  my  kne  to  write  on  and  my 
Eyes  are  smoked  till  I  can  scarcely  see  to  write  at  all  [.]  Tell 
W.  J.  to  write  to  me  [.]  Tell  Sis  I  cant  write  to  her  now  but  For 
her  to  write  to  me[.]  She  wrote  to  me  about  Kate,  Betty,  and 
John.  John  is  a  new  name  to  me.  Nomore  at  present  but  [I] 
remain  your  Obiden[t]  Son[.] 

Leonidas  Torrence 

When  you  write  Direct  [mail]  to  Co  H  the  23rd  Regt  in  care  of 
Col  Hoke.25  The  legs  of  my  Pants  were  large  enough  [but]  the 
Waistban  likes  about  2  inches  of  meting  round  me[.]  The  rest 
of  my  cloth  [e]  s  fits  verry  well  [.] 


Dec.  13th.  A.  D.  1861 

Camp  near  Union  Mills,  Fairfax  County,  Va. 

Dear  Pa 

I  will  write  you  a  few  lines  to  let  you  know  that  I  am  well  at 
present  [.]  The  Co  is  generaly  well.  W.  P.  Hill,  J.  B.  F.  Riddle  and 
several  others  that  I  have  not  time  to  name  have  been  sent  to 


23  Captain  E.  M.  Faires  of  the  "Gaston  Guards,"  commissioned  June  12, 
1861;  resigned  December  1,  1861. 

24  First  Lieutenant  R.  M.   Ratchford,   commissioned  June  12,   1861;   re- 
signed December  1,  1861. 

25  Colonel  John  F.  Hoke. 
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the  Hospital  [.]  We  heard  from  most  of  them  a  few  days  ago[.-] 
J.  F.  Glenn  Died  last  Sunday  [.]  The  rest  are  all  better.  S.  L. 
McClure  is  well[.]  He  has  got  back  to  camp.  We  have  done  a 
great  deal  of  work  here  throwing  up  breast  works.  I  worked 
all  day  yesterday  throwing  up  a  Battery  [.]  We  have  orders  to 
keep  three  days  Rations  in  our  haversacks  and  be  reddy  to  march 
at  a  minnets  warning  [.]  They  say  that  we  are  certain  to  have 
a  Battle  here  in  a  short  time[.]  It  is  reported  that  England  has 
sent  a  truce  Flag  in  to  Richmond  to  see  on  what  terms  President 
Davis  will  make  Peace  and  that  the  North  has  sent  in  a  truce 
Flag  for  Peace  and  wants  the  Old  Union  preserved  [.]  I  dont 
think  that  will  ever  be  done[.]26  I  sent  word  in  the  last  letter  I 
wrote  home  for  you  to  send  me  a  pair  of  Boots  with  J.  J.  Wilson 
if  you  had  any  chance  to  get  them  made[.]  If  you  get  them  made 
be  sure  to  have  them  made  large  enough.  I  heard  there  was  a 
heavy  tax  laid  on  Gaston  for  the  Volunteers  [.]  If  you  can  get 
what  is  made  up  for  me  you  can  keepe  it.  I  have  a  little  here  that 
I  will  send  to  you  if  I  have  any  chance.  There  are  so  many 
Letters  gets  miscarried  that  I  am  afraid  to  send  it  in  one.  I  sent 
S.  L.  McClure  three  dollars  in  a  letter  when  he  was  at  the  Hos- 
pital and  he  never  got  it.  I  borrowed  $2  from  E.  M.  Berry  before 
I  got  my  money  and  did  not  get  to  pay  him  before  he  left.  I  wish 
you  would  pay  him  if  you  have  the  money  to  spair.  Sis  said  you 
were  about  to  trade  Fan  or  Polly27  one.  I  think  you  had  better  put 
some  of  them  [creditors]  off  if  you  can[.]  I  would  like  to  keep 
the  mule  though  I  am  not  particular  about  it[.]  Groceryes  of  all 
kinds  are  very  dear  here[.]  Salt  is  about  $12  per  sack.  Coffee  50 
cts  [per]  lbs[,]  Bacon  about  30  cts  per  lb.  I  must  close.  Write 
soon.  Nomore  at  present,  but  [I]  remain  your  obedient  Son[.] 

Leonidas  Torrence 


Well  Sis 

I  received  your  letter  last  Sunday  [.]  I  was  glad  to  hear  from 
you  though  sorry  to  hear  that  W.  J.  was  so  sick.  I  hope  he  is 
better  before  now.  I  am  glad  he  is  at  home  where  you  and  Ma 
can  wait  on  him  [.]  When  I  was  sick  I  was  at  the  Hospital  with 
strangers  that  I  had  never  saw  before  [.]  They  were  verry  good 
and  kind  to  me[.]  I  faired  much  better  than  I  expected  to.  I  got 
my  Over  Coat[.]  Ther  was  no  apples  in  it[.]  There  was  two  pair 


26  Such  rumors  of  peace  were  common  throughout  this  period  of  the  war. 
This  particular  instance  may  have  resulted  from  the  diplomatic  repercus- 
sions arising  from  the  Federal  seizure  of  the  Confederate  emissaries  to 
Europe,  James  Mason  and  John  Slidell. 

27  Fan  was  apparently  the  family's  only  mule  and  Polly  a  mare. 
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sox  in  it[.]  They  were  not  branded  [.]  I  got  my  pants  and 
drawers  and  blanket.  My  vest  fits  verry  well[,]  drawers  also. 
They  are  a  little  tite  though  [they]  do  verry  well[.]  My  pants 
are  too  tite  thoug  I  can  wear  them  [.] 

I  have  plenty  of  cloth  [e]s  to  do  me  now[.]  Tel  Ma  if  she  sends 
me  another  pair  to  make  them  a  little  larger  [.]  I  have  not  got 
my  other  cloth  [e]s  yet.  I  think  I  will  get  them  when  we  take 
Winter  quarters  [.]  Ma  said  she  would  have  sent  me  a  coat  but 
did  not  know  whether  I  needed  it  or  not[.]  I  would  like  to  have 
one  if  she  has  any  chance  to  send  it  to  me[.]  If  not,  I  can  do 
verry  well  with  the  one  I  have.  I  must  close  [.]  Be  certain  to 
write  when  you  receive  this  and  let  me  know  how  W.  J.  is. 
Nomore  at  present  but  [I]  remain  your  affectionate  Brother. 

L.  Torrence 
W.  W.  Torrence 


Camp  near  Union  Mills  Va  Jan  18th  1862 
Dear  Pa 

I  will  write  you  a  few  lines  to  let  you  know  that  I  am  well. 
The  Company  is  in  better  health  than  it  has  been  since  I  came 
to  it[.]  We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  Snow  here  this  winter  [.] 
It  is  raining  to  day[.]  We  have  been  here  longer  than  any  place 
we  have  been  yet[.]  We  are  putting  up  Winter  quarters  be 
tween  Bull  Run  and  Manassas  Junction  [.]  It  will  be  some  time 
before  we  get  them  done[.]  It  has  been  reported  that  the  yankeys 
would  be  here  in  a  few  days  for  the  last  two  Months.  I  have  not 
heard  any  thing  about  them  for  the  last  week[.]  I  do  not  think 
they  will  come  before  spring  as  the  weather  has  got  so  bad  that 
they  cannot  bring  their  Artillery  here  this  winter  [.]  We  fair 
verry  well  here[.]  We  get  plenty  of  Beef  and  Flour.  We  get 
some  Sugar  and  Coffee  though  it  is  beginning  to  come  in  small 
quantityes. 

I  cannot  tell  you  much  about  the  prices  of  things  here[.] 
Chickens  brings  from  50  to  75  cts  per  head  Eggs  from  50  to  60  cts 
per  Doz  Butter  75  cts  per  lb  Milk  from  15  to  25  cts  per  quart  [.] 

I  have  got  my  Cloth  [e]s  that  Uncle  Ezra  brot  me[.]  They  fit 
me  verry  well[.]  I  was  needing  them[.]  I  do  not  neede  any 
thing  in  the  way  of  Clothing  now  but  a  pair  [of]  Pants  and 
Boots  [.]  The  Roads  here  are  over  shoe  mouth  in  mud.  I  have 
not  drawed  any  thing  yet  but  one  Blanket  Haver  sack  and 
Coat[.]  If  you  send  me  any  more  Pants  or  Boots,  be  sure  to 
have  them  large  enough  [.]  I  am  flesheyer  now  than  ever  I  was 
and  I  would  rather  have  them  too  large  as  too  small  [.]  I  will 
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close  for  I  have  nothing  to  write  on  but  my  knee[.]  I  want  you 
to  write  oftener  than  you  have  been  doing  [.]  You  wrote  to  me 
Wm.  J.  was  sick  and  I  have  never  heard  whether  he  has  got 
better  or  not[.]  I  wrote  two  letters  to  you  and  one  to  Ant  Ruthy 
and  have  not  received  a  letter  from  either  of  you  since  [.]  No- 
more  at  present  but  [I]  remain  your  Obedient  Son[.] 

Leonidas  Torrence 

Charlottesville  Va  March  the  4th  1862 
Dear  Mother 

I  will  write  you  a  few  lines  which  will  in  form  you  that  I 
have  been  verry  sick  since  I  wrote  to  you.  I  was  taken  down  about 
the  15th  [of]  January  with  Pneumonia  [.]  Just  as  I  was  getting 
better  of  it  I  took  the  Typhoid  Fever  and  was  verry  bad  with 
it[.]  The  Sergeant  of  the  Reg  said  that  he  would  give  me  a 
Furlow  to  go  home  and  stay  till  I  got  able  for  duty  but  we  got 
orders  the  25th  of  February  to  moove  all  the  sick  off  that  were 
not  able  to  march  as  they  would  have  to  retreat  or  Fight  in 
four  days[.]28  T.  J.  Wallas  and  my  self  were  started  off  the  26th 
[of  February]  and  got  to  Charlottesville  the  27th  [.]  Wallas  is 
verry  bad  with  Plurasy[.]  I  have  got  able  to  walk  about  a  little 
and  would  like  to  go  Home  but  the  Drs  here  will  neither  let  me 
go  Home  nor  go  back  to  Camp  [,]  so  I  reckon  I  will  not  get  to  go 
Home  till  my  time  is  out[.]  Our  fair  is  verry  bad  here  and  I  do 
not  like  to  stay  here  but  I  cannot  help  myself  [.]  I  have  had  no 
word  from  the  Company  since  I  left  Camp  the  Company  was 
generaly  well  when  I  left[.] 

I  got  what  Close  J.  J.  Wilson  brot  me  [.]  They  fit  me  verry  well. 

I  got  one  pair  [of]  Pants  one  pair  [of]  flanel  Drawers  one 
Flannel  Shirt  one  cotton  Shirt  [,  an]  Over  Coat  and  vest  one  pair 
[of]  Gloves  three  pair  [of]  Sox[,]  of  what  Uncle  Ezra  brot  and 
I  reckon  I  will  get  the  ballance  when  I  get  back  to  the  Junction  [.] 
I  have  as  many  Close  here  as  I  can  take  care  of  [.]  I  was  glad  to 
get  what  provision  [s]  you  sent  me  by  J.  B.  F.  Biddle.  J.  M. 
Kendrick  brot  a  fine  chance  of  provision  [s]  for  different  ones 
of  the  company.  John  and  David  Glenn  gave  me  as  much  Butter 
as  I  wanted  to  eat  till  Biddle  came  with  mine[.]  They  were  all 
verry  good  to  me  in  camp  and  I  faired  better  there  than  I  do 


^Joseph  E.  Johnston  decided  to  withdraw  his  outnumbered  troops  to 
safer  positions  south  of  the  Rappahannock.  As  the  men  of  Company  H 
left  their  winter  quarters  on  March  8,  they  went  on  picket  duty  near 
Burke's  Station.  The  following  day,  the  Confederates  abandoned  their 
huge  supply  depot  at  Manassas,  after  having  blown  up  and  burned  what 
they  could  not  carry  with  them. 
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here[.]  I  must  close  for  I  am  verry  weak  and  nothing  but  my 
knee  to  write  on  [.]  Write  soon  and  let  me  hear  from  you.  If  you 
get  this  in  the  corse  of  a  week  direct  [mail]  to  Charlottesville  [,] 
if  not[,]  direct  [mail]  to  Mannassas  for  I  do  not  think  I  will 
stay  here  more  than  two  weeks  [.]  Nomore  at  present  but  [I] 
remain  your  obedient  Son[.] 

Leonidas  Torrence 


S.  A.  Torrence 

Tell  Jefferson  Wallace's  Folks  to  write  to  him[.]  Direct  [mail] 
to  Charlottesville  Va[.] 

Charlottesville  Va  March  19th  A.  D.  1862 

Dear  Mother 

I  received  your  kind  and  affectinate  Letter  this  morning  [.] 
I  was  glad  to  hear  from  you  and  to  hear  that  you  were  all  well. 
I  was  verry  much  surprised  to  hear  of  F.  M.  Batie  and  Frank 
Boids  Weddings. 

I  am  still  mending.  I  have  pretty  much  gained  my  flesh  and  I 
am  gaining  my  strength  verry  fast.  I  buy  the  most  of  my  pro- 
visions [.]  We  pay  60  cts  per  lb  for  Butter  30  cts  per  gallon  for 
Milk,  20  cts  per  dozen  for  Eggs.  T.  J.  Wallace  sat  up  about  5 
minnets  yestoday  evening  for  the  first  since  we  have  been  here[.] 
He  mends  verry  slow[.] 

I  do  not  know  where  our  Regiment  is  though  I  think  they  are 
about  Culpeper[.]  I  have  had  no  word  from  them  since  they 
retreated.  I  suppose  they  burnt  Manassas  Junction  up  before 
they  left  it[.]29  There  has  been  about  $9,000  spent  ther  for 
building  Hospitals  since  the  War  begun  [.]  It  is  now  all  in  ashes 
and  it  is  reported  that  the  Yankeys  are  there  [.]  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  are  or  not[,]  though  I  supose  they  are  at  Win- 
chester. I  hear  that  we  will  all  be  moved  away  from  here  in  a 
few  days[.]  I  do  not  know  where  they  will  send  us  to[,]  though 
I  expect  it  will  be  to  Linchburg  [Lynchburg]  if  they  send  us  any 
where  [.]  They  say  they  got  orders  this  morning  to  let  none  of 
the  Soldiers  pass  to  there  [their]  Regt  nor  to  Richmond.  I  am 
going  to  hunt  for  my  Regt  as  quick  as  they  will  let  me  off  from 


29  With  a  strength  of  540  men,  the  Regiment  moved  with  most  of  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia  to  positions  near  Yorktown  on  April  8.  Here, 
it  was  placed  in  a  brigade  commanded  by  Jubal  Early  in  D.  H.  Hill's 
Division.  The  War  of  the  Rebellion:  A  Compilation  of  the  Official  Records 
of  the  Union  and  Confederate  Armies  (Washington,  D.  C,  70  volumes 
[127  books  and  index],  1880-1901),  Series  I,  XI,  Part  3,  482,  532.  This 
reference  will  hereinafter  be  cited  as  Official  Records  and  all  future  ref- 
erences are  to  Series  I. 
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the  Hospital.  There  has  been  no  Mail  from  down  to  wards 
Manassas  for  7  or  8  days  till  yestoday[.]  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  [mail]  will  still  pass  or  not  or  whether  they  will  let  me  pass 
through  to  my  Regt  of  not.  If  they  stop  the  Manssa  [Manassas] 
Mail  the  Soldiers  will  have  no  chance  to  send  Letters  Home  or 
get  Letters  from  Home. 

I  must  close  [.]  I  would  like  to  hear  from  Home  oftener  than 
I  do.  I  cannot  tell  you  where  to  direct  [mail]  to  now  but  as  quick 
as  you  hear  where  the  Regt  is[,]  direct  [mail]  to  it  and  I  will 
get  it.  No  more  at  present  but  [I]  remain  your  obedient  Son[.] 

Leonidas  Torrence 
S.  A.  Torrence 

Thursday  morning  March  the  20th  1862 

Well  Sis[,]  I  will  write  you  a  few  lines  in  answer  to  your  kind 
letter  which  gave  me  great  satisfaction  to  hear  that  you  was 
well.  I  have  been  [here]  3  weeks  to  day  [.]  I  dont  think  I  have 
to  stay  here  much  longer  [.]  I  would  like  verry  much  to  see  you, 
but  I  reckon  it  will  be  some  time  before  I  get  Home[.]  It  is 
reported  here  that  the  12  Months  [volunteers]  will  be  Dis- 
bandoned  the  24  [th]  of  March  but  I  think  it  is  more  likely  that 
we  will  be  pressed  [back  into  service]  60  days  after  our  time  is 
out.30  I  must  close  or  I  will  not  get  any  letter  Mailed  to  day[.] 

I  remain  your  affectionate  Brother  [.] 

L.  Torrence 
S.  P.  T. 


Delavan  Hospital,  Ward  H 
Charlottesville,  Va.  April  15th  1862 


Dear  Pa 


I  will  write  you  a  few  lines  to  let  you  know  that  I  am  well 
except  [for]  a  sore  arm  which  was  caused  by  a  vaccinating.  I 
would  have  gone  to  camps  be  fore  now  but  J.  N.  Gullick  (a  Sergt 
in  my  Company)  came  here  the  31st  of  March  verry  sick  and 
I  have  been  waiting  on  him[.]  He  has  the  Typhoid  fever  [.]  He 
mends  verry  slow[.]  He  cannot  sit  up  any  yet.  When  he  came 
here  he  to  [Id]  me  that  the  Company  was  7  miles  East  of  Orange 
C.  H.  and  that  J.  T.  Torrence  and  T.  N.  Parson  were  sick  and 
gone  to  a  hospital  [.]  He  did  not  know  what  one  they  went  to[.] 

I  heard  since  that  Capt.  W.  P.  Hill31  was  sick.  It  is  reported 


30  Torrence's  guess  was  correct,  for  the  volunteers  served  throughout  the 
war. 

81  Captain  W.  P.  Hill,  commissioned  December  1,  1861. 
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here  that  they  are  at  Yorktown[.]  I  do  not  know  whether  they 
are  or  not.32  I  dont  know  when  I  will  go  to  Camp.  There  is  verry 
little  talked  of  here  but  War.  There  is  no  certainty  [of]  any  thing 
you  hear  about  it.  T.  J.  Wallace  is  able  to  runn  about  through 
Town  and  go  where  he  Pleases.  I  want  you  to  write  to  me  as 
soon  as  you  get  this[.]  Direct  [mail]  to  Charlottesville  Va  and 
if  I  leave  here  before  I  get  it  Wallace  will  bring  it  to  me[.] 
Nomore  at  present  but  [I]  remain  your  obedient  Son[.] 

L.  Torrence 

Richmond  Va  May  20th  1862 
Dear  Pa 

I  will  write  you  a  few  lines  to  let  you  know  that  I  am  well[.] 
The  Company  is  generally  well[.]  J.  D.  Torrence  was  sent  to 
the  Hospital  from  Orange  C.  H.  We  have  had  no  word  from  him 
since [.]  M.  F.  Beaty  is  not  verry  well[.]  L.  C.  Torrence  (,)  H. 
A.  Torrence,  J.  C.  Robinson  [,  and]  S.  L.  McClure  are  well[.] 
I  saw  Andrew  and  Robert  Wilson  about  a  week  ago[.]  They 
were  well[.]  I  saw  Cousin  J.  T.  Suggs  last  Friday  [.]  He  was  well. 
J.  J.  Wilson  [,]  W.  M.  Wilson  and  J.  M.  Kendrick  left  us  at  [the] 
Chackamohomony  River  [.]  I  suppose  they  have  got  Home  and 
to  [Id]  you  all  about  the  Battle  of  Williams  Burg  on  the  5th  of 
this  Month  [.]33 

We  have  had  a  verry  hard  time  since  the  Battle  Marching 
nearly  all  the  time  and  but  little  to  eat[.]  We  have  camped  in 
about  2  miles  of  Richmond  [.]34  We  are  fairing  some  better  since 
we  came  here.  Cofee  is  worth  $1  per  lb.  Sugar  35cts[,]  Milk  $1 
per  Gal  [,]  Irish  potatoes  $3  per  Bu  [.]  We  heard  here  that  there 
were  some  recruits  comeing  from  Gaston  to  our  Company  [.] 
They  have  not  got  here  yet.  J.  H.  Joy  sends  his  respects  to  W.  J. 
I  want  you  all  to  write  to  me[.]  It  is  very  seldom  I  hear  from 


32  On  the  peninsula  before  Yorktown,  the  Regiment  got  its  introduction 
to  trench  warfare  and  on  April  17,  received  its  first  shelling  by  heavy 
artillery.  Clark,  North  Carolina  Regiments,  II,  194-196. 

38  After  participating  in  the  skirmishing  near  Yorktown,  the  Regiment, 
along  with  the  rest  of  Early's  Brigade,  attacked  the  advancing  Federals 
outside  Williamsburg  on  March  5.  A  confusion  of  orders  prevented  a  con- 
certed advance  by  the  brigade  on  this  cold,  wet  afternoon.  The  Twenty- 
third  North  Carolina  lost  eight  men  in  action  but  earned  the  compliments 
of  General  Longstreet  for  their  gallantry.  Official  Records,  XI,  Part  1, 
569;  XI,  Part  3,  596;  Clark,  North  Carolina  Regiments,  II,  194-200. 

34  The  North  Carolinians  camped  a  short  distance  from  the  eastern  edge 
of  Richmond  and  on  May  10,  the  Regiment  was  reorganized  as  the  Twenty- 
third  North  Carolina  Troops.  In  the  election  of  officers  which  followed, 
most  of  the  former  officers  were  replaced  by  newer  men,  raised  from  the 
ranks  by  the  votes  of  their  fellow  volunteers. 
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Home.  I  have  a  bad  chance  to  write  here  though  I  will  try  to 
write  occasionally.  Tell  W.  J.  to  write  to  me[.]  Direct  [mail]  to 
Richmond  [.]   Nomore  but  [I]  remain  Your  Obedient  Son[.] 

Leonidas  Torrence 

Near  Richmond  Va  June  8th  A.  D.  1862 
Dear  Mother 

I  received  your  kind  letter  last  evening  which  gave  me  great 
satisfaction  to  hear  from  you  and  hear  that  you  were  all  well 
except  W.  J.  I  hope  he  is  better  before  now[.]  I  am  well  at 
present  except  [for]  Diarhoea  which  is  verry  common  in 
Camp  [.]  The  company  is  generally  well. 

We  left  our  Camp  near  Richmond  [on]  Tuesday  the  27th  of 
May  and  went  out  on  picket  [.]  Thursday  morning  we  had  a 
skirmish  [and]  got  2  men  wounded  in  Co  B[.]  One  got  back  to 
Camp  [but]  the  other  was  left  of  the  Field  [and]  the  Yankees 
got  him[.]35  Friday  morning  we  had  another  [skirmish.]  Capt 
Scarbro36  of  Co  C  was  killed  and  severals  [several  others] 
wounded  in  the  Regt[.]  Saturday  morning  between  eleven  and 
twelve  0  clock  we  got  in  to  a  general  engagement  which  con- 
tinued with  strong  force  on  both  sides  until  dark.  They  then 
ceased  fireing  until  Sunday  morning  [.]  The  Battle  was  renewed 
an[d]  lasted  about  an  hour  and  a  half  or  2  hours.  Our  Brigade 
was  not  in  the  Fight  [.]  Sunday  morning  we  drove  the  Federals 
back  about  3  miles  [.  We]  took  28  Pieces  of  Artillery  and  a  great 
many  small  Arms,  Comissary  Stores  &c  and  800  Prisners  on 
Saturday  [.]  I  do  not  know  whether  they  got  any  Prisners  Sunday 
morning  or  not.  Our  Brigade  left  the  Battle  Field  Sunday  night 
about  One  o  clock.  We  are  expecting  another  attact  every 
hour[.]37  We  have  been  called  out  three  times  since  the  Battle  [.] 


35  While  the  Regiment  served  as  skirmishers  and  scouts  covering  an  enemy 
advance  on  May  29,  two  men  were  wounded,  one  of  whom  "was  left  on 
the  field  through  a  misunderstanding  of  .  .  .  orders."  Official  Record,  XI, 
Part  3,  559. 

88  Captain  Ambrose  Scarborough  was  killed  while  leading  four  companies 
in  reconnoitering  the  enemy  positions. 

37  Torrence  has  given  a  private's  eye  view  of  the  Battle  of  Seven  Pines, 
in  which  the  outnumbered  Confederates  stopped  McClellan's  attempt  to 
take  Richmond.  The  engagement  Torrence  mentioned  as  coming  on  Friday 
was  a  probing  action  to  locate  Federal  strong  points  along  the  Williamsburg 
Road,  while  the  attack  on  Saturday,  June  1,  was  a  heroic  advance  through 
a  swamp  into  the  face  of  artillery  and  musket  fire. 

In  a  note  placed  with  this  letter,  Torrence  gave  a  "List  of  wounded  in 
Company  H"  which  included  sixteen  names,  although  "Some  of  them  verry 
slightly"  injured.  Authorities  differ  as  to  the  losses  among  the  225  men 
who  went  into  battle  with  the  Regiment.  One  source  lists  169  men  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing,  while  another  counts  twenty-four  killed  and  ninety- 
five  wounded.  Fox,  Regimental  Losses,  561;  Clark,  North  Carolina  Regi- 
ments, II,  205. 
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The  Prisners  that  we  took  says  that  Mcleland  is  determined  to 
have  Richmond.  Our  Genls  are  determined  to  hold  it[.]  We  will 
have  some  hard  fighting  to  do  here  and  I  think  it  will  begin  before 
many  days  and  it  may  be  gin  before  night  [.]  We  are  to  form  in 
a  line  of  Battle  when  we  hear  the  Beugle  [bugle]  at  Head 
quarters.  Our  Brigade  is  Composed  of  the  5th  and  23rd  N.  C.  [,] 
24th  and  38th  Va  and  [the]  2nd  Fla  Regts  and  [the]  2nd  Mis- 
sissippi Battalion  and  Commanded  by  Brigadier  Genl  Garland.38 
Our  Division  is  composed  of  Gens  Garland,  Rhodes,  Rains,  Wil- 
cox and  Featherston's  Brigades  and  Commanded  by  Maj  General 
D.  H.  Hill,  and  was  attached  to  Johnstons  Army[.]  I  understand 
that  Longstreet  has  command  of  the  Army  at  this  time[.]  I  do 
not  know  where  Johnston  is  now  nor  what  he  is  doing  [.]39 

I  will  tell  you  something  about  our  Regiments  fair  in  the 
Battle [.]  Our  Col40  and  Lieut  Col41  was  wounded  though  not 
dangerously  [.]  Our  Maj42  was  mortally  wounded  and  Died  a 
few  days  after  the  Battle  [.]  There  was  about  175  or  180  killed  [,] 
though  I  suppose  some  of  them  will  Die  from  their  wounds  [.] 
Capt  W.  P.  Hill,  J.  C.  Robinson,  Jackson  Groves,  Marion  Groves 
and  Fed  Fite  were  severely  wounded  [.]  I  came  out  safe[.] 
A  ball  passed  my  right  arm  [and]  went  through  my  coat  sleeve 
and  shirt  [.]  The  balls  were  falling  around  us  as  thick  as  hale 
all  the  time[.]  It  did  not  look  like  there  was  any  chance  for  a 
man  to  go  through  them  without  being  hit[.]  I  saw  several  trees 
nearly  as  thick  round  as  my  Body  cut  down  with  Cannon 
balls  [.]  There  was  a  ball  went  through  a  verry  large  Pine  just 
over  my  head  [and]  it  did  not  appear  to  check  the  Ball  at  all  [.] 
This  Battle  is  called  the  Battle  of  Seven  Pines.  The  paper  states 
our  loss  at  3,000  killed  and  wounded  [.]  I  think  we  lost  more[.] 
There  was  a  great  many  killed  and  wounded.  Federals  and 
Confederates  were  both  lying  thick  on  the  part  of  the  Field  that 
I  passed  through  [.]  It  was  a  verry  distresing  place  [.]43  I  must 


38  The  Regiment  was  attached  to  the  brigade  commanded  by  Brigadier 
General  Samuel  Garland,  Jr.,  who  was  killed  at  South  Mountain,  September 
14,  1862. 

39  Johnston  had  been  wounded  on  May  31  at  Seven  Pines  and  Gustavus 
W.  Smith  succeeded  him  temporarily,  but  Longstreet  actually  conducted 
operations.  On  June  1,  President  Davis  called  Robert  E.  Lee  to  lead  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia. 

40  Daniel  H.  Christie  had  taken  command  of  the  Regiment  at  its  re- 
organization. 

41  Robert  D.  Johnston. 

42  Edmund  J.  Christian. 

43  The  losses  were  indeed  heavy,  for  5,031  of  the  Federals  were  killed, 
wounded,  or  missing,  and  the  Confederates  lost  6,134  men.  Fox,  Regimental 
Losses,  543,  549. 
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close  [.]   Pleas  write  soon  for  I  dont  hear  from  you  often  [.] 
Nomore  at  present  but  [I]  remain  your  affectionate  Son 

Leonidas  Torrence44 

Sabbath  evening.  June  8th  1862 
Dear  Sister 

I  will  write  you  a  few  lines  in  answer  to  your  kind  letter  which 
I  received  last  evening  [.]  I  had  not  heard  from  you  in  a  long 
time[.]  I  [asked]  you  to  write  oftener.  I  have  a  bad  chance  to 
write  to  you[.]  I  lost  my  napsack  in  Williams  burg  and  every 
thing  I  had  except  what  I  had  on.  I  could  have  plenty  of  clothing 
on  the  Battle  field  but  had  no  way  of  taking  care  of  it[.]  Nap- 
sacks  and  all  sorts  of  clothing  were  lying  thick  [.]  I  did  not 
know  what  minnet  I  would  get  in  to  a  Battle  [.]  You  needed  not 
send  me  any  cloth  [e]  s  I  can  draw  any  thing  that  I  neede  if  we 
ever  get  settled  or  Peace  being  made  soon. 

Sis  we  have  hard  times  here  [.]  Some  nights  we  have  to  march 
all  night  and  verry  often  the  mud  is  Knee  deep[.]  We  get  but 
little  to  eat[.]  I  have  not  time  to  tell  you  much  about  our  fair 
but  if  ever  I  get  Home  I  will  tell  you  more  than  I  can  write. 
L.  C.  Torrence  [,]  H.  A.  Torrence,  J.  D.  Torrence,  S.  L.  McClure 
and  the  Boys  generaly  are  well.  Cousin  J.  T.  Suggs  Has  the 
yellow  janders.  I  have  not  saw  Couson  Robert  and  Andrew 
Wilson  since  the  Battle  though  I  heard  from  them  [that]  they 
are  well[.]  Abertus  Bell  was  wounded.  I  must  close  for  want  of 
room[.] 

Your  Affectionate  Brother 
L.  Torrence 

Camp  near  Richmond  July  14th  A.  D.  1862 

Dear  Pa  &  Ma 

I  received  your  kind  letter  a  few  days  ago  and  was  glad  to 
hear  from  you.  I  have  not  been  verry  well  for  about  2  weks[.] 
I  am  better  today  [.]  We  have  had  verry  hard  times  since  I  wrote 
to  you  before  [.]  Wednesday  the  25th  of  June  we  were  called  out 
and  Marched  to  the  Breastworks  at  Seven  Pines  where  we  were 
exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  enemys  Cannon  all  the  time.  They  threw 


44 In  a  note  placed  with  this  letter,  Torrence  added:  "If  Pa  gets  mv  «hooS 
maid  dont  let  McArthur  make  them  if  there  is  any  other  chance  [,]  for  his 
work  will  not  stand  [up.]  Write  soon  and  let  me  know  if  he  is  getting 
them  maid[.]  I  expect  I  can  get  a  pair  here  but  if  I  do  I  will  have  to  pay 
a  big  price  and  they  will  be  verry  little  account." 
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some  Bumms  verry  close  to  us  but  did  not  hurt  any  of  us[.] 
There  was  heavy  Musketry  going  on  the  best  part  of  the  day[.] 
We  were  Marched  back  to  our  Camp[.]  About  one  0  clock 
Thursday  morning  we  were  called  out  again  and  Marched  out 
to  wards  Mechanics  ville[.]  They  had  a  hard  Fight  at  Mechanics- 
ville  that  day  [but]  we  were  not  in  it[.]  That  night  they  threw 
bumms  all  around  us  [and]  wounded  2  men  in  our  Regt.  and 
killed  one  man  in  a  Regt  just  behind  us.  Friday  morning  we 
passed  Mechanicsville[.]  That  evening  we  got  in  to  an  engage- 
ment with  the  enemy.  John  J.  Wright  was  killed  [.]  H.  A. 
Torrence  and  L.  T.  Vandyke  were  s[l]ightly  wounded  [.]  The 
rest  of  our  Company  came  out  safe.  There  was  2  killed  and  37 
wounded  in  our  Regt.  We  took  29  pieces  of  Artillery  and  about 
3,000  prisners[.]  About  dark  the  Battle  stoped  [but]  we  lay  on 
the  Battle  field  that  night  [.]  You  never  heard  such  moaning  and 
hollowing  as  was  on  the  Battle  Field  that  night  with  the  wound- 
ed [.]  Satturday  morning  we  Marched  on  through  the  Battle 
ground  [.]  There  were  a  great  many  killed  and  wounded  yankeys 
on  it.  We  lay  bye  from  Saturday  evening  till  Monday  morning 
waiting  for  a  Bridge  to  be  put  up  on  the  Chickohomony  [River.] 
Monday  morning  we  crossed  the  Chickohomony  and  passed 
through  the  Battle  Field  where  they  fought  Sunday  [.]  The 
ground  was  nearly  covered  with  dead  yankeys.  I  did  not  see  many 
of  our  men  killed  there.  Monday  night  we  got  in  reach  of  the 
yankeys  Bumms  again  [.]  Tuesday  evening  we  got  in  to  another 
Battle.  I  think  it  was  as  hard  a  Battle  as  ever  was  Fought  [.] 
The  Balls  fell  around  me  as  thick  as  hail  for  2  or  3  hours  [.] 
There  was  none  of  our  Camp  killed  there.45  There  was  6  wounded 
[but]  none  bad  wounded  except  C.  A.  Fronebarger  [.]  The  ball 
went  in  at  one  Shoulder  and  Out  at  the  other  [.]  The  Dr  said  it 
did  not  hit  any  Bone  and  he  did  not  think  it  a  dangerous 
wound  [.]  He  was  sent  to  the  Hospital  and  I  have  not  herd  from 
him  since  [.]  I  do  not  know  how  many  was  killed  and  wounded 
in  our  Regt.  We  whipped  the  yankeys  every  time[.]  Our  Col  was 
wounded  at  Seven  Pines  the  31st  of  May  and  went  Home[.]  He 
just  got  back  a  few  days  before  the  Battle  and  was  wounded 
Friday  the  27th  of  June  and  is  gone  Home  again  [.]  Wednesday 
we  struck  Camp  and  stayed  there  till  Monday  morning  [when] 


46  In  the  series  of  battles  known  as  the  Seven  Days,  Federal  losses  were 
placed  at  15,849  and  the  Confederate  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  at 
20,614.  The  Twenty-third  North  Carolina  had  taken  a  position  in  th*  left 
wing  of  the  army.  After  almost  a  week  of  heavy  fighting,  the  Regiment 
lost  approximately  thirty  killed  and  seventy-five  wounded  out  of  175  men 
ready  for  duty.  So  heavy  were  the  casualties  among  the  officers  that  the 
unit  seems  to  have  finished  the  engagement  without  a  commissioned  officer 
in  the  field.  Fox,  Regimental  Losses,  543,  549;  Clark,  North  Carolina  Regi- 
ments, II,  207-215. 
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we  commensed  Marching  again  [.]  We  got  to  the  Camp  where 
we  are  now  [on]  Friday  [.]  I  do  not  know  how  long  we  will  stay 
here.46  We  were  as  nigh  wore  out  the  time  of  the  Battle  as  you 
ever  saw  men[.]  Some  people  think  Peace  will  be  made  soon 
[but]  others  think  the  War  will  continue  5  or  6  years  [.]  As  for 
my  part,  I  do  not  see  any  prospect  of  Peace  [.] 

L.  C.  Torrence  is  not  verry  well[.]  He  lies  in  bed  the  best  part 
of  his  time.  S.  L.  McClure  is  well[.]  Cousin  Marcus  Torrence 
was  killed  in  the  Battle  Tuesday  the  1st  of  July.  I  saw  Cousin 
T.  M.  Wilson  last  Wednesday  [and]  he  was  well[.]  I  received  a 
few  lines  from  W.  J.  on  last  Saturday  dated  July  the  7th  [.]  He 
said  he  was  on  his  way  to  Richmond  and  expected  to  visit  us 
soon[.]  He  has  not  got  here  yet[.]  I  would  be  glad  to  see 
him  [.]  I  would  like  to  go  Home  and  see  you  all  again  but  I  dont 
expect  to  be  there  soon[.]  I  must  close  for  I  am  tired  [of] 
writing  on  my  knee[.]  Nomore  at  present  but  [I]  remain  your 
obedient  Son. 

Leonidas  Torrence 


To  W.  W.  and  S.  A.  Torrence 

Sis,  I  will  write  you  a  few  lines  to  let  you  know  that  I  [am]  not 
verry  well  though  I  am  better  than  I  have  been[.]  We  do  not 
get  much  here  that  is  fit  for  a  sick  man  to  eat[.]  We  pay  from 
25  to  30  cts  per  qt  for  Milk  $1.25  to  $1.50  for  Butter  from  $1 
to  $2.50  cts  (according  to  the  size  of  them)  [for]  Chickens  [.] 
Corn  Meal  [is]  20  cts  per  qt[,]  Irish  potatoes  [are]  50  cts  per 
qt  and  other  things  in  proportaion. 

Sis  if  you  have  any  chance  you  may  send  me  one  Shirt  [,] 
one  pair  [of]  Drawers  and  one  pair  [of]  Sox[.]  If  not  I  can 
get  them  here.  I  must  Close,  be  sure  to  write  soon[.]  Nomore 
at  present  but  [I]  remain  your  affectionate  Brother  [.] 

Leonidas  Torrence 
Sarah  P.  Torrence 


Frederick  County  Maryland  Sept.  12th  1862 

Dear  Mother 

I  will  write  you  a  few  lines  to  let  you  know  that  I  am  well  [.] 
The  health  of  the  Company  is  good  at  this  time[.]  Lieut.  J.  B.  F. 
Biddle  was  taken  sick  a  bout  3  miles  this  side  of  Ashland  [,] 


46  The  Regiment  enjoyed  a  few  weeks  of  rest  before  marching  into  Mary- 
land. During  this  time,  a  letter  from  Colonel  Christie  on  August  14  notified 
Torrence  that  because  of  the  latter's  "military  skill  and  ability,"  he  had 
been  promoted  to  corporal. 
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H.  A.  Torrence  about  a  mile  this  sid[e]  of  Leasburg[.]  I  have 
not  heard  from  them  since.  We  Marched  all  the  way  from  Rich- 
mond [.]47  We  waided  Rapadan  Bull  runn  Cobrunn  and  the 
Potomac  [.]  We  landed  in  Maryland  the  4th  Inst.  We  were  all 
wore  out[.]  We  have  been  at  this  place  4  days[.]  I  do  not  know 
how  long  we  will  stay  here[.]  They  say  there  is  a  good  many 
Marylanders  Joining  our  army[.]  I  think  we  will  attact  Balti- 
more or  Washington  City  one  be  fore  many  days[,]  though  I 
do  not  know.  They  sayd  we  have  between  3  &  400,000  Troops  in 
Maryland  [.]48 

I  have  not  time  to  write  any  thing  about  our  March  [.]  I 
saw  Lee  Suggs  yestoday[.]  He  was  well[.]  We  have  a  Man  by 
the  name  of  Turner  from  Granville  County  for  our  Capt[.]49  I 
must  close  [.]  Nomore  at  present  but  [I]  remain  your  Obedient 
Son[.] 

Leonidas  Torrence 


Dec  the  11th  186250 

Camp  near  Freddricksburg,  Va 


Friend  Torrence 

The  first  place  is  you  must  look  over  all  mistakes.  For  I  am 
writing  by  a  brush  fire.  I  am  well  &  the  Company  is  in  good 
health  at  this  time.  We  are  camped  close  to  the  Fredricksburg 
on  the  Rappihannock  river.  We  want  you  to  bring  a  box  of  things 


47  On  September  2,  three  days  after  Second  Manassas,  the  Regiment 
joined  the  main  force  of  the  army  near  Bull  Run. 

48  After  wading  the  Potomac  near  Leesburg,  the  Regiment  camped  near 
Frederick  until  September  10,  when  it  marched  down  the  road  toward 
Hagerstown.  Torrence  had  missed  the  size  of  the  Confederate  army  in 
Maryland  by  putting  an  extra  zero  in  his  total.  Also,  the  rumor  of  Mary- 
landers  flocking  to  join  Lee's  army  was  little  more  than  a  hope. 

In  the  battles  of  South  Mountain  and  Antietam,  the  regiments  of  Gar- 
land's Brigade  were  assigned  to  D.  H.  Hill's  Division  of  Jackson's  Corps. 
Although  the  Twenty-third  North  Carolina  was  not  in  the  heaviest  fighting 
in  this  campaign  and  reported  no  casualties  at  Antietam,  a  "happy  shot" 
by  a  man  from  this  unit  killed  the  Federal  Major  General  Jesse  L.  Reno. 
On  the  day  of  Reno's  death,  September  14,  the  unit  fought  "gallantlv" 
before  exhausting  their  ammunition.  Official  Records,  XIX,  Part  1,  808, 
813,  1020,  1040-1042. 

49  Vines  E.  Turner,  commissioned  May  10,  1862. 

60  After  the  fighting  in  Maryland,  the  Regiment  returned  to  Virginia 
and  camped  for  about  a  month  along  the  Opequon.  During  this  time,  new 
recruits  filled  the  vacant  ranks  and  Brigadier  General  Alfred  Iverson 
assumed  command  of  the  brigade,  then  composed  of  four  North  Carolina 
regiments:  the  Fifth,  Twelfth,  Twentieth,  and  Twenty-third.  At  almost 
the  same  time  as  the  latter  unit  moved  southeast  to  Fredericksburg,  Tor- 
rence went  home  on  furlough. 
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to  us.  H.  A.  Torrence  wants  his  people  to  send  him  a  pair  of 
Shoes,  4  pair  [of]  Socks  [,]  2  pair  of  Slip  [per]  s,  one  pair  of 
pants  [,  and]  one  coat.  H.  A.  wants  you  to  bring  the  Shoes  & 
Socks  if  you  cant  bring  any  thing  else.  If  you  bring  any  thing 
to  eat  or  drink  fetch  him  some. 

J.  D.  Torrence  wants  you  to  fetch  him  what  he  asked  you  to 
fetch  for  him  in  Richmond.  S.  L.  McClure  wants  you  to  bring 
him  a  pair  of  socks  [,]  a  pair  of  gloves  [,]  a  pair  [of]  pants  & 
something  to  eat  &  a  jug  of  brandy. 

Lon  I  want  you  to  bring  me  a  pair  of  good  Shoes  &  a  pair  of 
Jains  pants.  I  do  not  cair  what  they  cost.  I  will  pay  you  what 
they  cost  &  for  your  trouble,  &  a  pair  or  two  of  Socks.  S.  L. 
McClure  wants  you  to  bring  a  Box  of  provisions  with  you  & 
Some  good  Brandy  [.] 

The  mess  wants  you  to  bring  a  half  doz  of  good  pocket  knives 
&  a  half  doz  of  good  pocket  books  [.]  The  money  will  all  bee 
payed  to  you  for  everything  when  you  come.  If  this  letter  reaches 
your  hand  and  you  start  with  any  boxes,  when  you  get  to  the 
station — if  you  can  hire  some  sittizon  to  hall  them  to  camp  do 
so  and  it  shant  cost  you  any  thing.  If  you  cant  get  them  hailed 
put  them  in  some  persons  house,  So  we  can  get  them  easy.  H.  A. 
Torrence  wants  a  pair  of  gloves. 

Yours   with   Respect 

W.  J.  O  Daniel 


Dec  the  llth/62 

Camp  near  Fredericks  Burg  Via 

Miss  Sarah  P.  Torrence 

I  take  this  opertunity  to  drop  you  a  few  lines  which  will 
inform  you  that  I  am  in  good  health  &  hoping  this  may  find  you 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  same  blessing  [.]  I  have  nothing  of 
interest  to  write  [except  that]  we  are  building  houses  for  win- 
ter [.]  We  have  had  a  beautiful  fall[.]  It  is  very  warm  to 
knight  [.]  The  yankeys  &  us  are  only  a  few  miles  apart  [.]  Now 
I  would  like  to  be  at  home  a  few  days  to  see  you  a  flying  round 
the  boys[.]  Send  me  a  pice  of  butter  with  a  later  [letter?]  on 
the  end  of  it[.]  I  mus  close  as  it  is  bedtime  [.]  I  remain  your 
sincere  friend  [.] 

S.  L.  McClure  to  S.  P.  Torrence 
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Camp  near  Guinea  Station51  Dec  19th/62 

Dear  Mother 

I  will  write  you  a  few  lines  to  let  you  know  that  I  have  got 
to  the  Regt  and  found  the  Boys  all  well[.]  My  Eye  gets  no 
better.  I  lost  S.  L.  McClures  Cloths  between  Petersburg  &  Rich- 
mond [but]  I  got  his  Boots  onto  him[.]  I  saw  John  and  gave  him 
his  shoes  [.]  He  was  well[.]  Lee  Suggs  was  well[.]  They  had 
a  fight  last  Saturday  [and]  8  of  theire  men  were  killed  with  the 
Bayonet  [.]  I  do  not  mind  [remember]  the  rest  of  their 
names  [.]  Our  Company  has  not  been  in  any  Fight  since  I 
left[.]52  I  will  close  for  I  cannot  see  to  write  [.]  I  remain  Your 
obedient  Son[.] 

L.  Torrence. 
Write  soon[.]   Direct   [mail]  to 
Guinea  Station  [.] 

Camp  near  Fredericks  Burg  Va  Jan  31st  1863 

Dear  Mother 

I  received  your  letter  a  few  days  ago  and  was  glad  to  hear 
from  you  and  hear  that  you  were  all  well[.]  This  leaves  me 
well[.]  My  Eye  has  got  well[.]  That  speck  [is]  still  on  it[.] 
The  health  of  our  Company  is  good[.]  We  have  had  some 
verry  cold  Snowy  weather  [.]  My  mess  has  got  up  a  cabbin 
and  got  in  to  it  be  fore  the  Snow  fell[.]  We  are  verry  Cum- 
fortab[l]y  Situated  now  if  we  can  get  to  stay  here[.]  We  have 
had  Orders  to  cook  up  our  rations  and  be  ready  to  march  at  any 
moment  3  or  4  times  since  we  have  been  here[.]  The  Roads  have 
got  so  bad  now  that  I  think  we  will  stay  here  till  they  get  better 
without  the  yankey  makes  some  move  and  we  will  have  to  make 
a  move  to  suit  theirs  [.]  When  we  go  on  picket  there  is  nothing 
be  tween  us  and  the  yankeys  but  the  Rappohannock  River  [.] 
At  firs  we  could  talk  to  them  but  the  Officers  have  stoped  us 
from  talking  to  them[.]53  I  will  close  [.]  Write  soon  and  let  me 
hear  from  you[.]  Nomore  at  present  but  [I]  remain  your 
obedient  Son. 

L.  Torrence 


51  Guiney's  Station  was  on  the  Richmond,  Fredericksburg  and  Potomac 
Railroad,  about  ten  miles  south  of  Fredericksburg. 

52  The  Regiment  was  held  in  reserve  during  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg 
and  suffered  no  casualties. 

63  With  Major  General  Robert  E.  Rodes  replacing  Hill  as  division  com- 
mander, the  soldiers  built  winter  quarters  along  the  Rappahannock.  Here, 
the  "great  snow  battle"  took  place.  With  such  improvised  facilities  as  Tor- 
rence has  described,  the  men  in  the  ranks  of  both  armies  waited  through  a 
harsh  winter  for  the  coming  of  good  fighting  weather. 
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Well  Sis  I  received  your  letter  a  few  days  ago  and  was  glad  to 
hear  that  you  were  well.  I  [am]  well  and  doing  the  best  I  can  [.] 
I  have  a  nice  little  Cabbin  to  stay  in[.]  Our  rations  are  rather 
scanty  but  we  buy  a  little  of  one  thing  and  another  and  do  verry 
well[.]  Tell  W.  J.  if  [he]  comes  to  bring  us  all  the  Cheese  and 
Butter  that  he  can  [and  to]  get  some  Fruit  &c[.]  I  would  be 
glad  to  see  him  here  but  if  he  comes  he  may  expect  to  have  a 
good  deal  of  trouble  with  his  Boxes.  If  he  gets  them  to  Guinea 
Station  he  had  better  leave  them  there  till  he  comes  to  the  Regt 
and  we  will  go  after  them  or  if  he  will  enquire  about  the  Wagons 
and  he  may  find  some  there  from  this  Regt  or  Brigad  as  they 
hawl  their  provisions  from  there  [.]  I  must  quit  writing  and  go 
to  getting  supper  [.]  We  have  bought  some  Peaches  to  day  and 
we  are  going  to  have  pye  for  supper  [.]  Nomore  at  present  but 
[I]  remain  your  affectionate  Brother. 

L.  Torrence 
Sarah  Priscilla  Torrence 


Camp  near  Guineas  Station  Va 
Feb  9th  1863 


Dear  Brother 


I  received  your  Letter  this  evening  dated  Feb  3rd  and  was  glad 
to  hear  from  you  and  hear  that  you  were  all  well[.]  This  leaves 
me  in  good  health  [.]  The  health  of  the  Company  is  good.  I  have 
no  news  to  write  worth  your  attention  [.]  You  said  in  your  letter 
that  you  wanted  to  know  whether  we  still  wanted  you  to  come 
if  you  can  conveniently  do  so[.]  We  get  enough  to  eat  here  but 
we  would  like  to  have  a  change  and  we  would  be  verry  glad  to 
see  you  out  here[.]  If  you  come  bring  us  a  good  supply  of  Cheese 
Butter  and  Fruit.  Bring  some  Red  Pepper,  Whiskey  and  Soap  [.] 
Tell  Sis  to  send  me  some  sewing  thread  [.]  I  saw  Hugh  Torrence 
and  Robert  White  to  day[.]  They  were  well[.]  I  will  close  [.] 
Nomore  but  [I]  remain  your  affectionate  Brother  [.] 

Leonidas  Torrence 

Camp  near  Guineas  Station  Va  March  14th  1863 

Dear  Mother 

I  received  your  letter  you  sent  with  L.  C.  Torrence  and  was 
glad  to  hear  that  you  were  all  well.  I  am  well  and  have  been  in 
verry  good  health  ever  since  I  left  Home[.]  The  Company  is 
generaly  well[.]   We  have  had  a  verry  Cold  Snowy  Winter  [.] 
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It  is  verry  Cold  to  day  [.]  Cousin  Hugh  Torrence  is  here  to  day  [.] 
He  is  well.  I  saw  R.  L.  Simmons  yestoday[.]  He  was  well  and 
hearty  [.]  I  was  at  the  37th  Regt54  yestoday[.]  They  have  heard 
that  Thomas  &  Andrew  Ferguson  are  both  dead[.]  I  do  not 
know  whether  they  are  or  not[.]  The  28th55  has  had  no  word  of 
John  McClure  since  he  was  sent  to  the  Hospital.  Lee  Suggs  &  the 
rest  of  my  acquaintance  in  the  28th  are  well. 

I  would  have  been  verry  glad  if  W.  J.  could  have  got  a  Box 
of  provision  [s]  to  us  but  I  have  no  idea  that  he  could  bring  a 
Box  through  now.  James  Ferguson  was  here  when  he  came  after 
Julius  Neagle[.]  He  told  us  about  J.  R.  Falls  &  Robert  Boid 
starting  with  some  Boxes  &  haveing  to  take  them  back  Home[.] 
He  said  the  cars  were  verry  much  crowded  [.]  We  are  in  our 
Winter  Quarters  yet[.]  I  do  not  know  how  long  we  will  stay  in 
them  though  I  dont  think  we  will  stay  much  longer.  There  is  some 
talk  of  Peace  here  but  I  dont  see  any  prospect  of  it  my  self  [.] 
T.  L.  Clinton  &  D.  W.  Ford  starts  Home  to  morrow  on  Furlough 
for  15  days[.]  I  dont  think  there  will  be  any  more  Furloughs 
given  this  spring.  I  must  close  [.]  Write  soon  and  let  me  hear 
from  you[.]   No  more  but  [I]   remain   your   obedent  Son[.] 

Leonidas  Torrence 

to  S.  A.  Torrence 

I  got  what  things  you  sent  me  by  L.  C.  Torrence 


Camp  near  Fredericks  Burg  Va 

March  28th  1863 

Dear  Mother 

I  will  drop  you  a  few  lines  to  lete  you  know  that  I  am  well[.] 
Our  Company  is  in  verry  good  health  at  this  time[.]  R.  W. 
Smith  died  the  16th  of  this  month  with  Pneumonia.  Lieut 
Nicholson  of  Co.  C56  died  last  Thursday  [.]  He  was  wounded  in 
the  head  at  Seven  Pines  [.]  He  went  Home  on  furlough  and  came 
back  to  his  Company  a  few  days  ago  to  get  a  Discharge  [.]  He 
took  worse  about  10  0  clock  Thursday  A.  M.  and  died  that 
evening.  He  is  not  burryed  yet[.]  I  believe  they  are  going  to 
send  him  Home.  We  have  had  a  verry  Cold  wet  Snowy  Winter 
but  we  have  got  to  stay  in  our  winter  quarters  and  been  quite 
comfortable  all  the  time  except  when  we  were  on  picket  [.]  We 
came  of  picket  yestoday.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Benfield  in  Co 


64  The  Thirty-seventh  North  Carolina  was  encamped  at  Moss  Neck  on  the 
Rappahannock,  not  far  from  the  Twenty-third. 

55  The  Twenty-eighth  North  Carolina  was  also  at  Moss  Neck. 

MJohn  R.  Nicholson  of  Montgomery  County,  commissioned  May  10,  1862. 
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F  left  us  Thursday  night  [.]  I  suppose  he  went  to  the  yanks. 
There  was  4  men  runn  the  gantlet  in  the  5th  N.  C.  Regt57  the 
Saturday  before  L.  C.  Torrence  started  home  for  going  Home 
with  out  lief.  One  of  them  died  the  8th  day  after  he  was  whiped. 
The  Dr  said  it  was  the  whipping  [that]  killed  him[.]58  3  of  the 
con  scripts  of  our  Company  are  in  the  gard  house  now  for  going 
home  with  [out]  lief  [.]  I  do  not  know  what  will  be  done  with 
them  yet[.]  There  is  14  of  this  Regt  in  the  guard  house  for  the 
same  crime.  I  will  close  for  the  present  [.]  Write  soon[.]  Nomore 
but  [I]  remain  your  Obedient  Son. 

L.  Torrence 


Camp  near  Fredericks  Burg  Va 
April  12/63 


Dear  Mother 


I  received  your  kind  letter  a  few  days  since  and  was  verry 
glad  to  hear  from  you  and  hear  that  you  were  all  well[.]  This 
leaves  me  well[.]  Our  company  is  in  good  health  at  this  time[.] 
We  left  our  Winter  quarters  the  4th  of  this  month  and  marched 
about  2  miles  and  camped  again  (we  mooved  to  get  nearer  to 
wood)  [.]  It  commenced  Snowing  about  8  0  clock  the  nigh[t]  we 
came  here  and  continued  til  about  8  the  next  morning  [.]  The 
wind  blew  verry  hard  all  night  and  it  was  verry  cold[.]  We 
(my  mess)  made  a  tent  with  our  blankets  and  done  verry 
well[.]  I  was  on  guard  and  had  to  be  out  the  best  part  of  the 
night  [.]  We  have  got  us  collier  huts  now  and  are  verry  com- 
fortable fixed  [.]  We  have  had  a  verry  wet  snowey  disagreeable 
winter  here.  The  last  two  or  three  days  have  been  verry  warm 
and  pretty  [.]  It  be  gins  to  look  like  Spring,  but  I  dont  think  the 
Farmers  can  do  much  on  their  farms  here  for  their  fenses  are 
all  burnt  and  the  timber  is  all  burnt  til  they  can  get  nothing 
to  fense  there  farms  with[.]  You  have  no  idea  how  the  Army 
weads  out  things  where  they  go.  I  will  close  [.]  Write  soon. 
Nomore  but  [I]  remain  your  obedient  Son[.] 

Leonidas  Torrence 
S.  A.  Torrence 


57  Desertion,  often  to  the  lines  of  the  enemy,  was  a  serious  problem  at 
this  time.  Like  most  Confederate  regiments,  the  Fifth  North  Carolina  was 
camping  near  the  Union  lines. 

58  The  practice  of  flogging  was  not  an  uncommon  mode  of  punishment  in 
the  army.  It  was  made  illegal,  however,  by  an  act  of  the  Confederate 
Congress  on  April  1,  1863.  This  bill  declared  "that  no  soldier  convicted  by 
a  court  martial  or  military  court,  shall  suffer  punishment  by  whipping  or 
stripes  upon  his  person."  "Proceedings  of  the  First  Confederate  Congress, 
Third  Session,"  Southern  Historical  Society  Papers,  XLIX,  70-71. 
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Camp  of  23rd  N.  C.  T.  April  12th/63 
Dear  Sister 

I  received  your  kind  letter  a  few  days  since  and  was  verry 
glad  to  hear  from  you  and  hear  that  you  were  all  well.  I  am 
well  and  harty  and  enjoying  my  self  verry  well  in  my  little 
Collier  hut.  It  is  a  verry  fine  House  made  of  Pine  Cedar  and 
Poplar  poles  [.]  It  is  covered  with  Pine  and  Cedar  limbs  and 
plastered  with  Dirt  and  has  a  verry  nice  Brick  Chimney  built 
with  sticks  and  mud[.]  We  have  verry  nice  Mahogony  Bed 
steads  made  of  Pine  poles  and  a  great  many  other  fine  articles 
to  tedious  to  mention. 

Sis,  wouldnt  you  like  to  have  a  fine  house  and  Furniture  like 
me[?]  I  was  verry  much  suprised  to  hear  of  Polly  haveing  a 
Colt.  I  would  like  to  come  home  and  see  you  all  and  see  your 
pretty  little  colt  but  I  dont  see  any  chance  to  get  there  till  the 
War  ends  and  I  dont  think  that  will  be  soon[.]  I  think  fighting 
to  end  this  War  is  pretty  much  like  throwing  dry  Fewel  on  a 
fire  to  put  it  out  for  evry  Battle  just  aggravates  both  Armyes 
and  drives  Peace  further  away. 

Tell  W.  C.  D.  McClures  Folks  that  Sam  is  well[.]  He  says  he 
will  not  write  now  as  I  am  writing.  He  will  write  soon[.]  I 
was  down  at  the  28th  N.  C.  Regt  a  few  days  ago[.]  They  have 
had  no  word  of  John  yet.  I  will  close  [.]  Write  soon,  Your 
Brother  [.] 

L.  Torrence 
Sarah  P.  Torrence 

Camp  near  Fredericks  Burg  Va  May  7th  1863 

Dear  Mother 

I  will  write  you  a  few  lines  to  let  you  know  that  I  am  well 
with  the  exception  of  sore  Feet  caused  by  hard  marching.59  We 


89  Marching  at  the  head  of  the  column  which  Jackson  threw  at  Hooker's 
right  flank  on  March  2,  the  Twenty-third  North  Carolina  had  an  important 
role  at  Chancellorsville.  Estimates  of  the  Regiment's  losses  range  from 
145  to  180  men,  but  there  was  no  doubt  about  their  conduct  on  the  field  of 
battle.  The  brigade  commander  spoke  of  the  "splendid  regiment"  and  the 
division  commander  wrote  of  the  "magnificent  style"  of  their  fighting. 
Although  two  officers  were  killed  and  three  captured,  the  Regiment  had  its 
trophies  of  battle.  Not  only  did  the  Tar  Heels  capture  a  flag  and  a  guidon, 
but  the  flag-staff  of  the  regiment  being  "shot  in  two,"  the  staff  was  "replaced 
by  that  of  the  enemy."  Official  Records,  XXV,  Part  1,  808,  843,  944,  949-950, 
984-986,  992-994;  Fox,  Regimental  Losses,  568. 

On  a  scrap  of  paper  mailed  with  this  letter,  Torrence  gave  a  "List  of 
wounded  in  Co  H  23  Regt  N.  C.  T.  at  the  Battles  of  Wilderness  Plains," 
which  included  two  killed,  two  missing,  and  twenty-three  wounded  (a 
lieutenant,  sergeant,  corporal,  sixteen  privates,  and  four  "conscripts"). 
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got  orders  the  28th  of  last  month  about  7  o  clock  A.  M.  to  cook 
up  what  Rations  we  had  on  hands  and  be  ready  to  march  at  any 
moment.  A  few  minets  after  we  got  orders  to  pack  up  our  Knap- 
sacks and  get  ready  to  fall  in  and  before  9  0  clock  we  were  on 
the  Road  to  Hamiltons  Crossing.60 

We  landed  there  about  12  0  clock  [.]  We  formed  a  line  of 
Battle  and  stayed  there  til  about  3  0  clock  A.  M.  the  1st  of  May 
(without  any  engagement  with  the  Enemy  except  the  Pickets 
and  Artillery)  [.]  We  then  started  for  Fredericks  Burg  that 
evening  and  attacted  the  Enemy  but  our  Pickets  drove  them 
back  and  we  had  no  general  engagement  with  them[.]  There 
was  considerable  Skirmishing  going  on  all  evening  but  verry 
little  damage  done  to  either  side[.]  The  next  morning  about 
daylight  we  commensed  mooveing  on  up  the  River  [.]  We  had  not 
went  far  till  they  Fired  in  to  us  with  musketry  and  Artillery  and 
wounded  3  of  our  men[:]  T.  L.  Clinton  [,]  J.  L.  Linebarger  & 
J.  A.  Ford[,]  each  one  getting  a  leg  broke  [.]  We  got  J.  L. 
Linebarger  &  J.  A.  Ford  fell  in  the  hands  of  the  Yankeys  as  we 
had  to  fall  back  and  could  not  take  them  with  us[.]  We  marched 
on  up  the  Rappohannock  till  we  got  rather  above  the  Yanks  and 
attacted  them  in  their  rear[.]  The  same  evening  we  runn  them 
about  3  miles  and  took  a  Number  of  Prisners.  W.  L.  Smith  got 
wounded  in  the  hand  &  G.  E.  Manuell  &  B.  T.  Lemley  (2  Con- 
scripts) were  wounded  [.]  There  was  verry  heavy  fireing  going 
on  nearly  all  night  [.]  We  got  out  about  midnight.  We  went 
in  to  it  soon  the  next  morning  (being  Sunday  the  3rd)  [.]  We 
had  a  verry  hard  Fight  that  day  and  drove  the  Enemy  some  2 
or  3  miles  with  heavy  loss  on  both  sides  [.]  John  C.  Ford  &  C. 
Mires  (a  Conscript  in  our  Comp)  were  Killed  dead  on  the  Field. 
R.  H.  Reid  &  R.  N.  Glenn  were  mortally  wounded  and  died 
since  [.]  J.  I.  M.  Price  [was]  badly  wounded  I  am  afraid  he  is 
dead  be  fore  now[.]  H.  A.  Torrence  [was]  badly  wounded  in 
the  Back[.]  I  have  not  yet  seen  him  since  he  was  wound  [ed.] 
From  what  I  can  find  out  about  him  I  think  it  will  be  uncertain 
whether  he  gets  well  or  not[.]  R.  L.  Torrence  [was]  wounded  in 
the  arm,  neck  and  over  the  Left  Eye[.]  I  have  not  saw  him 
since  he  [was]  wounded  [.]  I  dont  think  he  has  any  Bones 
broke  [.]  They  say  he  is  not  dangerously  wounded  [.]  Sunday 
night  we  got  the  Hospital  where  the  Yankeys  had  taken  Labun 
Linebarger  and  James  Ford[.]  T[h]o  each  of  them  had  their 
leg  cut  off  they  said  they  were  well  taken  care  of  while  in  the 
hands  of  the  Enemy  [.]  They  were  carryed  back  to  our  own 
Hospital  to  be  taken  care  of  [.]  We  stayed  there  in  line  of  Battle 


60  This  was  the  point  at  which  the  road  to  Fredericksburg  crossed  the 
railroad,  just  beyond  the  Massaponax  River,  about  five  miles  south  of 
Fredericksburg. 
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till  Wednesday  [.]  There  was  considerable  Skirmishing  along 
the  lines  till  Tuesday  night  when  the  Yanks  fell  back  and  crossed 
the  River  [.]  Wednesday  morning  we  sent  out  Skirmishers  and 
found  the  Yanks  had  all  crossed  the  River.  We  then  started  back 
to  our  Old  Camp  where  we  left  the  28th  of  April  (a  distance  of 
18  or  20  miles)  [.]  The  Roads  were  verry  mudy  as  it  had  been 
Raining  Tuesday  and  Tuesday  night  and  was  still  raining 
Wednesday.  It  was  about  the  middle  of  the  day  when  we  started 
back  here[.]  It  was  getting  late  in  the  night  when  we  got  here[.] 
We  were  all  verry  near  broke  down  when  we  got  here  [because] 
we  rested  but  once  on  the  way  and  that  not  moore  than  5  min- 
utes [.]  I  dont  think  there  was  any  use  in  marching  us  so  hard, 
for  we  had  had  no  rest  for  8  days  worth  speaking  of.  It  is  still 
cloudy  and  wet  here.  I  will  send  you  a  list  of  the  wounded  in 
our  Company  as  I  have  not  room  to  name  them  here[.] 

Friday  morning  May  8th 

Mother  I  thought  I  had  saw  as  distressing  sights  on  Battle 
Fields  as  I  ever  could  see  to  look  at  men  Killed  and  Wounded, 
but  where  we  Fought  last  Sunday  the  Bums  set  the  woods  afire 
and  to  look  at  Killed  and  Wounded  men  burning  was  the  worst 
looking  sight  I  ever  saw  or  heard  of  [.]  I  think  the  most  of  our 
wounded  were  carryed  off  before  they  got  burnt  [.]  I  cant  give 
you  any  idea  what  a  sight  it  was  to  walk  over  the  Battle  Field 
and  see  men  lying  with  their  cloth  [e]  s  burnt  off  their  hair  burnt 
close  to  their  Head  [and]  their  Arms  and  legs  all  drawed  up 
with  the  fire[.]  I  never  saw  such  a  distressing  sight  before  and 
hope  I  may  never  see  such  another.61 

General  Jackson  (Stonewall)  was  wounded [,]  some  say  slight- 
ly and  some  say  his  arm  was  shot  off  [.]  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  it  for  certain  [.]  62 

I  want  you  to  write  to  me  as  soon  as  you  get  this  and  let  me 
hear  how  you  are  all  getting  along  [.]  I  will  close  as  I  have  several 
other  letters  to  write  today  [.]  Nomore  but  [I]  remain  your 
obedient  Son[.] 

Leonidas  Torrence 
to  S.  A.  Torrence 

Friday  May  8th 
Affectionate  Sister 

I  will  write  you  a  few  lines  to  let  you  know  that  I  am  well  [.] 
I  have  been  through  another  Big  Battle  and  come  out  safe  while 


61  This  fire  burned  a  wide  area  of  the  battlefield  on   Sunday  morning, 
May  3. 

62  For  once  the  camp  rumor  was  correct,  for  Jackson  had  suffered  wounds 
which  soon  proved  fatal. 
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ma[n]y  of  my  Friends  were  Killed  and  wounded  [.]  There 
was  2  men  Killed  in  our  Company  and  23  wounded  [.]  Some  of 
them  were  wounded  verry  badly  and  some  verry  slightly.  I  will 
send  you  a  List  of  their  names.  I  have  not  time  to  give  you  the 
particulars  of  their  wounds  [.]  I  expect  J.  D.  Torrence  and  P.  F. 
Herren  were  taken  prisoners.  I  saw  William  B.  Torrence  Sunday 
evening  after  the  most  of  the  Fighting  was  over  [and]  he  was 
well[.] 

Tell  Mr  McClures  folks  Sam  is  well[.]  He  came  through  the 
Fight  safe[.]  He  will  not  write  for  a  few  days  as  I  am  writing 
and  his  people  can  hear  from  him[.]  He  has  no  word  of  John 
yet.  Tell  Pa  to  send  me  a  Pair  of  Shoes  if  he  has  leather  and  can 
get  them  made[.]  If  the  old  Shoes  are  there  that  I  left  when  I 
was  at  Home  I  would  rather  have  them  half  soled  as  a  new 
pair[.]  He  can  send  them  with  W.  J.  0  Daniel  when  he  returns  [.] 
Tell  Junius  to  write  to  me[.]  I  have  not  had  a  letter  from  him 
in  a  long  time[.]  Be  sure  and  write  as  soon  as  you  get  this[,] 
your  affectionate  Brother  [.] 

Leonidas  Torrence 

S.  P.  T. 

June  17th  1863 

Camp  near  Williams  Port  Maryland 

Dear  Mother 

I  will  write  you  a  few  lines  to  let  you  know  that  I  am  well  [.] 
Our  Company  is  generaly  well  [.]  We  all  have  verry  sore  feet  as 
we  Left  our  old  Camp  near  Fredericks  Burg  the  4th  of  this 
month  and  have  been  marching  nearly  study  ever  since  we 
crossed  the  Potomac  the  15th  about  Sun  set  and  came  to  this 
place  [.]  We  have  been  resting  yestoday  and  to  day[.]  I  do  not 
know  how  long  we  will  stay  here[.]  We  formed  a  line  of  battle 
the  9th  near  Brandy  Station  but  the  Cavalry  forced  the  Enemy 
[to]  runn  across  the  River  be  fore  we  got  in  to  it[.]63 

We  formed  a  line  of  Battle  near  Martins  Burg  the  14th  and 
runn  the  Enemy  out  of  Town[.]  We  had  no  Fight  except  a 
few  Artillery  and  skirmish  shots  [.]  None  of  our  Brigade  [was] 
hurt  [but]  4  of  General  Ramsewers  men64  [were]  killed  about 
the  time  they  entered  the  Town[.  It  was]  supposed  to  be  done 
by  the  Citisons[.]  We  captured  several  pieces  of  artillery  and 
a  good  deal  of  other  property  and  some  prisoners  [.]  I  got  a  good 


63  Federal  scouts  retreated  before  the  advance  of  cavalry  and  the  infantry 
missed  the  skirmish.  Official  Records,  XXVII,  Part  2,  546. 

64  Major  General  Stephen  D.  Eamseur. 
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pair  of  shoes  [.]  W.  J.  0  Daniel  got  to  us  yestoday  and  brot  me 
another  pair[.]  He  sold  my  meat  and  peaches  as  he  could  not 
carry  them[.]  He  got  his  cheese  and  Sams  meat  to  us[.]  I  am 
glad  you  did  not  send  me  any  moore  with  0  Daniel  than  you  did 
and  wish  you  had  kept  my  shoes  for  I  have  as  much  as  I  can 
take  care  of  [.]  We  get  plenty  [to]  eat  now[.]  I  will  close  for 
the  wind  is  blowing  so  that  I  cannot  write  [.]  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  can  read  what  I  have  wrote  or  not  but  as  I  will 
have  a  chance  to  send  it  to  Winchester  to  morrow  and  do  not 
know  when  I  will  have  another  chance  I  thought  I  would  try  to 
scribble  you  a  few  lines  [.]  S.  L.  McClure  and  J.  L.  Wallace  are 
well[.]  0  Daniel  saw  H.  A  &  R.  L.  Torrence  in  Richmond.  They 
are  doing  verry  well[.] 

When  you  write  direct  [mail]  to  Richmond  and  it  will  come  to 
the  Regt  if  you  put  the  Regt  and  Company  on  it[.]  Write  soon 
to  your  Obedient  Son[.] 

Leonidas  Torrence 


Diary  of  Leonidas  Torrence— June  4,  1863  through  July 
4,  1863 

June  4th  1863 65 

Wagon  Train  loaded  after  dark  and  moved  at  12  0  clock  [.] 
Brigade  mooved  at  3  0  clock  in  to  the  Road  leading  to  Guinea's 
Station66  where  the  Division  formed  up  and  traveled  to  half 
past  2  0  cloc[k]  struck  Camp  having  marched  15  miles  [.] 

[June]  5th 

Mooved  [at]  5  0  clock  and  marched  verry  hard  til  5  O  clock  in 
the  evening  and  struck  Camp  having  marched  20  miles  [.] 

[June]  6th 

Mooved  at  5  0  clock  marched  a  bout  2  miles  [.]  Camp  [ed]  again 
and  cooked  up  1  days  Rations  and  remained  there  dureing  the 
night  [.] 


65  For  details  concerning  the  Gettysburg  campaign,  see  Douglas  Southall 
Freeman,  Lee's  Lieutenants  (New  York,  3  volumes,  1942-1944),  III,  1-204, 
hereinafter  cited  as  Freeman,  Lee's  Lieutenants;  Walter  Lord  (ed.),  The 
Freernantle  Diary  .  .  .  (Boston,  1954),  176-221;  Fitzgerald  Ross,  Cities 
and  Camps  of  the  Confederate  States,  edited  by  Richard  Barksdale  Harwell 
(Urbana,  111.:  1958),  28-62. 

66  This  was  a  station  on  the  Richmond  and  Petersburg  Railroad,  about 
twelve  miles  south  of  Fredericksburg. 
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[June]  7th 

Mooved  [at]  half  past  4  0  clock  and  crossed  the  Rappohannock 
at  Raccoon  Ford67  about  7  0  clock  and  passed  through  Cul- 
pepper68 at  noon  and  Camped  3  miles  from  Town[.] 

[June]  8th 

Remained  in  camp  all  day  and  cooked  up  2  days  Rations  [.] 

[June]  9th 

Mooved  a[t]  11  0  clock  [and]  formed  a  line  of  Battle  near 
Brandy  Station69  and  remained  there  til  late  in  the  evening  [.] 
Cavalry  in  Front  Fighting  [.]  They  succeeded  in  running  the 
Enemy  across  the  [Rappahannock]  River  [.]  We  came  back  2 
miles  and  struck  Camp. 

[June]  10th 

Cooked  up  1  days  Rations  and  mooved  at  1  0  clock  and 
march  [ed]  till  8  0  clock  and  struck  Camp  having  marched  10 
miles  [.] 

[June]  11th 

Moved  at  6  0  clock  and  marched  up  to  wards  Flint  Hill70  going 
to  Front  Royal71  [.  We]  passed  through  Flint  Hill  and  camped 
about  1  mile  from  Town  having  marched  15  miles  and  [then  we] 
cooked  up  1  days  Rations  [.] 

[June]  12th 

Moved  at  day  light  and  came  a  cross  the  Blue  Ridge  and  passed 
through  Front  Royal  and  crossed  the  Shanandoah  River  1  mile 
from  Town  and  Camped  7  miles  from  Town  having  marched 
about  20  miles  [.] 


67  This  often-used  ford  was  on  the  Rapidan,  or  south  fork  of  the  Rappa- 
hannock, about  seven  miles  from  Culpeper. 

68  Sometimes  called  Fairfax,  Culpeper  was  an  important  crossroads  town 
from  which  a  good  pike  led  across  the  Blue  Ridge. 

69  This  station  was  on  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  Railroad,  about  three 
miles  south  of  the  bridge  across  the  Rappahannock. 

70  Situated  eighteen  miles  overland  from  Brandy  Station,  Flint  Hill  was 
a  small  village  on  the  road  from  Culpeper  to  Front  Royal,  just  northwest 
of  Gaines'  Cross-Roads. 

71  An  important  town  near  the  confluence  of  the  north  and  south  forks 
of  the  Shenandoah,  Front  Royal  was  a  key  to  the  northern  end  of  the 
Valley. 
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[June]  13th 

Moved  [at]  half  past  4  0  clock  and  passed  through  Millwood72 
and  then  to  Berry  ville73  [.Here,  we]  rested  1  hour  then  marched 
5  miles  and  struck  Camp  having  marched  25  miles  [.] 

[June]  14th 

Mooved  at  Sunrise  and  came  through  Smith  Field74  from  there 
to  Bunkers  Hill75  from  there  to  Martins  Burg76[.  Here,  we] 
formed  a  line  of  Battle  and  runn  the  enemy  from  there  and  re- 
mained there  all  night  in  line  of  Battle  [.] 

[June]  15th 

Drawed  Rations  and  mooved  at  12  0  clock  [.  We]  arrived  at  the 
Potomac  at  dark  and  crossed  over  and  came  through  Williams 
Port77  and  Camped  about  300  yards  from  Town  and  stayed  there 
2  days  and  cooked  up  2  days  Rations. 

[June]  18th 

Moved  at  6  0  clock  and  marched  about  4  miles  from  Williams 
Port  and  struck  camp  and  drawed  1  days  Ration  [s],  an  cooked 
them  up[.] 

[June]  19th 

Mooved  [at]  half  past  8  0  clock  [and]  passed  through  Hagers 
Town78  [and]  Funk's  Town79  and  camped  about  1  mile  from 
Town  [.  We]  stayed  there  2  days  and  drawed  2  days  Rations  and 
cooked  them  up[.] 


72  This  small  settlement  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Shenandoah  was  about 
fifteen  miles  northeast  of  Front  Royal. 

73  Located  about  seven  miles  north  of  Millwood,  roads  led  from  this 
village  northward  to  Harper's  Ferry  and  Shepherdstown,  and  westward 
to  Winchester. 

74  Here,  ten  miles  north  of  Berryville  and  twelve  miles  from  the  Potomac, 
was  an  important  junction  of  roads  in  the  northern  Shenandoah  Valley. 

75  The  march  to  this  small  town,  four  and  one-half  miles  west  of  Smith- 
field,  was  a  turn  away  from  the  Potomac  to  the  good  turnpike  leading 
northward. 

76  Here,  ten  miles  north  of  Smithfield,  the  Confederates  cut  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad  and  defeated  a  Federal  force  which  managed  to  hold 
its  ground  until  night.  Doubleday,  Chancellor  sville  and  Gettysburg,  105; 
Clark,  North  Carolina  Regiments,  II,  233. 

77After  reaching  this  town  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Potomac,  thirteen 
miles  northeast  of  Martinsburg,  the  Regiment  paused  to  receive  and  trans- 
mit stores  taken  by  the  cavalry. 

78  This  important  town,  six  miles  northeast  of  Williamsport,  was  the 
southern  terminus  of  the  Cumberland  Valley  Railroad,  which  curved  north- 
eastward to  Harrisburg. 

79Funktown  was  a  small  settlement  two  miles  south  of  Hagerstown. 
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[June]  22nd 

Mooved  at  half  past  5  0  clock  and  marched  through  Funks 
Town  [and]  Hagerstown[.  We]  landed  in  Pennsylvania  [and] 
passed  through  Middle  Burg80  and  Green  Castle81  and  struck 
Camp  1  mile  from  Town  about  1  0  clock  [.] 

[June]  23rd 

Remained  in  Camp  all  day  &  drawed  one  days  Rations  [.] 

[June]  24th 

Moved  at  5  0  clock  and  marched  Through  Chambersburg82  and 
struck  camp  one  mile  beyond  Town  [.  There  we]  Drawed  1  days 
Rations  having  marched  12  miles  [.] 

[June]  25th 

Remained  in  Camp  untill  evening  [.  Then,  we]  Cooked  up  one 
days  Rations  [and]  went  on  piquet  [.] 

[June]  26th 

Moved  at  6  0  clock  [.  We]  marched  Through  Green  Villiage83  and 
Through  Shipensburg84  and  struck  Camp  having  marched  11 
miles  [.] 

[June]  27th 

Moved  at  6  0  clock  and  Pased  Through  Leesburg85  and  Through 
Jacksonville86  and  Through  Carlisle  and  struck  camp  in  the 
U  S  Barracks87  [.  We]  Drawed  1  Days  Rations  having  marched 
20  miles  [.] 


80  About  five  miles  south  of  Hagerstown,  this  village  was  just  across  the 
State  line  and  two  miles  east  of  the  Cumberland  Valley  Railroad. 

81  Located  ten  miles  north  of  Hagerstown,  Greencastle  was  an  important 
station  on  the  Cumberland  Valley  Railroad. 

82  Units  from  Rodes's  and  Robert  D.  Johnston's  divisions  had  occupied 
this  frightened  town  a  day  earlier.  It  was  on  the  railroad,  eleven  miles 
north  of  Greencastle  and  about  twenty-four  miles  west  of  Gettysburg. 

83  This  small  town  was  on  the  most  direct  route  to  Harrisburg,  and  was 
five  miles  north  of  Chambersburg,  just  west  of  the  railroad. 

84  Shippensburg  was  an  important  station  on  the  railroad,  eleven  miles 
from  Chambersburg  and  only  thirty-six  miles  from  Harrisburg  by  either 
the  Cumberland  Valley  Railroad  or  the  turnpike. 

85  This  small  settlement  was  five  miles  southeast  of  Shippensburg. 

86  Both  Jacksonville  and  Leesburg  were  on  the  less-traveled  Walnut 
Bottom  Road  to  Carlisle,  which  ran  south  of  both  the  turnpike  and  the 
railroad. 

87  The  main  body  of  Ewell's  corps  moved  into  this  railroad  town,  only 
sixteen  miles  west  of  Harrisburg,  on  this  day.  The  occupation  was  complete 
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[June]  28th 

Remained  in  Camp  all  Day  [and]  Drawed  1  days  Rations  [.] 

[June]  29th 

Remained  in  camp  all  Day  [and]  Drawed  one  days  Rations  [.] 

[June]  30th 

Moved  at  5  O  clock  and  passed  through  Paper  town88  and 
Pettersburg89  and  Hartsburg90  and  struck  Camp[.  Then,  we] 
Drawed  1  days  Rations  having  marched  20  miles  [.] 

July  1th 

Marched  back  through  Hartsburg  and  turned  to  the  left,  [then 
we]  passed  through  Midletown91  and  near  to  Getteys  Burg, 
formed  [a]  line  of  battle  and  fought  the  Yankees  the  same  one 
[day]  and  Suffered  verry  much,  15  killed  and  wounded  [.]92 

[July]  2nd 

Sharp  shooting  all  day[.]  Our  men  charged  the  enemys  brest 
works  three  times  but  was  Repulsed  [.] 

[July]  3rd 

Heavy  firing  all  day  [.]  Our  men  opened  100  peaces  of  artilery  on 
there  hights  but  did  not  take  any  effect  [.]93 

with  speeches  and  music,  and  Torrence's  company  moved  into  the  U.  S. 
Barracks  for  a  three-day  rest.  During  this  time,  the  only  crisis  came  when 
the  North  Carolinians,  full  of  captured  whiskey,  almost  fought  an  equally 
drunk  Georgia  regiment.  Freeman,  Lee's  Lieutenants,  III,  33-35;  Double- 
day,  Chancellorsville  and  Gettysburg,  107;  Clark,  North  Carolina  Regi- 
ments, II,  233. 

88  The  movement  through  this  small  town,  six  miles  south  of  Carlisle  on 
the  turnpike  leading  to  Baltimore,  was  the  result  of  Lee's  attempt  to  mass 
his  forces  at  Gettysburg  to  meet  the  Union  army.  As  the  soldiers  headed 
south,  they  feasted  on  the  ripe  cherries  which  they  picked  from  the  trees 
along  the  road. 

89  Petersburg  was  nine  miles  southeast  of  Papertown,  at  the  junction  of 
the  turnpikes  to  Baltimore  and  Gettysburg. 

80  Torrence  must  have  been  referring  to  Heidlersburg,  which  was  four 
miles  southwest  of  Petersburg,  on  the  Gettysburg  Pike. 

91  The  Regiment  turned  left,  or  west,  at  Heidlersburg  and  marched  down 
a  dirt  road  to  Middletown,  from  which  point  they  could  move  on  Gettysburg, 
only  seven  miles  away. 

82  Iverson's  Brigade  crossed  over  to  the  Mummasburg  Road  which  entered 
Gettysburg  from  the  northwest.  With  their  left  flank  near  the  road,  the 
Twenty-third  North  Carolina  Regiment  marched  into  the  slaughter  in  front 
of  the  stone  wall. 

83  The  few  survivors  of  the  Regiment  were  held  out  of  the  fighting  after 
the  decimation  on  July  1.  Clark,  North  Carolina  Regiments,  II,  238. 
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[July]  4th 

Sharp  shooting  all  day[.]  Our  Brigade  was  ordered  to  move  to 
guard  the  Conf  [ederate]  wagon  train  [.] 


Letters  of  W.  J.  O'Daniel  to  Torrence's  Mother 


Camp  at  Williamsport  Maryland94 
July  the  9th  1863 


Mrs  Torrence 


I  this  eve  take  the  present  opertunity  to  drop  you  a  few  lines. 
Leonidas  requested  me  to  write  when  I  left  him.  I  would  of  wrote 
to  you  any  how  if  he  had  not  of  said  any  thing  about  it.  On  the 
evening  of  the  first  of  this  month  the  fighting  began  at  Gettys- 
burg  Penn.  Our  brigade  was  the  first  in  it.95  Our  Company  suf- 
fered dreadfully.  Their  was  three  killed  dead  on  the  field.  Three 
that  was  mortily  wounded  that  died  shortly  after  the  fight  was 
over  at  that  time.  Two  died  before  night  and  one  in  the  night. 
Four  were  seriously  wounded  and  ware  still  living  when  I  left 
them  on  Saturday.  Five  others  were  wounded  [,]  some  of  them 
had  verry  bad  flesh  wounds  the  others  light.  I  will  give  you  the 
names  of  the  men  on  the  other  side  [of  this  page]  and  will  give 
you  the  particulars  as  soon  as  I  have  a  chance  to  write  you  again. 
Leoidous  was  alive  when  I  left  him  but  I  think  that  he  is  not 
alive  now.  He  was  wounded  in  the  head  &  thigh  [.]  His  thigh 
was  not  broke  but  I  could  not  tell  what  way  the  [shot]  went. 
The  ball  in  his  head  went  in  between  his  eye  and  ear.  I  think 
that  it  stopped  some  place  near  his  brain.  He  came  to  his  censis 
&  told  me  that  he  was  a  going  to  die  &  gave  me  all  his  things 


94  The  Confederate  Army  was  on  its  way  south  and  crossed  the  Potomac 
on  July  10. 

95  Those  members  of  the  Regiment  which  were  not  killed  in  the  first  volley 
from  behind  the  stone  wall  were  pinned  down  in  a  hollow  by  Federal  fire. 
Here,  the  North  Carolinians  sustained  losses  estimated  at  134  men,  includ- 
ing every  commissioned  officer  except  one.  Many  of  the  wounded  were 
captured  by  the  Eighty-eighth  Pennsylvania  Infantry,  along  with  the 
regimental  colors.  Only  a  timely  counter-attack  by  Ramseur  saved  what 
was  left  of  Iverson's  Brigade.  Official  Records,  XXVII,  Part  1,  311;  XXVII, 
Part  2,  332,  342;  Fox,  Regimental  Losses,  570. 

In  notes  added  to  his  letters  to  Mrs.  Torrence,  O'Daniel  described  the 
company's  losses.  He  listed  three  men  killed,  three  who  "Died  on  the 
Field,"  four  "Ceriously  wounded,"  five  with  "Flesh  wounds,"  eleven  men 
captured,  and  one  man  "Mortily  wounded — L.  Torrence."  As  for  a  sum- 
mary of  the  battle,  he  concluded:  "All  that  ware  in  the  fight  ware  killed 
wounded  &  captured  except  the  S[h]arp  Shooters  &  ambulance  Corps.  .  .  . 
We  have  eight  in  our  comp[any.]  We  have  no  officer,  neither  Commissioned 
or  non  commissioned  [.]  Four  Lieut [enants]  is  all  the  officer  [s]  in  the 
Regt[.]" 
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except  his  testament  and  his  pocket  handkerchief.  He  told  me 
to  give  his  things  to  you  [.] 

S.  L.  McClure  had  three  balls  Shot  through  his  body  &  two 
through  his  left  arm.  His  left  arm  was  cut  off  above  his  elbow  [.] 
H.  M.  Wallace  had  his  wright  wrist  broke.  His  left  arm  was  cut 
off.  I  think  he  will  die[.]  Sam  Elor  had  his  left  thigh  [hit  and] 
it  was  cut  off.  I  was  shot  in  the  left  cheek  with  a  buck  shot.  I 
have  not  left  our  little  regt.  I  wanted  to  stay  &  wait  on  Lon  & 
Sam  but  the  Doc  would  not  let  me  stay[.]  I  waited  on  them 
from  [the  time]  they  were  wounded  untill  Saturday.  They  were 
wounded  on  Wednesday.  The  Doc  left  S.  G.  Freeman  to  wait  on 
them.  Lon  could  not  eat  any  thing.  He  drank  water  but  he 
throwed  it  all  up.  He  said  that  he  was  willing  to  die.  I  will  have 
to  close  as  the  Man  that  is  a  going  to  take  the  letters  is  going  to 
start  [.]  Write  as  soon  as  you  receiv  this  letter.  The  fight  lasted 
four  days.  H.  A.  Torrence  in  the  28th  Regt  was  killed.  I  will 
write  again  the  first  opertunity  [.] 

W.  J.  0  Daniel 
Mrs.  Torrence 


Camp  near  Bunkershill  Va  July  the  20th  1863 
Mrs.  Torrence 

I  take  my  pen  in  hand  to  answer  your  letter  that  you  wrote 
[to  Leonidas]  on  the  6th  of  July.  I  am  sorry  that  he  was  not 
her[e]  to  receive  it.  It  hurts  my  feelings  so  that  I  hardly  no 
what  to  write.  I  wrote  you  a  letter  as  soon  after  the  battle  as 
I  could  have  a  chance  to  send  one.  As  I  gave  you  a  statement  of 
the  killed  and  wounded  in  the  other  letter  I  will  say  nothing 
about  any  only  Leonodous  &  McClure.  Leonodous  was  shot  be- 
tween the  Eye  and  ear  and  in  the  thigh.  I  think  the  ball  that 
went  in  his  head  went  near  his  brain.  He  did  not  know  any  thing 
for  several  hours.  The  ball  in  his  thigh  I  think  went  into  his 
body.  This  was  the  opinion  of  the  Doctor. 

L  [eonidas]  saw  me  when  he  came  to  his  sencis.  He  was  wound- 
ed on  the  first  day  of  July.  He  could  not  eat  any  thing.  He  drank 
a  great  deal  of  water  but  he  throwed  it  all  up.  I  got  him  some 
milk  but  it  would  not  ly  on  his  stomick.  When  I  went  to  tell  him 
goodby  he  told  me  that  I  would  never  se  him  again.  He  said  he 
was  a  going  to  die.  He  also  said  that  he  was  willing  to  die.  When 
he  was  shot  he  was  lying  in  a  hollow  in  a  very  mudy  place.  All 
that  ware  badly  wounded  and  killed  was  shot  in  this  same  hollow. 
I  was  shot  before  the  Regt  [got]  to  this  place  [.]  L  [eonidas]  and 
I  went  into  battle  side  by  side.  We  promised  each  other  if  one 
go[t]  hurt  to  do  all  we  could  for  him. 
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You  doo  not  have  any  idea  how  bad  that  I  hated  to  leav  Lon. 
I  asked  the  Doctor  to  let  me  stay  with  him  but  he  would  not. 
Lon  gave  me  his  testament  pocket  knife  and  pocket  book  to  me 
and  told  me  if  he  died  to  give  them  to  you.  He  had  $76  dollars 
in  paper  money,  $1.33  in  Silver.  C.  S.  Freeman  was  left  to  wait 
on  the  boys  of  our  Comp.  I  left  his  silver  and  some  of  his  other 
money  with  Freeman.  I  will  take  care  of  his  things  untill  I  hear 
from  them.  If  I  should  have  to  go  in  a  battle,  I  will  leav  Lon['s] 
things  with  L.  A.  Ford  or  John  Wilson  when  he  gets  back  from 
Yankeedom.  I  will  write  to  you  as  soon  as  our  boys  that  was 
taken  prisnors  gets  back.  It  may  be  that  they  will  hear  from 
the  wounded  of  our  men[.] 

I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  their  is  another  call  for  more  men 
in  N.  Carolina.  I  dont  think  their  is  any  their  to  spair.  We 
kneed  recruits  here  verry  bad.  Their  is  but  7  in  our  Company. 
Times  are  verry  disheartening  here  at  present.  We  have  bad 
news  from  the  west.  I  hope  that  Dock  will  be  left  at  home.  He 
will  bee  of  more  use  to  the  Neighborhood  at  home  than  he  will 
bee  in  the  army.  The  reason  I  speak  so  is  on  account  of  his  health. 
These  few  lines  leaves  me  well  with  the  exception  of  my  cheek 
[for]  it  hurt  [s]  me  some  yet.  I  hope  when  these  few  lines  reaches 
you  they  may  find  you  all  well.  You  said  that  Sarrah  was  not 
well.  I  hope  she  has  got  well.  From 

W.  J.  0.  Daniel 
Pleas  Anser  this. 


Camp  of  23rd  N.  C.  Regt  near  Orange  C.  H.  Va 
August  10th  1863 


Mrs  Torrence 


Your  letter  dated  the  30th  of  July  came  to  hand  this  eve.  It 
found  me  well.  Though  verry  lonesome.  I  have  wrote  you  two 
letters  since  the  Gettysburg  fight.  You  wish  to  no  if  their  was 
any  Doctor  left  to  wait  on  L[eonidas].  Their  was  one  left  to 
wait  on  the  wounded  of  our  Regt.  The  Doctor  tole  me  that  he 
could  not  do  any  thing  for  L[eonidas']  wound.  The  Doctor  gave 
him  medicen  to  make  him  rest.  He  did  not  appear  to  suffer  a 
great  deal.  At  times  he  would  throw  up  and  his  bowels  would 
get  easy.  He  inclined  to  sleep  the  most  of  his  time.  The  cittisens 
did  not  give  the  wounded  any  attention  while  I  stayed.  He  could 
not  eat  any  thing.  I  got  him  some  milk,  but  he  would  throw  it 
up  evry  time  he  would  drink  any  of  it.  He  was  shot  in  the  temple 
at  the  edge  of  the  hair.  It  was  a  larg  minney  ball.  The  one  in 
his  thigh  was  the  same  kind.  Their  was  a  good  many  of  the 
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wounded  left  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  [.]  I  have  not  herd  from 
any  of  the  wounded  since  I  left.  I  do  not  think  that  Leonodus 
could  get  well.  He  said  himself  that  he  could  not  get  over  it. 

You  wanted  to  no  something  about  his  bed  strength.  He  had 
a  good  tent  that  John  Wilson  gave  me  for  L.  &  McClure.  They 
ware  together  in  one  tent.  Leonodas  had  as  good  a  bead  as  I  could 
make  out  of  blankets.  He  had  severl  blankets  and  a  good  oilcloth 
to  ly  on.  He  could  not  help  himself  but  verry  little.  He  was 
speechless  for  three  or  four  hours.  He  maid  sines  for  water 
when  he  wanted  a  drink.  This  is  a  mistake  about  Ted  Fite  seeing 
him  fall  on  [the]  field.  Ted  says  that  you  have  been  wrongly 
informed.  I  supose  that  this  is  what  it  started  from.  Some  time 
after  the  battle  was  over  Ted  went  to  L[eonidas]  and  spoke  to 
him  and  he  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  him.  Ted  then  went 
after  some  water  for  the  wounded  &  when  he  came  back  some 
person  told  him  that  L[eonidas]  had  been  cawling  him  &  he 
went  to  him  the  Seckond  time  and  he  still  made  him  no  answer. 
I  have  wrote  about  all  that  I  can  remember  as  it  has  been  some 
time  since  the  fight.  Evry  thing  is  quiet  here  now.  I  fear  it  will 
not  remain  so  long.  Look  over  all  errors.  So  nothing  more  at 
present,  but  remains  as  ever 

W.  J.  0  Daniel 
Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Torrence 
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Governor  William  Tryon,  and  his  Administration  in  the  Province 
of  North  Carolina,  1765-1771.  By  Marshall  De  Lancey  Hay- 
wood. (Raleigh:  E.  M.  Uzzell,  Printer,  1903.  Reproduced  by 
Edwards  and  Broughton  Company,  Raleigh,  1958.  Pp.  223. 
$5.00.) 

With  the  opening  of  Tryon  Palace  at  New  Bern  in  1959, 
the  North  Carolina  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  Antiquities, 
headed  by  Elizabeth  Stevenson  Ives,  has  rendered  another 
valuable  service  by  reissuing  this  56-year-old  sympathetic 
biography  of  one  of  North  Carolina's  most  outstanding— and 
controversial— royal  governors. 

The  author  of  this  interesting  and  readable  volume  served 
successively  as  Assistant  State  Librarian,  Librarian  of  North 
Carolina  State  College,  and  Librarian  (later  also  Marshal) 
of  the  North  Carolina  Supreme  Court.  He  died  in  1933. 

Although  the  book  is  more  biographical  and  genealogical 
than  historical  in  the  broadest  sense  of  that  term,  Mr.  Hay- 
wood rendered  a  good  service  to  scholarship.  Prior  to  the 
publication  of  his  book  in  1903,  it  had  been  customary  for 
writers  to  describe  Tryon  as  the  "hated  minion  of  a  tyrannical 
king,"  who  had  imposed  extremely  heavy  taxes  on  the  poor 
people  to  build  a  palatial,  useless  "Government  House"  in 
order  to  satisfy  his  vanity,  and  who,  in  1771,  had  crushed  a 
revolt  of  "liberty-loving  Regulators"  at  Alamance,  the  "first 
battle  of  the  American  Revolution."  Haywood's  account  of 
Tryon  is  much  more  in  accord  with  the  facts  in  the  case  than 
the  picture  which  had  hitherto  been  given  of  this  picturesque 
colonial  official.  He  also  added  much  to  our  information  con- 
cerning many  of  the  colonial  leaders.  His  narrative  of  the 
Regulation  has  much  of  interest  and  value. 

The  author  begins  with  a  discussion  of  the  genealogy  of 
Governor  Tryon  and  then  takes  up  the  chief  events  of  his  ad- 
ministration. He  tells  of  Tryon's  tolerance  in  religion  and  of 
his  advocacy  of  education,  a  postal  system,  and  other  things 
which  would  have  improved  the  colony.  He  states  clearly  the 
views  of  the  governor  and  of  the  planters  and  merchants  of 
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the  lower  Cape  Fear  in  regard  to  the  Stamp  Act,  here  and 
there  digressing  to  give  a  biographical  sketch  of  the  chief 
leaders.  The  latter  half  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  "War  of 
the  Regulation."  Haywood  accepted  the  John  Spencer  Bas- 
sett  view  that  this  uprising  was  not  a  revolution,  but  only  a 
peasants'  uprising;  not  a  rebellion  against  the  royal  govern- 
ment, but  against  the  local  administration  of  finances  and 
justice. 

This  1903  publication  has  been  reproduced  by  photo- 
graphic process,  without  change.  The  only  new  features  of 
this  book  are  the  frontispiece  and  an  eight-page  Appendix. 
The  frontispiece  is  a  beautiful  picture  of  the  restored  Tryon 
Palace.  In  the  Appendix  are  to  be  found  pictures  of  Marshall 
De  Lancey  Haywood;  the  "Parlour  of  Tryon  Palace";  the 
"Upstairs  Supper  Room";  "Mrs.  Tryon's  Dressing  Room"; 
Mrs.  Maude  Moore  Latham,  donor  of  the  restored  Tryon 
Palace  and  First  Chairman  of  Tryon  Palace  Commission; 
May  Gordon  Latham  Kellenberger  (Mrs.  John  A.  Kellen- 
berger),  Chairman  of  Tryon  Palace  Commission  since  1951; 
John  A.  Kellenberger,  Finance  Officer  and  Treasurer  of  the 
same  Commission  since  1951;  and  Ruth  Coltrane  Cannon 
(Mrs.  Charles  A.  Cannon),  Honorary  President  for  Life  of 
the  North  Carolina  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  Antiqui- 
ties. 

Hugh  T.  Lefler. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina, 

Chapel  Hill. 


Vegetation  of  the  Outer  Banks  of  North  Carolina.  By  Clair  A. 
Brown.  (Baton  Rouge :  The  Louisiana  State  University  Press. 
1959.  Pp  179.  Illustrations,  catalogue,  literature  cited,  and 
charts.  $3.00.) 

For  the  botanist,  forester,  or  interested  citizen,  the  Outer 
Banks  of  North  Carolina  are  intriguing  and  fascinating.  Not 
only  does  the  long  coastline  abound  in  the  sites  of  historical 
events  from  the  ill-fated  first  colony  on  Roanoke  Island,  but 
a  study  of  the  rapid  and  striking  changes  in  vegetative  cover 
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from  the  ocean  shoreline  to  the  sounds  due  to  environmental 
conditions  will  reward  even  the  amateur  student. 

The  author  of  Vegetation  of  the  Outer  Banks  of  North 
Carolina  includes  a  historical  section  which  reviews  the  liter- 
ature on  the  subject  as  far  in  the  past  as  1795  including  bo- 
tanical studies,  historical  distribution  of  the  forests,  and  sand 
fixation  and  beach  erosion  work  of  1936-1940.  This  latter  was 
by  the  United  States  Park  Service. 

The  second  section  describes  five  distinct  habitats  with  lists 
of  the  flora  by  scientific  and  common  names  occurring  in 
each  of  these  habitats  and  a  discussion  of  four  geographical 
locations. 

Other  sections  include  a  century  of  change  at  Cape  Hat- 
teras,  salt  spray  injury,  plant  materials  for  sand  binding,  a 
catalogue  of  plants  observed,  and  the  literature  cited. 

For  anyone  who  has  studied  the  Outer  Banks  the  publica- 
tion should  be  of  considerable  interest.  The  illustrations  are 
excellent  and  the  list  of  literature  cited  in  itself  is  of  major 
importance  for  reference.  Possibly  a  foreword  outlining  some 
of  the  fears  of  thinking  North  Carolinians  on  the  future  of 
the  Outer  Banks  would  have  been  of  value  to  introduce  the 
study.  Rapid  deterioration  of  some  of  the  areas  on  the  Outer 
Banks  has  caused  considerable  concern  in  the  State.  The 
possibility  of  re-occurring  hurricanes  breaking  through  the 
Outer  Banks  on  wide  fronts  changing  the  salinity  of  the 
sounds  and  possibly  allowing  assaults  on  the  mainland  by 
waves  and  salt  spray  has  been  seriously  discussed  since 
Hurricane  Hazel  in  1954. 

The  title  of  the  publication  is,  in  part,  somewhat  mislead- 
ing in  that  sand  fixation  and  beach  erosion  with  the  descrip- 
tion and  fence  types  for  artificial  dune  formation  are 
described  in  some  detail.  Unless  someone  looked  at  the  Table 
of  Contents,  this  subject  would  not  be  apparent  from  the 
title. 

Casual  mention,  at  least,  in  this  discussion  should  have 
been  made  of  the  preliminary  work  with  sand  fences  on  long 
stretches  of  Bodie  Island  by  the  Manteo  CCC  Camp  under 
the  general  supervision  of  this  reviewer  in  1933-1935.  The 
camp  was  subsequently  moved  to  Hatteras. 
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This  reviewer  who  initiated  the  project  might  quibble  that 
the  Adams  tree  plantations  at  Corolla  were  not  treated  in 
enough  detail.  Maritime  pine  (Pinus  pinaster)  has,  in  at  least 
one  instance,  shown  heavy  mortality  from  Ips  bark  beetles 
while  other  adjacent  species  of  pine  were  not  affected,  and 
this  may  limit  the  use  of  this  pine.  Other  pine  species  not 
mentioned  in  the  publication  show  considerable  promise, 
particularly  slash  pine  (Pinus  Elliottii  var.  Elliottii). 

Parts  of  this  publication  are  not  for  the  layman  unless  he 
has  a  good  working  knowledge  of  botany.  Present  and  future 
plans  for  the  protection  of  the  Outer  Banks  are  requiring  and 
will  require  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  from  federal, 
State,  and  private  sources.  Those  responsible  should  use  this 
excellent  monograph  for  guidance  and  reference. 

F.  H.  Claridge. 
Division  of  Forestry, 

State  Department  of  Conservation  and  Development, 
Raleigh. 


Andrew  Jackson  and  North  Carolina  Politics  (Volume  40  of  The 
James  Sprunt  Studies  in  History  and  Political  Science).  By 
William  S.  Hoffmann.  (Chapel  Hill:  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  Press.  1958.  Pp.  x,  134.  $2.50.) 

This  is  a  closely  knit  analysis  of  North  Carolina  politics 
from  1824  to  1837.  With  great  patience  and  as  a  result  of 
extensive  research,  the  author  traces  the  intrigues,  maneu- 
vers, and  changes  from  the  early  factional  and  personal  poli- 
tics to  the  later  well-defined  two-party  system  of  1836. 

In  1824,  the  author  begins,  nearly  all  factions  in  North 
Carolina  supported  Jackson.  Nevertheless  their  common 
loyalty  did  not  prevent  their  operation  on  a  factional  and 
personal  basis,  usually  representing  the  alignment  of  two  or 
more  ambitious  leaders,  such  as  Spaight-Stokes  and  Caldwell- 
Alexander-Owen.  Each  faction  claimed  to  speak  for  Jackson 
until  John  Branch  in  1828  assumed  the  undisputed  leader- 
ship for  Jackson.  After  Branch's  resignation  from  the  Cabinet 
there  was  semblance  of  two  parties  in  which  the  Clay  forces 
united  with  Branch  to  challenge  the  Van  Buren  supporters. 
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Nullification,  which  never  had  many  supporters  in  North 
Carolina,  tended  to  disrupt  this  alignment. 

Following  the  nullification  conflict,  Professor  Hoffmann 
continues,  the  State  leaders  temporarily  turned  to  State  issues 
and  displayed  moderate  indifference  to  such  national  issues 
as  the  recharter  of  the  Bank  in  1832.  However,  with  the 
removal  of  the  deposits  and  the  rise  of  the  instruction  and 
distribution  issues,  the  various  factions  opposing  Jackson  and 
Van  Buren  united  to  form  the  Whig  Party  in  North  Carolina. 
In  1834,  the  author  holds,  for  the  first  time  the  people  of  the 
State  cast  their  votes  because  of  national  issues  rather  than 
personalities  and  factions.  This  division  also  enabled  the 
western  part  of  the  State  to  exert  more  influence  and  to  gain 
a  revision  of  the  constitution. 

By  1837,  Mr.  Hoffmann  continues,  the  two  parties  were 
well  organized  and  disciplined.  They  were  about  evenly 
divided  in  the  State.  The  Whigs,  however,  usually  won  the 
elections  because  they  supported  the  popular  issue  of  distri- 
bution. The  author  concludes:  "The  Democrats  were  honest 
men  who  did  little  good;  the  Whigs  were  ambitious  schemers 
whose  politics  would  have  been  best  for  the  country" 
(p.  126).  This  is  putting  it  a  little  too  strong  for  the  author's 
own  story  reveals  that  scheming  was  not  confined  to  one 
party. 

This  study  is  a  thorough  piece  of  research.  It  clarifies  the 
party  confusion  of  the  period.  Although  not  a  scintillating 
piece  of  writing  it  is  a  sound  historical  study. 

Henry  T.  Shanks. 

Birmingham  Southern  College, 

Birmingham,  Alabama. 


The  Natural  and  Aboriginal  History  of  Tennessee  up  to  the 
First  Settlements  therein  by  the  White  People  in  the  Year 
1768.  By  John  Haywood.  Edited  by  Mary  U.  Rothrock.  (Jack- 
son, Tennessee:  McCowat-Mercer  Press,  Inc.  1959.  Pp.  xxxii, 
438.  Illustrations  and  maps.  $20.00.) 

Interrupting  a  noteworthy  career  at  the  bar  and  on  the 
bench  of  North  Carolina,  John  Haywood  migrated  in  1807  to 
Tennessee  where  he  achieved  a  position  of  eminence  in  the 
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judicial  history  of  that  State.  His  active  mind  also  sought  out- 
let in  extra-professional  activities,  the  results  of  which  were 
three  books,  all  of  which  in  the  first  edition  are  now  exceed- 
ingly rare  and  fetch  high  prices.  These  were:  The  Christian 
Advocate  (1819),  a  curious  medley  but  displaying  much 
learning,  designed  to  prove  the  truth  of  prophecy  and  Chris- 
tianity; The  Natural  and  Aboriginal  History  of  Tennessee 
(1823);  and  The  Civil  and  Political  History  of  Tennessee 
(1823).  The  latter  half  of  the  first  of  these  volumes  was 
reworked  into  the  second,  while  the  second  and  third  were 
companion  volumes  giving  an  account  of  the  Tennessee 
country  down  to  1796. 

The  Natural  and  Aboriginal  History,  long  out  of  print  and 
almost  impossible  to  obtain,  is  now  reissued  in  attractive 
format  and  pleasing  typography  by  the  McCowat-Mercer 
Press  of  Jackson,  Tennessee.  It  has  been  carefully  edited  and 
furnished  with  an  introductory  sketch  of  the  author  by  Miss 
Mary  U.  Rothrock.  Some  of  Haywood's  eccentricities  of 
spelling  and  punctuation  have  been  corrected  in  the  interest 
of  readability,  and  running  titles  and  an  index  have  been 
supplied  to  make  the  subject  content  more  readily  available. 
Valuable  annotations  by  Miss  Madeline  Kneburg,  anthro- 
pologist at  the  University  of  Tennessee,  provide  archaeo- 
logical information  not  available  in  Haywood's  time,  and 
geological  notes  by  John  Kellberg,  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, place  Haywood's  geological  observations  and  com- 
ments in  present-day  perspective. 

Though  Haywood's  work  is  based  upon  geological  and 
archaeological  theories  which  are  no  longer  accepted,  many 
of  his  descriptions  are  as  explicit  and  accurate  as  could  be 
written  at  the  time.  Like  his  other  books,  this  volume  indi- 
cates his  extensive  reading  and  reveals  his  tireless  powers  of 
application.  As  Tennessee's  first  history,  it  will  always  be 
indispensible;  but  its  unique  and  distinctive  value  lies  in 
Haywood's  close  observation  and  his  minute  descriptions  of 
the  Tennessee  of  1823,  which  with  the  passing  years  have 
grown  increasingly  valuable  to  natural  scientists. 

James  W.  Patton. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina, 

Chapel  Hill. 
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The  Royal  Governors  of  Georgia,  1754-1775.  By  W.  W.  Abbot. 
(Unapel  Hill:  The  University  of  Morth  Carolina  Press,  lt>£>9. 
Pp.  1*8.  $5.00.) 

From  the  arrival  of  its  first  royal  governor  in  1754  until 
the  departure  of  its  last  one  in  17  /6,  Georgia  had  only  three 
representatives  of  the  Crown.  Each  made  a  contribution  to 
tiie  development  of  the  colony. 

John  Reynolds,  during  his  Drief  term,  successfully  initiated 
royal  government.  Except  for  this,  however,  Captain  Reyn- 
olds was  a  failure,  for  he  "never  came  down  from  the 
quarter-deck." 

Henry  Ellis,  who  succeeded  Capt.  Reynolds  in  1757,  was 
an  unusual  character.  Interested  in  science  and  enormously 
curious,  Ellis  indulged  in  deductions  and  conclusions  which 
were  always  logical,  beautifully  expressed,  but  usually 
wrong.  His  greatest  skill  was  as  a  diplomat,  with  both  colo- 
nists and  Indians.  He  made  friends  with  the  Creeks,  settled 
the  Bosomworth  affair,  and  kept  the  Assembly  in  line.  Tiring 
of  his  work  and  of  the  climate,  however,  he  asked  to  be 
relieved  of  his  post  in  1760. 

James  Wright  governed  Georgia  from  1760  to  1776  and 
for  two  more  years  during  the  British  occupation  of  Georgia. 
The  story  of  his  career  is  a  successful  one.  The  increase  in 
population,  growth  of  prosperity,  pacification  of  the  Indians, 
and  weathering  of  the  Stamp  Act  crisis,  attest  to  his  ability 
as  an  administrator  and  loyal  servant  of  the  Crown.  As  trou- 
bled times  deepened,  he  pleaded  first  for  adequate  troops  to 
maintain  order;  failing  to  receive  them  and  recognizing  that 
events  had  moved  beyond  their  use,  he  urged  constitutional 
changes  by  Parliament  which  would  grant  the  colonists  their 
desired  right  to  levy  their  own  taxes.  When  this  plea  likewise 
fell  on  deaf  ears,  he  sadly  watched  the  Liberty  Boys  organize 
an  extra-legal  government  and  seize  sovereignty  from  the 
hands  of  the  governor.  Revolution  arrived  in  Georgia  on  July 
4,  1776,  with  the  meeting  of  the  Provincial  Congress. 

As  the  author  aptly  demonstrates,  the  history  of  Georgia 
sums  up  in  twenty-five  years  the  development  of  colonial 
America  which  in  some  cases  covered  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years.  Especially  good  are  Mr.  Abbot's  introductory  chapter 
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on  "Material  Progress  and  Political  Revolution,  1754-1775," 
and  his  summary.  He  concludes,  "If  the  royal  governor 
helped  sow  the  seeds  of  rebellion,  it  was  not  because  he 
failed  but  because  he  succeeded  too  well/' 

The  book  is  excellently  written,  with  judicious  interpre- 
tation and  selection  of  details.  It  is  a  happy  addition  to  the 
bibliography  of  the  colonial  period. 

Sarah  McCulloh  Lemmon. 

Meredith  College, 

Raleigh. 


The  Whigs  of  Florida,  1845-1854.  By  Herbert  J.  Doherty,  Jr. 
(Gainesville:  University  of  Florida  Press,  1959.  University 
of  Florida  Monographs.  No.  1.  Pp.  73.  $2.00,  paper.) 

This  is  an  excellent  monograph.  Doherty  used  newspaper 
files  and  census  returns  extensively.  Apparently  compara- 
tively few  manuscripts  from  Florida  leaders  were  available. 
The  author  shows  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  recent  re- 
search of  the  period,  although  he  generally  cites  Allan  Nevins 
in  a  footnote  when  he  summarizes  major  national  develop- 
ments. Doherty  proves  that  there  was  at  least  a  difference  of 
degree  in  the  parties  of  that  era. 

The  book  shows  that  during  territorial  days  the  Whigs 
were  a  "clique"  dominated  by  the  big  landed  interests  and 
were  characterized  by  "behind-the-scenes  manipulation." 
They  chartered  banks  for  their  own  benefit,  but  failures 
tended  to  discredit  the  Whigs  and  their  institutions.  As 
Florida  was  becoming  a  State,  David  Levy  Yulee  led  the 
Democrats  to  victory,  won  the  single  house  seat,  and  then 
resigned  to  accept  a  Senate  post.  Edward  C.  Cabell,  a  young 
Whig  politician,  sought  the  vacated  post  and  proved  himself 
"the  most  skilled  practical  politician"  in  Florida.  The  Whigs 
shifted  the  issue  from  banking  to  the  excess  of  Democratic 
partisanism.  When  Cabell  won  the  house  seat  in  1846  the 
fortunes  of  the  Whigs  began  to  climb.  In  1849  and  1850  they 
reached  the  height  of  their  power  promoting  "  'safe  and  sane' 
programs  of  conservatism  and  moderation." 
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Doherty  shows  how  the  Florida  Whigs  led  by  Cabell  and 
Governor  Thomas  Brown  fought  for  Union  and  compromise, 
but  the  action  of  Whigs  from  other  states  who  nominated 
Scott  put  them  in  an  impossible  position.  The  Democrats, 
shifting  from  a  stand  opposing  compromise  to  one  stating 
that  their  party  was  the  only  national  party  supporting  the 
compromise,  reaped  the  rewards. 

More  studies  of  this  type  need  to  be  done. 

William  S.  Hoffmann. 

Appalachian  State  Teachers  College, 

Boone. 


The  Confederacy:  A  Symphonic  Outdoor  Drama  Based  on  the 
Life  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee.  By  Paul  Green.  (New  York: 
Samuel  French.  1959.  Pp.  123.  $1.50.) 

This  recently  published  play,  now  in  its  second  season  at 
Virginia  Beach,  is  one  of  five  outdoor  historical  dramas  by 
Paul  Green  being  produced  this  summer.  Even  without  the 
music  which  enriches  immeasurably  the  production  of  a  sym- 
phonic drama,  a  reading  of  The  Confederacy  proves  that  it  is 
of  the  high  quality  to  be  expected  from  Paul  Green. 

Except  for  an  opening  scene  in  Washington,  the  action 
takes  place  in  Virginia—in  Arlington,  Richmond,  the  battle- 
fields, the  northern  and  southern  camps,  a  field  hospital- 
settings  which  promise  a  fairly  trite  situation.  So  do  many  of 
the  characters— two  northern  lovers  of  two  southern  girls,  two 
southern  lovers  of  one  northern  girl,  aristocratic  matrons 
devoted  to  the  Confederacy,  faithful  slaves— all  of  these 
suggest  moonlight  and  magnolias.  Yet  the  sentiment  never 
quite  sinks  into  sentimentality. 

The  pathetic  moments  in  the  play  when  lovers  are  parted 
by  death,  and  the  tense  spectacular  scenes  as  the  tide  of 
battle  turns  are  relieved  and  emphasized  by  touches  of 
humor.  A  suggestion  of  Falstaff  is  evident  in  the  comic  dis- 
may of  Buck  Macintosh— coon  hunter  and  trapper  who  has 
come  to  help  General  Lee  "sharpshoot  at  them  Yankees"— 
when  a  bullet  breaks  the  jug  he  is  just  lifting  to  his  lips. 
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The  romance,  the  pathos,  the  spectacle,  the  humor  all 
serve  as  a  background  for  the  magnificent  figure  of  Lee.  We 
see  the  agony  of  conflicting  loyalties  which  precedes  his  deci- 
sion to  resign  his  position  as  a  colonel  in  the  Army  of  the 
United  States.  We  see  the  tender  husband,  the  loving  father, 
the  general  worshipped  by  his  men.  We  see  the  military 
strategy  which  made  him  a  foe  to  be  feared— and  admired. 

As  the  grimly  bitter  struggle  proceeds,  Lee  never  loses  the 
idealism  which  is  the  basis  of  his  every  attitude  and  action. 
The  author  pictures  him  in  a  conference  with  Davis, 
Stephens,  and  Benjamin  in  which  the  general  towers  above 
these  three  in  statesmanship.  Lee  has  freed  his  own  slaves 
and  urges  that  the  Confederacy  plan  for  the  emancipation  of 
all  slaves,  beginning  with  an  offer  to  free  all  men  who  would 
volunteer  to  serve  in  the  Confederate  Army,  which  is  in  des- 
perate need  of  recruits.  When  Benjamin  objects  that  the  plan 
is  impractical,  Lee  answers  in  words  which  embody  a  uni- 
versal truth. 

So  it  is  in  men's  history  when  they  are  challenged  to  some  new 
and  right  course  of  action  they  cry  out — impractical,  impractical ! 
And  thus  they  remain  in  bondage  to  their  prejudices  Gentlemen, 
nothing  is  more  practical  than  doing  one's  duty.  And  it  is  our 
duty  to  do  this. 

The  military  task  of  the  general  is  finished  with  the  sur- 
render of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  to  Grant  at  Appo- 
mattox Courthouse.  The  beginning  of  the  reconstructive  work 
of  the  hero  is  shown  in  the  last  scene  as  Lee  assumes  the 
presidency  of  a  small  college.  The  future  is  bright  with 
promise  as  he  stands  between  the  white  columns  on  the 
portico  of  the  college  hall,  Bible  in  hand,  and  speaks  to  the 
little  gathering  of  students  and  citizens. 

Let  us  put  aside  all  hate  and  bitterness  from  our  hearts.  From 
this  Good  Book,  from  other  good  books,  and  from  the  wisdom 
of  our  fathers  we  shall  learn  the  truth  as  it  is  written.  And  as 
we  learn — and  as  we  work,  we  shall  the  more  certainly  rebuild 
our  country — righteous  and  strong.  In  the  words  of  the  lamented 
president,  let  us — bind  up  the  nation's  wounds,  care  for  him  who 
shall  have  borne  the  battle  and  for  his  widow  and  orphan — and 
do  all  which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a  just  and  lasting  peace 
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among  ourselves  and  with  all  nations.  .  .  And  now  with  lifted 
hearts  let  us  turn  to  our  duty ! 

Mary  Lynch  Johnson. 

Meredith  College, 

Raleigh. 


A  Life  for  the  Confederacy  as  Recorded  in  the  Pocket  Diaries 
of  Pvt.  Robert  A.  Moore,  Co.  G.,  17th  Mississippi  Regiment, 
Confederate  Guards,  Holly  Springs,  Mississippi.  By  Robert 
A.  Moore.  Edited  by  James  W.  Silver.  (Jackson,  Tennessee: 
McCowat-Mercer  Press,  1959.  Pp.  182.  $4.00.) 

The  diary  of  Robert  A.  Moore  begins  on  May  27,  1861,  at 
Corinth,  Mississippi,  and  ends  on  September  19,  1863,  at 
Ringgold,  Georgia.  On  September  20, 1863,  Moore  was  killed 
at  Chickamauga.  Although  a  Mississippian  Moore  fought  in 
Virginia  under  Longstreet  until  September,  1863.  His  regi- 
ment saw  as  much  hard  fighting  as  any  in  Lee's  army. 
Moore's  faithfuly  kept  record  is  thin  in  its  accounts  of  the 
numerous  battles  in  which  its  author  participated,  but  it  is 
filled  with  valuable  and  entertaining  incidents  of  the  every- 
day life  of  the  soldier. 

Private  Moore  was  a  close  observer  of  farm  land,  of  the 
weather,  and  of  southern  ladies.  A  remarkably  informed 
private,  he  constantly  presents  and  comments  upon  military 
developments  in  other  theaters.  In  the  1861  and  early  1862 
entries  he  remains  emotionally  detached.  Following  October, 
1862,  he  developed  spiritually  and  this  development  imparts 
a  new  tone  to  the  work.  The  diary  never  becomes  elegiac, 
however,  for  Moore  was  an  unquestioning  patriot  and  a  per- 
sonal optimist. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Moore's  narrative  is  fractured. 
The  section  between  March  17  and  October,  1862,  has  been 
lost,  thereby  depriving  the  reader  of  Moore's  account  of  the 
Seven  Days  and  the  Maryland  campaign. 

Editor  Silver  has  enhanced  the  diary  by  a  bountiful  use  of 
illustrations.  Of  particular  value  are  the  photographs  of 
Moore's  comrades  and  family.  To  satisfy  those  interested  in 
the  other  individuals  who  made  up  the  17th  Mississippi,  an 
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Appendix  has  been  added  which  gives  their  vital  statistics 
and  their  fate.  The  editor  has  also  provided  ample  content 
footnotes  which  make  the  obscure  intelligible  and  which 
amplify  some  of  Moore's  laconic  remarks. 

For  those  interested  in  the  lowest  echelon  of  Lee's  army 
Robert  A.  Moore's  diary,  with  its  beautiful  simplicity  of 
language,  will  be  rewarding.  For  those  interested  in  a  man's 
development  in  the  matrix  of  war  this  diary  will  have  appeal. 

Nathaniel  C.  Hughes,  Jr. 

Webb  School, 

Bell  Buckle,  Tennessee. 


General  Stand  Watie's  Confederate  Indians.  By  Frank  Cunning- 
ham. (San  Antonio:  The  Naylor  Company.  Pp.  xiv,  242. 
Foreword,   illustrations,   bibliography,   and   index.   $5.00.) 

Here  the  two  most  fascinating  subjects  of  American  his- 
tory—the Confederacy  and  the  Indians— are  combined  in  a 
single  volume  and  the  result  can  scarcely  be  other  than 
happy. 

Frank  Cunningham  tells  with  all  its  gusto,  hard  riding, 
triumph,  and  heartbreak,  the  story  of  Stand  Watie's  Cherokee 
Brigade  that  fought  mightily  in  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  the 
present  Oklahoma,  under  Generals  Sterling  Price,  Thomas 
C.  Hindman,  Kirby  Smith,  and  other  commanders  of  the 
Trans-Mississippi  Department,  and  when  no  superior  officer 
was  available,  then  pell  mell  and  uncompromisingly  on  its 
own. 

The  author  has  filled  an  important  need  by  bringing 
together  for  the  first  time  the  comprehensive  story  of  these 
redskin  warriors  and  the  only  Indian  brigadier  general  of  the 
Confederacy.  They  fit  into  the  tradition  of  the  chilvarous 
southern  cavalry  rather  than  the  barbarities  so  often  asso- 
ciated (by  the  side  that  did  the  reporting,  at  least)  with 
earlier  Indian  warfare. 

Many  readers  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  Cherokee 
who  had  been  transported  from  the  Southern  Appalachians 
to  Indian  Territory  little  more  than  a  generation  before,  had 
become  slaveholders,  owners  of  big  plantations,  exponents 
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of  State  rights  and  thorough  southerners.  Their  magnanimity 
is  attested  by  the  manner  in  which  they  took  up  arms  along- 
side their  former  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Georgia  neighbors 
who  had  divested  them  of  their  patriarchial  lands  and  sent 
them  over  the  "trail  of  tears"  into  the  West. 

Some  Cherokee  sided  with  the  Federals,  to  be  sure,  and 
in  the  southwest  the  struggle  had  all  the  aspects  of  a  civil 
war.  But  the  author  tends  to  award  greater  dash  and  valor 
and  the  larger  store  of  his  own  admiration  to  Watie's  fleet 
Confederate  horsemen.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  when  obtaining 
a  closer  picture  of  the  Indian  character  under  stress,  this 
reviewer  finds  his  sentiments  stirred  by  this  great  people 
who,  when  they  had  a  cause,  gave  to  it  every  jot  of  energy 
and  devotion  they  possessed. 

The  author  offers  so  much  of  interest  and  value  that  it 
would  be  ungenerous  to  ferret  out  flaws,  but  one  or  two 
present  themselves  so  obviously  they  should  be  mentioned. 
The  reader  is  seriously  impeded  by  long,  solid  passages  of 
direct  quotes.  A  book  that  deals  with  a  fresh  field  could 
stand  annotation.  The  author  might  have  mentioned  in  pass- 
ing that  Watie's  were  not  the  only  Confederate  Indians,  since 
a  detachment  sprung  from  those  Cherokee  who  had  hid  in 
the  North  Carolina  coves  and  remained  behind  during  the 
migration,  served  in  Thomas's  Legion  in  the  Confederate 
Army. 

Still,  the  book  is  decidedly  on  the  plus  side.  By  developing 
this  obscure  phase  of  the  War  Between  the  States,  Dr.  Cun- 
ningham has  pointed  to  a  means  of  observing  profitably  the 
approaching  centennial.  If  writers,  instead  of  applying  a  new 
coating  of  adjectives  to  the  well  known  figures  and  cam- 
paigns of  the  war,  will  iourney  down  the  side  aisles  and  cast 
more  light  into  some  of  the  neglected  alcoves,  the  reader  of 
American  history  will  be  indebted.  Fresh  lines  of  research 
like  Cunningham's,  will  give  more  purpose  to  the  centennial 
than  sham  battles  or  choice  phrasing. 

Glenn  Tucker. 

Filibuster  Hill, 

Route  1, 

Flat  Rock. 
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Ben  Butler :  The  South  Called  Him  Beast !  By  Hans  L.  Tref  ousse. 
(New  York:  Twayne  Publishers.  1957.  Pp.  365.  $5.00.) 

The  career  of  Benjamin  Franklin  Butler— successful  law- 
yer, political  demagogue,  Republican  and  Democrat,  dele- 
gate who  stubbornly  voted  over  fifty  times  for  Jefferson 
Davis  in  the  Charleston  Democratic  Convention  of  1860, 
"apologist  for  slavery  in  1860  who  freed  runaways  by  declar- 
ing them  contraband  in  1861,"  Civil  War  political  general, 
Reconstruction  Radical  leader,  supporter  of  "pensions  for 
disabled  Confederate  soldiers"  in  1878,  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, humanitarian  and  reformer,  and  to  the  entire  South 
and  to  many  in  the  North  and  in  Europe  because  of  his 
actions  in  New  Orleans  a  "hideous  cross-eyed  beast"— is  one 
of  the  most  fascinating,  controversial,  and  little  known  men 
in  American  history.  Remembered  chiefly  today  for  his 
"Woman  Order"  No.  28  of  May  15,  1862,  and  his  order  No. 
70  of  June  5  of  the  same  year  ordering  the  execution  of 
William  B.  Mumbord,  he  probably  inspired  more  genuine 
hatred  during  his  lifetime  than  any  other  man  in  American 
public  life. 

Despite  his  actions  as  a  vitriolic  political  demagogue, 
generally  unsuccessful  political  general,  positive  and  progres- 
sive actions  as  an  humanitarian  and  reformer,  he  has  been 
"denied  immortality  ...  by  the  very  clamor  arising  out  of 
the  epoch-making  events  initiated  by  his  own  efforts."  His- 
torian Trefousse  has  succeeded  admirably  in  restoring  "Old 
Cock-eye,"  the  "bottled  curiosity  of  nature,"  "the  Great 
Fizzler,"  the  "patriot,  hero,  and  statesman,"  from  historical 
limbo  to  his  "rightful  place  in  the  drama  of  that  troubled  era." 

In  twenty-one  well-written  and  well-documented  chapters, 
Trefousse  sketches  or  reports  in  detail  Butler's  long  legal, 
political,  and  military  career.  Writing  generally  with  detach- 
ment, he  at  times  reveals  (as  do  most  persons  even  casually 
acquainted  with  Butler  and  his  career)  a  sneaking  admira- 
tion for  the  daring;,  flamboyant,  and  colorful  Radical.  The 
biography  is  a  distant  contribution  to  national  historical 
literature. 

Edwin  Adams  Davis. 

Louisiana  State  University, 

Baton  Rouge. 
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Seventeenth-Century  America:  Essays  in  Colonial  History. 
Edited  by  James  Morton  Smith.  (Chapel  Hill:  The  University 
of  North  Carolina  Press.  1959.  Pp.  xv,  238.  $5.00.) 

Between  April  7  and  12,  1957,  sixteen  scholars  participated 
in  a  series  of  working  conferences  on  seventeenth-century 
colonial  history.  The  symposium,  sponsored  by  the  Institute 
of  Early  American  History  and  Culture  in  Williamsburg,  was 
held  in  connection  with  the  350th  anniversary  of  the  James- 
town settlement.  Nine  of  the  participants  wrote  papers  which 
were  read  and  discussed  in  Williamsburg.  After  revision  in 
the  light  of  this  discussion  these  papers  have  now  been 
published. 

In  a  general  introduction  Editor  Smith  tells  us  that  no 
attempt  was  made  to  cover  the  whole  field,  nor  did  the 
authors  "formulate  among  themselves  a  coherent  and  mutu- 
ally acceptable  point  of  view  on  the  events  and  meaning  of 
the  seventeenth  century/' 

Oscar  Handlings  contribution,  "The  Significance  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century,"  was  delivered  as  a  public  lecture.  In 
it  he  shows  that  much  of  later  American  development  was  a 
direct  outgrowth  of  seventeenth-century  experience.  "The 
Moral  and  Legal  Justifications  for  Dispossessing  the  Indians" 
by  Wilcomb  E.  Washburn  studies  the  various  lines  of  reason- 
ing expressed  by  the  colonists  who  drove  the  Indian  from 
his  home.  We  see  how  suspicious  the  whites  became  of  every 
friendly  act  of  the  Indian.  Cases  of  Indian  resistance  to 
white  advances  occurring  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries  are  cited,  and  Washburn  brings  his  study  to  a  con- 
clusion with  an  account  of  the  recent  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion Act  which  allows  Indians  to  sue  the  United  States  for 
claims  based  on  aboriginal  Indian  titles.  In  a  related  paper, 
Nancy  Oestreich  Lurie  discusses  "Indian  Cultural  Adjust- 
ment to  European  Civilization." 

Mildred  Campbell's  contribution,  "Social  Origins  of  Some 
Early  Americans,"  is  based  in  part  on  newly  discovered  lists 
of  immigrants  from  Bristol  and  London.  She  concludes  that 
the  great  majority  of  indentured  immigrants  were  farmers 
or  skilled  workers  and  not  laborers.  Bernard  Bailyn  discusses 
"Politics  and  Social  Structure  in  Virginia"  and  shows,  among 
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other  things,  how  the  earliest  leaders  failed  to  maintain  their 
position  in  the  succeeding  generation.  The  later  great  names 
in  the  colony,  such  as  Bland,  Burwell,  Byrd,  Carter,  and  so 
on,  first  appeared  within  ten  years  of  1655.  While  they  had 
not  adventured  themselves  to  the  colony  earlier,  they  had 
had  financial  and  political  interest  in  Virginia.  They  did  not 
arrive  as  complete  strangers  to  the  country,  nor  did  they  have 
to  face  a  struggle  for  survival  as  did  the  earlier  settlers. 

In  "The  Anglican  Parish  in  Virginia,"  William  H.  Seiler 
points  out  how  necessity  brought  about  increased  secular 
responsibility  in  church  affairs  and  how  lay  authority 
increased  because  of  the  scarcity  of  ministers.  "The  Church 
in  New  England  Society"  by  Emil  Oberholzer,  Jr.,  deals  with 
the  Puritan  experiment,  and  in  this  study  the  author  points 
out  a  number  of  special  topics  which  need  careful  investi- 
gation. The  term  "Puritanism"  itself  needs  definition,  he  says. 
Philip  S.  Haffenden,  in  "The  Anglican  Church  in  Restoration 
Colonial  Policy,"  suggests  that  it  was  not  religious  toleration 
so  much  as  domestic  upheaval  which  prevented  Anglican 
domination  in  the  American  colonies.  Often  the  colonies 
sought  more  help  in  establishing  the  Church  than  the  home 
government  was  able  or  willing  to  give. 

Finally,  Richard  S.  Dunn  surveys  "Seventeenth-Century 
English  Historians  of  America."  In  their  writings  he  shows  us 
"a  growing  sense  of  distinction  between  the  colonial  and  his 
fellow  Englishman  at  home."  The  contrast  between  the  writ- 
ings of  Englishmen  at  home  and  those  of  the  colonists  is 
striking;  to  the  English  writer  the  colonies  were  mere  off- 
shoots of  English  economic  and  cultural  life.  The  colonial 
writer,  on  the  other  hand,  was  quick  to  note  differences  and 
a  "growing  loyaltv  to  localism"  began  to  mark  his  work. 
There  also  was  a  difference  to  be  seen  in  the  writings  of  the 
New  Englander  and  the  Virginian.  The  former  "wrote  his- 
tories of  Puritanism  rather  than  histories  of  America,"  while 
the  histories  of  the  latter  were  "a  reworking  of  the  second  and 
third  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Genesis." 

Each  of  the  contributors  to  this  volume  of  essays  is  a 
trained  historian  and  the  essays  themselves  bear  evidence  of 
long  and  devoted  research.  Many  new  points  are  made,  and 
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some  interpretations  of  earlier  writers  are  questioned  in  the 
light  of  new  evidence.  While  the  essays  are  well  written  and 
readable,  the  type  is  unusually  small.  Extensive  documen- 
tation identifies  sources  used  in  the  text  and  provides  addi- 
tional information  in  many  cases.  An  adequate  index  brings 
together  the  persons  and  subjects  discussed  by  the  various 
writers,  but  the  careful  reader  will  be  able  to  add  a  number 
of  Carolina  and  Carolina-related  references  which  do  not 
appear  in  the  index. 

William  S.  Powell. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina, 

Chapel  Hill. 
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General 


Mr.  Ralph  Philip  Hanes  of  Winston-Salem  was  appointed 
by  Governor  Luther  H.  Hodges  on  August  25  to  the  Execu- 
tive Board  of  the  Department  of  Archives  and  History.  Mr. 
Hanes  is  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Hanes  Dye  and 
Finishing  Company,  President  of  Central  Parking,  Inc.,  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Old  Salem,  Inc.,  and  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  the  Public  Library  of  Winston-Salem  and  For- 
syth County.  His  term  will  expire  March  31,  1963. 

The  North  Carolina  Literary  and  Historical  Association 
and  the  Western  North  Carolina  Historical  Association  held 
their  annual  joint  summer  regional  meeting  at  Blue  Ridge 
Assembly  on  July  24-25.  Participating  on  the  program  in  the 
order  of  their  appearance  were  the  following:  Dr.  Edwin  S. 
Dougherty  of  Boone,  Mrs.  W.  Burr  Allen  of  Asheville,  Dr. 
Edward  W.  Phifer  of  Morganton,  Dr.  D.  J.  Whitener  of 
Boone,  Mr.  Albert  McLean  of  Asheville,  and  Dr.  Christopher 
Crittenden  and  Mr.  W.  S.  Tarlton  of  Raleigh. 

The  Committee  on  the  Governor's  Portrait,  appointed  sev- 
eral months  ago,  has  recommended  Mr.  Albert  K.  Murray  of 
New  York  for  that  purpose.  Mr.  Murray  has  accepted  the 
commission  and  has  come  to  Raleigh  and  has  begun  painting 
the  portrait  of  Governor  Luther  H.  Hodges.  The  Committee 
consists  of  the  following  members:  Dr.  Robert  Lee  Humber 
of  Greenville,  Chairman;  Mr.  H.  Cloyd  Philpott  of  Lexington; 
Mr.  George  P.  Geoghegan,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  House  Hughey, 
and  Mr.  Charles  Stanford,  all  of  Raleigh. 

Directors  Office 

On  July  3  Dr.  Christopher  Crittenden  lectured  to  the  sixth 
annual  summer  Institute  on  Historical  and  Archival  Manage- 
ment sponsored  jointly  by  Radcliffe  College  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  History  of  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts. He  addressed  the  Travel  Council  of  North  Carolina 
at  Carolina  Beach  on  July  15  on  the  historic  sites  of  the  State 
and  discussed  the  possibility  of  arranging  planned  tours  in- 
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eluding  these  sites  throughout  North  Carolina.  The  Travel 
Council  unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  commending  the 
Department  of  Archives  and  History  for  its  historic  sites  pro- 
gram and  pledging  "...  full  support  to  the  bond  issue  for 
historical  restoration  in  the  election  to  be  called  by  the  Gov- 
ernor. .  .  ."  On  the  evening  of  July  17,  between  acts  of  "The 
Lost  Colony,"  at  the  Waterside  Theatre  on  Roanoke  Island, 
a  panel  symposium  was  conducted  on  the  subject,  "What 
Happened  to  the  Lost  Colony?"  Moderating  was  Mr.  David 
Stick  of  Kill  Devil  Hills;  members  of  the  panel  were  Profes- 
sor David  B.  Quinn,  a  British  historian  who  has  done  special 
research  in  the  field  of  the  beginnings  of  English  colonization 
in  America;  Mr.  William  S.  Powell  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  Library,  who  has  made  a  study  of  the  English  back- 
ground of  the  "Lost  Colonists";  and  Dr.  Christopher  Critten- 
den. The  panel  discussion  was  taped  and  recorded  and  a  few 
days  later  it  was  telecast  over  Station  WTAR-TV,  Norfolk, 
Virginia. 

On  Saturday  and  Sunday,  July  18-19,  there  were  on  exhibit 
at  the  Greensboro  Historical  Museum  a  large  number  of  items 
relating  to  Dolley  Madison  which  were  located  recently  in 
Pennsylvania.  These  had  been  brought  by  a  lawyer  and  an 
appraiser  of  an  estate  who  were  offering  them  for  sale.  The 
Dolley  Madison  Memorial  Association  held  a  meeting  at  the 
Museum  on  the  afternoon  of  July  19  and  made  a  contract  of 
purchase  for  these  articles.  Included  are  items  of  clothing, 
paintings,  the  only  known  photographs  of  Dolley  Madison 
(by  Matthew  Brady),  manuscripts  (many  with  the  signatures 
of  James  Madison  and  other  leading  figures  of  the  period), 
franked  postal  covers  (a  number  containing  the  autograph 
of  Dolley  Madison),  and  many  other  relics.  This  collection 
will  be  a  significant  acquisition  for  Guilford  County  and  the 
State  of  North  Carolina. 

Division  of  Archives  and  Manuscripts 

As  a  result  of  additional  appropriations  provided  for  by  the 
1959  General  Assembly,  the  Division  of  Archives  and  Manu- 
scripts has  been  reorganized  into  three  sections:  the  Archives 
Administration  Section,  which  will  have  physical  charge  of 
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the  Archives  and  the  processing  of  manuscripts  and  records 
transferred  to  the  Archives  (except  county  records);  the 
State  Records  Section,  formerly  known  as  Records  Manage- 
ment, which  will  continue  to  handle  the  inventorying,  sche- 
duling, storing,  and  microfilming  of  current  and  semi-current 
records  of  State  agencies;  and  the  new  County  Records  Sec- 
tion, which  will  handle  the  processing  of  all  local  records 
transferred  to  the  Archives,  inventory,  repair,  and  microfilm 
records  in  the  courthouses,  and  give  assistance  to  local  offi- 
cials in  their  records  problems.  Under  the  direction  of  the 
State  Archivist,  these  sections  will  be  headed  by  an  Archivist 
III,  Records  Center  Supervisor,  and  Public  Records  Exam- 
iner, respectively.  In  addition,  a  Newspaper  Microfilming 
Program  will  be  operated  as  a  part  of  the  Archives  Adminis- 
tration Section. 

New  personnel  in  the  Archives  Administration  Section  are 
Miss  Carole  Foote,  Stenographer  II;  Mr.  Thomas  G.  Britt, 
Archivist  II;  Mr.  Maurice  S.  Toler,  Archivist  I;  Mr.  Michael 
R.  Machesko  and  Mr.  James  Ray  Hocutt,  Clerks  II.  Mrs.  Eliz- 
abeth B.  Bailey  and  Mr.  Bobby  Lee  Horton,  Clerks  II,  have 
been  added  to  the  State  Records  Section  staff.  The  County 
Records  Section  consists  of  four  persons  transferred  from 
other  sections—  Rear  Admiral  A.  M.  Patterson  (ret.),  Public 
Records  Examiner;  Mrs.  Ruth  H.  Page,  Archivist  II;  Mrs. 
Robert  L.  Phillips,  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  J.  Hilbourn, 
Archivists  I;  and  six  new  employees:  Mr.  Charles  K.  Worsley 
and  Mr.  C.  Douglas  McCullough,  Archivists  I;  Miss  Delores 
Murray,  Mrs.  Lillie  H.  McCoy,  and  Mrs.  Ermine  B.  Hampton, 
Clerks  II;  and  Miss  Patricia  Brafford,  Stenographer  II. 

For  the  Division  of  Archives  and  Manuscripts  as  a  whole, 
the  size  of  the  staff  was  increased  from  18  to  34  and  the 
budget  was  increased  from  $85,000  in  1958-1959  to  $210,000 
in  1959-1960  and  $185,000  in  1960-1961. 

Work  has  already  begun  in  the  Wake  County  Courthouse 
by  Admiral  Patterson  and  two  Archivists.  First,  a  complete 
inventory  of  all  official  records  of  the  county  was  drawn  up, 
to  which  were  attached  schedules  approved  by  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  County  Records.  Next,  two  Model  "E"  micro- 
film cameras  were  set  up  in  the  courthouse  and  those  essential 
records  selected  for  security  copying  are  now  being  micro- 
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filmed.  Permanent  records  in  such  condition  that  normal 
handling  is  damaging  are  being  laminated  and  rebound  by 
the  Department.  Two  Clerks  II  are  employed  for  this  repair 
work.  The  remaining  five  employees  in  the  section  are  as- 
signed to  processing  county  records  already  in  the  Archives 
or  to  be  transferred  to  it.  Currently  records  from  Burke,  Hert- 
ford, and  Rowan  counties  are  being  processed. 

Messrs.  Britt  and  Machesko  are  assigned  to  the  newspaper 
microfilming  project  which  is  intended  to  place  on  microfilm 
all  available  issues  of  North  Carolina  newspapers  published 
through  the  Civil  War.  The  first  paper  chosen  for  filming  is 
the  Raleigh  Register,  published  from  1799  to  1886.  It  is  hoped 
that  positive  microfilm  copies  of  all  known  issues  of  this  paper 
will  be  available  for  institutions  and  individuals  before  the 
end  of  the  year.  Other  titles  will  be  selected  for  filming  with 
priority  being  given  to  those  papers  having  ( 1 )  most  value  to 
researchers,  ( 2 )  greatest  need  for  security  copying,  and  ( 3 ) 
most  complete  runs  of  issues.  An  effort  will  be  made  to  locate 
missing  issues  of  all  titles,  and  to  this  end  the  Department 
solicits  the  assistance  of  individuals  and  institutions  in  de- 
termining the  location  of  unknown  issues. 

In  the  State  Records  Section,  plans  were  made  for  the  con- 
version of  the  remainder  of  the  stacks  areas  of  the  Records 
Center  from  a  filing  cabinet  system  to  a  system  of  shelving 
and  corrugated  boxes.  The  new  system  will  facilitate  the  han- 
dling of  records  and  result  in  more  efficient  utilization  of 
space. 

During  the  quarter  ending  June  30,  a  total  of  967,747 
images  was  microfilmed  on  145  reels  for  ten  State  agencies. 
During  the  same  time,  1,226  cubic  feet  of  records  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  Records  Center  and  1,056  cubic  feet  were  re- 
moved. The  records  involved  in  this  turnover  were  from 
seventeen  different  agencies. 

Division  of  Historic  Sites 

On  June  26  Mr.  W.  S.  Tarlton,  Historic  Sites  Superin- 
tendent, spoke  on  the  historic  sites  program  to  the  Fayette- 
ville  Kiwanis  Club,  and  on  July  3  he  spoke  to  the  West  Ra- 
leigh Rotary  Club  on  the  same  subject.  On  July  8  he  visited 
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the  site  of  Fort  Butler  at  Murphy  (a  fort  used  in  1838  by 
Gen.  Winfield  Scott  for  collecting  the  Cherokee  for  the  re- 
moval to  Indian  Territory )  and  met  with  a  committee  of  local 
persons  interested  in  restoring  the  fort  to  discuss  prospects 
and  plans.  He  and  Mr.  Richard  W.  Sawyer,  Jr.,  represented 
the  Department  on  July  13  at  the  inspection  of  the  Aycock 
Birthplace  and  acceptance  of  the  project  from  the  contractor. 
Others  attending  were  Mr.  William  C.  Correll,  representing 
the  Department  of  Administration;  Dr.  David  J.  Rose,  Chair- 
man of  the  Aycock  Memorial  Commission;  and  Mr.  Dan 
MacMillan  and  Mr.  Mason  Hicks,  architects  for  the  restora- 
tion. On  July  29  he  met  with  a  Durham  committee,  including 
Mr.  R.  O.  Everett  and  Dr.  Lenox  Baker,  to  discuss  plans  for 
restoring  the  Bennett  House,  where  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston 
surrendered  his  Confederate  Army  to  Gen.  William  T.  Sher- 
man on  April  26,  1865.  On  August  13  Mr.  Tarlton  and  Mr. 

A.  L.  Honeycutt,  Jr.,  Historic  Site  Specialist  at  Alamance 
Battleground,  attended  the  annual  picnic  of  the  Alamance 
County  War  Mothers  held  at  the  Battleground.  Both  made 
brief  talks  about  the  Battleground  project.  Mr.  Howard 
White,  Chairman  of  the  Historical  Committee  of  the  Burling- 
ton Chamber  of  Commerce,  was  master  of  ceremonies.  On 
August  14  Mr.  Tarlton  attended  the  program  dedicating  the 
Restored  Tatum  Cabin  at  Boone  where  he  spoke  on  preserv- 
ing our  historical  heritage.  Dr.  D.  J.  Whitener  of  Boone,  Mrs. 

B.  W.  S tailings,  and  Dr.  I.  G.  Greer,  President  of  the  Southern 
Appalachian  Historical  Association,  were  among  others  who 
appeared  on  the  program.  Mr.  Tarlton  spoke  on  August  24 
to  the  Burlington  Rotary  Club  on  the  "North  Carolina  His- 
toric Sites  Program." 

The  Aycock  Birthplace  buildings  are  now  being  furnished 
in  the  period  of  the  1860's,  when  Governor  Charles  B.  Ay- 
cock was  a  boy,  and  the  grounds  are  being  developed.  Sun- 
day, November  1,  will  be  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of 
Aycock's  birth  and  a  program  dedicating  the  restored  birth- 
place is  planned.  Col.  William  T.  Joyner  of  Raleigh  will  make 
the  principal  address  and  Governor  Luther  H.  Hodges  will 
cut  the  ribbons  opening  the  restored  site.  The  program  is 
scheduled  to  begin  at  2:30  p.m.  Those  present  will  have  the 
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opportunity  to  see  the  restoration  and  refreshments  will  be 
served.  A  number  of  persons  have  made  donations  of  furni- 
ture and  other  items.  Among  these  donors  are  Mrs.  Iva  Ay- 
cock  Darden,  Mrs.  Frank  Peacock,  Mr.  Ben  Ay  cock,  and  the 
family  of  the  late  Mrs.  Wiley  Aycock,  all  of  Fremont,  and 
Miss  Flora  Hooks  of  Wilson.  Mr.  Richard  W.  Sawyer,  Jr.,  is 
Historic  Site  Specialist  for  the  Aycock  Restoration.  On 
June  16  Mr.  Sawyer  spoke  on  the  project  to  the  Goldsboro 
Rotary  Club  and  on  September  2  to  the  Fremont  Garden 
Club. 

At  Town  Creek  Indian  Mound  Historic  Site  near  Mt. 
Gilead  a  rich  concentration  of  early  Indian  burials,  with  pot- 
tery and  other  remains,  has  recently  been  excavated.  Archae- 
ology further  reveals  that  a  round  burial  house,  approximately 
thirty  feet  in  diameter,  sheltered  the  burials.  It  is  planned  to 
rebuild  this  house  in  replica  and  exhibit  the  original  burials 
recently  uncovered.  Mr.  David  S.  Phelps,  Historic  Site  Spe- 
cialist at  Town  Creek,  was  recently  elected  Editor  of  South- 
ern Indian  Studies,  scholarly  publication  of  the  Archaeologi- 
cal Society  of  North  Carolina,  and  The  Archaeological  Society 
Newsletter.  Mr.  Phelps  recently  completed  a  new  brochure, 
Town  Creek  Indian  Mound,  which  may  be  obtained  by  writ- 
ing Box  1881,  Raleigh. 

At  the  Old  Brunswick  Town  State  Historic  Site,  Mr.  Stanley 
A.  South,  Archaeologist,  is  in  the  process  of  digging  one  of  the 
major  house  sites  in  the  Colonial  town— a  house  lived  in  by 
William  Dry  and  later  by  other  prominent  citizens  in  pre- 
Revolutionary  times.  He  reports  finding  many  interesting  arti- 
facts of  the  period. 

Plans  and  specifications  for  a  Visitor  Center-Museum  for 
Alamance  Battleground  are  being  prepared  by  Cole  and 
Jones,  Raleigh  architects.  The  building  will  have  approxi- 
mately 2,100  square  feet  of  floor  space  and  will  house  exhibit 
rooms,  assembly  space  for  visitors,  and  working  space  for 
personnel  in  charge  of  the  project.  It  is  expected  that  con- 
struction of  the  building  will  commence  late  this  year.  A  well 
was  drilled  at  the  Battleground  this  summer  providing  water 
for  visitors  who  may  wish  to  picnic  at  the  site.  Mr.  A.  L. 
Honeycutt,  Jr.,  Site  Specialist,  has  completed  an  illustrated 
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brochure,  Alamance  Battleground  State  Historic  Site,  which 
presents  a  brief  history  of  this  battle,  fought  on  May  16, 1771. 
Copies  of  the  brochure  may  be  obtained  by  writing  Box  1881, 
Raleigh. 

Division  of  Museums 

A  new  exhibit  in  the  Hall  of  History  was  opened  on  July  9, 
displaying  twenty-six  oil  paintings  by  Mary  Lyde  Hicks 
Williams  which  have  been  loaned  by  Mr.  Virginius  Williams, 
son  of  the  artist.  Mr.  Williams  spoke  briefly  to  approximately 
100  invited  guests  after  which  Mrs.  Faison  M.  Hicks  and  Mrs. 
David  I.  Fort,  both  relatives  of  the  artist,  entertained  at  a 
coffee  hour  in  the  Portrait  Gallery.  The  artist  was  well  known 
as  a  portrait  painter  throughout  the  State.  This  collection 
depicts  plantation  scenes  which  were  painted  from  life.  Titles 
of  the  works  displayed  are  Edith,  Master  of  Culinary  Arts 
with  Aspic  Salad,  Julia  Faison  with  Bouquet  of  Cotton,  Show- 
ing Both  Blossoms  and  Lint,  Quilting  Party,  Picking  Straw- 
berries, The  Laborer's  Refreshment,  Seeding  and  Carding 
Cotton,  Gathering  Broom  Straw,  Maggie,  Milk  Churning, 
Ironing  Scene  before  a  Log  Fire,  Preparing  a  Summer  Vege- 
table Dinner,  Catching  Turpentine  and  Other  Products,  Mary 
Lyde  Faison  in  Pensive  Mood,  Child  Asleep  in  Lap  of  Nurse, 
Weighing  Cotton,  Woman  with  Collard  Leaf  to  Cure  Head- 
ache, Log  Cabin  Yard  Scene,  Corn  Shucking  in  Solitude, 
Ernestine,  Butler  with  Fruit  Bowl,  Pipe  Smoking  Man,  Corn 
Shucking  in  the  Moonlight,  Cradle  Nursing  Scene,  Cotton 
Picking,  and  Peacock  Broom  in  a  Table  Scene.  Also  displayed 
on  loan  are  a  number  of  items  used  in  the  paintings  repre- 
sentative of  a  by-gone  era  such  as  a  peacock  fan,  a  custard 
set,  a  luster  pitcher,  a  caster  set,  and  two  miniatures. 

Mr.  Norman  C.  Larson,  Education  Curator  for  the  Hall  of 
History,  and  Mr.  Carl  F.  Cannon,  Jr.,  Researcher  for  the  His- 
toric Sites  Division,  attended  a  six-week  Seminar  for  Histori- 
cal Administrators  from  June  14  to  July  24  in  Williamsburg, 
Virginia.  The  course,  sponsored  jointly  by  the  National  Trust 
for  Historic  Preservation  and  Colonial  Williamsburg,  Inc., 
was  designed  to  train  persons  for  more  effective  work  in  the 
fields  of  historical  administration,  museums,  societies,  houses, 
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and  the  like.  Seventeen  students  from  throughout  the  United 
States  attended. 

Mrs.  Joye  E.  Jordan  accompanied  Mr.  Richard  W.  Sawyer, 
Jr.,  Historic  Site  Specialist  at  the  Charles  B.  Aycock  Birth- 
place State  Historic  Site,  to  the  birthplace  restoration  on 
August  17  to  inspect  furnishings  to  be  used  in  the  Aycock 
house.  On  August  20  Mrs.  Jordan,  Mr.  Samuel  P.  Townsend, 
and  Mr.  John  D.  Ellington  visited  Moores  Creek  National 
Military  Park  to  study  exhibit  techniques. 

Mrs.  Jordan  met  with  representatives  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  on  August  12  to  discuss  plans  for  a  "Hall 
of  Fame"  project  to  be  sponsored  by  the  agriculture  group. 
She  and  Mr.  Ben  F.  Williams  of  the  State  Art  Museum  are 
conducting  a  survey  at  the  request  of  Governor  Luther  H. 
Hodges  to  list  all  of  the  paintings  of  the  various  State  depart- 
ments and  agencies  on  and  near  Capitol  Square,  including 
the  Governor's  Mansion.  When  the  survey  is  completed,  rec- 
ommendations will  be  made  relative  to  the  needs  for  restora- 
tion of  the  paintings. 

To  be  completed  by  early  fall  is  the  Hall  of  History's 
Raleigh  Room,  which  will  contain  exhibits  pertaining  to  the 
founding  and  development  of  Raleigh  as  the  Capital  of  North 
Carolina.  Materials  on  display  will  include  pieces  of  marble 
from  the  original  Canova  Statue  of  George  Washington,  an 
exhibit  on  Andrew  Johnson,  and  a  collection  of  photographs 
showing  Raleigh  at  the  present  time  and  as  it  was  some  fifty 
years  ago. 

Miss  Bobbie  Sue  Ridge  and  Mr.  Samuel  Perry  Townsend 
have  joined  the  staff  of  the  Hall  of  History  as  Museum  Cura- 
tors I.  Miss  Ridge,  from  South  Boston,  Virginia,  will  assist 
in  the  educational  program,  and  Mr.  Townsend,  of  Raleigh, 
will  work  with  exhibits. 

Dr.  David  G.  Mearns,  an  Assistant  Librarian  in  the  Library 
of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C,  came  to  Raleigh  on  Au- 
gust 21  to  receive,  on  the  library's  behalf,  tape-recordings  of 
voices  of  some  of  the  oldest  people  of  North  Carolina.  Gov- 
ernor Luther  H.  Hodges;  Mr.  William  S.  Powell,  Head  of  the 
North  Carolina  Collection,  University  of  North  Carolina, 
Chapel  Hill;  and  Dr.  R.  H.  Dovenmuehle  of  the  Duke  Uni- 
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versity  Regional  Center  for  the  Study  of  the  Aging,  Duke 
University,  also  received  copies  of  the  recordings  and  a  set  of 
color  slides  of  the  persons  interviewed.  Mrs.  Joye  E.  Jordan 
and  Mr.  Norman  Larson,  both  of  the  Hall  of  History,  super- 
vised the  recordings  which  were  made  possible  through  a 
grant  from  the  Allstate  Insurance  Company  to  the  State 
Department  of  Archives  and  History.  A  special  guest  at  the 
presentation  ceremony  was  99-year  old  Billy  Lowery,  a  Pem- 
broke Indian,  who  was  one  of  the  Tar  Heels  whose  voices 
were  recorded.  Mr.  Richard  Walser,  President  of  the  North 
Carolina  Literary  and  Historical  Association,  accepted  a  cash 
gift  for  the  Association  from  Mr.  Nevin  Rice,  Regional  Man- 
ager of  Allstate.  Dr.  Crittenden  acted  as  master  of  cere- 
monies. 

Division  of  Publications 

On  May  13  Mr.  D.  L.  Corbitt,  Head  of  the  Division  of 
Publications,  represented  the  Department  at  a  meeting  in 
Raleigh  sponsored  by  the  North  Carolina  State  Library.  The 
meeting  was  held  to  discuss  inter-agency  co-operation  and 
the  group  attending  accepted  the  following  objectives: 

1.  To  provide  information  about  (a)  the  objectives  of  each 
agency,  (b)  the  methods  used  to  reach  objectives  in 
working  with  local  clientele  and  in  the  in-service  train- 
ing of  agency  staff,  and  (c)  the  resources  of  each 
agency. 

2.  To  develop  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  total  needs 
and  resources  of  the  State. 

3.  To  exchange  information  and  ideas  about  mutual  prob- 
lems. 

4.  To  make  use  of  each  other's  resources  and  avoid  un- 
necessary duplication  of  efforts. 

5.  To  provide,  where  possible,  co-operative  programs  for 
clientele. 

It  was  decided  that  a  handbook  or  guide  to  the  resources 
and  services  of  the  various  State  agencies  was  an  essential 
undertaking.  A  second  meeting  was  held  on  June  10  to  select 
a  committee  for  the  project  and  to  work  out  further  details 
for  the  directory  of  North  Carolina  agencies. 
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Miss  Annie  Doris  Critcher  of  Oxford  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Division  of  Publications  on  July  1  as  a  Typist-Clerk  II.  She 
attended  East  Carolina  College  and  was  formerly  employed 
by  the  Granville  County  Welfare  Department. 

Colleges  and  Universities 

Dr.  Fletcher  M.  Green,  Chairman  of  the  Department  of 
History  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  announces  the 
following  new  appointments:  Dr.  James  Farnell  as  Acting 
Assistant  Professor  for  1959-1960;  Mr.  John  K.  Nelson,  Ph.D. 
candidate  at  Northwestern  University,  as  Instructor  in  His- 
tory; and  Dr.  Gustavus  Williamson  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  as  Research  Associate  in  the  study  of  Business 
History.  He  was  formerly  an  Assistant  Professor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina  and  Amherst  College. 

Dr.  Paul  Murray,  Head  of  the  Social  Studies  Department 
at  East  Carolina  College,  announces  the  following  appointees 
in  history  for  the  year  1959-1960;  Dr.  John  C.  Ellen,  formerly 
teaching  fellow  at  the  University  of  South  Carolina;  Dr. 
Robert  W.  Williams,  Jr.,  who  taught  last  at  Lamar  State 
College  of  Technology,  Beaumont,  Texas;  Dr.  Horton  W. 
Emerson,  formerly  of  Piedmont  College,  Demorest,  Georgia; 
and  Dr.  Albert  L.  Diket,  who  taught  last  at  Stephen  F.  Austin 
State  College,  Nacogdoches,  Texas. 

Dr.  Rosser  H.  Taylor,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Social 
Sciences  at  Western  Carolina  College,  announces  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Harold  L.  Bell,  who  recently  received  his 
M.A.  degree  from  Vanderbilt  University,  as  Instructor  in 
History. 

Dr.  Lillian  P.  Wallace,  Head  of  the  Department  of  History 
at  Meredith  College,  attended  a  course  on  the  Far  East  at 
Duke  University  during  the  summer  on  a  grant-in-aid  from 
the  College.  Dr.  Wallace  is  co-editor  with  Dr.  William  C. 
Askew  of  Power,  Public  Opinion,  and  Diplomacy:  Essays  in 
Honor  of  Eber  Malcolm  Carroll,  which  was  recently  released 
by  Duke  University  Press.  Her  essay  in  the  book  was  "Pius 
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IX  and  Lord  Palmerston,  1846-1849."  Dr.  Alice  B.  Keith 
studied  southern  literature,  1900-1950,  during  the  summer  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  on  a  grant-in-aid  from  the 
College. 

Dr.  H.  H.  Cunningham,  Dean  of  Elon  College,  was  guest 
speaker  on  May  14  at  the  meeting  in  Boone  of  the  Appala- 
chian State  Teachers  College  Chapter  of  Pi  Gamma  Mu, 
National  Social  Science  Honor  Society.  He  also  attended  the 
thirteenth  national  convention  of  Pi  Gamma  Mu  in  Denver, 
Colorado,  June  20-21,  and  participated  there  in  a  panel  dis- 
cussion on  the  Society's  activities  throughout  the  nation.  Dr. 
Cunningham  is  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  Atlantic  Region  of  the 
Society.  On  July  24  he  gave  the  graduation  address  at  Fort 
Sam  Houston,  San  Antonio,  Texas,  to  618  officers  in  the  Army 
Medical  Service  School,  Brooke  Army  Medical  Center. 

County  and  Local  Groups 

Mr.  George  Ross  of  Jackson  Springs,  President  of  the  Moore 
County  Historical  Association,  was  the  principal  speaker  at 
a  special  dinner  meeting  of  the  Harnett  County  Historical 
Society  on  June  23.  The  group  met  on  the  Campbell  College 
Campus  with  Dr.  Leslie  H.  Campbell,  President  of  the  Har- 
nett Society,  presiding.  Mr.  Henderson  Steele,  Editor  of  the 
Harnett  County  News,  introduced  the  speaker.  Other  persons 
who  were  on  the  program  included  Mr.  Malcolm  Fowler  and 
Mr.  J.  Shepard  Bryan,  who  gave  memorial  tributes  to  Leon 
McDonald  and  I.  R.  Williams. 

Miss  Lois  Byrd,  Associate  Secretary,  introduced  officers 
and  guests,  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Thornton  read  in  tribute  the  roster 
of  recently  deceased  members.  The  president  announced  that 
the  Society  would  attempt  to  secure  1,000  members  during  a 
fall  campaign,  The  Harnett  Society  has  more  than  500  mem- 
bers at  present. 

The  first  Annual  Report  of  Perquimans  County  Historical 
Society,  June,  1958-1959,  has  been  published  and  distributed. 
It  contains  a  list  of  officers,  with  Capt.  Nathaniel  Fulford  as 
President;  the  final  reports  of  various  committees;  the  plans 
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and  objectives  of  the  Society  in  the  future;  excerpts  from  let- 
ters of  two  descendants  of  George  Durant;  and  a  roster  of 
the  156  members  of  the  historical  group.  A  treasurer's  report 
and  a  picture  of  a  painting  of  Eagle  Tavern,  Hertford,  com- 
plete the  booklet. 

The  summer  meeting  of  the  Rockingham  County  Historical 
Society  was  held  on  June  26  in  the  Community  Center  near 
Wentworth.  Mr.  Lawrence  Watt,  Secretary,  gave  an  informal 
talk  on  "Some  Materials  for  our  County  History." 

The  fifth  annual  Early  American  Moravian  Music  Festival 
with  Dr.  Thor  Johnson  as  Music  Director  was  held  June  22 
through  June  28  at  Salem  College,  Winston-Salem.  Four  of 
the  five  concerts  particularly  honored  the  following  persons: 
James  A.  Gray  (1889-1952)  and  Pauline  Bahnson  Gray 
(1891-1955);  Dorothy  Fry  Honeycutt  (1890-1958);  H.  A. 
Shirley  (1865-1928);  and  Dr.  Bernard  J.  Pfohl  (1866-  ). 
In  addition  to  the  five  free  concerts,  fourteen  tuition  seminars 
were  held,  and  Columbia  Records,  Inc.,  recorded  much  of  the 
music  presented. 

Chapter  Five  of  "The  Roanoke-Chowan  Story"  which  is 
being  published  serially  in  The  Daily  Roanoke-Chowan 
News,  has  been  received  by  the  Department.  This  chapter 
deals  with  the  Chowanoke  Indian  Nation  and  is  illustrated 
with  facsimile  drawings  after  those  of  John  White. 

The  Gaston  County  Historical  Bulletin,  official  organ  of 
The  Gaston  County  Historical  Society,  for  July,  1959,  includ- 
ed the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  on  old  homes  in  Gaston  Coun- 
ty. The  Jesse  Holland  home  in  Dallas  built  in  1848  is  featured 
in  this  issue.  Other  items  are  an  article  on  cemetery  records, 
a  continuation  of  the  article  on  how  Gaston  County  got  its 
name,  a  complete  listing  of  the  membership  of  the  Society,  a 
notice  on  the  availability  of  The  Genealogy  of  Peter  Hoyle 
and  His  Descendants,  and  an  article  on  the  diary  of  Jim 
Parker  of  Black  Mountain.  Mr.  Percy  H.  Roberts  of  Mount 
Holly  was  principal  speaker  on  the  program  of  the  Gaston 
Society  which  met  on  June  6  in  Belmont. 
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The  fourth  annual  Grandfather  Mountain  Games  and 
Gathering  of  the  Scottish  Clans  was  held  on  July  12  at  Mac- 
Rae  Meadows  near  Linville.  On  July  11  a  "Ceilidh,"  or  com- 
munity party,  was  held  at  Eseeola  Lodge  in  Linville  with 
exhibitions  of  both  Highland  dancing  and  Scottish  country 
dancing.  Music  was  presented  by  visiting  bagpipers.  Tradi- 
tional songs  and  "music  hair'  songs  were  sung  by  the  group 
attending.  Mr.  Hughston  McBain  of  Chicago,  the  MacBean 
of  MacBean  (World  Chief  of  the  Clan  MacBean),  was  guest 
of  honor.  Worship  service  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Hubert  L. 
Black  of  Fayetteville,  a  native  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  and 
Miss  Marilyn  Zschau  of  Raleigh  was  soloist.  Mr.  Norman 
Cordon  served  as  Director  of  Music;  Mr.  Donald  MacDonald, 
Toshachdeor  of  the  Clan  Donald  Society,  Carolinas  Branch, 
served  as  President  of  Games;  and  Mr.  Charlie  "Choo  Choo" 
Justice  served  as  Honorary  Chairman  of  Athletic  Events. 
Prizes  were  awarded  winners  in  Highland  dancing,  including 
a  special  medal,  the  Flora  MacDonald  Gold  Award;  in  piping, 
for  both  professionals  and  amateurs;  and  in  athletics  in  track 
and  field  events.  This  annual  event  is  sponsored  by  a  number 
of  Scottish  Clans  in  America,  the  North  Carolina  Folklore 
Society,  and  the  St.  Andrew's  Societies  of  Charleston,  S.  C, 
and  Savannah,  Ga. 

The  quarterly  meeting  and  the  fourth  annual  watermelon- 
cutting  of  the  Carteret  County  Historical  Society  was  held  on 
July  25  at  the  Ennett  Cottage,  Cedar  Point,  with  Mr.  F.  C. 
Salisbury,  President,  presiding.  Mr.  M.  L.  Simmons  of  New- 
port, owner  of  a  rare  Bible  known  as  the  "Breeches  Bible," 
offered  the  book  for  exhibition  when  a  suitable  display  space 
could  be  arranged. 

Mrs.  John  S.  Gibson  of  Cedar  Point  presented  a  paper  on 
White  Oak  township,  the  largest  in  Carteret  County  with  the 
least  population  per  square  mile.  White  Oak  township  has 
two  points  of  interest,  according  to  Mrs.  Gibson— the  Hadnot 
Creek  Primitive  Baptist  Church,  the  oldest  church  in  the 
county,  and  the  Jabez  Weeks  Memorial,  claimed  to  be  the 
only  memorial  in  the  United  States  erected  to  a  pine  tree. 

Mr.  Van  Potter,  Miss  Amy  Muse,  and  Mrs.  D.  F.  Merrill 
were  appointed  a  nominating  committee  to  present  a  slate  of 
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officers  to  be  voted  on  at  the  October  meeting.  Forty-five 
members  and  guests  attended  this  meeting,  which  marked  the 
end  of  the  fifth  year  of  the  society. 

The  Pitt  County  Historical  Society  met  on  July  30  at  the 
Woman's  Club  in  Greenville.  Miss  Venetia  Cox,  a  native  of 
Greenville,  spoke  to  the  group  on  her  work  in  educational 
missions  for  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  China.  She 
served  33  years  as  a  missionary  before  accepting  an  invitation 
to  establish  a  school  program  in  Hong  Kong  in  1956.  Mr. 
J.  L.  Jackson  of  Raleigh,  octogenarian  charter  member  of 
the  group,  spoke  at  the  meeting  and  Judge  Dink  James  talked 
briefly  on  Governor  Thomas  J.  Jarvis'  contributions  to  educa- 
tion. Miss  Tabitha  DeVisconti,  Secretary,  presented  a  froe  to 
the  Sheppard  Memorial  Library  for  its  historical  museum  sec- 
tion. Mr.  James  W.  Butler  and  Dr.  J.  D.  Messick  are  new 
members,  bringing  the  total  to  more  than  100.  The  group 
also  discussed  plans  for  the  bicentennial  celebration  of  the 
founding  of  Pitt  County. 

Miscellaneous 

Dr.  Karl  S.  Betts,  Executive  Director  of  the  Civil  War 
Centennial  Commission,  announces  a  nationwide  search  for 
descendants  of  the  original  winner  of  the  Medal  of  Honor, 
first  decoration  formally  authorized  by  the  American  Govern- 
ment. Two  of  the  initial  winners  were  North  Carolinians- 
William  J.  Franks,  Seaman;  and  James  Stoddard,  Seaman. 
Tribute  will  be  paid  the  memory  of  the  recipients  in  a  special 
commemorative  ceremony  at  the  Washington  Cathedral  at 
some  date,  yet  unannounced,  during  the  centennial  years. 
Persons  are  requested  to  search  attics  and  trunks  as  well  as 
family  collections  to  establish  evidence  of  connection  with 
a  recipient.  Descendants  will  be  invited  to  participate  in  the 
commemorative  program.  If  possible  the  medals  uncovered  in 
the  search  will  be  displayed  at  the  Cathedral.  The  Commis- 
sion address  is  700  Jackson  Place,  N.  W.,  Washington  25, 
D.  C. 
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The  Department  has  received  copies  of  two  styles  of  Bur- 
tons Genealogical  Wheel  from  Mrs.  J.  M.  Jones  of  Edenton. 
The  charts  are  designed  for  use  in  recording  ten  direct  gen- 
erations of  a  family's  lineage,  covering  a  period  of  more  than 
three  hundred  years.  There  is  ample  space  for  names,  births, 
marriages,  deaths,  and  other  data.  A  price  list  may  be  obtain- 
ed from  Burton's  Genealogical  Wheel,  Box  43,  Edenton. 

The  Loyola  University  History  Department  has  established 
an  annual  National  Master's  Essay  Competition,  the  William 
P.  Lyons  Award,  beginning  with  the  academic  year  1959- 
1960. 

A  committee  of  scholars  will  judge  these  essays  submitted 
in  manuscript  form  from  those  who  have  merited  M.A.  de- 
grees in  history  during  1959-1960.  With  the  co-operation  of 
the  Loyola  University  Press,  the  department  will  publish  the 
selected  essay  as  a  contribution  to  the  study  of  the  master's 
essay  in  American  universities.  The  closing  date  for  submis- 
sion of  manuscripts  is  July  15,  1960.  For  full  details  write 
Dr.  Edward  T.  Gargan,  Department  of  History,  Loyola  Uni- 
versity, 6525  Sheridan  Road,  Chicago  26,  Illinois. 

Mr.  Bowman  Gray,  President  of  the  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco 
Company,  Winston-Salem,  announces  that  Dr.  Nannie  Mae 
Tilley  has  accepted  an  invitation  to  undertake  the  preparation 
of  a  history  of  the  84-year-old  Reynolds  Company.  She  is  the 
author  of  The  Bright  Tobacco  Industry,  1860-1929,  and  will 
come  to  Winston-Salem  on  September  1  from  Del  Mar  Col- 
lege, Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  where  she  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Department  of  History.  For  eight  years  she  was  Head 
of  the  Department  of  History  of  East  Texas  State  College, 
Commerce. 

Books  received  for  review  during  the  quarter  are:  Paul 
Green,  The  Confederacy:  A  Symphonic  Outdoor  Drama  Based 
on  the  Life  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee  (New  York:  Samuel 
French,  1959);  Manly  Wade  Wellman,  They  Took  Their 
Stand:  The  Founders  of  the  Confederacy  (New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  1959);  H.  F.  Seawell,  Jr.,  Sir  Walter:  The 
Earl  of  Chatham,  or  Call  Your  Next  Case  (Charlotte:  Heri- 
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tage  House,  1959);  Rufus  Cole,  Human  History:  The  Seven- 
teenth Century  and  the  Stuart  Family  (Freeport,  Maine:  The 
Bond  Wheelwright  Company,  two  volumes,  1959);  Edwin 
Adams  Davis,  Louisiana:  The  Pelican  State  (Baton  Rouge: 
Louisiana  State  University  Press,  1959);  Louis  D.  Rubin 
(ed.),  Teach  the  Freeman:  The  Correspondence  of  Ruther- 
ford B.  Hayes  and  the  Slater  Fund  for  Negro  Education, 
1881-1887  (Baton  Rouge:  Louisiana  State  University  Press, 
1959 ) ;  Nora  M.  Davis,  Military  and  Naval  Operations  in  South 
Carolina,  1860-1865:  A  Chronological  List,  with  References 
to  Sources  of  Further  Information  (Columbia:  South  Caro- 
lina Archives  Department  for  the  South  Carolina  Confederate 
War  Centennial  Commission,  1959);  E.  Merton  Coulter 
(ed.),  The  Journal  of  William  Stephens,  1743-1745,  Volume 
II  (Athens:  University  of  Georgia  Press,  Wormsloe  Founda- 
tion Publications,  Number  Three,  1959);  Edmund  S.  Morgan 
(ed.),  Prologue  to  Revolution:  Sources  and  Documents  on  the 
Stamp  Act  Crisis,  1764-1766  (Chapel  Hill:  The  University 
of  North  Carolina  Press,  Published  for  The  Institute  of  Early 
American  History  and  Culture  at  Williamsburg,  Virginia, 
1959);  Willam  N.  Norman,  A  Portion  of  My  Life,  Being  a 
Short  and  Imperfect  History  Written  While  a  Prisoner  of 
War  on  Johnsons  Island,  1864  (Winston-Salem:  John  F. 
Blair,  1959);  Anna  Dozier  Elmore,  A  Journey  from  South 
Carolina  to  Connecticut  in  the  Year  1809:  The  Journal  of 
William  D.  Martin  (Charlotte:  Heritage  House,  1959); 
Nathaniel  C.  Hale,  Pelts  and  Palisades:  The  Story  of  Fur 
and  the  Rivalry  for  Pelts  in  Early  America  ( Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia: The  Dietz  Press,  Inc.,  1959);  and  Lillian  Parker  Wal- 
lace and  William  C.  Askew,  Power,  Public  Opinion  and 
Diplomacy:  Essays  in  Honor  of  Eber  Malcolm  Carroll  [By 
His  Former  Students]  (Durham:  Duke  University  Press, 
1959). 
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AAUW  Juvenile  Literature  Award, 
presented  to  Mrs.  Ina  B.  Forbus, 
129. 

Abbot,  W.  W.,  his  The  Royal  Gov- 
ernors of  Georgia,  1754.-1775,  re- 
ceived, 426;  reviewed,  524. 

Acomb,  Evelyn  M.,  her  The  Revolu- 
tionary Journal  of  Baron  Ludwig 
Von  Closen,  1780-1783,  received, 
139;  reviewed,  234. 

Acomb,  Frances,  promoted  to  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  History,  134. 

Ad  valorem  taxes,  abolished  as 
school  tax,  196. 

Adams,  Ivan,  gives  invocation,  tri- 
county  meeting,  421. 

Adams,  John,  named  Secretary, 
Symphony  Society,  132. 

Adams,  Randolph  G.,  his  Political 
Ideas  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, reviewed,  117. 

Advisory  Committee  on  County 
Records,  has  meeting,  255. 

Advisory  Committee  on  Disposal  of 
Noncurrent  Records,  formed, 
350. 

Advisory  Committee  on  Historic 
Sites,  adopts  criteria  for  State 
aid  to  local  projects,  260-261; 
adopts  criteria  for  State  pur- 
chase of,  259-260;  holds  meeting, 
258. 

Advisory  Committee  on  Records 
Preservation,  meetings  of,  dis- 
continued,  352;    meets,   351. 

Agricultural  journals,  for  those  of 
North  Carolina,  1838-1861,  see 
article,  275-306. 

Alamance  Battleground,  bond  sup- 
plement for,  stated,  405;  im- 
provement of  noted,  123,  540; 
maintained  directly  by  Depart- 
ment of  Archives  and  History, 
157. 

Alamance  Battleground  State  His- 
toric Site,  completed,  541. 

Alamance  County  War  Mothers, 
hold  picnic,  Alamance  Battle- 
ground, 539. 

Aldermans  in  America,  reviewed, 
249. 

Alexander,  Phillip  N.,  serves  as 
District  Vice-President,  Society 
of  County  and  Local  Historians, 
423. 

Alice  in  Wunderbarland,  mentioned, 
173. 


Allcott,  John,  elected  Vice-Presi- 
dent-at-Large,   Art   Society,   126. 

Allen,  Mrs.  W.  Burr,  participates 
in  program,  Blue  Ridge  Assem- 
bly, 535. 

Allstate  Insurance  Company,  pre- 
sents gift  to  Literary  and  His- 
torical Association,  provides 
grant  to  Department  of  Archives 
and  History,  543;  sponsors  con- 
test in  search  of  oldest  living 
North  Carolinian,  121. 

American  Association  for  State 
and  Local  History  Award  of 
Merit,  presented  to  Goldsboro 
High  School,  129. 

American  Bible  Society,  work  of, 
in  Tennessee,  72-95. 

American  Revolution  in  Georgia, 
1783-1789,  The,  received,  272; 
reviewed,  388. 

American  Soldier:  The  Life  of 
John  Laurens,  An,  reviewed,  102, 
185. 

Anderson,  Mrs.  E.  A.,  on  program, 
marker  unveiling,  408. 

Anderson,  James,  organizes  com- 
pany at  Ocracoke,  6;  resigns 
commission,  7. 

Anderson,  Walker,  speaks  on  school 
"punishment,"  149. 

Anderson  House,  visited  on  New 
Hanover  County  tour,  136. 

Andrew  Jackson  and  North  Caro- 
lina Politics,  received,  139;  re- 
viewed, 521. 

Andrew  Johnson  Birthplace,  main- 
tained by  City  of  Raleigh,  157. 

Andrew  Johnson  Day,  celebrated, 
120. 

Annual  Report  of  Perquimans 
County  Historical  Society,  June, 
1958-1959,  published,  545. 

Anvil  Knells,  by  Milton  Wynn 
King,  mentioned,  176. 

Appalachian  Frontier:  America's 
First  Surge  Westward,  The,  re- 
ceived, 427. 

Arator  (Raleigh),  life  span  of,  277. 

Archeology  of  Coastal  North  Caro- 
lina, The,  reviewed,  97. 

Archives,  preserves  private  and  un- 
official papers,  154;  program  of 
North  Carolina,  recognized  as 
excellent,  158;  records  trans- 
ferred to,  154;  responsible  for 
manuscripts  and  records,  537. 
Archives  and  History,  Department 
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of,  advises  on  microfilming,  349; 
criteria  for  selection  and  acquisi- 
tion of  historic  properties,  adopt- 
ed by,  259-260;  has  hearing,  Joint 
Appropriations  Committees,  251; 
has  radio  and  television  pro- 
gram, 155;  need  for  new  building 
for,  cited,  160;  need  of  appropri- 
ation for  records  management 
program,  for,  344;  publications 
of,  mentioned,  155;  reports  on 
records  survey,  345;  responsible 
for  records  disposal,  349;  spon- 
sors Civil  War  Centennial  Con- 
ference, 251;  stresses  need  for 
records  management  program, 
343;  works  on  ERA  records,  342. 

Armstrong,  Ray,  speaks  at  tri- 
county  societies  meeting,  421. 

Armstrong,  William  M.,  his  E.  L. 
Godkin  and  American  Foreign 
Policy,   1865-1900,   received,   139. 

Army  Air  Forces  in  World  War  II, 
Volume  VII:  Services  Around 
the  World,  The,  received,  139; 
reviewed,  397. 

Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  Jack- 
son's corps  of,  forms  chaplain's 
association,  65. 

Arnett,  Mrs.  Ethel  Stephens,  serves 
as  Secretary,  Dolley  Madison 
Memorial  Association,  420. 

Arthur,  Chester  A.,  mentioned,  454. 

Asheville,  becomes  famous  for 
summer  opera,  439;  theater 
there,   discussed,   429-441. 

Asheville  Auditorium,  described, 
433-434;   destroyed   by  fire,   435. 

Asheville  Citizen,  has  articles  on 
theater,  431,  432,  435,  436,  437, 
441. 

Askew,  William  C,  his  Power,  Pub- 
lic Opinion  and  Diplomacy: 
Essays  in  Honor  of  Eber  Mal- 
colm Carroll,  received,  550;  re- 
leased,  544. 

"Aspect  of  Church  and  State  Re- 
lations in  the  Confederacy: 
Southern  Protestantism  and  the 
Office  of  Army  Chaplain,  An," 
article  by  W.  Harrison  Daniel, 
47-71. 

Artists'  Fellowship,  Inc.,  presents 
award  to  North  Carolina,  126. 

Atlantic  Christian  College,  houses 
Disciples  of  Christ  Manuscript 
Collection,  155. 

Attmore-Oliver  House,  visited  on 
tour  of  New  Bern,  423. 

Autobiography,  by  Waldron  Baily, 
mentioned,  186. 

Autobiography  of  Elder  C.  B. 
Hassell,  reviewed,  138. 


Autry,  Gene,  sells  option  on 
"Tweetsie,"  172. 

Avery,  C.  K.,  elected  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Burke  County  Historical 
Society,  417. 

Avery,  Mrs.  L.  T.,  elected  Secre- 
tary, Moore  County  Historical 
Association,  420. 

Aycock,  Ben,  donates  items,  Ay- 
cock  Birthplace  restoration,  540. 

Aycock,  Charles  B.,  "sells  educa- 
tion for  all  people,"  189,  190; 
stimulates  movement  for  local 
school   taxes,   189. 

Aycock,  Mrs.  Wiley,  family  of, 
donates  items  to  Charles  B.  Ay- 
cock Birthplace,  540. 
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Bailey,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.,  joins 
staff,  Records  Section,  537. 

Bailey,  Frederick  L.,  memorial  gift 
made  in  honor  of,  128. 

Bailey,  Joshua,  memorial  gift  made 
in  honor  of,  128. 

Bailey,  Nan  G.,  employed  as  Steno- 
Clerk  II,  Division  of  Archives 
and  Manuscripts,  409. 

Baker,  Lenox  D.,  meets  with  com- 
mittee to  discuss  Bennett  House 
restoration,  539;  reports  on  Ben- 
nett House  project,  128. 

Bandon  Plantation,  preserved  by 
Fletchers,  156. 

Bankers,  attack  British  ships,  14; 
capture  two  vessels,  5;  petition 
for  draft  exemption,  12,  15; 
petition  Governor  Caswell  for 
protection,  12. 

Baptists,  only  group  protesting 
chaplains  pay  from  government, 
58. 

Barck,  Oscar  Theodore,  Jr.,  his 
Colonial  America,  reviewed,  115. 

Barnett,  Mrs.  Asbury,  on  program, 
de  Choisel  marker  unveiling,  408. 

Barnhardt,  Luther  E.,  gives  ad- 
dress, 126. 

Barr,  John  M.,  on  program,  de 
Choisel  marker  unveiling,  408. 

Barrett,  John  G.,  reviews  High 
Tide  at  Gettysburg,  237. 

Barringer,  Paul  J.,  Jr.,  serves  as 
temporary  chairman,  Lee  Coun- 
ty Historical  Society,  137. 

Barrymore,     Ethel,     performs     in 

_  Asheville,  441. 

Bartholomew,  C.  S.  pronounces  in- 
vocation, Halifax  celebration, 
407. 

Bartlett,  Mrs.  Margaret  Patterson, 
special    guest,    Andrew   Johnson 
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Day  Celebration,  120;  special 
guest  at  Andrew  Johnson  play, 
121. 

Bartlett,  Paul,  his  sonnets,  quoted, 
177;  reads  to  members  of  poetry 
society,  133;  wins  Roanoke- 
Chowan  Award,  129. 

Bartlette,  R.  E.,  serves  as  Secre- 
tary, Rockingham  celebration, 
271. 

Bass,  Mrs.  Taft,  leads  tour  of 
Bentonville  Battleground,  418 ; 
presides  at  meeting,  423;  pre- 
sides at  Society  of  County  and 
Local  Historians'  meeting,  132. 

Battle,  Richard  H.,  member  of  first 
Institute  of  Education,  144. 

Batts  Island,  mentioned,  369. 

Baxter,  Stephen  B.,  receives  Gug- 
genheim Fellowship,  414. 

Bean,  W.  G.,  his  Stonewall's  Man: 
Sandie  Pendleton,  received,  273. 

Beasley,  Mrs.  W.  B.,  introduces 
speaker,  tri-county  meeting,  421. 

Beaufort  Inlet,  company  there,  dis- 
banded, 8. 

Beck,  Mrs.  A.  L.,  on  program, 
marker  unveiling,  408. 

Beers,  Burton  Floyd,  elected  to 
membership,  Historical  Society 
of  North  Carolina,  417;  reviews 
Carolina  Power  and  Light  Com- 
pany, 1908-1958,  386. 

Belk,  Henry,  presides  at  dinner 
meeting,  Literary  and  Historical 
Association,  130. 

Belk,  Irwin,  appointed  to  Executive 
Committee,  Presbyterian  Histori- 
cal Foundation,   136. 

Bell,  Harold  L.,  appointed  to  facul- 
ty, Western  Carolina  College, 
544. 

Bellamy  House,  visited  on  New 
Hanover  tour,  135. 

"Belle-Lettres  in  North  Carolina, 
1957-1958,"  by  James  S.  Purcell, 
173-178. 

Ben  Butler:  The  South  Called  Him 
Beast!,  received,  272;  reviewed, 
531. 

Benhaven  Scottish  Dancers,  of 
Olivia,  perform  at  meeting,  Folk- 
lore Society,  131. 

Benjamin,  Edward,  offers  site  of 
David  Caldwell's  Log  College  to 
State,  128. 

Bennett,  J.  Harry,  Jr.,  his  Bonds- 
men and  Bishops:  Slavery  and 
Apprenticeship  of  the  Codrington 
Plantations  of  Barbados,  1710- 
1838,  received,  139. 

Bennett  House,  gift  presented  for 


restoration   of,   128;    restoration 
of,  discussed,  539. 

Bernhard,  Winfred,  appointed  In- 
structor, Duke  University,  134, 
267. 

Bentonville  Battleground,  appropri- 
ation for,  given,  403;  mentioned, 
133;  service  held  in  cemetery 
there,  418;  tour  held  there,  419; 
29  aluminium  markers  erected 
there,  412. 

Bentonville  Battleground  Associa- 
tion, co-sponsors  tour  of  battle- 
ground, 418. 

Betts,  Karl  S.,  announces  search 
for  Medal  of  Honor  winner 
descendants,  548. 

Bibliography  of  North  Carolina, 
1589-1956,  A,  received,  140;  re- 
viewed, 233. 

Bierne,  Rosamond  Randall,  her 
William  Buckland,  1734-1774,  re- 
ceived, 140. 

Biggs,  Kate  Britt,  memorial  shelf 
in  Lumberton  Library,  receives 
gift  of  books,  137. 

Billings,  James  C,  serves  as  Chair- 
man, Rockingham  celebration, 
270. 

Bingham,  William  J.,  officer  of  first 
Institute  of  Education,  144. 

Bissette,  Morgan,  collaborates  in 
preparing  program  for  Sir 
Walter  Cabinet,  401. 

Black,  Hubert  L.,  conducts  worship 
service,  Highland  Games  Meet- 
ing, 547. 

Black,  Mrs.  Hubert  L.,  leads  Fayet- 
teville  dance  group,  131. 

Black,  Wilfred  W.,  his  article, 
"Civil  War  Letters  of  E.  N. 
Boots  from  New  Bern  and  Ply- 
mouth," 205-223. 

Blackman  Lee  Store,  visited  on  tour 
of  Bentonville,  418. 

Blackwelder,  Mrs.  Memory  F.,  ap- 
pointed to  Records  Management 
Committee,  Society  of  American 
Archivists,  attends  annual  meet- 
ing, National  Microfilm  Associa- 
tion; 409;  attends  records  hear- 
ing, 255;  her  article,  "The  North 
Carolina  Records  Management 
Program,"  340-357;  speaks  to 
classes,  St.  Mary's  College,  409; 
speaks  to  Junior  Woman's  Club, 
Raleigh,  254;  speaks  to  Raleigh 
Civitan  Club,  talks  to  Peace 
College  International  Relations 
Club,  409. 

Blair,  John  Fries,  elected  Vice- 
President,  Literary  and  Histori- 
cal Association,  130. 
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Blandwood  Homeplace,  to  serve  as 
Morehead  Memorial,  405. 

Blue  Ridge  Parkway,  plans  for 
interpreting  historic  sites  there, 
discussed,  411. 

Blythe,  LeGette,  his  Gift  from  the 
Hills:  Miss  Lucy  Morgan's  Story 
of  Her  Unique  Penland  School, 
reviewed,  98. 

Boatright,  Mody  C.,  his  The  Family 
Saga  and  Other  Phases  of  Ameri- 
can Folklore,  received,   140. 

Bond  Issue,  for  Historic  Sites  Pro- 
gram, discussed,  405. 

Bondsmen  and  Bishops:  Slavery 
and  Apprenticeship  of  the  Cod- 
rington  Plantations  of  Barbados, 
1710-1838,  received,  139. 

Boney,  Leslie  N.,  Jr.,  elected  Vice- 
President,  Lower  Cape  Fear 
Historical  Society,  420. 

Boots,  Edward  Nicholas,  his  Civil 
War  letters,  edited,  208-223. 

Bouchelle,  Sluyter,  first  physician 
in  Morganton,  33. 

Bouchelle,  Thomas,  brief  biography 
of,  33-34. 

Boykin,  James  H.,  his  The  Negro 
in  North  Carolina  Prior  to  1861, 
reviewed,  235. 

Bradshaw,  Mrs.  Carolyn  C,  joins 
staff,  Records  Center,  254. 

Brafford,  Patricia,  joins  staff, 
County  Records  Section,  537. 

Bragg,  John,  member  of  the  first 
Institute  of  Education,  144. 

Branch,  Mrs.  Ernest  A.,  re-elected 
Secretary,  Society  for  the  Pre- 
servation of  Antiquities,  128. 

Branch,  John,  member  of  the  first 
Institute  of  Education,  144. 

Bray,  Mrs.  Alice  M.,  serves  as 
Treasurer,  Dolley  Madison  Me- 
morial  Association,   420. 

"Breeches  Bible,"  offered  Carteret 
group  for  exhibit,  547. 

Breeze,  Hubert  L.,  Jr.,  serves  on 
committee,  Rockingham  celebra- 
tion, 271. 

Brewster,  Lawrence  F.,  reviews  An 
American  Soldier:  The  Life  of 
John  Laurens,  103. 

Brigham,  Clarence  S.,  his  Fifty 
Years  of  Collecting  Americana 
for  the  Library  of  the  American 
Antiquarian  Society,  1908-1958, 
received,  140;   reviewed,  396. 

British  navy,  attacks  Ocracoke,  8; 
conducts  raids  upon  the  Outer 
Banks,  3,  11,  14;  unable  to  block- 
ade Ocracoke  Inlet,  3,  16. 

Britt,  Billy,  principal  speaker  at 
Harper  House  memorial  service, 


412;  serves  as  member  of  Civil 
War  Centennial  Committee  of  the 
North  Carolina  Literary  and 
Historical   Association,   166. 

Britt,  John  G.,  Jr.,  participates  in 
dedication,  Visitors  Centers, 
Moores  Creek  National  Military 
Park,  411. 

Britt,  Thomas  G.,  assigned  news- 
paper microfilming  project,  538; 
joins  staff,  Archives  Administra- 
tion Section,  537. 

Broadfoot,  Winston,  his  review  of 
non-fiction  books,  mentioned, 
466;  reads  paper,  Historical  So- 
ciety of  North  Carolina,  417. 

Brooks,  Eugene  Clyde,  becomes 
President,  North  Carolina  State 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Engi- 
neering, 329;  becomes  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, 328;  career  of,  cited, 
307;  for  editorial  career  of,  see 
article,  307-329. 

Brooks,  Philip  C,  reviews  In  Sup- 
port of  Clio:  Essays  in  Memory 
of  Herbert  A.  Kellar,  395;  serves 
as  Director,  Harry  S.  Truman 
Library,  425. 

Broome,  Ernest  H.,  makes  talk, 
Union  County  historical  meeting, 
268. 

Brother  John's  Canaan  in  Carolina, 
discussed,  186. 

Broughton,  J.  Melville,  portrait  of, 
unveiled,  407;  private  papers  of, 
transferred  to  Archives,  124; 
urges  State  to  use  records  pro- 
gram, 343;  writes  State  agencies 
heads  about  records  program, 
342-343. 

Broughton,  Mrs.  J.  Melville,  elected 
Director,  Art  Society,  126. 

Brown,  Clair  A.,  his  Vegetation  of 
the  Outer  Banks  of  North  Caro- 
lina, received,  426;  reviewed,  519. 

Brown,  Marvin  L.,  Jr.,  attends 
meeting,  Society  of  French  His- 
torical Studies,  265;  edits  first 
issue,  French  Historical  Studies, 
264 ;  his  book  published,  264. 

Brown,  Michael  J.,  appointed  to 
Davidson  faculty,  266. 

Brown,  Weldon  A.,  reviews  Out  of 
Our  Past,  The  Forces  That 
Shaped  Modern  America,  396. 

Brownlee,  Richard  S.,  his  Gray 
Ghosts  of  the  Confederacy: 
Guerrilla  Warfare  in  the  West, 
1861-1865,  received,  139;  review- 
ed, 241. 

Bryan,  Mrs.  Mary  Givens,  makes 
talk,  Civil  War  Centennial  Con- 
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ference,  252;  visits  Division  of 
Archives  and  Manuscripts,  255. 

Bryan,  J.  Shepard,  on  program, 
Harnett  meeting,  545. 

Brynes,  James  B.,  accepts  medal 
for  North  Carolina  Museum  of 
Art,  126. 

Bumgardner,  James,  receives 
award,  Artists'  Competition,  127. 

Burgess,  Jackson,  his  Pillar  of 
Cloud,  has  pre-Civil  War  setting, 
175. 

Burgwin-Wright  House,  visited  on 
New  Hanover  tour,  136. 

Burke  County,  accidental  deaths  in, 
43;  analysis  of  deaths  in,  42; 
ante-bellum  physicians  in,  listed, 
46;  fee  schedule  of  physicians, 
there,  38;  formation  of,  28;  has 
smallpox  epidemic,  44;  physi- 
cians migrate  from,  41;  seasonal 
incidence  of  disease  in,  43. 

Burke  County  Historical  Society, 
elects  officers,  417;  organizes, 
270. 

Burnette,  Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson, 
her  play,  performed  in  Asheville, 
433. 

Burton,  E.  Milby,  speaks  at  Civil 
War  Centennial  Conference,  252. 

Burton's  Genealogical  Wheel,  copies 
of,  received  by  Department,  549. 

Busbee,  Mrs.  Jacques,  elected  Vice- 
President-at-Large,  Art  Society, 
126;  receives  honorary  life  mem- 
bership, Literary  and  Historical 
Association,  130. 

Butler,  Benjamin  F.,  mentioned, 
198-200. 

Butler,  James  W.,  joins  Pitt  Coun- 
ty historical  group,  548. 

Byerly,  Edna,  publicity  chairman, 
Lee  County  Historical  Society, 
137. 

Byrd,  Clara  Booth,  presents  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  Award,   131. 

Byrd,  Lois,  introduces  officers  and 
guests,  Harnett  County  Histori- 
cal Society  meeting,  545. 


Cadieu,  J.  Neal,  Jr.,  serves  on  com- 
mittee, Rockingham  celebration, 
271. 

Cadieu,  Mrs.  J.  Neal,  serves  on 
committee,  Rockingham  celebra- 
tion, 271. 

Cagle,  Mrs.  Roy,  on  program,  de 
Choisel  marker  unveiling,  408. 

Caldwell,  David,  site  of  his  Log 
College  offered  to  State,  128. 


Caldwell,  Joseph,  early  champion 
of  education,  141. 

Cam  v.  Th*  Bivouac,  and  The  Battle 
Field.  The,  received,  139;  review- 
ed, 239. 

Camn,  Corde^'a.  elected  Spcrp^ry- 
Treasnrer,  Western  North  Caro- 
lina Historical  Association,  4?3. 

Campbell.  Owyn,  dartres  sword 
dance,  Folklore  Society  meeting, 
131. 

Campbell,  Jewett,  judges  work, 
Artists'  Competition,  127. 

Camobell,  Leslie  H..  presides  at 
Harnptt  meeting*.  545. 

Campbell,  Mrs.  Vera  N.,  named 
Treasurer,  Symphony  Society, 
132. 

Campbell,  William  D.,  receives 
Cannon  Cup  Award.  128. 

Campbell,  Mrs.  William  D.,  re- 
ceives Cannon  Cup  Award,  128. 

Campbell  College,  site  of  meeting, 
Harnett  County  Historical  So- 
ciety, 545. 

Cannon,  Carl  F.,  Jr.,  attends 
Williamsburg  Seminar,  541;  re- 
views North  Carolina:  An  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Profile,  246. 

Cannon,  Mrs.  Charles  A.,  re-elected 
Honorary  President,  Society  for 
the  Preservation  of  Antiquities, 
128. 

Cannon  Cup  Awards,  presented  by 
Edmund  H.  Harding,  128. 

Cape  Hatteras,  dangerous  for  ship- 
ping, 3;  described  by  Jonathan 
Price,  1. 

Carolina  Charter  Tercentenary 
Commission,  established,  404. 

Carolina  Cultivator  (Raleigh),  ad- 
vertisements in,  cited,  304-305; 
edited  by  Benjamin  Sherwood 
Hedrick,  281;  involved  in  agri- 
cultural society  quarrel,  290-292; 
life  span,  of,  277. 

Carolina  Power  and  Light  Com- 
pany, 1908-1958,  received,  272; 
reviewed,  385. 

Carraway,  Gertrude  S.,  attends  ap- 
propriations hearing,  251;  re- 
appointed to  Executive  Board, 
Department  of  Archives  and  His- 
tory, 400;  reviews  The  De 
Graff enried  Family  Scrap  Book, 
1191-1956:  Seven  Hundred  and 
Sixty-Five  Years,  249;  serves  as 
member  of  Advisory  Committee 
on  Historic  Sites,  258. 

Carroll,  Charles  F.,  named  member 
ex  officio,  Executive  Committee, 
Symphony  Society,  132. 
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Carroll,  E.  Malcolm,  studies  in 
Paris,  267. 

Carroll,  M.  Elliot,  elected  Presi- 
dent, Symphony  Society,  132. 

Carter,  Mrs.  Bruce  R.,  reads  min- 
utes, Wake  County  Historical 
Society  meeting,  135,  271. 

Carter,  Clarence  Edwin,  his  The 
Territorial  Papers  of  the  United 
States,  Volume  XXIII,  The  Terri- 
tory of  Florida,  1824-1828,  re- 
ceived, 139;  reviewed,  389. 

Carter,  Clyde  C,  his  State  Regula- 
tions of  Commercial  Motor 
Carriers  in  North  Carolina,  re- 
viewed, 247. 

Carteret,  John,  Earl  of  Granville, 
mentioned  by  Ebenezer  Hazard, 
376. 

Carteret  County  Historical  Society, 
holds  meetings,  136,  269,  418, 
547. 

Caruso,  John  Anthony,  his  The 
Appalachian  Frontier:  America's 
First  Surge  Westward,  received, 
427. 

Caskey,  Thomas  W.,  chaplain  who 
carried  gun,  describes  fighting 
methods,  67. 

Caswell-Nash  Chapter,  Daughters 
of  American  Revolution,  spon- 
sors reception,   120. 

Cate,  James  Lea,  his  The  Army  Air 
Forces  in  World  War  II,  Volume 
VII :  Services  Around  the  World, 
received,  139;   reviewed,  397. 

"Caswell,"  one  of  the  two  galleys 
built  to  defend  coast,  8;  ordered 
to  attack  east  Florida,  13;  sinks 
at  Ocracoke,  14. 

Caswell,  Richard,  asks  legislature 
to  aid  Ocracoke,  10;  empowered 
to  establish  Ocracoke  militia,  15; 
orders  "Caswell"  to  Ocracoke 
Bar,  orders  militia  to  Core 
Banks,  9. 

Cavin,  W.  Marsh,  installed  as 
President,  Gaston  County  His- 
torical  Society,  269. 

"Ceilidh,"  held  at  Eseeola  Lodge, 
547. 

Central  Carolina  Colony  of  May- 
flower Descendants,  has  break- 
fast meeting,  131. 

"Certain  Aspects  of  Medical  Prac- 
tice in  Ante-Bellum  Burke  Coun- 
ty," article  by  Edward  W.  Phi- 
fer,  28-46. 

Chapel  Hill,  site  of  meeting  in  1831 
of  friends  of  education,  143. 

Chaplains,  called  "fighting  par- 
sons," 66;  churches  supplement 
salaries    of,    71;    commissioning 


of,  59;  criticism  of,  69,  70;  de- 
voted to  Confederate  cause,  71; 
number  of,  in  Civil  War,  51; 
praised  by  officers,  68 ;  recognized 
asset  to  Confederate  Army,  68, 
69;  resent  treatment  of  Confed- 
erate government,  52;  salaries 
of,  48,  49,  57;  some  bear  arms, 
66;  texts  of,  63-64;  minister  to 
Federals,  61;  those  of  Confed- 
eracy not  officially  recognized, 
47;  uniforms  of,  discussed,  53- 
54. 
Charles  B.  Aycock  Birthplace, 
buildings  there  being  furnished, 
dedication  of,  scheduled,  539; 
progress  of  restoration  there, 
discussed,  257;  report  on  work 
there,  412;  sum  for  improvement 
of,  given  in  bond  issue,  405. 
Charles  B.  Aycock  Birthplace  State 
Historic  Site,  brochure  issued, 
412. 
Charlotte  Observer,  The,  supports 
equalization  of  school  funds,  191. 
Cherokee  Historical  Association, 
supports  "Unto  These  Hills,"  158. 
Cherry,  William  R.,  named  Treas- 
urer, Symphony  Society,  132. 
Children  of  the  Confederacy,  hold 

annual  meeting,  263. 
Choo    Choo:    The    Charlie    Justice 

Story,  mentioned,  168. 
Christy,  Howard  Chandler,  paints 

Scott  portrait,  407. 
Chronicle,    The,  articles   in,  listed, 

417. 
Church,  William  E.,  serves  on  Ad- 
visory    Committee     on     County 
Records,  255. 
Churches,  various  Protestant  ones, 
supplement    chaplain's    salaries, 
57. 
Cities  and  Camps   of  the   Confed- 
erate States,  reviewed,  114. 
Civil    War,    casualties    in,    listed, 
163-164;  purpose  of  commemora- 
tion of,  given,  167. 
Civil  War  Centennial  Commission, 
seeks    descendants   of    Medal    of 
Honor    winners,    548;     suggests 
purpose  for  celebration,  164. 
Civil    War    Centennial    Committee 
of  the  North   Carolina  Literary 
and   Historical  Association,  sug- 
gests plans  for  North   Carolina 
celebration,  166. 
Civil   War   Centennial   Conference, 

held  in  Chapel  Hill,  251. 
Civil    War   in    the    Making,   1815- 
1860,    received,    273;     reviewed, 
390. 
"Civil  War  Letters  of  E.  N.  Boots 
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from  New  Bern  and  Plymouth," 
edited  by  Wilfred  W.  Black,  205- 
223. 

Clarendon  Plantation,  visited  on 
New  Hanover  tour,  136. 

Claridge,  F.  H.,  reviews  Vegetation 
of  the  Outer  Banks  of  North 
Carolina,  521;  serves  as  Master 
of  Ceremonies,  Theodore  Roose- 
velt Centennial  Celebration,  119. 

Clark,  Fitzhugh,  participates  in  de- 
dication, Visitors  Center,  Moores 
Creek  National  Military  Park, 
411. 

Clarke,  James  McClure,  named 
Vice-President,  Symphony  So- 
ciety, 132. 

Cleburne  and  His  Command.  By 
Capt.  Irving  A.  Buck.  Pat  Cle- 
burne, Stonewall  Jackson  of  the 
West,  received,  272;  reviewed, 
393. 

Clergymen,  do  not  stress  doctrinal 
differences  in  sermons,  65. 

Clingman,  T.  L.,  attends  meeting, 
Institute  of  Education,  144. 

Clothing,  that  of  Confederate  sol- 
diers, described,  482,  485,  487, 
488,  489,  490,  496,  496n,  498,  500, 
508. 

Clyde,  Paul,  serves  on  faculty, 
Salzburg  Seminar,  266. 

Cobb,  Beatrice,  joins  Burke  County 
Historical  Society  as  life  mem- 
ber, 270. 

Colburn,  B.  S.,  receives  honorary 
life  membership,  Literary  and 
Historical  Association,  130. 

Cole,  Rufus,  his  Human  History: 
The  Seventeenth  Century  and  the 
Stuart   Family,   received,   550. 

Coleman,  Kenneth,  his  The  Ameri- 
can Revolution  in  Georgia,  1788- 
1789,  received,  272;  reviewed, 
388. 

College  history,  sources  used  for, 
468;  that  of  Gardner-Webb  Col- 
lege termed  "sandwiched"  job, 
469;  the  writing  of,  discussed, 
466-472. 

Collet's  Map  of  1777,  mentioned, 
361  n,  366  n.  378  n. 

Collier,  Robert,  on  program,  de 
Choisel   marker   unveiling,   408. 

Collins,  Josiah,  mentioned,  367. 

Colonial  America,  reviewed,  115. 

Colonial  Records  of  South  Carolina, 
Series  1,  Journal  of  the  Commons 
House  of  Assembly,  September 
10,  1746-June  IS,  1747,  The,  re- 
viewed, 101. 

Colonial  Records  of  South  Carolina, 
Series    2,    Documents    Relating 


to  Indian  Affairs,  May  21,  1750 
— August  7,  175^,  The,  received, 
272 ;  reviewed,  387. 

Colton,  Joel,  does  research  in 
Europe,  134;  returns  to  teach- 
ing, Duke  University,  266:  reads 
paper,  Trinity  College  Histori- 
cal Society,  267. 

Coltrane,  Mrs.  D.  S.,  announces 
winners  of  Literary  and  His- 
torical Association  membership 
contest,  129;  serves  on  Advisory 
Committee  on  Historic  Sites, 
258;  serves  as  member,  Civil 
War  Centennial  Committee  of 
Literary  and  Historical  Associ- 
ation, 166. 

Columbia  Records,  Inc.,  records 
Moravian  music,  422,  546. 

Columbus  County,  150th  anniversa- 
ry of,  to  be  celebrated,  405. 

Commission  on  the  Reorganization 
of  State  Government,  interested 
in  Records  Management  Pro- 
gram, 356. 

Committee  on  the  Governor's  Por- 
trait, recommends  artist  for 
Hodges'  portrait,   535. 

Confederacy :  A  Symphonic  <  Out- 
door Drama  Based  on  the  Life  of 
General  Robert  E.  Lee,  The,  re- 
ceived, 549;   reviewed,  526. 

Confederate  Army,  generals  in, 
praise  chaplains,  68;  soldiers  of, 
respect  chaplains,  59. 

Confederate  Congress,  not  concern- 
ed with  religion  in  army,  53; 
revises  chaplaincy  act,  49,  50. 

Connor,  R.  D.  W.,  his  work  in 
archival  preservation,  cited,  153. 

Conrade  Webb  of  Hampstead,  re- 
viewed, 104. 

Cooke,  William  D.,  becomes  in- 
volved in  publications  quarrel, 
290-293;  edits  Farmer's  Journal, 
280;  publishes  defense  for  posi- 
tion in  quarrel,  292-293. 

Coon,  Charles  L.,  describes  unequal 
division  of  school  taxes,  319. 

Corbitt,  D.  L.,  appears  on  TV  pro- 
gram, Greensboro,  124;  assists 
in  organization,  Burke  County 
Historical  Society,  263;  attends 
Chatham  County  Historical  So- 
ciety meeting,  attends  joint  ses- 
sion, North  Carolina  Literary 
and  Historical  Association  and 
Western  North  Carolina  Histori- 
cal Association,  123;  attends 
meeting,  Civil  War  Centennial 
Conference,  252;  attends  meet- 
ing, North  Carolina  Society  of 
County    and    Local     Historians, 
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attends  meeting,  Pitt  County 
Historical  Society,  413;  attends 
meeting,  Southern  Historical  As- 
sociation, 123;  attends  tri-county 
historical  societies  meeting,  413; 
elected  President,  Historical  So- 
ciety of  North  Carolina,  124;  his 
Pictures  of  the  Civil  War  Period 
in  North  Carolina,  published, 
his  Secretaries  of  the  U.  S. 
Navy:  Brief  Sketches  of  Five 
North  Carolinians,  published, 
263;  presides,  Historical  Society 
of  North  Carolina  meeting,  417; 
receives  honorary  life  member- 
ship, North  Carolina  Literary 
and  Historical  Association,  130; 
represents  Department,  State 
Library  meeting,  543;  speaks  at 
Sanford,  123;  speaks  briefly,  Pitt 
County  Historical  Society  meet- 
ing, 419;  speaks  to  Julian  S. 
Carr  Chapter,  United  Daughters 
of  Confederacy,  263;  speaks  to 
Northampton  County  Historical 
Society,  speaks  to  Raleigh  book 
club,  123. 

Cordon,  Norman,  serves  as  Music 
Director,  Grandfather  Mountain 
Games,  547. 

Cordon,  Mrs.  Norman,  participates 
in  dedication,  Visitors  Center, 
Moores  Creek  National  Military 
Park,  411. 

Cornwallis  House,  maintained  by 
Colonial  Dames,  156. 

Correll,  William  C,  represents  De- 
partment of  Administration,  Ay- 
cock   Birthplace   inspection,   539. 

Cotton  Regency:  The  Northern 
Merchants  and  Reconstruction, 
1865-1880,  The,  received,  140; 
reviewed,  244. 

Coulter,  E.  Merton,  his  The  Jour- 
nal of  William  Stephens,  1741- 
1743,  reviewed,  109;  his  The 
Journal  of  William  Stephens, 
1743-1745,  Volume  II,  received, 
550. 

Council  of  State,  dissolves  Ocracoke 
Company,  8. 

County  records,  appropriation  for 
microfilming  of,  discussed,  402; 
rearranged  by  Division  of  Ar- 
chives and  Manuscripts,  410. 

County  Records  Program,  provi- 
sions of,  402-403. 

County  Records  Section,  reorganiz- 
ed, 537. 

Cox,  Elbert,  participates  in  dedi- 
cation of  Visitors  Center, 
Moores  Creek  National  Military 
Park,  411. 


Cox,  Venetia,  speaks  to  Pitt  Coun- 
ty Historical   Society,  548. 

Crabtree,  Beth  G.,  her  North  Caro- 
lina Governors,  1585-1958:  Brief 
Sketches,  reviewed,  92,  182. 

Craig,  J.  Milton,  installed  as  Treas- 
urer, Gaston  County  Historical 
Society,  269. 

Craig,  Mrs.  W.  M.,  installed  as 
Secretary,  Gaston  County  His- 
torical Society,  269;  elected  Edi- 
tor, Gaston  County  Historical 
Bulletin,  421. 

Craighill,  Francis,  on  program, 
marker  unveiling,  408. 

Crane,  Theodore,  appointed  to 
faculty,  Duke  University,  267. 

Craven,  Avery  O.,  his  Civil  War  in 
the  Making,  1815-1860,  received, 
273;  reviewed,  390. 

Craven,  Wesley  Frank,  his  The 
Army  Air  Force  in  World  War 
II,  Volume  VII:  Services  Around 
the  World,  received,  139;  review- 
ed, 397;  reviews  The  Life  of 
John  Smith,  English  Soldier,  106. 

Critcher,  Annie  Doris,  joins  staff, 
Division  of  Publications,  544. 

Crittenden,  Christopher,  acts  as 
master  of  ceremonies,  recordings 
presentation,  543 ;  addresses 
Travel  Council  of  North  Caro- 
lina, 535;  attends  records  hear- 
ing, 255;  attends  meeting,  Ad- 
visory Committee,  United  States 
Civil  War  Centennial  Commis- 
sion, 253;  attends  meeting,  Board 
of  Trustees,  National  Trust  for 
Historic  Preservation,  408;  at- 
tends meeting,  Council  of  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Museums, 
252;  attends  meeting,  Council, 
American  Association  for  State 
and  Local  History,  attends  meet- 
ing, National  Trust  for  Historic 
Preservation,  attends  meeting, 
Society  of  American  Archivists* 
Committee  on  Fellows,  120;  at- 
tends meeting,  Tryon  Palace 
Commission,  119,  120;  attends 
National  Park  Service  confer- 
ence, 411;  attends  opening, 
Tryon  Palace,  407;  attends  ses- 
sions, American  Historical  Asso- 
ciation, 120;  attends  Sir  Walter 
Cabinet  and  Antiquities  Society 
luncheon,  253;  attends  Sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigh  Commission  meeting, 
attends  Tryon  Palace  budget 
hearing,  119;  attends  unveiling, 
Broughton  portrait,  407;  ex- 
plains records  program,  343; 
extends   greeting,   Moores   Creek 
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National  Military  Park  dedica- 
tion, 411;  extends  welcome,  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  County 
Records,  253;  gives  slide-lecture, 
Woman's  Club,  Scotland  Neck, 
252;  has  article  in  Historic  Pre- 
servation, 408 ;  his  article,  "We've 
Come  a  Long  Way:  History  and 
Historical  Activities  in  North 
Carolina,"  153-161;  introduces 
Halifax  speaker,  407;  introduces 
speaker,  Wake  County  Historical 
Society  meeting,  271 ;  lectures  at 
Institute,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  535; 
makes  talk,  de  Choisel  marker 
unveiling,  makes  memorial  ad- 
dress, Kittrell,  408;  makes  talk 
to  North  American  Association 
of  Historic  Sites  Public  Officials, 
120;  meets  with  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, Governor's  Letterbook, 
meets  with  Board  of  National 
Trust  for  Historic  Preservation, 
253;  meets  with  Caswell  Memor- 
ial Commission,  406;  meets  with 
Meredith  group,  253 ;  meets  with 
representatives  of  cultural  so- 
cieties, 252;  meets  with  United 
States  Civil  War  Centennial 
Commission,  407;  offers  solution 
for  useless  records,  350 ;  on  panel 
symposium,  Roanoke  Island,  536; 
participates  in  program,  Blue 
Ridge  Assembly,  535;  presents 
appropriation  request,  251;  pre- 
sents slide-lecture,  Rotary  Club 
in  Goldsboro,  119;  presides  at 
meeting,  Advisory  Committee  on 
Historic  Sites,  258;  re-elected 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Literary 
and  Historical  Association,  130; 
serves  as  committee  chairman, 
American  Association  of  Mu- 
seums, 252;  serves  as  panel 
moderator,  251;  speaks  at  Capi- 
tol Grounds  ceremony,  119; 
speaks  at  meeting,  Brunswick 
County  Historical  Society,  122; 
speaks  on  plans  for  restoring 
Harper  House,  419;  speaks  to 
Jeb  Stuart  Chapter,  United 
Daughters  of  Confederacy,  253; 
speaks  to  Winston-Salem  Garden 
Club,  408;  talks  to  Raleigh 
Sertoma  Club,  253;  visits  Fort 
Fisher  and  Old  Brunswick  Town 
State  Historic  Sites,  411;  wel- 
comes guests,  Civil  War  Cen- 
tennial Conference,  251 ;  wel- 
comes  Sir  Walter   Cabinet,  401. 

Cronon,  E.  David,  writes  about 
Josephus  Daniels,  138. 

Cunningham,    Frank,    his    General 


Stand  Watie's  Confederate  In- 
dians, received,  427;  reviewed, 
529. 

Cunningham,  H.  H.,  attends  honor 
society  convention,  Denver,  Col- 
orado, 545;  does  research  for 
Department  of  Interior,  267; 
gives  graduation  address,  Fort 
Sam  Houston,  guest  speaker, 
Appalachian  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege, 545;  his  Doctors  in  Gray, 
mentioned,  184;  wins  R.  D.  W. 
Connor  Award,  129. 

Current,  Richard  N.,  reviews  Only 
in  America,  100. 

Curtiss,  John,  has  article  published, 
267. 

Currituck  Inlet,  object  of  British 
attack,  16. 


Damrosch,  Walter,  conducts  in 
Asheville,    436. 

Danforth  Foundation,  sponsors  lec- 
ture program,  East  Carolina  Col- 
lege, 415. 

Daniel,  E.  C,  assists  in  receiving, 
Governor's    Mansion,    133. 

Daniel,  Mrs.  E.  C,  assists  in  re- 
ceiving, Governor's  Mansion,  133. 

Daniel,  W.  Harrison,  his  article, 
"An  Aspect  of  Church  and  State 
Relations  in  the  Confederacy: 
Southern  Protestantism  and  the 
Office  of  Army  Chaplain,"  47-71. 

Daniel  Boone  Homeplace,  restora- 
tion funds  for,  in  bond  issue, 
406. 

Daniels,  Jonathan,  elected  to  mem- 
bership, Historical  Society  of 
North  Carolina,  417;  his  Prince 
of  Carpetbaggers,  mentioned, 
183;  received,  140;  reviewed, 
242 ;  speaks  to  Wake  County  His- 
torical Society,  135. 

Daniels,  Josephus,  article  concern- 
ing, in  The  Journal  of  Southern 
History,  138. 

Darden,  Mrs.  Iva  Aycock,  donates 
items,  Aycock  Birthplace  resto- 
ration, 540. 

Davidson  County,  new  courthouse 
there,  dedicated,  254. 

Davis,  Burke,  his  Jeb  Stuart:  The 
Last  Cavalier,  mentioned,  182; 
talks  at  meeting,  Historical  So- 
ciety of  North   Carolina,  417. 

Davis,  Edwin  Adams,  his  Louis- 
iana: The  Pelican  State,  received, 
550;  reviews  Ben  Butler:  The 
South  Called  Him  Beast!,  531. 
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Davis,  Egbert,  elected  Director, 
Art  Society,  126. 

Davis,  Harry  T.,  reviews  The 
Archeology  of  Coastal  North 
Carolina,  98. 

Davis,  Jefferson,  urges  provisions 
for   Confederate   chaplains,   47. 

Davis,  J.  Toliver,  serves  on  Advi- 
sory Committee  on  County  Re- 
cords, 255. 

Davis,  Lambert,  makes  talk,  Civil 
War  Centennial  Conference,  252. 

Davis,  Nora  M.,  her  Military  and 
Naval  Operations  in  South  Caro- 
lina, 1860-1865:  A  Chronological 
List  with  References  to  Sources 
of  Further  Information,  received, 
550. 

Davis,  R.  S.,  serves  as  Treasurer, 
Rockingham  celebration,  271. 

Davis,  William,  reads  paper,  Car- 
teret County  Historical  Society 
meeting,    418. 

Dawn  at  Midnight,  set  in  western 
locale,  176. 

Dawson,  John  G.,  elected  as  Chair- 
man, Governor  Richard  Caswell 
Memorial  Commission,  407,  411. 

de  Choisel,  Charles,  marker  un- 
veiled in  honor  of,  408. 

Dedmond,  Francis  B.,  his  article, 
"Problems  of  Writing  a  College 
History,"  466-472 ;  reviews  Nag's 
Head  and  Bertie:  Two  Novels, 
384. 

Degler,  Carl  N.,  his  Out  of  Our 
Past:  Forces  That  Shaped  Mod- 
ern America,  received,  139;  re- 
viewed, 395. 

De  Graffenried,  Thomas  P.,  his 
1191-1956:  Seven  Hundred  and 
Sixty-five  Years.  The  De  Graf- 
fenried Family  Scrap  Book,  re- 
ceived, 140;  reviewed,  248. 

Delaney,  Norman  C,  his  "The 
Outer  Banks  of  North  Carolina 
During  the  Revolutionary  War," 
1-16. 

de  Miranda,  Francisco,  describes 
Ocracoke  natives,  2. 

Democratic  Party,  in  South,  dis- 
cussed, 442-465. 

Dent,  Mrs.  Magruda,  presents  gift 
for  Bennett  House  restoration, 
128. 

Dentists,  those  of  Burke  County, 
discussed,  31. 

Department  of  Archives  and  His- 
tory, operating  appropriations 
for  biennium,  given,  402. 
De  Santis,  Vincent  P.,  his  article, 
"President  Garfield  and  the 
'Solid   South,'"  442-465. 


Dennis,  H.  A.,  on  program,  Kittrell 
memorial  service,  408. 

De  Visconti,  Tabitha,  presents  froe 
to  Sheppard  Memorial  Library, 
548. 

Diary,  of  Leonidas  Torrence,  509- 
514. 

Diket,  Albert  L.,  appointed  to  facul- 
ty,  East   Carolina   College,   544. 

Diseases,  analysis  of,  in  Burke 
County,  41 ;  seasonal  incidence  of, 
43. 

Dismal  Swamp,  described  by 
Ebenezer   Hazard,   360. 

Division  of  Archives  and  Manu- 
scripts, budget  for  biennium, 
given,  reorganized,  537;  services 
of,  to  public,  256. 

Dobson,  Joseph,  attends  wounded 
at  Battle  of  King's  Mountain, 
first  resident  physician  in  Burke 
County,   statistical   data  on,   32. 

Doherty,  Herbert  J.,  Jr.,  his  The 
Whigs  of  Florida,  18U5-185U,  re- 
ceived, 427,  reviewed,  525. 

Dolley  Madison  Memorial  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  holds  first  meeting, 
420 ;  makes  purchase  contract  for 
Dolley    Madison    collection,    536. 

Donahue,  Kenneth,  judges  work, 
Artists'  Competition,  127. 

Donnell,  Mrs.  Dore  Korner,  her  / 
Remember,   received,   425. 

Dortch,  Hugh,  conducts  memorial 
service,  Bentonville  Battle- 
ground, 418;  his  article,  "Lest 
We  Forget:  North  Carolina's 
Commemoration  of  the  War  Be- 
tween the  States,"  163-167; 
meets  with  United  States  Civil 
War  Centennial  Commission,  407 ; 
serves  as  Chairman,  Civil  War 
Centennial  Committee,  North 
Carolina  Literary  and  Historical 
Association,  165;  speaks  at  Civil 
War  Centennial  Conference,  251 ; 
speaks  on  plans  for  Civil  War 
Centennial  observance,   129. 

Dougherty,  B.  B.,  urges  income 
tax-supported    schools,    191. 

Dougherty,  Edwin  S.,  elected  Presi- 
dent, Western  North  Carolina 
Historical  Association,  423,  parti- 
cipates on  program,  Blue  Ridge 
Assembly,  535. 

Douglas,  George  A.,  directs  Dan- 
forth  lecture  series,  East  Caro- 
lina College,  415. 

Dovenmuehle,  R.  H.,  represents 
Duke  University,  tape-recordings 
presentation,  542. 

Downs,  Robert  B.,  his  The  Family 
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Saga  and  Other  Phases  of  Ameri- 
can Folklore,  received,  140. 

Drama,  development  of,  outdoor 
historical,  begun  in  North  Caro- 
lina, 156. 

Drama  and  the  Weather,  by  Paul 
Green,  collection  of  short  pieces, 
184. 

"Duanag  Altruim,"  original  Gaelic 
lullaby,  474. 

Dudley  Mansion,  visited  on  New 
Hanover  tour,  136. 

Duffy,  John,  his  The  Rudolph 
Matas  History  of  Medicine  in 
Louisiana,  Volume  I,  reviewed, 
110. 

Duke  Madrigal  Singers,  on  pro- 
gram, Federation  of  Music  Clubs, 
125. 

Duke  University,  Department  of 
History  there,  qualifies  for  Na- 
tional Defense  Scholarships,  267. 

Duke  University  Library,  manu- 
script collection  there,  cited,  154. 

Dunbar,  Gary  S.,  his  Historical 
Geography  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Outer  Banks,  received,  272. 

Dunn,  Charles  W.,  his  article,  "A 
North  Carolina  Gaelic  Bard," 
473-475;  translates  Gaelic  song, 
473. 

Durden,  Robert  F.,  has  essay  pub- 
lished, 267;  reviews  The  Revolu- 
tionary Journal  of  Baron  Lud- 
wig  Von  Closen,  1780-1783,  235; 
elected  member,  Historical  So- 
ciety of  North  Carolina,  135. 

E 

Earl,  Daniel,  colonial  Carolina 
minister,  mentioned,  367. 

Early  American  Moravian  Music 
Festival,  held  at  Salem  College, 
546. 

East  Tennessee  and  Western  North 
Carolina  Railroad,  abandoned, 
cost  of,  170;  created  by  act  of 
Tennessee  Legislature,  168;  nick- 
names of,  170;  route  of,  dis- 
cussed, 169,  170. 

Easterby,  J.  H.,  his  The  Colonial 
Records  of  South  Carolina,  Ser- 
ies 1,  Journal  of  the  Commons 
House  of  Assembly,  September 
10,  1746-June  13,  17 U7,  reviewed, 
101. 

Ebb  Tide,  as  Seen  Through  the 
Eyes  of  Josephine  Clay  Haber- 
sham, 1863,  received  139;  re- 
viewed, 238. 

Ebert,  Charles  H.  V.,  his  article, 
"Furniture  Making  in  High 
Point,"  330-339. 


Economic  Regulation  of  the  Motor 
Trucking  Industry  by  the  States, 
received,  273. 

Edgecombe  Farm  Journal  (Tar- 
boro),  life  span  of,  277;  pub- 
lished by  William  B.  Smith,  276. 

"Edmund  Burke  Haywood  and 
Raleigh's  Confederate  Hospitals," 
wins  R.  D.  W.  Connor  Award, 
129. 

Edsall,  Preston  W.,  on  leave,  264. 

Education,  aided  by  adoption  of 
teacher's  salary  schedule,  194; 
convention  for  those  interested 
in,  proposed,  143;  good  roads 
benefit,  193;  in  North  Carolina, 
discussed,  186-196;  that  of  Burke 
County  physicians,  listed,  36  n. 

"Education  for  the  People,"  article 
by  D.  J.  Whitener,  187-196. 

Edwards,  Albert  G.,  gives  invoca- 
tion, Roosevelt  Centennial  cere- 
mony, 119. 

Ehle,  John,  his  The  Survivor,  men- 
tioned, 184. 

1191-1956:  Seven  Hundred  and 
Sixty-five  Years:  The  Be  Graf- 
fenried  Family  Scrap  Book,  re- 
ceived, 140;  reviewed,  249. 

E.  L.  Godkin  and  American  Foreign 
Policy,  1865-1900,  by  William  M. 
Armstrong,  received,  139. 

Ellen,  John  C.,  appointed  to  facul- 
ty,  East   Carolina    College,   544. 

Ellenwood,  Henry  S.,  makes  add- 
ress, 47. 

Eller,  E.  M.,  does  research,  Division 
of  Archives  and  manuscripts, 
255. 

Ellington,  John  David,  assists  in 
installation  of  exhibits,  Hillsboro 
Museum,  121;  attends  South- 
eastern Museums  Conference, 
120,  visits  Moores  Creek  National 
Military  Park,   542. 

Elliot,  Cecil  D.,  talks  to  Wake 
County   Historical    Society,    271. 

Ellis,  J.  C,  serves  on  Advisory 
Committee  on  County  Records, 
255. 

Elmore,  Anna  Dozier,  her  A  Jour- 
ney from  South  Carolina  to  Con- 
necticut in  the  Year  1809:  The 
Journal  of  William  D.  Martin,  re- 
ceived, 550. 

Emerson,  Horton  W.,  appointed  to 
faculty,  East  Carolina  College, 
544. 

Ennett,  A.  D.,  arranges  meeting 
at  Fort  Macon,  137. 

Entwistle,  John  W.,  serves  as 
Chairman,  Rockingham  celebra- 
tion, 270. 
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Equalization  fund,  cause  of  bitter 
dispute  in  State,  190;  grows 
during  1920's,  194. 

Erskine,  Edith  Deaderick,  passages 
from  poems  of,  176,  177. 

"Eugene  Clyde  Brooks:  Education- 
al Journalist  in  North  Carolina, 
1906-1923,"  article  by  Willard 
Badgette  Gatewood,  Jr.,  307-329. 

Evans,  David,  serves  as  member 
ex  officio,  Advisory  Committee 
on  County  Records,  255. 

Everett,  R.  0.,  meets  with  group  to 
discuss  Bennett  House  restora- 
tion, 539. 

Everett,  Mrs.  R.  0.,  elected  to 
Executive  Committee,  Literary 
and  Historical  Association,  130. 

Eye  of  a  Gentle  Night,  The,  has 
Cape  Fear  setting,  175;  men- 
tioned, 173. 


Families  Geddie  and  McPhail,  The, 
received,  427. 

Family  Saga  and  Other  Phases  of 
American  Folklore,  The.  received, 
140. 

Fanning,  Edmund,  mentioned  by 
Ebenezer  Hazard,  379. 

Farmers,  demand  removal  of  ad 
valorem  taxes,  195;  those  of 
North  Carolina  criticized  by 
agricultural    journals,    295. 

Farmer's  Advocate  (Jamestown), 
life  span  of,  277. 

Farmer's  Journal  (Bath  and  Ra- 
leigh), edited  by  John  M.  Tom- 
pkins and  William  D.  Cooke, 
280;  life  span  of,  277. 

Farm-life  schools,  advocated  by 
newspapers  and  educational 
journals,  316. 

Farnell,  James,  appointed  Assistant 
Professor,  University  of  North 
Carolina,  544. 

Fastest  on  the  River,  story  of  the 
Mississippi,    181. 

Fay,  Lucy  E.,  her  "This  Infernal 
War":  The  Confederate  Letters 
of  Sgt.  Edwin  H.  Fay,  received, 
140;  reviewed,  391. 

Fayetteville  Senior  High  School 
Dancers,  perform  at  Folklore 
Society  meeting,  131. 

Fees,  those  of  Burke  County  physi- 
cians, discussed,  38. 

Fifty  Years  of  Collecting  Ameri- 
cana for  the  Library  of  the 
American  Antiquarian  Society, 
1908-1958,  received,  140;  review- 
ed, 396. 


Finger,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  elected 
third  Vice-President,  Burke 
County   Historical    Society,   417. 

Firemen's  Museum,  visited  on  tour 
of  New  Bern,  423. 

Fisher,  P.  W.,  recognized  as  auth- 
or, 269. 

Fishwick,  Marshall  W.,  reviews 
The  Camp,  The  Bivouac,  and  The 
Battle  Field,  240. 

Flannagan,  John  T.,  his  The  Fam- 
ily Saga  and  Other  Phases  of 
American  Folklore,  received,  140. 

Flanner,  Carolyn,  elected  Director, 
Lower  Cape  Fear  Historical  So- 
ciety, 420. 

Floan,  Howard  R.,  his  The  South 
in  Northern  Eyes,  1831  to  1861, 
reviewed,  112. 

Flogging,  in  Confederate  Army, 
cited,  504  n. 

Flora  MacDonald  Gold  Award, 
prize  awarded  at  Grandfather 
Mountain  Games,  547. 

Food,  that  of  Confederate  Army, 
described,  480,  481,  482,  488, 
489,  491,  493,  498,  502,  509,  511. 

Foote,  Carole,  joins  staff,  Archives 
Administration  Section,  537. 

Forbus,  Mrs.  Ina  B.,  wins  AAUW 
Juvenile  Fiction  Award,  129; 
writes  of  rural  North  Carolina, 
175. 

Ford,  J.  M.,  participates  in  dedica- 
tion, Visitors  Center,  Moores 
Creek  National  Military  Park, 
411. 

Fort,  Mrs.  David  L,  entertains 
group,  Hall  of  History  exhibit 
opening,  541. 

Fort  Fisher  State  Historic  Site, 
appropriation  for,  given,  403; 
supplementary  funds  for,  in  bond 
issue,   406. 

Fort  Hancock,  built  on  Ocracoke 
Island,  "Caswell"  ordered  to,  13. 

Fort  Macon,  celebration  of  ninety- 
seventh  anniversary  of  battle 
there,  137;  supervised  jointly  by 
Departments  of  Archives  and 
History  and  Conservation  and 
Development,  157. 

Fountain,  A.  M.,  elected  Treasurer, 
Wake  County  Historical  Society, 
271. 

Fowler,  Malcolm,  on  program,  Har- 
nett meeting,  545;  reports  on 
historical  tours,  132;  serves  as 
District  Vice-President,  Society 
of  County  and  Local  Historians, 
423. 

Francis  Parkman  Prize,  winner 
of,  announced,  426. 
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"Francois  X.  Martin  and  His  His- 
tory of  North  Carolina"  article 
by  W.  B.  Yearns,  17-27. 

Franklin,  John  Hope,  reviews  The 
Negro  in  North  Carolina  Prior 
to  1861,  236. 

Franks,  William  J.,  initial  winner 
of  Medal  of  Honor,  descendants 
of,  sought,  548. 

Fulford,  Nathaniel,  serves  as  Presi- 
dent, Perquimans  County  Histori- 
cal Society,  545. 

Fundaburk,  Emma  Lila,  her  South- 
eastern Indians:  Life  Portraits. 
A  Catalogue  of  Pictures,  15  6  U- 
1860,  received,  272;  reviewed, 
386. 

Furniture,  buyers  of,  attend  High 
Point  shows,  339;  cheap  grade 
originally  made  in  High  Point, 
333;  quality  of,  improved,  334; 
that  made  in  High  Point  uses 
hardwoods,  331. 

Furniture  making,  climate  of  Pied- 
mont aids  in  production  of,  332; 
closely  allied  to  textile  industry, 
labor  force  for,  described,  338; 
produces  skilled  laborers,  334; 
showrooms  built  for  industry  of, 
335. 

"Furniture  Making  in  High  Point," 
article  by  Charles  H.  V.  Ebert, 
330-339. 

Furniture  South,  The,  aids  in  dev- 
eloping High  Point's  furniture 
industry,  337. 

Futrell,  Mrs.  Madlin,  attends 
Southeastern  Museums  Confer- 
ence, 120;  goes  to  photograph 
Tryon  Palace,  121. 

Futterer,  William,  serves  on  com- 
mittee, Rockingham  celebration, 
271. 

G 

Gaelic  Bards  from  1715,  cites  Gae- 
lic songs  by  John  Macrae,  475. 

Galleys,  built  in  Virginia  for  Ocra- 
coke  protection,   6. 

Gammage,  W.  L.,  his  The  Camp, 
The  Bivouac,  and  The  Battle 
Field,  reviewed,  239. 

Ganyard,  Robert  L.,  reviews  Poli- 
tical Ideas  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, 118. 

Gardner,  Dillard  S.,  reviews  We 
the  People:  The  Economic  Ori- 
gins of  the  Constitution,  108. 

Gardner-Webb  Golden  Anniversary, 
book  written  for  celebration  of, 
467. 

Garfield,  James  A.,  his  death, 
mentioned,  462,  465;  see  article, 


"President  Garfield  and  the  Solid 
South,"   442-465. 

Garvey,  Robert,  serves  on  Advi- 
sory Committee  on  Historic  Sites, 
258. 

Gaskel,  Adam,  praised  for  coastal 
defense,  15. 

Gass,  Edmund  C,  speaks  at  Civil 
War  Centennial  Conference,  252. 

Gaston,  William,  member  of  first 
Institute  of  Education,  144;  to 
appeal  to  legislature  on  behalf 
of  popular  education,  146. 

Gaston  County,  articles  on  old 
homes  there,  cited,  546. 

Gaston  County  Historical  Bulletin, 
The,  articles  in,  listed,  136,  421, 
546. 

Gaston  County  Historical  Society, 
holds  meeting,  269. 

"Gaston  Guards,"  unit  of  volun- 
teers formed  in  Gaston  County, 
476. 

Gatewood,  Maud,  wins  award, 
Artists'  Competition,  127. 

Gatewood,  Willard  Badgette,  his 
article,  "Eugene  Clyde  Brooks: 
Educational  Journalist  in  North 
Carolina,  1906-1923,"  307-329. 

Geary,  James  J.,  speaks  at  Civil 
War   Conference,   252. 

Geddie,  Jack,  his  The  Families  Ged- 
die  and  McPhail,  received,   427. 

Geer,  William  M.,  on  leave,  414. 

Gelbach,  George  K.,  reviews  Cities 
and  Camps  of  the  Confederate 
States,  115. 

General  Assembly,  assigns  historic 
preservation  to  Department  of 
Archives  and  History,  157;  does 
not  favor  public  education,  145; 
enacts  measures  relating  to  De- 
partment, 402;  enacts  public  re- 
cords law,  340;  meets  in  Tryon 
Palace,  401. 

General  Stand  Watie's  Confederate 
Indians,  received,  427;  reviewed, 
529. 

Geoghagan,  George  P.,  elected  Di- 
rector, Roanoke  Island  Historical 
Association,  125;  serves  as  mem- 
ber, Committee  on  the  Governor's 
Portrait,  535. 

George  Croghan:  Wilderness  Dip- 
lomat, received,  427. 

Germain,  George,  receives  letter 
from  Josiah  Martin,  10. 

Gettysburg,  discussed  in  Torrence 
diary,  512,  513,  516. 

Gibson,  John  M.,  his  Soldier  in 
White,   mentioned,   184. 

Gibson,  Mrs.  John  S.,  presents 
paper,  Carteret  meeting,   547. 
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Gifford,  Lester  C,  named  Vice- 
President,  Symphony  Society, 
132. 

Gift  from  the  Hills:  Miss  Lucy 
Morgan's  Story  of  Her  Unique 
Penland  School,  reviewed,  98, 182. 

Gill,  Edwin,  elected  Vice-President, 
Art  Society,  126. 

Gillam,  Mrs.  Moses  B.,  elected  Vice- 
President,  Bertie  County  Histori- 
cal Association,  416. 

Gillikin,  Mrs.  Hilda,  prepares  paper 
on    Smyrna,    418. 

Gillin,  John,  speaks  at  East  Caro- 
lina College,  415. 

Gilmore,  Voit,  named  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Symphony  Society,  132; 
serves  on  Advisory  Committee 
on  Historic  Sites,  258. 

Glasgow,  Ellen,  quoted,  174. 

Godfrey,  James  L.,  has  article  pub- 
lished, 134. 

Godkin,  E.  L.,  writes  editorials  on 
"Solid  South"  question,  452,  453. 

Golden,  Harry,  his  Only  in  Ameri- 
ca, reviewed,  99. 

Golden   Falcon,    The,    quoted,    177. 

Goldsboro  Junior  High  School,  re- 
ceives Award  of  Merit  from 
American  Association  for  State 
and  Local  History,  129. 

Goodrich,  Captain,  captures  vessels 
at  Currituck  Inlet,  12. 

Gordon,  John,  wins  award,  Artists' 
Competition,  127. 

Gordon,  John  B.,  urges  ministers 
to  join  Confederate  Army,  68. 

Gorman,  A.  M.,  owner  of  North 
Carolina  Planter,  mentioned,  281. 

Governor  William  Tryon,  and  His 
Administration  in  the  Province 
of  North  Carolina,  1765-1771,  re- 
ceived,  272;    reviewed,    518. 

Governor  Tryon  and  His  Palace, 
refers  to  Hazard's  "Journal," 
359. 

Graham,  A.  W.,  Jr.,  serves  on  Advi- 
sory Committee  on  County  Re- 
cords, 255. 

Granberry,  John  C,  texts  of,  men- 
tioned, 63;  writes  of  service  as 
chaplain,  48. 

Grand  Opera  House,  in  Asheville, 
described,    432. 

Grandfather  Mountain  Games  and 
Gathering  of  the  Scottish  Clans, 
held  at  Linville,  547. 

Grant,  Ulysses  S.,  mentioned,  197- 
202. 

Grantham,  Dewey  W.,  Jr.,  reviews 
Prince   of   Carpetbaggers,   243. 

Gray,  James  A.,  concert  dedicated 
to,   546. 


Gray,  Pauline  Bahnson,  concert  de- 
dicated to,  546. 

Gray,  Wood,  his  Historian's  Hand- 
hook:  A  Key  to  the  Study  and 
Writing  of  History,  received, 
273. 

Gray  Ghosts  of  the  Confederacy : 
Guerrilla  Warfare  in  the  West, 
1861-1865,  received,  139;  review- 
ed,   241. 

Great  Khans  and  Comrades,  men- 
tioned, 185. 

Green,  Fletcher  M.,  announces  ap- 
pointments, 544;  elected  Vice- 
President,  Mississippi  Valley 
Historical  Association,  414;  has 
article  published,  participates  in 
Gettysburg  College  Civil  War 
Conference,  134;  reads  paper, 
annual  meeting,  Mississippi  Val- 
ley Historical  Association,  414; 
reviews  The  South  in  Northern 
Eyes,  1831-1861,  113;  speaks  to 
Women's  Republican  Club,  Chap- 
el Hill,  265 ;  to  teach,  Blue  Ridge 
Assembly    summer    session,    414. 

Green,  Paul,  his  The  Confederacy: 
A  Symphonic  Outdoor  Drama 
Based  on  the  Life  of  General 
Robert  E.  Lee.  received,  549; 
reviewed,  526;  presents  honorary 
life  memberships,  Literary  and 
Historical  Association  meeting, 
130;  serves  as  member,  Civil  War 
Centennial  Committee,  Literary 
and  Historical  Association,  166; 
speaks  at  Civil  War  Centennial 
Conference,  252. 

Green,  Ruth  S.,  her  The  Colonial 
Records  of  South  Carolina,  Series 
1,  Journal  of  the  Commons  House 
of  Assembly,  September  10-June 
IS,  174-9,  reviewed,   101. 

Greene,  General  (Nathanael), 
writes  Sumner  of  Beaufort  at- 
tack, 16. 

Greensboro  Historical  Museum,  has 
display  of  Dolley  Madison  arti- 
cles, 536. 

Greer,  I.  G.,  speaks  at  dedication, 
Tatum    Cabin,    539. 

Gregory,  Mrs.  Quentin,  on  program, 
Halifax  celebration,  407. 

Gregory,  Randolph  B.,  elected  Di- 
rector, Lower  Cape  Fear  His- 
torical Society  420. 

Gregory  Robert  G.  receives  grant, 
416. 

Guilford  College  Library,  preserves 
Quaker  records,  154. 

Guilford  Court  House,  museum 
there,  mentioned,  156. 

Guigou,  John,  elected  second  Vice- 
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President,  Burke  County  His- 
torical  Society,  417. 

Guille,  Gettys,  receives  Cannon 
Cup  Award,  128. 

Guille,  Mrs.  Gettys,  receives  Can- 
non Cup  Award,  128. 


H 


Haag,  William  G.,  his  The  Archeo- 
logy of  Coastal  North  Carolina, 
reviewed,  97. 

Hadnot  Creek  Primitive  Baptist 
Church,  oldest  in  Carteret  Coun- 
ty,   547. 

Hale,  Nathaniel  C,  his  Pelts  and 
Palisades:  The  Story  of  Fur  and 
the  Rivalry  for  Pelts  in  Early 
America,  received,  550. 

Halifax  Resolves,  adoption  of,  cele- 
brated,  407. 

Hall,  B.  Frank,  elected  Director, 
Lower  Cape  Fear  Historical  So- 
ciety,  402. 

Hall,  Louise,  elected  member,  His- 
torical Society  of  North  Caro- 
lina, 135. 

Hall  of  History,  co-sponsors  pro- 
duction of  "The  Uncommon 
Man,"  121 ;  has  Andrew  Johnson 
display,  120;  new  exhibits  open- 
ed there,  541,  542;  tells  story  of 
North  Carolina's  past,  156. 

Hallyburton,  Harry,  elected  Secre- 
tary, Burke  County  Historical 
Society,  270,  417. 

Hamilton,  J.  G.  de  Roulhac,  his 
article,  referred  to,  153;  receives 
honorary  life  membership,  Liter- 
ary and  Historical  Association, 
130. 

Hamilton,  Mrs.  Luther,  Sr.,  elect- 
ed Treasurer,  Carteret  County 
Historical  Society,  137. 

Hamilton,  R.  N.,  reviews  Colonial 
America,  116. 

Hamilton,  William  B.,  does  re- 
search in  Europe,  134,  266;  has 
article  published,  reads  paper, 
Southern  Historical  Association 
meeting,  266. 

Hammer,  Armand,  presents  gift, 
honoring  William  R.  Valentiner, 
127. 

Hampton,  Mrs.  Ermine  B.,  joins 
staff,  County  Records  Section, 
537. 

Hamrick,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Washburn, 
helps  prepare  college  history, 
470. 

Hancock  House,  built  before  1820, 
visited  by  Carteret  historical 
group,  418. 


Hanes,  Ralph  Philip,  appointed  to 
Executive  Board,  Department  of 
Archives  and  His  History,  535. 
Harbinger  (Chapel  Hill),  notes 
meeting,  first  Institute  of  Edu- 
cation, 149. 
Harding,  Edmund  H.,  presents 
Cannon  Cup  Awards,  re-elected 
Vice-Pesident,  Society  for  the 
Preservation  of  Antiquities,  128. 

Harnett  County  Historical  Society, 

holds   meeting,   545. 
Harnett  County  Historical  Society 
News  Letter,  first  issue,  received 
by  Department  of  Archives  and 
History,  419. 

Harper,  Donald  W.,  his  Economic 
Regulation  of  the  Motor  Truck- 
ing Industry  by  the  States,  re- 
ceived, 273. 

Harper  House,  funds  for  restora- 
tion of,  given,  403;  restoration 
work  there,  discussed,  123. 

Harper  House-Bentonville  Chapter, 
United  Daughters  of  Confeder- 
acy, sponsors  memorial  service, 
412. 

Harrell,  Mrs.  Ernestine  H.,  em- 
ployed as  temporary  Steno-Clerk 
I,  Archives  Division,  409. 

Harrell,  Mrs.  Laura  F.,  serves  as 
Editor,  The  Chronicle,  417. 

Harrington,  J.  C,  speaks  at  Civil 
War  Centennial  Conference,  252; 
visits  Fort  Fisher  and  Old  Bruns- 
wick Town  State  Historic  Sites, 
411. 

Harris-Boney  House,  visited  on  new 
Hanover  tour,  135. 

Harwell,  Richard  Barksdale,  Cities 
and  Camps  of  the  Confederate 
States,  reviewed,  114. 

Harry  S.  Truman  Institute  for 
National  and  International  Af- 
fairs, initiates  program  of 
grants-in-aid,  425. 

Harry  S.  Truman  Library,  houses 
Truman  Papers,  425. 

Hartsell,  Mrs.  Earl  H.,  re-elected 
Second  Vice-President,  Folklore 
Society,  131. 

Hartsock,  Mildred  E.,  reviews 
Short  Stories  from  the  Old  North 
State,  382. 

Harvard  University,  history  de- 
partment there,  co-sponsors 
archival  institute,  271,  535. 

Harvin,  Frank,  serves  as  Visiting 
Professor  of  History,  Western 
Carolina  College,  415. 

Hassell,  C.  B.,  autobiography  of, 
reviewed,   138. 

Hastings,  William  T.,  his  Conrade 
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Webb  of  New  Hampstead,  re- 
viewed, 104. 

Hatch,  Mrs.  William  T.,  elected 
Secretary,  Wake  County  Histori- 
cal Society,  271. 

Hatterasman,  The,  author  of, 
awarded  Mayflower  Cup,  130. 

Hawfield,  S.  Glenn,  presides  at 
Union  County  Historical  Society 
meeting,  268. 

Hay,  Thomas  Robson,  his  Cleburne 
and  His  Command.  By  Capt. 
Irving  A.  Buck,  Pat  Cleburne, 
Stonewall  Jackson  of  the  West, 
received,    272;    reviewed,    393. 

Hayes,  Rutherford  B.,  mentioned, 
445-450,  455-457. 

Haywood,  John,  his  The  Natural 
and  Aboriginal  History  of  Ten- 
nessee .  .  .  ,reviewed,  522. 

Haywood,  Marshall  DeLancey,  his 
Governor  William  Tryon,  and  His 
Administration  in  the  Province 
of  North  Carolina,  1765-1771,  re- 
ceived, 272;  reviewed,  518. 

Hazard,  Ebenezer,  biographical 
sketch  of,  358-359;  describes 
North  Carolina  products,  trees, 
weather,  372-373;  extracts  from 
his  "Journal,"  359-381. 

Hearne,  W.  T.,  on  program,  Kitt- 
rell  memorial  service,  408. 

Hedrick,  Benjamin  Sherwood,  in- 
formation concerning,  281. 

Heintzleman,  B.  Frank,  featured 
speaker,  Andrew  Johnson  Day 
dinner,   120. 

Helguera,  J.  Leon,  does  research  in 
Venezuelan  history,  reads  paper, 
meeting  of  Latin  Americanists, 
265. 

Henderson,  Archibald,  receives  life 
membership,  Literary  and  His- 
torical Association,  130. 

Henry,  Governor  (Patrick),  of 
Virginia,  complains  to  North 
Carolina  of  expense  of  coastal 
galleys,  13. 

Herkovits,  M.  J.,  speaks  at  East 
Carolina   College,  415. 

Herring,  D.  P.,  extends  greetings, 
Bentonville   tour,   418. 

Herring,  R.  Geddie,  participates  in 
memorial  service,  Bentonville 
Battleground,  418. 

Hertford  County,  host  to  North 
Carolina  Literary  and  Historical 
Association  meeting,  401;  to 
celebrate  200th  anniversary,  404. 

Hesseltine,  William  B.,  his  In  Sup- 
port of  Clio:  Essays  in  Memory 
of  Herbert  A.  Kellar,  received, 
139;  reviewed,  394. 


Hewlett,  Addison,  Jr.,  participates 
in  dedication,  Visitors  Center, 
Moores  Creek  National  Military 
Park,  411. 

Hewes,  Joseph,  mentioned  by  Eb- 
enezer Hazard,  362,  367;  sug- 
gests purchase  of  vessel,  warns 
Richard  Caswell  of  danger  to 
coastal  trade,  7. 

Hicks,  Mrs.  Faison,  M.,  entertains 
group,  Hall  of  History  exhibit 
opening,  541. 

Hicks,  Mason,  attends  inspection, 
Aycock  Birthplace  restoration, 
539. 

Higginbotham,  Don,  reviews,  The 
American  Revolution  in  Georgia, 
1763-1789,  389. 

High  Point,  development  of,  331; 
display  center  for  southern  furni- 
ture industry,  338;  first  furni- 
ture factories  there,  discussed, 
333 ;  has  natural  factors  to  retain 
lead  in  furniture  industry,  339; 
reasons  for  development  as  furni- 
ture center,  336,  333;  value  of 
furniture  produced  there,  given 
336. 

High  Point  Enterprise,  receives 
Literary  and  Historical  Asso- 
ciation's Corporate  Citizenship 
Award,   130. 

High  School  Law,  of  1907,  affects 
rural  areas,  191;  places  teach- 
er's salary  and  certification  un- 
der State  control,  194. 

High  Tide  at  Gettysburg:  The 
Campaign  in  Pennsylvania,  re- 
ceived, 139;  reviewed,  236;  wins 
Thomas  Wolfe  Memorial  Liter- 
ary Cup,  423. 

Higham,  Robin  D.  S.,  has  articles 
published,  studies  in  England, 
414. 

Highland  Settler,  by  Charles  W. 
Dunn,  has  North  Carolina  Gaelic 
song  translated,  473. 

Highway  Department,  of  North 
Carolina,  co-operates  in  erection 
of  historical  markers  and  main- 
tenance of  historic  areas,  157. 

Hilbourn,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  J.,  trans- 
ferred to  County  Records  Sec- 
tion, 537. 

Hill,  D.  H.,  comments  on  his  regi- 
mental chaplain,  52. 

Hill,  Joseph  Alston,  describes  pupil- 
teacher  relationship,  termed  elo- 
quent orator,  views  of,  on  edu- 
cation,  148. 

Hill,  Watts,  Jr.  serves  on  Advisory 
Committee  on  Historic  Sites,  258. 

Historian's  Handbook:   A   Key   to 
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the  Study  and  Writing  of  His- 
tory, received,  273. 

Historic  Bath  Commission,  esta- 
blished by  General  Assembly, 
404. 

Historic  Halifax,  Inc.,  partially 
supervised  by  the  Department  of 
Archives  and  History,  157. 

Historic  Preservation,  has  article 
by   Christopher   Crittenden,  408. 

Historic  sites,  criteria  for  selection 
and  acquisition  of,  given,  259- 
260;  criteria  for  State  aid  for 
local  projects,  260-261;  laws  con- 
cerning purchase  of,  258;  pro- 
blems relating  to,  259-260,  261- 
262. 

Historic  Sites  Program,  bond  issue 
for,  discussed,  405-406. 

Historical  Book  Club,  Inc.,  has 
breakfast  meeting,  131. 

Historical  Commission,  given  auth- 
ority for  disposal  of  public  re- 
cords, 340;  lacks  staff  and  equip- 
ment to  inaugurate  records 
management  program,  receives 
custody  of  records  warehouse, 
341. 

Historical  Foundation  News,  arti- 
cles in,  listed,  136. 

Historical  Geography  of  the  North 
Carolina  Outer  Banks,  received, 
272. 

Historical  Highway  Marker  Pro- 
gram, summary  of,  412. 

Historical  Society  of  North  Caro- 
lina, holds  meeting  in  Chapel 
Hill,  135;  mentioned,  157-158. 

History,  of  North  Carolina,  need 
for  thorough  teaching  of,  160; 
taught  at  varying  levels  in 
North  Carolina  schools,  156. 

"History  of  Gaston  County,"  to 
be  published,  421. 

History  of  North  Carolina,  From 
the  Earliest  Period,  The,  by 
Francois  X.  Martin,  discussed, 
18-27. 

Hitchins,  Keith  A.,  studies  in  Paris, 
416. 

Hobbs,  S.  Huntington,  Jr.,  his 
North  Carolina:  An  Economic 
and  Social  Profile,  received,  140; 
reviewed,  245. 

Hocutt,  James  Ray,  joins  staff, 
Archives  Administration  Section, 
537. 

Hodges,  Luther  H.,  cuts  ribbons, 
Tryon  Palace  opening,  401;  in- 
troduces Harry  S.  Truman,  130; 
is  host  at  reception  for  cultural 
societies,  133;  named  member  ex 
officio,     Executive     Committee, 


Symphony  Society,  132;  plants 
tree,  Theodore  Roosevelt  Centen- 
nial celebration,  119;  portrait  of, 
begun  by  artist,  535;  presented 
Cannon  Cup  Award,  128;  pre- 
sents Literary  and  Historical  As- 
sociation's Corporate  Citizenship 
Award,  130;  presents  medal,  re- 
ceives award  for  State  from 
Artists'  Fellowship,  Inc.,  126; 
represents  State  at  tape-record- 
ings presentation,  542;  requests 
survey  of  State-owned  paintings, 
542;  serves  as  Honorary  Presi- 
dent, Art  Society,  126. 

Hodges,  Mrs.  Luther  H.,  is  hostess 
at  reception  for  members  of 
cultural  societies,  133. 

Hodges  Cup,  presented  to  David  C. 
McElmore,  Jr.,  132. 

Hodgkins,  Norris  L.,  Jr.,  elected 
Treasurer,  Moore  County  Histori- 
cal  Society,  420. 

Hoffmann,  Arnold,  introduces 
Lieutenant  Governor  Luther  E. 
Barnhardt,  125. 

Hoffmann,  William  S.,  his  Andrew 
Jackson  and  North  Carolina 
Politics,  received,  139;  review- 
ed 521;  reviews  The  Whigs  of 
Florida,  18J>5-18 5J>,  526. 

Hoge,  Moses  D.,  appointed  by 
Presbyterians  to  work  with 
chaplains,  57;  writes  of  plan  of 
recruit    chaplains,    55. 

Holmes,  Annette,  receives  Hodges 
Cup  Award  of  Merit,  133. 

Holmes,  Mrs.  William  D.,  Jr.,  ex- 
tends greetings,  Roosevelt  Cen- 
tennial celebration,  119;  parti- 
cipates in  dedication,  Visitors 
Center,  Moores  Creek  National 
Military    Park,    411. 

Holy  Redeemer  Catholic  Church, 
visited  on  tour  by  Society  of 
County  and  Local  Historians, 
418. 

Honeycutt,  Ava  L.,  Jr.,  attends 
Southeastern  Museums  Confer- 
ence, 122;  prepares  brochure  on 
Battle  of  Alamance,  258,  540; 
supervises  improvement,  Alam- 
ance Battleground,  123;  reviews 
Regiment  Band  of  the  Twenty- 
Sixth  North  Carolina,  238; 
speaks  at  picnic,  Alamance 
County  War  Mothers,  537. 

Honeycutt,  Dorothy  Fry,  concert 
dedicated  to,   546. 

Honeycutt,  Mrs.  Tilden,  gives 
commentary  for  slide  program, 
421. 

Hooks,    Flora,    donates    items    for 
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Aycock    Birthplace    restoration, 
540. 

Hooper,  William,  delivers  lecture, 
146;  describes  schoolhouse  con- 
struction, 142;  member  of  first 
Institute  of  Education,  144. 

Horton,  Bobby  Lee,  joins  staff, 
State  Records  Section,  537. 

House,  R.  B.,  presides  at  meeting, 
251;  receives  honorary  life  mem- 
bership, Literary  and  Historical 
Association,   130. 

House  in  the  Horseshoe,  care  of, 
leased  to  local  organization,  157. 

House's  Mill,  visited  on  Bentonville 
tour,  418. 

Howard,  Robert  A.,  receives  award, 
Artists'  Competition,  127. 

Howland,  Richard  H.,  speaks  at 
luncheon  meeting,  Antiquities 
Society,    128. 

Howze,  Hamilton  H.,  speaker  at 
Halifax  Resolves  celebration, 
407. 

Hoyle,  Mrs.  Bernadette,  presents 
Hodges  Cup  awards,  133. 

Hoyt,  William  D.,  Jr.,  reviews 
The  Journal  of  William  Step- 
hens,   1741-1743,    110. 

Hudson,  Arthur  Palmer,  re-elect- 
ed Secretary-Treasurer,  Folklore 
Society,  131;  reviews  Gift  from 
the  Hills:  Miss  Lucy  Morgan's 
Story  of  the  Unique  Penland 
School,  98. 

Huggins,  Mrs.  J.  D.,  Sr.,  has  col- 
lege history  dedicated  to  her, 
468. 

Hughes,  Nathaniel  C,  Jr.,  reviews 
A  Life  for  the  Confederacy  .  .  .  , 
529;  reviews  Gray  Ghosts  of  the 
Confederacy:  Guerrilla  Warfare, 
in   the   West,   1861-1865,   242. 

Hughey,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  House, 
serves  as  member,  Committee 
on  the  Governor's  Portrait,  535. 

Human  History:  The  Seventeenth 
Century  and  the  Stuart  Family, 
received,  550. 

Humber,  Robert  Lee,  announces 
gift  for  Art  Museum,  127;  elect- 
ed President,  Art  Society,  126; 
presides  at  meeting,  Roanoke  Is- 
land Historical  Association,  125; 
serves  as  Chairman,  Committee 
on  the  Governor's  Portrait,  535; 
serves  as  member,  Civil  War 
Centennial  Committee,  Literary 
and  Historical  Association,  166; 
speaks  briefly,  Pitt  County  His- 
torical Society  meeting,  419; 
speaks  on  "Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
Memorial,"  129. 


Hunt,   Harold   C,   speaks  at  East 
Carolina  College,  415. 


/  Remember,  received,  reviewed, 
424-425. 

In  Support  of  Clio :  Essays  in  Mem- 
ory of  Herbert  A.  Kellar,  re- 
ceived, 139;   reviewed,  394. 

Income  tax,  levied  on  physicians, 
37. 

Institute  of  Early  American  His- 
tory and  Culture,  establishes 
manuscript   competition,   425. 

Institute  on  Historical  and  Archi- 
val Management,  offered  by 
Radcliffe  College  and  Harvard 
University,  271. 

"Introduction,  Papers  from  the 
Fifty-Eighth  Annual  Session  of 
the  North  Carolina  Literary  and 
Historical  Association,  Inc.,  Ra- 
leigh, December  5,  1958,"  162. 

Iredell,  James,  member  of  first 
Institute   of   Education,   144. 

Iron  ore,  discovery  of,  brings 
"Tweetsie"    to    mountains,    169. 

Islanders,  natives  of  Outer  Banks, 
described,  1,  2w. 

Iverson's  Brigade,  in  Gettysburg 
encounter,  513n;  mentioned,  477, 
478. 

Ives,  Mrs.  Ernest  P.,  announces 
gift  for  Bennett  House  restora- 
tion, 128;  presides  at  meeting, 
Antiquities  Society,  127;  re- 
elected President,  Society  for 
Preservation  of  Antiquities,  128; 
serves  as  acting  President,  Moore 
County  Historical  Association, 
420;  serves  as  member,  Civil 
War  Centennial  Committee,  Li- 
terary and  Historical  Associa- 
tion, 166;  serves  on  Advisory 
Committee  on  Historic  Sites, 
258. 

Ivey,  George,  elected  Director, 
Roanoke  Island  Historical  Asso- 
ciation, 125. 

Ivie,  Allan  D.,  speaks  to  Rocking- 
ham County  Historical  Society, 
269. 

J 

Jabez  Weeks  Memorial,  erected  to 
pine  tree,  547. 

Jackson,  J.  L.,  speaks  at  Pitt  Coun- 
ty Historical  Society  meeting, 
548, 

Jackson,  Thomas  J.  (Stonewall), 
death  of,  mentioned,  63;  inter- 
ested   in    getting    chaplains    for 
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troops,  65;  urges  ministers  to 
join  Confederate  Army,  68; 
wounded  fatally,  507. 

Jackson,  W.  C,  receives  life  mem- 
bership, Literary  and  Historical 
Association,  130. 

Jacobs  Run  Tunnel,  article  on,  in 
Lower  Cape  Fear  Society  Bul- 
letin, 419. 

Jacocks,  W.  P.,  announces  esta- 
blishment of  Peace  Award,  132; 
elected  President,  Bertie  County 
Historical   Association,  416. 

James,  Dink,  speaks  at  Pitt  Coun- 
ty Historical  Society  meeting, 
548. 

James,  Joshua  S.,  elected  Director, 
Lower  Cape  Fear  Historical  So- 
ciety, 420. 

James,  Mrs.  W.  G.,  participates  in 
dedication,  Visitors  Center, 
Moores  Creek  National  Military 
Park,  411. 

James  Iredell  House,  care  of,  leased 
to  local  organization,  157. 

James  K.  Polk  Birthplace,  supple- 
ment for  restoration  of,  in  bond 
issue,  406. 

Jamestown  Foundation,  establishes 
manuscript   competition,  425. 

Jefferson,  Mrs.  C.  B.,  presides  at 
meeting,  Federation  of  Music 
Clubs,  125. 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  wishes  to  sell 
galleys,  13. 

Jenkins,  Mark,  on  program,  de 
Choisel    marker    unveiling,    408. 

Jenkins,  William  S.,  speaks  at  Civil 
War  Centennial  Conference,  252. 

Jensen,  Merrill,  His  Political  Ideas 
of  the  American  Revolution,  re- 
viewed, 117. 

John  Motley  Morehead  Memorial 
Commission,  established  by  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  405. 

Johnson,  Andrew,  life  of,  discussed, 
197-204. 

Johnson,  Cecil,  elected  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Historical  Society  of  North 
Carolina,  135;  participates  in 
organizational  meeting,  North 
Carolina  Conference  of  Academic 
Deans,  134. 

Johnson,  Gerald,  speaks  at  East 
Carolina  College,  415. 

Johnson,  Hunter,  awards  received 
by,  listed,  participates  in  meet- 
ing, Federation  of  Music  Clubs, 
126. 

Johnson,  J.  W.,  serves  on  Advisory 
Committee  on  County  Records, 
255. 

Johnson,  Lemuel  R.,  serves  on  Ad- 


visory    Committee     on     County 
Records,  255. 
Johnson,     Mary     Lynch,     reviews 
The  Confederacy :  A  Symphonic 
Outdoor    Drama    Based    on    the 
Life  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee, 
528. 
Johnson,  Mrs.  Robert  Grady,  par- 
ticipates  in    dedication,   Visitors 
Center,    Moores    Creek    National 
Military  Park,  411. 
Johnson,  Thor,  serves  as  Director, 
Moravian    Music    Seminar,    267, 
546. 
Johnston,    Frontis    W.,    appointed 
Dean  of  Faculty,  Davidson   Col- 
lege, 266;  serves  as  acting  dean, 
134. 
Johnston,    Joseph    E.,    mentioned, 

490  n. 
Johnston,      Hugh      Buckner,      his 
article,  "The  Journal  of  Ebenezer 
Hazard  in  North  Carolina,  1777 
and  1778,"  358-381. 
Johnston  County  Historical  Society, 
meets  jointly  with  Sampson  and 
Wayne,  421. 
Jones,    Allen,    attends     Provincial 

Congress  of  Virginia,  5. 
Jones,  H.  G.,  addresses  Chatham 
County  Historical  Society,  124; 
addresses  Davidson  County  His- 
torical Association,  254;  address- 
es Scholarship  Recognition  Con- 
vocation, Boone,  409;  announces 
transfer  of  private  papers  of 
J.  Melville  Broughton,  124;  ap- 
pointed to  serve,  State  Records 
Committee  of  Society  of  Ameri- 
can Archivists,  254;  attends  an- 
nual meeting,  National  Microfilm 
Association,  409;  attends  records 
hearing,  255;  attends  meeting, 
Committee  on  Newspaper  Con- 
servation, North  Carolina  Li- 
brary Association,  254;  attends 
meeting,  Southern  Historical  As- 
sociation, 123;  develops  county 
records  program,  254;  elected  to 
membership,  Historical  Society 
of  North  Carolina,  418;  has 
article  in  North  Carolina  Li- 
braries, 254;  meets  with  officers 
and  committees,  North  Carolina 
Association  of  Registers  of 
Deeds,  409;  reviews  A  Bibliog- 
raphy of  North  Carolina,  1589- 
1956,  speaks  at  annual  conven- 
tion, North  Carolina  Association 
of  Registers  of  Deeds,  409; 
speaks  at  meeting,  Rockingham 
County  Historical  Society,  visits 
county  officials,  124. 
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Jones,  Thomas,  attends  Provincial 
Congress  of  Virginia,  5. 

Jordan,  B.  Everett,  notifies  Depart- 
ment of  Archives  and  History  of 
surplus  Library  of  Congress 
books,  138. 

Jordan,  James  M.,  described,  282; 
urges  sectionalism  in  farm 
journals,  297;  uses  farm  journal 
to  express  political  views,  299. 

Jordan,  John  R.,  Jr.,  elected  Presi- 
dent, Wake  County  Historical 
Society,  271 ;  introduces  Jonathan 
Daniels,  135. 

Jordan,  Mrs.  Joye  E.,  appointed 
to  committee,  American  Associ- 
ation of  Museums,  413;  arranges 
Andrew  Johnson  Day  celebration 
dinner,  120;  assists  in  installa- 
tion of  Hillsboro  museum  ex- 
hibits, assists  in  planning  Tryon 
Palace  museum,  121;  assists  in 
planning  Andrew  Johnson  Ses- 
quicentennial  celebration,  120 ; 
attends  annual  convention,  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Museums, 
413;  attends  Governor  Richard 
Caswell  Memorial  Commission 
meeting,  411;  attends  meeting, 
Archaeological  Society  of  North 
Carolina,  121,  attends  meeting, 
Civil  War  Centennial  Conference, 
252;  attends  meeting,  Council 
of  Southeastern  Museums  Con- 
ference, 413;  attends  meeting 
Southeastern  Museums  Confer- 
ence, 120;  conducts  survey  of 
State-owned  paintings,  542 ; 
gives  slide-lecture  to  Raleigh 
book  club,  263;  inspects  furnish- 
ings, Aycock  Birthplace,  542; 
introduces  Sir  Walter  Cabinet 
program  speakers,  401;  lectures 
hostesses'  class,  Tryon  Palace, 
121;  meets  with  group  from  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  542; 
speaks  to  Colonial  Dames,  Wake 
County,  263;  speaks  to  Tuesday 
Afternoon  Book  Club,  121; 
speaks  to  Winston-Salem  Garden 
Club,  408;  supervises  tape-re- 
cordings of  old  peoples'  stories, 
543;  talks  to  book  club,  Garner, 
262;  talks  to  Lanier  Book  Club, 
Raleigh,  talks  to  Littleton  Wom- 
an's Club,  413;  visits  Moores 
Creek  National  Military  Park, 
542;  visits  Faison,  413;  visits 
Washington  and  Williamsburg 
for  research,  works  on  plans, 
Tryon  Palace  museum,  262. 
Jordan,    Richard    E.,   presents   re- 


port, Roanoke  Island  Historical 
Association,  125. 

Jordan,  Weymouth  T.,  reviews 
Messages  of  the  Governors  of 
Tennessee,  Volume  IV,  1845-1857, 
104. 

Joseph  of  Kernersville,  being  the 
Stories  of  the  Families  Korner- 
Kerner,  Kostner,  Spach,  Gardner, 
Pike  and  Wiesner,  and  Their 
Descendants  in  the  Town  of 
Kernersville,  received,  reviewed, 
424. 

"Journal  of  Ebenezer  Hazard  in 
North  Carolina,  1777  and  1778, 
The,"  edited  by  Hugh  Buckner 
Johnston,  358-381. 

Journal  of  Southern  History,  The, 
has  article  on  Josephus  Daniels, 
138. 

Journal  of  William  Stephens,  1741- 
17 US,  The,  edited  by  E.  Merton 
Coulter,  reviewed,  109. 

Journal  of  William  Stephens,  1743- 
1745,  The,  Volume  II,  received, 
550. 

Journey  from  South  Carolina  to 
Connecticut  in  the  Year  1809: 
The  Journal  of  William  D. 
Martin,  A,  received,  550. 

Jowitt,  Mrs.  T.  C,  on  program,  de 
Choisel   marker   unveiling,  408. 

Joyner,  J.  Y.,  comments  on  edu- 
cational program,  142;  works 
closely  with  Brooks  in  building 
school  system,  327. 

Joyner,  William  T.,  to  make  ad- 
dress, Aycock  Birthplace  dedi- 
cation, 539. 

Justice,  Charlie  (Choo  Choo), 
serves  as  Honorary  Chairman, 
Athletic  Events  of  Grandfather 
Mountain  Games,  547. 


K 


Keith,  Alice  B.,  studies  during  sum- 
mer, University  of  North  Caro- 
lina, 545. 

Keith-Lucas,  Alan,  his  Decisions 
about  People  in  Need,  discussed, 
183. 

Kellam,  Mrs.  Ida  B.,  elected  Ar- 
chivist, Lower  Cape  Fear  His- 
torical Society,  420. 

Kellenberger,  John  A.,  assists  in 
planning  Tryon  Palace  museum, 
121 ;  attends  appropriations 
hearing,  251. 

Kellenberger,  Mrs.  John  A.,  assists 
in  planning  Tryon  Palace  mu- 
seum, 121;  attends  appropria- 
tions hearing,  251. 
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Kennedy,  Philip,  sings  Gaelic 
songs,  Folklore  Society  meeting, 
131. 

Kesler,  Anne  Mercer,  wins  award, 
Artists'  Competition,  127. 

King,  James  E.,  has  article  publ- 
ished, 414. 

King,  Joe,  paints  J.  Melville 
Broughton  portrait,  407. 

King,  Spencer  Bidwell,  Jr.,  his 
Ebb  Tide  as  seen  through  the 
Diary  of  Josephine  Clay  Haber- 
sham, 1863,  The,  received,  139; 
reviewed,  238. 

Kittrell,  site  of  Confederate  me- 
morial service,  408. 

Koch,  Father  Frederick,  leads  in- 
vocation, Bentonville  tour,  418. 

Koo,  Z.  T.,  speaks  at  East  Carolina 
College,  415. 

Korner,  J.  Gilmer,  Jr.,  his  /  Re- 
member, received,  425;  his  Joseph 
of  Kernersville,  received,  review- 
ed, 424. 

Kornegay,  William  Gordon,  his 
article,  "The  North  Carolina 
Institute  of  Education,  1831- 
1834,"  141-152. 

Kress  Foundation,  gift  of,  to  Art 
Museum,  reported  on,  127. 


L.  C.  Glenn  Papers,  Torrence  Diary 
found  among,  476. 

Lake  Junaluska,  site  of  Methodist 
archives,  154. 

Landing,  W.  Frank,  his  War  Cry  of 
the  South,  story  of  the  ram 
"Albemarle,"  174. 

Laney,  Clara,  compiles  list,  Union 
County  Civil  War  veterans,  268. 

Laprade,  William  Thomas,  teaches 
graduate  seminar,  267;  writes 
series  of  articles  for  North  Car- 
olina Education,  321. 

Larson,  Norman  C,  assists  in  in- 
stallation of  exhibits,  Hillsboro 
Museum,  121;  attends  South- 
eastern Museums  Conference, 
120;  attends  Williamsburg  Semi- 
nar, 541;  directs  "The  Uncom- 
mon Man,"  121;  elected  First 
Vice-President,  Folklore  Society, 
131;  prepares  program,  Sir 
Walter  Cabinet  meeting,  401; 
supervises  tape-recordings  of  old 
peoples  voices,  543;  searches 
State  for  oldest  inhabitant,  121. 

Lassiter,  Mrs.  T.  J.,  gives  tribute 
to  H.  V.  Rose,  421. 

Lauder,  Harry,  performs  in  Ashe- 
ville,  440. 


Laurens,  Henry,  on  program,  de 
Choisel  marker  unveiling,  408. 

Lawrence,  Emma,  reads  paper, 
Carteret  County  Historical  So- 
ciety meeting,  418. 

Lawson,  John,  quotation  from  his 
A  New  Voyage  to  Carolina,  178. 

Leathers,  W.,  participates  in  pro- 
gram, Kittrell  Confederate  me- 
morial service,  408. 

Lee,  E.  Lawrence,  Jr.,  makes  de- 
tailed report  on  Old  Brunswick 
Town,  127;  speaks  at  meeting, 
Brunswick  County  Historical  So- 
ciety, 122. 

Lee,  Richard  Henry,  mentioned,  by 
Ebenezer  Hazard,  363. 

Lee  County  Historical  Society,  has 
organizational  meeting,  137. 

Lefler,  Hugh  T.,  addresses  faculty, 
Lenoir  Rhyne  College,  265;  de- 
livers presidential  address,  His- 
torical Society  of  North  Caro- 
lina, 134;  his  Colonial  America, 
reviewed,  115;  his  North  Caro- 
lina: History,  Geography,  Gov- 
ernment, received,  427;  meets 
with  Advisory  Committee  on 
Governor's  Letterbook,  253 ; 
reads  paper,  Southern  Historical 
Association  meeting,  133;  re- 
views Governor  William  Tryon, 
and  His  Administration  in  the 
Province  of  North  Carolina,  1765- 
1771,  519;  speaks  at  meeting, 
Lower  Cape  Fear  Historical 
Society,  420. 

Legislature,  grants  charters  for 
schools,  188;  of  1825,  creates 
small  school  fund,  141. 

Lemay,  Thomas  J.,  publishes  North 
Carolina  Farmer  and  Arator, 
280. 

Lemmon,  Sarah  M.,  reads  paper, 
Baptist  colleges  meeting,  416; 
reviews  The  Royal  Governors  of 
Georgia,  1754-1775,  525. 

Lengthened  Shadows:  A  History  of 
Gardner-Webb  College,  1907- 
1956,  printing  and  writing  of, 
described,  471-472. 

Leonard,  Nels,  on  program,  Federa- 
tion of  Music  Clubs,  126. 

"Lest  We  Forget:  North  Carolina's 
Commemoration  of  the  War  Be- 
tween the  States,"  article  by 
Hugh  Dortch,  163-167. 

Lester,  Malcolm,  appointed  to  fac- 
ulty, Davidson  College,  415. 

Levings,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  C,  em- 
ployed as  Archivist  I,  Records 
Center,  409. 

Lewis,    McDaniel,    attends    appro- 
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priations  hearing,  251;  reap- 
pointed to  Executive  Board,  De- 
partment of  Archives  and  His- 
tory, 400;  serves  as  member, 
Civil  War  Centennial  Committee, 
Literary  and  Historical  Associa- 
tion, 166. 

Library    of    Congress,    distributes 

surplus  books,  138. 
Life  for  the  Confederacy  as  Record- 
ed in  the  Pocket  Diaries  of  Pvt. 
Robert  A.  Moore,  Co.  G.,  17th 
Mississippi  Regiment,  Confed- 
erate Guards,  Holly  Springs, 
Mississippi,  A,  received,  427; 
reviewed,  528. 

Life  of  John  Smith,  English 
Soldier,  The,  reviewed,  106. 

Limoli,  Donald,  appointed  Instruc- 
tor, Duke  University,  has  article 
published,  267. 

Littleton,  Tucker  R.,  reads  paper, 
Carteret  County  Historical  So- 
ciety meeting,  418;  recognized  as 
author,  269. 

London,  Mrs.  Betty  M.,  employed 
as  Archivist  I,  Records  Center, 
254;  resigns,  409. 

London,  Isaac  S.,  serves  on  commit- 
tee, Rockingham  celebration,  271. 

Louisiana:  The  Pelican  State,  re- 
ceived, 550. 

Lower  Cape  Fear  Historical  So- 
ciety, holds  annual  meeting,  420. 

Lower  Cape  Fear  Historical  So- 
ciety, Inc.,  Bulletin,  May  issue, 
received,  419. 

Lowery,  Billy,  guest  at  tape-record- 
ings presentation,  543. 

Loyola  University  History  Depart- 
ment, establishes  essay  competi- 
tion, 549. 

"Lullaby,"  composed  by  John 
Macrae,    translated,   474-475. 

Lumberton,  city  library  there,  re- 
ceives gift,  137. 

Lyon,  Mrs.  Ruth,  elected  Vice- 
President,  Bertie  County  His- 
torical Association,  416. 


M 


McBain,  Hughston,  guest  of  honor, 
Gathering  of  the  Scottish  Clans, 
547. 

McCall,  Mrs.  Katherine,  elected 
First  Vice-President,  Moore 
County  Historical  Association, 
420. 

MacClamroch,  James  G.  W.,  re- 
ceives Cannon  Cup  Award,  128. 

Macrae,    John,    composes    earliest 


extant   Gaelic-American    lullaby, 
473. 

McCorkle,  Donald  M.,  announces 
Moravian  Music  Seminar,  269; 
his  Regiment  Band  of  the 
Twenty-Sixth  North  Carolina,  re- 
ceived, 140;  reviewed,  237. 

McCoy,  Mrs.  Lillie  H.,  joins  staff, 
County  Records  Section,  537. 

McCullough,  C.  Douglas,  joins  staff, 
County  Records  Section,  537. 

MacDonald,  Donald,  elected  Presi- 
dent, Folklore  Society,  serves  as 
master  of  ceremonies,  Folklore 
Society  meeting,  131;  serves  as 
President  of  Games,  Gathering 
of  the   Scottish   Clans,   547. 

McDonald,  Forrest  his  We  the 
People:  The  Economic  Origin  of 
the  Constitution,  reviewed,  107. 

McDowell,  Joseph,  sketch  of,  33. 

McDowell,  William  L.,  Jr.,  his 
Colonial  Records  of  South  Caro- 
lina, Series  2,  Documents  Relat- 
ing to  Indian  Affairs,  May  21, 
1750-August  7,  1754,  received, 
272;  reviewed,  387. 

McElmore,  David  C,  Jr.,  receives 
Hodges  Cup,  132. 

McFarland,  Daniel  M.,  reviews  The 
Colonial  Records  of  South  Caro- 
lina, Series  1,  Journal  of  the 
Commons  House  of  Assembly, 
September  10,  174-6-June  13, 
17 U7,  101;  reviews  The  Outer 
Banks  of  North  Carolina,  232. 

McGalliard.  Harry,  compiles  rec- 
ords disposal  laws,  350. 

McKelway,  Alexander  J.,  article 
concerning,  cited,  138. 

MacKethan,  Mrs.  E.  R.,  elected 
Vice-President,  Literary  and  His- 
torical Association,  130. 

MacKethan,  Mrs.  H.  M.,  wins 
membership   contest,   129. 

MacKinney,  Loren  C,  continues 
manuscript  study,  414 ;  gives  two 
lectures,  Knoxville,  Tennessee, 
265;  has  article  published,  lect- 
ures at  the  University  of  Ken- 
tucky, lectures  at  surgical  meet- 
ing, 414;  reviews  The  Rudolph 
Matas  History  of  Medicine  in 
Louisiana,  Volume  I,  112. 

McLean,  Albert,  participates  on 
program,  Blue  Ridge  Assembly, 
535. 

McLean,  Hector,  meets  with  United 
States  Civil  War  Centennial 
Commission,  407;  serves  as  mem- 
ber, Civil  War  Centennial  Com- 
mittee, Literary  and  Historical 
Association,  166. 
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MacLean  School  Law  of  1931,  al- 
lows for  State  to  support  six- 
month  school  term,  proves  in- 
adequate, 195. 

McMahon,  J.  Alexander,  serves  as 
member  ex  officio,  Advisory  Com- 
mittees on  County  Records,  255. 

MacMillan,  Dan,  attends  inspec- 
tion, Aycock  Birthplace  restora- 
tion, 539. 

MacMillan,  Henry  Jay,  elected 
President,  Lower  Cape  Fear  His- 
torical Society,  420. 

McMillan,  William  A.,  Jr.,  leads 
Fayetteville  dance  group,  131. 

MacNeill,  Ben  Dixon,  his  The 
Hatter -asman,  reviewed,  182;  re- 
viewed, 182;  receives  Mayflower 
Cup  for  The  Hatter  asman,  130. 

McNeil,  Donald  R.,  his  In  Support 
of  Clio:  Essays  in  Memory  of 
Herbert  A.  Kellar,  received,  139; 
reviewed,  394. 

McPhaul,  John,  Jr.,  serves  as  Dis- 
trict Vice-President,  Society  of 
County  and  Local  Historians, 
423. 

McPheeters,  William,  member  of 
first  Institute  of  Education,  144. 

Mactalla  nan  Tur,  has  Gaelic  songs 
by  John  Macrae,  475. 

Macon,  Nathanial,  reconstructed 
home  of,  supported  by  Warren 
County,  156. 

Machesko,  Michael  R.,  joins  staff, 
Archives  Administration  Section, 
537. 

Madison,  Dolley,  items  relating  to, 
displayed  in  Greensboro  Museum, 
536. 

Madison,  James,  signatures  of,  in 
Dolley  Madison  collection,  536. 

Maggie-Now,  by  Betty  Smith,  re- 
ceives Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
Award,  131;  story  of  Irish  im- 
migrants, 175. 

Mahler,  Mrs.  Grace  B.,  attends 
meeting,  Civil  War  Centennial 
Conference,  252. 

Mahone,  William,  Readjuster  lead- 
er,   see   pages,    442-465,    passim. 

Manschreck,  Clyde,  his  Melanthon: 
The  Quiet  Reformer,  mentioned, 
182. 

Manuscripts,  preservation  of  addi- 
tional ones,  suggested,  159;  var- 
ious collections  cited,  154. 

Marsh  House,  sum  for  restoration 
of,  stated  in  bond  issue,  406. 

Marshall,  Otis,  his  Memoirs  of  a 
GP,  mentioned,  184. 

Martin,  Josiah,  advises  British  to 
secure  Ocracoke  Inlet,  4;  writes 
Lord  George  Germain,  10. 


Martin,  Francois  X.,  article  con- 
cerning, by  W.  B.  Yearns,  17-27. 

Martin,  Russell  P.,  on  program, 
Hertford  County  meeting,  402. 

Mayflower  Cup,  presented  to  Ben 
Dixon  MacNeill,  130. 

Mearns,  David  G.,  represents  Li- 
brary of  Congress  at  tape-record- 
ings presentation,  542. 

Measles,  incidence  of,  in  Confed- 
erate Army,  477,  481,  482,  483, 
484. 

Medicine,  early  practice  of,  dis- 
cussed, 28-29;  home  remedies 
used  for,   29-30. 

Medley,  Mary  Louise,  exhibits  rare 
volume  on  Anson   County,   133. 

Menuhin,  Yehudi,  performs  in 
Asheville,  441. 

Meredith  College,  group  meets 
there  to  discuss  internship 
courses,  253. 

Merol  (Merrill),  Benjamin,  hanged 
by  Tryon's  orders,  379-380. 

Merrill,  Mrs.  D.  F.,  appointed  to 
Carteret  committee,  547. 

Messages  of  the  Governors  of  Ten- 
nessee, Volume  IV,  18^.5-1857, 
edited  by  Robert  H.  White,  re- 
viewed, 103. 

Messick,  J.  D.,  joins  Pitt  County 
Historical  Society,  548;  speaks 
briefly,  Pitt  County  meeting,  419. 

Michie,  A.  Hewson,  appointed  In- 
structor, Salem  College,  266. 

Microfilm,  discussed,  346,  347,  349, 
351,  352,  353,  354;  project  of, 
expanded,  348;  project  of,  moves 
to  Records  Center,  349;  space 
saved  by,  353,  354. 

Miles,  W.  P.,  receives  letter  from 
Moses  D.  Hoge,  56. 

Military  and  Naval  Operations  in 
South  Carolina,  1860-1865:  A 
Chronological  List,  with  Refer- 
ences to  Sources  of  Further  In- 
formation, received,  550. 

Mill  Creek  Story,  received,  review- 
ed, 424. 

Milner,  R.  S.,  reviews  The  Army 
Air  Forces  in  World  War  II, 
Volume  VII:  Services  Around 
the  World,  399. 

Mitchell,  Elisha,  makes  address, 
Institute  of  Education,  150; 
member  of  first  Institute  of  Edu- 
cation, 144;  refers  to  Andrew 
Jackson,  150. 

Mitchell,  R.  Judson,  attends 
Southeastern  Museums  Confer- 
ence, 122;  meets  with  Benton- 
ville  Battleground  Association, 
prepares  brochure  on  Benton- 
ville,    257;    speaks    at    luncheon 
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meeting,  Society  of  County  and 
Local  Historians,  133;  supervises 
restoration  work,  Harper  House, 
123;  talks  to  Johnston-Pettigrew 
Chapter,  United  Daughters  of 
Confederacy,  257. 

Monger,  Ralph,  serves  as  chair- 
man, Lee  County  Historical  So- 
ciety, 137. 

Monroe,  Haskell,  his  article,  "The 
Road  to  Gettysburg — The  Diary 
and  Letters  of  Leonidas  Torrence 
of  the  Gaston  Guards,"  476-517. 

Monroe  Enquirer,  The,  publishes 
articles  on  Union  County  natives, 
268. 

Montgomery,  Robert,  serves  as 
member  ex  officio,  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  County  Records,  255. 

Montreat,  Southern  Presbyterian 
Manuscript  Collection,  housed 
there,  154. 

Moods  and  Memories,  wins  Roa- 
noke-Chowan Poetry  Award,  129. 

Morehead,  John  Motley,  commission 
in  honor  of,  established,  405. 

Morgan,  Edmund  S.,  his  Prologue 
to  Revolution:  Sources  and  Doc- 
uments on  the  Stamp  Act  Crisis, 
1764-1766,  received,  550. 

Morganton,  smallpox  epidemic  in, 
44. 

Moore,  Mrs.  A.  H.,  on  program, 
Kittrell   memorial   services,   408. 

Moore,  Clifton  L.,  participates  in 
dedication,  Visitors  Center, 
Moores  Creek  National  Military 
Park,  411. 

Moore,  Mrs.  Clifton  L.,  participates 
in  dedication,  Visitors  Center, 
Moores  Creek  National  Military 
Park,  411. 

Moore,  Robert  A.,  his  A  Life  for 
the  Confederacy  .  .  .  ,  reviewed, 
528. 

Moores  Creek  Battleground  Asso- 
ciation, fund  provided  for,  by 
General  Assembly,  404. 

Moores  Creek  National  Military 
Park,  cared  for  by  federal  gov- 
ernment, 157;  Visitors  Center 
there,  dedicated,  411. 

Morrah,  Dave,  his  Rip  Van  Wink- 
ler, quoted,  174. 

Morse,  Mrs.  C.  S.,  participates  in 
dedication,  Visitors  Center, 
Moores  Creek  National  Military 
Park,  411. 

Morton,  Hugh,  serves  on  Advisory 
Committee  on  Historic  Sites,  258. 

Morton,  Richard  L.,  honored  by 
Institute  of  Early  American  His- 
tory and   Culture,  425;   reviews 


Conrade  Webb  of  Hampstead, 
105. 

"Most  Mistreated  of  Presidents, 
The,"  by  Harry  S.  Truman,  197- 
204. 

Mouzon's  Map  of  1775,  mentioned, 
361n,  371  n,  376  n,  378  n,  280  n, 
381n. 

Moye,  Jessie  R.,  speaks  briefly, 
Pitt  County  Historical  Society 
meeting,  419. 

Muret,  F.  H.,  participates  in  dedi- 
cation, Visitors  Center,  Moores 
Creek  National  Military  Park, 
411. 

Murphey,  Archibald  D.,  early 
champion  of  education  in  North 
Carolina,  141. 

Murphy,  Ashley  M.,  participates  in 
dedication,  Visitors  Center, 
Moores  Creek  National  Military 
Park,  411. 

Murray,  Albert  K.,  commissioned  to 
paint  portrait  of  Governor 
Luther  H.  Hodges,  535, 

Murray,  Delores,  joins  staff,  Coun- 
ty Records  Section,  537. 

Murray,  Paul,  announces  appoint- 
ments, East  Carolina  College, 
544. 

Muse,  Amy,  appointed  to  Carteret 
committee,  547;  elected  Curator, 
Carteret  County  Historical  So- 
ciety, 137;  reads  paper,  Carteret 
meeting,  418. 

My  Talking  Parakeet  and  Other 
Stories  for  Children,  juvenile 
story  of  North  Carolina  Pied- 
mont, 175. 

N 

Nag's  Head  and  Bertie:  Two 
Novels  by  George  Highby 
Throop,  received,  139;  reviewed, 
383. 

Nash,  Frederick,  member  of  first 
Institute  of  Education,  144;  ap- 
peals to  legislature  on  behalf  of 
popular  education,   146. 

Nation,  discusses  Negro  and  poli- 
tics, 452-453. 

National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1958,  grants  fellowships  to 
Duke  University,  267. 

Nationalist  Revival  in  France, 
1905-1914,   The,  received,   427. 

Natural  and  Aboriginal  History  of 
Tennessee  .  .  .  ,  by  John  Hay- 
wood. The,  received,  427;  re- 
viewed, 522. 

Negro  in  North  Carolina  Prior  to 
1861,  The,  by  James  H.  Boykin, 
reviewed,  235. 
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Nelson,  Ernest  William,  on  sab- 
batical leave,  Duke  University, 
267. 

Nelson,  John  K.,  appointed  Instruc- 
tor in  History,  University  of 
North  Carolina,  544. 

New  Bern  250th  Anniversary  Com- 
mission, established,  404. 

New  Hanover  County,  tour  of, 
made,  135. 

New  Hanover  County  Court  Min- 
utes 1738-1769,  received,  140. 

News  and  Observer,  The  (Raleigh), 
supports  equalization  fund  for 
schools,  191. 

News  Bulletin  of  the  Moravian 
Music  Foundation,  The,  list  of 
articles  in,  421. 

Newspaper  Microfilming  Program, 
operated  as  part  of  Archives  Ad- 
ministration Section,  537. 

Newspapers,  appropriation  for  mi- 
crofilm project  of,  approved,  pro- 
gram of  microfilming  of,  de- 
scribed, 403. 

Nicholls,  J.  B.,  elected  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Bertie  County  Historical 
Association,  416. 

Nichols,  Roy  F.,  his  Religion  and 
American  Democracy,  received, 
273. 

Noble,  M.  C.  S.,  assumes  editorship 
of  North  Carolina  Education, 
328. 

Noblin,  Stuart,  reads  paper,  South- 
ern Historical  Association  meet- 
ing, 265. 

Non-fiction,  in  North  Carolina,  a 
review  of,  179. 

Norfleet,  T.  S.,  elected  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  Bertie  County  His- 
torical Association,  416. 

Norman,  William  N.,  his  A  Portion 
of  My  Life,  Being  a  Short  and 
Imperfect  History  Written  While 
A  Prisoner  of  War  on  Johnson's 
Island,  186U,  received,  550. 

North  Carolina,  legislature,  of, 
votes  to  purchase  "Caswell,"  10; 
seeks  Virginia's  aid  in  protecting 
coast,  5. 

"North  Carolina's  Agricultural 
Journals,  1838-1861:  A  Crusad- 
ing Press,"  article  by  Wesley  H. 
Wallace,  275-306. 

North  Carolina  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, becomes  involved  in  agri- 
cultural journal  controversy, 
290-294;  organized,  289. 

North  Carolina:  An  Economic  and 
Social  Profile,  received,  140;  re- 
viewed, 245. 

North  Carolina  Association  of  Reg- 


isters of  Deeds,  officers  and  legis- 
lative committee  of,  meet  with 
State  Archivist,  409. 

"North  Carolina  Bibliography, 
1957-1958,"  by  William  S.  Powell, 
223-231. 

North  Carolina  Citizen  (Asheville), 
discusses   local   theater,   429-430. 

North  Carolina  Civil  War  Centen- 
nial Committee,  has  meeting, 
165;  resolution  adopted  by.  165- 
167;  authorized  by  General  As- 
sembly, 403. 

North  Carolina  Education,  becomes 
official  organ,  State  Board  of 
Examiners  and  Institute  Con- 
ductors, 325;  crusades  for  six- 
months  school  term,  318;  publi- 
cation of,  begun,  314;  publishes 
articles  for  principals  and  super- 
intendents, 327;  reading  courses 
in,  raise  teaching  standards,  315. 

North  Carolina  Farmer  (Raleigh), 
life  span  of,  277;  published  by 
Thomas  J.  Lemay,  280. 

North  Carolina  Federation  of 
Music  Clubs,  holds  annual  meet- 
ings, 125-126. 

North  Carolina  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  establishes 
award  for  historical  preservation 
and   restoration,  128. 

North  Carolina  Folklore  Society, 
co-sponsors  Gathering  of  the 
Scottish  Clans,  547;  holds  annual 
meeting,  131. 

"North  Carolina  Gaelic  Bard,  A," 
article  by  Charles  W.,  Dunn,  473- 
475. 

North  Carolina  Governors,  1585- 
1958:  Brief  Sketches,  reviewed, 
96,  180. 

North  Carolina:  History,  Geogra- 
phy,  Government,  received,  427. 

North  Carolina  History,  by  Daniel 
J.  Whitener,  mentioned,  400. 

North  Carolina  in  the  American 
Revolution,  by  Hugh  F.  Rankin, 
issued  by  Department,  413. 

North  Carolina  Institute  of  Educa- 
tion, becomes  dormant,  150;  list 
of  subscribers,  1831,  151-152; 
officers  of,  143n;   organizes,  143. 

"North  Carolina  Institute  of  Edu- 
cation, 1831-1834,  The,"  article 
by  William  Gordon  Kornegay, 
141-152. 

North  Carolina  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion, attacks  religious  opposition 
to  State  high  schools,  313;  policy 
of,  309;  supports  county  school 
tax,  311. 

North  Carolina  Literary  and  His- 
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torical  Association,  Inc.,  forms 
committee  to  plan  Civil  War 
Centennial  observance,  164;  holds 
annual  meeting,  129;  holds  an- 
nual joint  summer  regional  meet- 
ing, 535;  holds  spring  meeting, 
401;  mentioned,  158;  presents 
Corporate  Citizenship  Award, 
130;  sponsors  Civil  War  Centen- 
nial Conference,  251. 

North  Carolina  Medical  Society, 
meets  in  Morganton,  meets  in 
Statesville,  45. 

North  Carolina  Planter  (Raleigh), 
criticizes  North  Carolina  farm- 
ers, 296;  described  as  "State's 
best  ante-bellum  farm  journal," 
281;  life  span  of,  277. 

North  Carolina  Poetry  Society, 
holds  annual  meeting,  133. 

"North  Carolina  Records  Manage- 
ment Program,  The,"  article  by 
Fannie  Memory  Blackwelder, 
340-357. 

North  Carolina  Society  for  the 
Preservation  of  Antiquities,  ex- 
tends thanks  to  Edward  Ben- 
jamin, 128;  holds  annual  meet- 
ing, 127;  mentioned,  158;  co- 
sponsors  production  of  "The  Un- 
common Man,"  121. 

North  Carolina  Society  of  County 
and  Local  Historians,  co-sponsor 
Bentonville  Battleground  tour, 
418;  meets  in  Chapel  Hill,  423; 
mentioned,  158;  sponsors  tour  of 
New  Bern,  423;  sponsors  tour  of 
New   Hanover  County,  135. 

North  Carolina  State  Art  Society, 
holds  annual  meeting,  126. 

North  Carolina  Symphony  Society, 
holds  Executive  Committee  meet- 
ing, 132. 

North  Carolina  Teachers'  Reading 
Circle,  designed  to  aid  teachers, 
314. 

Norwood,  Walter  A.,  advertises  de- 
funct treasury  of  Institute  of 
Education,   149. 


0.  Max  Gardner  Memorial  Student 
Center,  picture  of,  on  October 
cover. 

Ocracoke,  described  by  Jonathan 
Price,  1;  people  there,  described, 
2;  pilots  there  complain  of  offi- 
cials 6;  pilots  there,  guide  Brit- 
ish vessels,  10;  trade  there, 
threatened,   8-10. 

Ocracoke  Company,  officers  of,  des- 
ignated, 5. 


Ocracoke  Inlet,  described,  2,  3;  re- 
mains open  during  Revolutionary 
War,  16;  trade  there,  discussed, 
3. 

O'Daniel,  W.  J.,  friend  of  Leonidas 
Torrence,  writes  of  Torrence's 
death,  477,  514-517. 

Ogburn,  Sneed,  reads  to  members 
of  Poetry  Society,  133. 

O'Keef,  Herbert,  elected  Vice-Pres- 
ident, Wake  County  Historical 
Society,  271;  presents  American 
Association  for  State  and  Local 
History  Award  of  Merit  pre- 
sides at  Literary  and  Historical 
Association  meeting,  129;  serves 
as  District  Vice-President,  Soci- 
ety of  County  and  Local  Histo- 
rians, 423;  serves  as  member, 
Civil  War  Centennial  Committee 
of  the  North  Carolina  Literary 
and  Historical  Association,  166. 

Old  Brunswick  Town  State  His- 
toric Site,  major  house  site  there, 
being  excavated,  540;  storage 
building  there,  being  erected, 
257 ;  sum  for  restoration  of,  stat- 
ed in  bond  issue,  406;  visited  on 
New  Hanover  tour,  135. 

Old  Salem,  Inc.,  receives  legisla- 
tive appropriation,  404;  restora- 
tion of,  cited  161. 

Old  Stone  House,  supplementary 
funds  for,  in  bond  issue,  406. 

Old  Testament,  Its  Intent  and 
Content,   The,  mentioned,  186. 

Oliver,  Mrs.  Doc  R.,  welcomes 
group,  tri-county  historical  meet- 
ing,  421. 

Only  in  America,  reviewed,  99. 

Opera  houses,  those  of  Asheville, 
discussed,  429-441. 

Orr,  Oliver  H.,  Jr.,  joins  faculty, 
North  Carolina  State  College, 
265. 

Orton  Plantation,  visited  on  New 
Hanover  tour,  135. 

Out  of  Our  Past:  The  Forces 
that  Shaped  Modern  America, 
received,    139;    reviewed,    395. 

Outer  Banks,  picture  of,  on  Janu- 
ary cover. 

Outer  Banks  of  North  Carolina, 
1584-1958,  The,  received,  139; 
reviewed,   232. 

"Outer  Banks  of  North  Carolina 
During  the  Revolutionary  War, 
The,"  article  by  Norman  C.  De- 
laney,  1-16. 

Overton,  Mrs.  J.  A.,  elected  officer, 
Lee  County  Historical  Society, 
137. 
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Owen,  William,  writes  families  of 
buried  Federal  soldiers,  61. 


"Paedophilus,"  anonymous  writer, 
proposes  meeting  of  North  Caro- 
lina teachers,  141. 

Page,  A.  H.,  participates  in  dedi- 
cation, Visitors  Center,  Moores 
Creek  National  Military  Park, 
411. 

Page,  Mrs.  Ruth  H.,  transferred 
to  County  Records  Section,  537. 

Paintings,  those  of  Mary  Lyde 
Hicks  Williams,  listed,   541. 

"Papers  from  the  Fifty-Eighth 
Annual  Session  of  the  North 
Carolina  Literary  and  Historical 
Association,  Inc.,  Raleigh,  De- 
cember 5,  1958,  Introduction," 
162. 

Pardee,  Ario,  buys  railroad  line, 
169. 

Parker,  Borden,  accepts  award  for 
Goldsboro  Junior  High  School, 
129. 

Parker,  Charles  J.,  serves  on  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Historic 
Sites,  258. 

Parker,  Harold  T.,  appointed  to 
editorial  board,  Journal  of  Mod- 
ern History,  267;  does  research 
in  Europe,  134. 

Parker,  R.  Hunt,  resigns  from 
Governor  Richard  Caswell  Me- 
morial  Commission,   411. 

Parker,  Roy,  Jr.,  his  article,  "A 
Review  of  North  Carolina  Non- 
Fiction,  1957-1958,"  179-186;  on 
program,  Hertford  County  his- 
torical meeting,  402;  reviews 
books,  130. 

Parker,  William  Alderman,  his 
Aldermans  in  America,  reviewed, 
249;  presides  at  meeting,  135, 
271. 

Parris,  John,  his  My  Mountains, 
My  People,  reviewed,   180. 

Paschal,  Herbert  R.,  Jr.,  accepts 
appointment  as  District  Vice- 
President,  Society  of  County  and 
Local  Historians,  423;  reads  pa- 
per, Pitt  County  Historical  So- 
ciety, 415. 

Pasti,  George,  Jr.,  awarded  fellow- 
ship, 415. 

Patrick,  Rembert  W.,  reviews  Civil 
War  in  the  Making,  1815-1860, 
391 ;  reviews  The  Territorial 
Papers    of    the    United    States, 


Volume  XXIII,  The  Territory  of 
Florida,   1824-1828,   390. 

Patterson,  Alex  M.,  attends  annual 
convention,  North  Carolina  As- 
sociation of  County  Commission- 
ers, 409;  develops  county  records 
program,  254 ;  meets  with  officers 
and  committee,  North  Carolina 
Association  of  Registers  of 
Deeds,  409;  transferred  to  Coun- 
ty Records  Section,  537;  visits 
county  officials,  124;  visits  Geor- 
gia Department  of  Archives  and 
History,  409. 

Patton,  James  W.,  makes  talk, 
Civil  War  Centennial  Conference, 
252;  meets  with  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  the  Governor's  Letter- 
book,  253;  meets  with  United 
States  Civil  War  Centennial 
Commission,  407;  reviews  Aider- 
mans  in  America,  250;  reviews 
The  Natural  and  Aboriginal 
History  of  Tennessee  .  .  . ,  523 ; 
serves  as  Chairman,  Records  Ad- 
visory Committee,  351;  speaks 
briefly  at  Bentonville  Battle- 
ground  tour,  419. 

Patton,  Mrs.  Sadie  Smathers,  on 
program,  de  Choisel  marker  un- 
veiling, 408;  reads  papers, 
Western  North  Carolina  Histori- 
cal Association  meeting,  423. 

Peace,  Samuel  T.,  his  Me  and  Old 
Kate,  mentioned,  186. 

Peace,  Mrs.  Willie  Parker,  donates 
Peace  Award,  132. 

Peace  Award,  established  in  honor 
of  Samuel  T.  Peace,  132. 

Peacock,  Mrs.  Frank,  donates 
items,  Aycock  Birthplace  resto- 
ration, 540. 

Peacock,  J.  R.,  serves  as  member, 
Civil  War  Centennial  Committee, 
Literary  and  Historical  Associa- 
tion, 166. 

Pearson,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Fox,  serves 
as  President,  Dolley  Madison 
Memorial  Association,  420. 

Pearson,  Mrs.  J.  E.,  introduces 
Hunter  Johnson,  126. 

Pearson,  James  Larkin,  reads  to 
members,  Poetry  Society,  133. 

Peep  Holes,  poems  by  Johnnie  Lee 
Marks,  mentioned,  176. 

Pelts  and  Palisades:  The  Story  of 
Fur  and  the  Rivalry  for  Pelts  in 
Early  America,  received,  550. 

Penny,  Fred,  wins  "oldest  living 
North  Carolinian,"  prize,  121. 

Penny,  Mrs.  Lodosca  R.,  accepts 
position,    Archives    and    Manu- 
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scripts  Division,  124;  resigns, 
409. 

Perkins,  Dexter,  addresses  History- 
Graduate  Club  and  Phi  Alpha 
Theta  Society,  265. 

Perry,  William  Graves,  assists  in 
planning  Tryon  Palace  museum, 
121. 

Person's  Ordinary,  restoration  of, 
mentioned,  413. 

Peterson,  Robert  K.,  makes  talk  to 
Society  of  County  and  Local 
Historians,  133. 

Pettigrew,  Thomas  F.,  speaks  at 
East  Carolina  College,  415. 

Pettigrew  State  Park,  supervised 
jointly  by  Department  of  Ar- 
chives and  History  and  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  and  Devel- 
opment, 157. 

Pfohl,  Bernard  J.,  concert  dedicat- 
ed to,  546. 

Pfohl,  James  Christian,  on  pro- 
gram, Federation  of  Music  Clubs, 
125. 

Phelps,  Davis  S.,  attends  South- 
eastern Museums  Conference, 
122;  elected  Editor,  The  Archae- 
ological Society  Newsletter, 
elected  Editor,  Southern  Indian 
Studies,  540;  prepares  pamphlet 
on  Town  Creek  Indian  Mound, 
258. 

Phifer,  Edward  W.,  elected  Presi- 
dent, Burke  County  Historical 
Society,  270,  417;  his  article, 
"Certain  Aspects  of  Medical 
Practice  in  Ante-Bellum  Burke 
County,"  28-46;  participates  on 
program,  Blue  Ridge  Assembly, 
535. 

Phillips,  Mrs.  Charles  F.,  wins 
membership  contest,  Literary 
and  Historical  Association,   129. 

Phillips,  Mrs.  E.  G.,  elected  Sec- 
retary, Carteret  County  Histori- 
cal Society,  137. 

Phillips,  James,  member  of  the 
first  Institute  of  Education,  144. 

Phillips,  Mrs.  Robert  L.,  trans- 
ferred to  County  Records  Sec- 
tion, 537. 

Philpott,  H.  Cloyd,  serves  as  mem- 
ber, Committee  on  the  Gover- 
nor's Portrait,  535. 

Physicians,  ante-bellum  Burke 
County  ones,  listed,  46;  data  on 
those  of  Burke  County,  30n, 
31n;  doctoral  theses  of  those  in 
Burke  County,  discussed,  44;  in- 
come of,  discussed,  37;  resort  to 


other  occupations  for  livelihood, 
40. 

Piedmont,  section  of  North  Caro- 
lina, suited  to  lumber  industry, 
330. 

Pitt  County  Bicentennial  Commis- 
sion, holds  meeting,  419. 

Pitt  County  Historical  Society, 
holds  meetings,  419,  548. 

Pictures  of  the  Civil  War  Period 
in  North  Carolina,  published,  263. 

Pillar  of  Cloud,  mentioned,  173. 

Poe,  Clarence,  elected  Director,  Art 
Society,  126;  receives  honorary 
life  membership.  Literary  and 
Historical   Association,   130. 

Poems  of  Renewal,  mentioned,  176. 

Political  Ideas  of  the  American 
Revolution,  by  Randolph  G. 
Adams,  reviewed,  117. 

Polk,  L.  K.,  praises  work  of  Con- 
federate chaplains,  68. 

Portion  of  My  Life,  Being  a  Short 
and  Imperfect  History  Written 
While  a  Prisoner  of  War  on 
Johnson's  Island,  1864,  A,  re- 
ceived,  550. 

Potter,  Mrs.  T.  T.,  reports  on  Car- 
teret County  historical  activities, 
136. 

Potter,  Van,  appointed  to  Carteret 
committee,  547. 

Powell,  Benjamin  E.,  reviews  Fifty 
Years  of  Collecting  Americana 
for  the  Library  of  the  American 
Antiquarian  Society,  1908-1958, 
397. 

Powell,  William  S.,  elected  as  mem- 
ber, Executive  Council,  Histori- 
cal Society  of  North  Carolina, 
135;  his  article,  "North  Carolina 
Bibliography,  1957-1958,"  224- 
231;  on  panel  symposium,  Roa- 
noke Island,  536;  represents 
University  of  North  Carolina, 
tape-recordings  presentation,  542 ; 
reviews  Colonial  Records  of 
South  Carolina,  Series  2,  Docu- 
ments Relating  to  Indian  Affairs, 
May  21,  17 50- August  7,  175kt 
387 ;  reviews  Seventeenth-Cen- 
tury American  Essays  in 
Colonial  History,  534. 

Power,  Public  Opinion  and  Diplo- 
macy: Essays  in  Honor  of  Eber 
Malcolm  Carroll,  received,  550. 

"President  Garfield  and  the  'Solid 
South,'  "  article  by  Vincent  P. 
De  Santis,  442-465. 

Preyer,  Norris,  attends  Southern 
Historical  Association  meetings, 
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promoted  to  Professor,  Queen's 
College,  134. 

Price,  Jonathan,  his  description  of 
Ocracoke,  quoted,  1. 

Prince  of  Carpetbaggers,  biography 
of  Milton  Littlefield,  mentioned, 
135;  discussed,  183;  received, 
140;  reviewed,  242. 

"Problems  of  Writing  a  College 
History,"  article  by  Francis  B. 
Dedmond,  466-472. 

Proctor,  Mrs.  A.  M.,  participates 
in  Roosevelt  Centennial  ceremo- 
ny, 119. 

Prologue  to  Revolution:  Sources 
and  Documents  on  the  Stamp  Act 
Crisis,  176U-1766,   received,   550. 

Provincial  Congress,  of  North 
Carolina,  investigates  condition 
of  Carolina  coast,  stations  com- 
panies along  seacoast,  4. 

Public  Buildings  Commission,  es- 
tablished, 344;  requests  survey 
for  records  storage,  345. 

Public  Records  Examiner,  renders 
service  to  counties  and  munici- 
palities, 158. 

Publication,  North  Carolina's  place 
in  the  field  of,  155. 

Pugh,  Jesse  F.,  his  300  Years 
Along  the  Pasquotank,  discussed, 
185. 

Purcell,  James  S.,  his  article, 
"Belle-Lettres  in  North  Caro- 
lina," 173-178;  reviews  North 
Carolina  fiction,  129. 


Quarles,  Mrs.  J.  P.,  on  program, 
de  Choisel  marker  unveiling, 
408. 

Quarles,  Robert  T.,  visits  Division 
of  Archives  and  Manuscripts, 
255. 

Queen  City's  Scottish  Dancers, 
perform  at  Folklore  Society 
meeting,  131. 

Quinn,  David  B.,  on  panel  sympo- 
sium, Roanoke  Island,  536. 

Quintard,  Charles  Todd,  appointed 
missionary  to  Army  of  Tennes- 
see, 62;  does  not  bear  arms,  67; 
lives  with  soldiers  on  field,  60; 
work  of,  during  Civil  War,  61. 


R.  D.  W.  Connor  Award,  presented 
to  H.  H.  Cunningham,  129. 

R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company, 
history  of,  to  be  written,  549. 


Radcliffe  College,  co-sponsors  ar- 
chival institute,  271,  535. 

Raleigh,  described  by  Leonidas 
Torrence,  479. 

Raleigh  Little  Theater  Workshop, 
co-sponsors  production  of  "The 
Uncommon  Man,"  121. 

Raleigh  Register,  carries  letter 
calling  for  teachers'  meeting, 
142 ;  first  paper  to  be  microfilmed 
on  new  project,  538. 

Raleigh  Room,  new  display  room, 
Hall  of  History,  542. 

Ramseur,  Stephen  D.,  mentioned, 
508  n. 

Ramsey,  D.  Hiden,  receives  Can- 
non Cup  Award,  128. 

Ramsey,  Mrs.  Ralph,  on  program, 
de  Choisel  marker  unveiling, 
408. 

Randolph,  Mrs.  E.  E.,  on  program, 
Federation  of  Music  Clubs,  125. 

Rankin,  E.  L.,  Jr.,  meets  with  Ad- 
visory Committee,  Governor's 
Letterbook,  253. 

Rankin,  Hugh  F.,  his  North  Caro- 
lina in  the  American  Revolution, 
published,  413. 

Raper,  Horace  W.,  reviews  Ebb 
Tide,  as  Seen  Through  the  Diary 
of  Josephine  Clay  Habersham, 
239. 

Rare  Pattern,  A,  discussed,  183. 

Ray,  Mrs.  R.  M.,  on  program,  Kit- 
trell  memorial  service,  408. 

Rawley,  D.  A.,  receives  Literary 
and  Historical  Association's  Cor- 
porate Citizenship  Award  for 
High  Point  Enterprise,  130. 

Rayner,  Kenneth,  serves  as  peace- 
maker in  publications  quarrel, 
293. 

Readjuster  Movement,  in  Virginia, 
discussed,  456-465. 

Records,  care  of  valuable  ones,  dis- 
cussed, 354;  law  governing  man- 
agement of,  rewritten,  344;  new 
building  needed  for  those  of  State 
agencies,  343;  storage  of,  dis- 
cussed, 342,  345,  346,  347;  ware- 
house for  those  of  ERA,  de- 
scribed, 342. 

Records  Center,  appropriation 
made  for,  346;  development  of, 
discussed,  154;  established  for 
all  State  agencies,  345;  location 
and  description  of,  346-347;  pol- 
icies of,  347,  350,  353;  program 
of,  expanded,  348;  records  man- 
agement staff,  moved  into,  352; 
records  there  put  on  metal  shelv- 
ing, 410;  schedules  and  invento- 
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ries  of,  discussed,  350-351; 
services  of,  listed,  256,  410; 
shelving  installed  in,  354-355; 
staff  of,  begins  filming  State  Su- 
preme Court  Records,  256;  staff 
of,  services  records,  347,  352, 
410. 

Records  Management  Program,  ad- 
ditional provisions  for,  in  Gen- 
eral Statutes,  264;  becomes 
mandatory  function  of  Depart- 
ment of  Archives  and  History, 
356;  Department  authorized  to 
conduct,  402;  future  of,  discuss- 
ed, 354-357;  handbook  written 
for,  354;  laws  strengthening  De- 
partment's authority  over,  263; 
savings  by,  to  State,  discussed, 
354. 

Redhead,  J.  A.,  his  Letting  God 
Help  You,  discussed,  185. 

Reeves,  Mrs.  C.  M.,  Jr.,  serves  as 
temporary  secretary,  Lee  County 
Historical   Society,  137. 

Regiment  Band  of  the  Twenty- 
Sixth  North  Carolina,  received, 
140;  reviewed,  237. 

Reilly,  Mrs.  William  J.,  on  pro- 
gram, de  Choisel  marker  unveil- 
ing, 408. 

Religion  and  American  Democracy, 
received,  273. 

Reluctant  Rebel:  The  Secret  Diary 
of  Robert  Patrick,  1861-1865,  re- 
ceived, 426. 

Remedies,  early  medicinal  ones, 
discussed,  29-30. 

Republican  Party,  in  South,  dis- 
cussed, 442-465;  loses  opportun- 
ity to  capture  vote,  464. 

Resch,  Al,  meets  with  Advisory 
Committee  on  Governor's  Letter- 
book,  253. 

Research,  those  engaged  in,  men- 
tioned, 155. 

"Review  of  North  Carolina  Non- 
Fiction,  1957-1958,  A,"  by  Roy 
Parker,  Jr.,  179-186. 

Revolutionary  Journal  of  Baron 
Ludwig  Von  Closen,  1780-1788, 
The,  received,  139 ;  reviewed,  234. 

Rice,  Nevin,  makes  talk,  Sir  Wal- 
ter Cabinet  program,  401;  pre- 
sents cash  gift,  Literary  and 
Historical   Association,   543. 

Rice,  Philip  M.,  has  book  published, 
serves  as  acting  head,  History 
Department,  North  Carolina 
State  College,  264. 

Richmond  County,  celebrates  180th 
anniversary,  270. 


Ridge,  Bobbie  Sue,  joins  staff,  Hall 
of  History,  542. 

Riley,  Jack,  his  Carolina  Power 
and  Light  Company,  1908-1958, 
received,  272;   reviewed,  385. 

"  'Road  to  Gettysburg,  The' — The 
Diary  of  Leonidas  Torrence  of 
the  Gaston  Guards,"  article  by 
Haskell  Monroe,  476-517. 

"Roanoke-Chowan  Story,  The," 
third  and  fourth  chapters  of, 
cited,  422;  fifth  chapter  of,  cited, 
546. 

Roanoke  Island  Historical  Associa- 
tion, holds  annual  meeting,  125; 
produces  "Lost  Colony,"  158. 

Roberts,  Percy  H.,  speaks  to  Gas- 
ton County  Historical  Society, 
546. 

Robbins,  Erwin  M.,  appointed  ad- 
ministrative assistant,  Moravian 
Music  Foundation,  422. 

Robbins,  Grover  C,  Jr.,  brings 
"Tweetsie"  home,  171. 

Robert  Lansing  and  American  Neu- 
trality, 191U-1917,  received,  272. 

Robinson,  Blackwell  P.,  elected  to 
Executive  Committee,  Literary 
and  Historical  Association,  130; 
his  William  R.  Davie,  reviewed, 
181;  reads  paper,  Historical  So- 
ciety of  North  Carolina,  135. 

Robinson,  Nick,  serves  as  Vice- 
President,  Dolley  Madison  Memo- 
rial Association,  420. 

Robinson,  Mrs.  Rachel  M.,  resigns 
as  Archivist  I,  124. 

Rockingham,  town  of,  celebrates 
175th  anniversary,  270. 

Rockingham  County  Historical  So- 
ciety, holds  meeting,  546. 

Rockingham  Post  Dispatch,  carries 
article  on  John  London,  421. 

Rockwell,  Paul,  elected  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Western  North  Carolina 
Historical  Association,   423. 

Rogers,  Will,  performs  in  Ashe- 
ville,  440. 

Ropp,  Theodore,  studies  in  South 
Africa,  266;  takes  sabbatical 
leave,   134. 

Rose,  David  J.,  meets  with  Charles 
B.  Aycock  Memorial  Commission, 
122;  represents  Aycock  Commis- 
sion at  inspection,  Aycock  Birth- 
place, 539;  serves  on  Advisory 
Committee  on  Historic  Sites,  258. 

Rose,  Herschell  V.,  death  of,  400; 
presides  at  meeting,  257;  wel- 
comes participants,  Bentonville 
tour,  419. 
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Ross,  George  L.,  elected  President, 
Moore  County  Historical  Asso- 
ciation, 420;  speaks  at  Harnett 
meeting,  545. 

Rothrock,  Mary  U.,  her  The  Nat- 
ural and  Aboriginal  History  of 
Tennessee  .  .  .  ,  received,  427; 
reviewed,  522. 

Rounds,  Glen,  his  Swamp  Life:  An 
Almanac,  has  North  Carolina 
setting,  175;  his  Whitey  and  the 
Wild  Horse,  juvenile  story  of 
Montana,  176. 

Rowan  Museum,  covers  county  his- 
tory, 156. 

Rowan  Museum  News  Letter,  ar- 
ticles in,  listed,  268. 

Royall,  Luby,  Jr.,  gives  slide  pro- 
gram, tri-county  meeting,  421. 

Royal  Governors  of  Georgia,  1754- 
1775,  The,  received,  426;  re- 
viewed, 524. 

Rubin,  Louis  D.,  his  Teach  the 
Freeman:  The  Correspondence 
of  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  and  the 
Slater  Fund  for  Negro  Educa- 
tion, 1881-1887,  received,   550. 

Rudolph  Matas  History  of  Medi- 
cine in  Louisiana,  Volume  I,  The, 
reviewed,  110. 

Ruffin,  Edmund,  contributes  to 
farm  journals,  285. 

Ruffin,  Thomas,  involved  in  quarrel 
of  agricultural  journals  editors, 
290-293. 

Rulfs,  Donald  J.,  his  article,  "The 
Theater  in  Asheville  from  1879 
to  1931,"  429-441. 

Russell,  Lucy  Phillips,  her  A  Rare 
Pattern,  deals  with  Reconstruc- 
tion days,  183. 

Russell,  Phillips,  presents  Smith- 
wick  Award,  132. 


S 


St.  Amand,  Mrs.  A.  T.,  elected 
Director,  Lower  Cape  Fear  His- 
torical Society,  420. 

St.  Andrew's  Society,  of  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  and  Savannah,  Ga., 
co-sponsors  Gathering  of  the 
Scottish  Clans,  547. 

St.  James  Church  and  Parish,  vis- 
ited by  group  on  New  Hanover 
tour,  135. 

St.  John's  Tavern,  visited  on  New 
Hanover  tour,  136. 

Salem,  valuable  archives  of  the 
Moravians  kept  there,  154. 

Salisbury,  F.  C,  presides  at  Car- 
teret  County   Historical   Society 


meeting,  136,  369,  418,  547;  re- 
ceives Smithwick  Award,  132 ;  re- 
elected President,  Carteret  Coun- 
ty Historical  Society,  137;  serves 
as  District  Vice-President,  Soci- 
ety of  County  and  Local  Histori- 
ans, 423. 
Sampson  County  Historical  Society, 
meets  jointly  with  Johnston  and 
Wayne,  421. 
Samuels,     Ernest,     wins     Francis 

Parkman  Prize,  426. 
Saville,  Mrs.  Eugenia,  on  program, 
Federation  of  Music  Clubs,  125. 
Sawyer,   Richard  W.,   Jr.,   attends 
Southeastern    Museums    Confer- 
ence,   122;    inspects    furnishings 
for    Aycock    Birthplace    restora- 
tion, 542;  meets  with  Charles  B. 
Aycock     Memorial     Commission, 
122;    prepares  brochure   on   Ay- 
cock Birthplace,  257;  represents 
Department,    inspection    of    Ay- 
cock Birthplace  restoration,  539; 
speaks  to  Fremont  Garden  Club, 
speaks  to  Goldsboro  Rotary  Club, 
540. 
Scarff,   John    Henry,    his    William 
Buckland,    17 '3 4-17? '4,    Architect 
of   Virginia   and   Maryland,   re- 
ceived, 140. 
Schaefer,   Theodore,   serves   as  Di- 
rector, Moravian  Music  Festival, 
270. 
Scheer,  Julian,  his  article,  "Tweet- 
sie,"  168-172;  speaks  to  Literary 
and  Historical  Association,  129. 
Schenck,   Edgar    C,  judges   work, 

Artists'  Competition,  127. 
Schiefflin,  Charles  S.  H.,  outstand- 
ing surgeon,  mentioned,  39. 
Schinhan,    Jan    P.,    named    Vice- 
President,     Symphony     Society, 
132. 
School   Law,   of   1869,   states   pro- 
visions   for    education,    187;    of 
1933,    terms    of,    196;    of    1929, 
increases  school  term  and  reduces 
taxes,   194-195. 
Schools,  of  North  Carolina,  affect- 
ed   by    the    "great    depression," 
195;   consolidation   of,  192,   193; 
have  largest  number  of  children 
transported  to,  in  United  States, 
193;  lead  nation  in  consolidation, 
196;  tax  on  farm  property  used 
for,  193. 
Schumann-Heink,  Ernestine,  sings 

in  Asheville,  436. 
Scott,    William    E.,    appointed    to 
faculty,   Duke   University,  267. 
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Scott,  W.  Kerr,  portrait  of,  un- 
veiled, 407. 

Scottish  Clans  in  America,  co- 
sponsor  Gathering  of  the  Scot- 
tish Clans,  547. 

Scoyen,  E.  T.,  participates  in  ded- 
ication, Visitors  Center,  Moores 
Creek  National  Military  Park, 
411. 

Search  Room,  summary  of  services 
to  public,  124,  125,  410. 

Seawell,  H.  F.,  Jr.,  his  Sir  Walter: 
The  Earl  of  Chatham,  or  Call 
your  Next  Case,  received,  549. 

Seawell,  Richard,  gives  report,  271. 

Secret  Circle,  The,  by  Ina  B.  For- 
bus,  juvenile  story  of  rural  North 
Carolina,  175;  mentioned,  173; 
wins  AAUW  Award,  129. 

Secretaries  of  the  U.  S.  Navy: 
Brief  Sketches  of  Five  North 
Carolinians,  published,  263. 

Seeman,  Henry  E.,  interested  in 
educational  publications,  307. 

Selden,  Samuel,  accepts  position, 
University  of  California,  125; 
is  Man  in  His  Theater,  discussed, 
183. 

Seventeenth-Century  America:  Es- 
says in  Colonial  History,  re- 
ceived,  427;    reviewed,   532. 

Shanks,  Henry  T.,  reviews  Andrew 
Jackson  and  North  Carolina 
Politics,  522;  reviews  The  Cotton 
Regency:  The  Northern  Mer- 
chants and  Reconstruction,  1865- 
1880,  245. 

Shannonhouse,  Royal  G.,  serves  as 
member  ex  officio,  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  County  Records,  255. 

Sharpe,  Bill,  his  A  New  Geography 
of  North  Carolina,  reviewed,  180. 

Shaw,  Colin,  Confederate  chaplain 
bearing  arms,  mentioned,  67. 

Sherwood,  John,  facts  concerning, 
279;  publishes  Farmer's  Advo- 
cate, 276. 

Shirley,  H.  A.,  concert  dedicated 
to,  546. 

Shirley,  John,  speaks  at  luncheon 
meeting,  Art  Society,  127. 

Shore,  Joseph  P.,  serves  on  Advis- 
ory Committee  on  County  Rec- 
ords, 255. 

Short  Stories  from  the  Old  North 
State,  received,  273;  reviewed, 
382. 

Shultz,  Mrs.  Robert,  attends  South- 
eastern Museums  Conference, 
120;  moderates  program,  Sir 
Walter   Cabinet  meeting,  401. 

Silver,  James  A.,  his  A  Life  for  the 


Confederacy,  as  Recorded  in  the 
Pocket  Diaries  of  Pvt.  Robert 
A.  Moore  .  .  .  ,  received,  426;  re- 
viewed,  528. 

Simmons,  M.  L.,  offers  "Breeches 
Bible"  for  exhibit,  547. 

Simms,  R.  N.,  sponsors  "equaliza- 
tion" of  school  funds,  190. 

Sinclair,  James,  leads  Fifth  North 
Carolina  at  Manassas,  67. 

Sir  Walter:  The  Earl  of  Chatham, 
or  Call  Your  Next  Case,  received, 
549. 

Sir  Walter  Cabinet,  meets  for  pro- 
gram with  Department  of  Ar- 
chives and  History,  401. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  Award,  pre- 
sented to  Betty  Smith,  131. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  Commission, 
meets  in  Raleigh,  119. 

"Sir  Walter  Raleigh  Memorial," 
talk  by  Robert  Lee  Humber,  men- 
tioned, 162. 

Skaggs,  Marvin  L.,  re-elected 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Historical 
Society  of  North  Carolina,  135; 
presents  R.  D.  W.  Connor 
Award,  129;  speaks  to  Colonial 
Dames,  416. 

Skeen,  Mrs.  L.  E.,  presides  at 
meeting,  Poetry  Society,  133. 

Sloan,  John  E.,  on  program,  mark- 
er unveiling,  408. 

Sloan,  Joseph  Curtis,  speaks  at 
dinner  meeting,  Art  Society,  127. 

Smiley,  David,  promoted  to  Asso- 
ciate Professor,  Wake  Forest 
College,  416. 

Smith,  Betty,  her  Maggie-Now  has 
"universality  of  appeal,"  175; 
wins  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  Award, 
131. 

Smith,  Daniel  M.,  his  Robert  Lans- 
ing and  American  Neutrality, 
191U-1917,  received,  272. 

Smith,  Gaddis,  appointed  Instruc- 
tor, Duke  University,  267. 

Smith,  Jack,  Pipe  Major,  plays 
for  dancers,  Folklore  Society 
meeting,  131. 

Smith,  James  Morton,  his  Seven- 
teenth-Century America:  Essays 
in  Colonial  History,  received, 
427;  reviewed,  532. 

Smith,  Lucille  A.,  reads  paper, 
Carteret  County,  Historical  So- 
ciety meeting,  269. 

Smith,  Mrs.  Nat,  on  program,  Car- 
teret County  Historical  Society 
meeting,  269. 

Smith-Hughes    Act,    provides    fed- 
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eral  aid  for  vocational  education, 
325. 

Smitherman,  Jean,  delegate  to  con- 
vention, 135. 

Smithwick  Award,  presented  to 
F.  C.  Salisbury,  132. 

Society  of  American  Historians, 
Inc.,  announces  competition  for 
Francis  Parkman  Prize,  426. 

"Solid  South,"  discussed,  442-465. 

Sommer,  Clemens,  elected  Director, 
Art  Society,  126. 

Sossamon,  D.  C,  teaches  at  George 
Peabody  College,  415. 

South,  Stanley  A.,  excavates 
house  site,  540 ;  gives  talk,  Lower 
Cape  Fear  Historical  Society, 
gives  talk,  Department  of  Ar- 
chives and  History,  258;  guides 
visitors  on  tour,  Old  Brunswick 
Town  State  Historic  Site,  411; 
reports  on  road  and  parking 
area,  Old  Brunswick  Town,  412; 
reviews  Southeastern  Indians : 
Life  Portraits.  A  Catalogue  of 
Pictures,  156U-1860,  386;  speaks 
at  meeting,  Brunswick  County 
Historical  Society,  122. 

South  in  Northern  Eyes,  1831  to 
1861,  The,  by  Howard  R.  Floan, 
reviewed,   112. 

Southeastern  Indians:  Life  Por- 
traits. A  Catalogue  of  Pictures, 
1564-1860,  received,  272;  re- 
viewed, 386. 

Southeastern  Museums  Conference, 
held  at  Winston-Salem,  122. 

Southerland,  Ann,  directs  Char- 
lotte dance  group,  131. 

Southern  Furniture  Exposition 
Building,  aids  in  building  High 
Point  market,  336;  described, 
335;  has  display  space  added, 
339;  opens  in  1921,  335. 

Southern  Furniture  Manufactur- 
ers  Association,  organized,  337. 

Southern  Historical  Collection,  cit- 
ed as  "large  and  valuable,"  154. 

"Southern  Question,"  discussed, 
442-465,  passim. 

Spas,  flourish  in  ante-bellum  North 
Carolina,  30. 

Spencer,  Mrs.  C.  Wayne,  elected 
Secretary,  Lower  Cape  Fear  His- 
torical  Society,  420. 

Spencer,  Colin  G.,  elected  second 
Vice-President,  Moore  County 
Historical  Association,  420. 

Stallings,  Mrs.  B.  W.,  speaks  at 
dedication,  Tatum  Cabin,  539. 

Stamey,  Mrs.  Alma,  elected  Treas- 
urer   and    Assistant    Secretary, 


Burke  County  Historical  Society, 
417. 

Stanback,  Jeffrey,  appointed  Vice- 
President,  Society  of  County  and 
Local  Historians,  423. 

Stanford,  Charles,  serves  as  mem- 
ber, Committee  on  the  Governor's 
Portrait,  535. 

State  agencies,  handbook  to  re- 
sources of,  to  be  prepared,  543. 

State   Asylum,    described,   479-480. 

State  Board  of  Examiners  in  Insti- 
tute Conductors,  created  by  Leg- 
islature of  1917,  324. 

State  Fair,  support  of,  urged  by 
agricultural  journals,  294. 

State  Library,  sponsors  meeting, 
State  agencies,  543. 

State  Records  Section,  converting 
stacks  areas,  538;  formerly  Rec- 
ords Management,  537;  services 
for  quarter,  listed,  538. 

State  Regulation  of  Commercial 
Motor  Carriers  in  North  Caro- 
lina, reviewed,  247. 

Steele,  Henderson,  introduces 
speaker,  Harnett  meeting,  545. 

Stenhouse,  James  A.,  serves  on  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Historic 
Sites,  258. 

Stephenson,  Mrs.  Gilbert  T.,  pre- 
sents Roanoke-Chowan  Award, 
129. 

Stevens,  Mrs.  Henry  L.,  Jr.,  par- 
ticipates in  dedication,  Visitors 
Center,  Moores  Creek  National 
Military  Park,  411. 

Stevenson,  Mary  Deane,  employed 
as  Archivist  I,  Division  of  Ar- 
chives and  Manuscripts,  409. 

Stick,  David,  his  The  Outer  Banks 
of  North  Carolina,  1584-1958,  re- 
ceived, 139;  reviewed,  232;  on 
panel  symposium,  Roanoke  Is- 
land, 536;  reads  paper,  Histori- 
cal Society  of  North  Carolina, 
135. 

Stikeleather,  James  G.,  serves  on 
Advisory  Committee  on  Historic 
Sites,  258. 

Stith,  William,  his  The  History  of 
the  First  Discovery  and  Settle- 
ment of  Virginia,  used  by  Fran- 
cois X.  Martin,  20,  23. 

Stoddard,  James,  initial  winner  of 
Medal  of  Honor,  descendants  of, 
sought,   548. 

Stokely,  Mrs.  Wilma  Dykeman, 
meets  with  United  States  Civil 
War  Centennial  Commission, 
407;  presides  at  luncheon  meet- 
ing, Literary  and  Historical  As- 
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sociation,  130;  reads  paper,  His- 
torical Society  of  North  Carolina, 
417. 

Stokes,  Montford,  member  of  first 
Institute  of  Education,  144. 

Stonewall's  Man:  Sandie  Pendle- 
ton, received,  273. 

Stories  of  Two  Lands,  mentioned, 
186. 

Striker,  Laura  Polanyi,  her  The 
Life  of  John  Smith,  English  Sol- 
dier, reviewed,  106. 

Strong,  Ludlow  P.,  elected  Treas- 
urer, Lower  Cape  Fear  Histori- 
cal Society,  420. 

Stroupe,  Henry  S.,  reads  paper, 
Historical  Society  of  North  Car- 
olina, 417 ;  reviews  State  Regula- 
tion of  Commercial  Motor  Car- 
riers in  North  Carolina,  248; 
serves  on  Advisory  Committee  on 
Historic  Sites,  258. 

Stryker,  Lloyd  Paul,  biographer  of 
Andrew  Johnson,  quoted,  199-202. 

Suberman,  Jack,  his  "The  Uncom- 
mon Man,"  produced,  121. 

Sudderth,  Augustus  Stanhope, 
Burke  County's  first  dentist,  32. 

Swain,  David  L.,  member  of  first 
Institute  of  Education,  144;  to 
appeal  to  legislature  for  popular 
education,  146. 

Swalin,  Benjamin  F.,  named  Di- 
rector, Symphony  Society,  132. 

Swan  Ponds  Plantation,  mentioned, 
33. 

Swindell,  E.  S.,  Jr.,  serves  on  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  County 
Records,  255. 

Syron,  Leslie,  presents  AAUW  Ju- 
venile Literature  Award,  129. 


Tall  in  the  Sight  of  God,  mention- 
ed, 173;  story  of  southern  High- 
lander, 174. 

Tar  Heel  in  Iran,  A,  by  Pollock 
Irwin,  mentioned,  184. 

Tarlton,  W.  S.,  attends  meeting, 
Association  of  Historic  Sites  Ad- 
ministrators, 122;  attends  meet- 
ing, Civil  War  Centennial  Con- 
ference, 252;  attends  meeting, 
Governor  Richard  Caswell  Me- 
morial Commission,  411;  attends 
meetings,  National  Trust  for 
Historic  Preservation,  122;  at- 
tends National  Park  Service 
conference,  411;  attends  pro- 
gram, dedicating  restored  Tatum 
Cabin,  539 ;  attends  Southeastern 


Museums  Conference,  elected 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Association 
of  Historic  Sites  Administrators, 
122;  gives  slide-lecture,  business- 
women's sorority,  State  College, 
257;  inspects  restoration  work, 
Person's  Ordinary,  122;  meets 
with  Bentonville  Battleground 
Association,  257;  meets  with 
Charles  B.  Ay  cock  Memorial 
Commission,  122;  meets  with 
committee  on  restoration  of  Fort 
Butler,  meets  with  Durham  com- 
mittee on  Bennett  House,  539; 
participates  on  program,  Blue 
Ridge  Assembly,  535;  presents 
statement,  Advisory  Committee 
on  Historic  Sites,  258;  reads  pa- 
per, Southeastern  Archaeological 
Conference,  122;  represents  De- 
partment, inspection  of  Aycock 
Birthplace,  539;  speaks  at  meet- 
ing, Brunswick  County  Histori- 
cal Society,  122;  speaks  at  pic- 
nic, Alamance  County  War 
Mothers,  speaks  to  Burlington 
Rotary  Club,  539;  speaks  to  Car- 
olina Beach  Woman's  Club,  257; 
speaks  to  Charlotte  Chapter,  Co- 
lonial Dames,  122;  speaks  to 
Fayetteville  Kiwanis  Club,  538; 
speaks  to  Newton  Grove  Men's 
Club,  411;  speaks  to  West  Ra- 
leigh Rotary  Club,  538;  visits 
Fort  Fisher  and  Old  Brunswick 
Town  State  Historic  Sites,  411; 
visits  Littleton,  413. 

Tart,  Hubert,  Sr.,  extends  greet- 
ings, Bentonville  Battleground 
tour,  418. 

Tate,  Charles  Gordon,  Jr.,  elected 
Curator,  Burke  County  Histori- 
cal Society,  417. 

Tatum  Cabin,  dedicated  at  Boone, 
539. 

Taxation,  basis  for  support  of  pub- 
lic schools,  190. 

Taylor,  Jay,  his  Reluctant  Rebel: 
The  Secret  Diary  of  Robert  Pat- 
rick, 1861-1865,  received,  426. 

Taylor,  Rosser  H.,  announces  ap- 
pointments, Western  Carolina 
College,  544. 

Taylor,  Mrs.  W.  Frank,  elected 
Vice-President-at-Large,  Art  So- 
ciety, 126. 

Teach  the  Freeman:  The  Corre- 
spondence of  Rutherford  B. 
Hayes  and  the  Slater  Fund  for 
Negro  Education,  received,  550. 

Teachers,  those  in  North  Carolina, 
aided  by  educational  journal,  314, 
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315,  316;  summer  institutes  con- 
ducted for,  323;  system  of  certi- 
fying, changed,  321;  under  local 
political  control,  194. 

Temperance  Hall  and  Literary  So- 
ciety, restoration  funds  for,  in 
bond  issue,  406. 

Tennessee,  State  of,  holds  educa- 
tional convention,  142;  life  in, 
described,  73-95. 

Territorial  Papers  of  the  United 
States,  Volume  XXIII,  The  Ter- 
ritory of  Florida,  1824-1828, 
The,  received,  139 ;  reviewed,  389. 

Textbook  Commission,  established, 
317. 

Textile  manufacturing  closely  al- 
lied to  furniture  making,  338. 

Thalian  Hall,  visited  on  tour  of 
New  Hanover   County,   135. 

"Theater  in  Asheville  from  1879  to 
1931,  The,"  article  by  Donald 
J.  Rulfs,  429-441. 

Theaters,  those  of  Asheville,  dis- 
cussed, 429-441. 

They  Took  Their  Stand:  The 
Founders  of  the  Confederacy,  re- 
ceived, 549. 

Thirteenth  Regiment,  C.S.A.,  men- 
tioned, 477,  480  n,  481  n,  483  n, 
484  n,  491  n,  493  n. 

uThis  Infernal  War":  The  Confed- 
erate Letters  of  Sgt.  Edwin  H. 
Fay,  received,  140 ;  reviewed,  391. 

Thomas  Wolfe  Memorial  Literary 
Cup,  presented  to  Glenn  Tucker, 
423. 

Thornton,  Mrs.  J.  W.,  pays  tribute 
to  deceased  members,  Harnett 
County  Historical  Society,  545; 
serves  as  Editor,  Harnett  Coun- 
ty Historical  Society  News  Let- 
ter, 419. 

Thornton,  Mary  Lindsay,  her  A 
Bibliography  of  North  Carolina, 
1589-1956,  received,  140;  review- 
ed, 233. 

Tichenor,  I.  T.,  leads  men  into 
battle,  66. 

Tillett,  Lowell  R.,  receives  fellow- 
ship, 416. 

Tilley,  Nannie  Mae,  to  prepare  his- 
tory of  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco 
Company,  549. 

Tindall,  George  Brown,  continues 
research  for  book,  414;  elected 
member,  Historical  Society  of 
North  Carolina,  418;  publishes 
article,  134,  266;  receives  schol- 
arship, 414. 

Tischendorf,  Alfred,  has  article 
published,  267. 


Todd,  Richard  C,  has  article  pub- 
lished, 415. 

Toler,  Maurice  S.,  joins  staff,  Ar- 
chives Administration  Section, 
537. 

Tompkins,  John  M.,  edits  Farmer's 
Journal,  280. 

Torrence,  Leonidas,  biographical 
sketch  of,  476-478;  his  Confed- 
erate diary,  509-514;  his  Con- 
federate letters,  479-509. 

Town  Creek  Indian  Mound,  dwell- 
ing house  to  be  built  there,  258; 
early  Indian  burials  excavated 
there,  540;  maintained  directly 
by  the  Department  of  Archives 
and  History,  157;  reconstruction 
work  there,  discussed,  123;  sum 
for  improvements  there,  in  bond 
issue,  405. 

Town  Creek  Indian  Mound,  new 
brochure,  available  for  distribu- 
tion, 540. 

Towner,  Lawrence  W.,  to  direct 
historical  and  archival  manage- 
ment course,  271. 

Townsend,  Samuel  Perry,  joins 
staff,  Hall  of  History,  visits 
Moores  Creek  National  Military 
Park,  542. 

Townsend,  Sara  Bertha,  her  An 
American  Soldier:  The  Life  of 
John  Laurens,  reviewed,  102. 

Toynbee,  Arnold,  quoted,  467,  470. 

Transylvania  Music  Camp,  stu- 
dents there,  give  program,  Fed- 
eration of  Music  Clubs  meeting, 
125. 

Travel  Council  of  North  Carolina, 
adopts  resolution  to  support  bond 
issue,  536;  holds  meeting,  253. 

Trefousse,  Hans  L.,  his  Ben  Butler: 
The  South  Called  Him  Beast!, 
received,  272;  reviewed,  531. 

Truman,  Harry  S.,  featured  speak- 
er, evening  meeting,  Literary 
and  Historical  Association,  130; 
his  article,  "The  Most  Mistreat- 
ed of  Presidents,"  197-204;  re- 
ceives guests  at  tea,  Governor's 
Mansion,  133. 

Truman,  Mrs.  Harry  S.,  assists  in 
receiving,  Governor's  Mansion, 
133. 

Truman  Presidential  Papers,  open- 
ed to  researchers,  425. 

Tryon,  William,  Colonial  governor, 
mentioned,  374,  379. 

Tryon  Palace,  budget  for  biennium, 
406;  Hazard's  description  of, 
374-375;  opened  to  public,  401; 
picture  of  restored  buildings  and 
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grounds,  July  cover,  on  tour  of 
New  Bern,  423. 

Tryon  Palace  Commission,  super- 
vises restoration  of  Colonial  cap- 
itol,  157. 

Tucker,  Glenn,  elected  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Literary  and  Historical 
Association,  130;  his  High  Tide 
at  Gettysburg,  received,  139;  re- 
viewed, 236;  receives  Thomas 
Wolfe  Memorial  Literary  Cup, 
423;  reviews  General  Stand 
Watie's  Confederate  Indians, 
530. 

Tucker,  Glenn  M.,  speaks  at  Civil 
War  Conference,  252;  speaks 
briefly,  meeting  of  Society  of 
County  and  Local  Historians, 
423;  elected  Director,  Lower 
Cape  Fear  Historical  Society, 
420. 

Tufts,  Mrs.  Albert  S.,  elected  third 
Vice-President,  Moore  County 
Historical  Association,  421. 

Turner,  Karl  E.,  resigns  at  Rec- 
ords Center,  254. 

Turner,  William  0.,  his  War  Coun- 
try, mentioned,   176. 

"Tweetsie,"  article  by  Julian 
Scheer,  168-172;  brought  to  Blue 
Ridge,  169,  170;  meaning  of,  to 
mountain  people,  171;  name  giv- 
en many  engines,  opens  new  way 
of  life,  170. 

Tweetsie,  The  Blue  Ridge  Stem- 
winder,  book  by  Julian  Scheer 
and  Elizabeth  McDonald  Black, 
mentioned,  168-172. 

Twenty-third  Regiment,  C.S.A., 
mentioned,  477,  478,  493  n,  495  n, 
491  n,  498  n,  501  n,  503  n,  513  n, 
hUn. 

Twiford,  Mrs.  C.  W.,  receives 
Award  of  Merit  for  Goldsboro 
Junior   High   School,  129. 

Tyler,  John,  Jr.,  leads  movement 
for  Mahone,  456  n. 

Tyler,  John  E.,  serves  as  Historian, 
Bertie  County  Historical  Asso- 
ciation, 417. 


"Uncommon  Man,  The,"  by  Jack 
Suberman,  presented  at  Raleigh 
Little  Theater,  121;  first  act  of, 
presented  to  Antiquities  Society, 
128. 

Underwood,  E.  M.,  Sr.,  elected  offi- 
cer, Lee  County  Historical  So- 
ciety, 137. 

Union  County  Historical  Associa- 
tion, holds  meeting,  268. 


Unitas  Fratrum,  settlement  of,  dis- 
cussed by  Martin,  24. 

United  States  Government,  estab- 
lishes commission  to  commemo- 
rate Civil  War,  163. 

University  of  North  Carolina, 
sponsors  Civil  War  Centennial 
Conference,  251. 


Valentiner,  William  R.,  gift  hon- 
ors memory  of,  127. 

Vance,  Zebulon  B.,  treated  by 
Burke   County  physician,  39. 

Vann,  Richard,  on  program,  Hert- 
ford   County   meeting,    401. 

Van  Noppen,  Mrs.  Ina  W.,  elected 
member,  Historical  Society  of 
North   Carolina,   135. 

Vegetation  of  the  Outer  Banks  of 
North  Carolina,  received,  426; 
reviewed,   519. 

Viereck,  Peter,  speaks  at  East 
Carolina   College,  415. 

Virginia,  agrees  to  help  protect 
Ocracoke  Inlet,  5;  helps  defend 
North  Carolina  coast,  9;  Read- 
juster  Movement,  there,  discuss- 
ed, 456-465. 


W 


Wachovia  Museum,  Old  Salem,  re- 
flects   Moravian    history,    156. 

Wainwright,  Nicholas  B.,  his 
George  Croghan:  Wilderness 
Diplomat,  received,  427. 

Wake,  Margaret,  mentioned  by 
Ebenezer  Hazard,  379. 

Wake  County,  official  records  of, 
to  be  microfilmed,  537. 

Wake  County  Historical  Society, 
holds  meetings,  135,   271. 

Wake  Forest  College  Library,  has 
large  Baptist  manuscript  collec- 
tion, 154. 

Wales,  Mrs.  Maude  Rankin,  serves 
as  Vice-President,  Gaston  County 
Historical  Society,  269. 

Walker,  Alexander  McDonald,  his 
New  Hanover  County  Court  Min- 
utes, 1738-1769,  received,  140. 

Walker,  Hugh,  participates  in  ded- 
ication, Visitors  Center,  Moores 
Creek  National  Military  Park, 
411. 

Wallace,  Mrs.  Carolyn  Andrews, 
reviews  "This  Infernal  War: 
The  Confederate  Letters  of  Sgt. 
Edwin  H.  Fay,  392. 

Wallace,  Mrs.  Lillian  Parker,  at- 
tends  course,   Duke   University, 
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544;  attends  sessions,  American 
Historical  Association,  266;  her 
book,  released,  544;  her  Power, 
Public  Opinion  and  Diplomacy: 
Essays  in  Honor  of  Eber  Mal- 
colm Carroll,  received,  550; 
makes  dinner  address,  Chowan 
meeting,  makes  talks,  WUNC- 
TV,  416. 

Wallace,  Wesley  H.,  his  article, 
"North  Carolina's  Agricultural 
Journals,  1838-1861:  A  Crusad- 
ing Press,"  275-306. 

Walser,  Richard,  accepts  gift,  for 
Literary  and  Historical  Associa- 
tion, 543;  elected  member,  Ex- 
ecutive Council,  Historical  Soci- 
ety of  North  Carolina,  135; 
elected  President,  North  Carolina 
Literary  and  Historical  Associa- 
tion, 130;  his  Nag's  Head  and 
Bertie:  Two  Novels,  received, 
139;  reviewed,  383;  outlines 
plans  for  Poetry  Society  meet- 
ing, 1959,  133;  his  Short  Stories 
from  the  Old  North  State,  re- 
ceived, 273  reviewed,  382;  pre- 
sides at  meeting,  401. 

Ward,  D.  Libby,  presents  Tryon 
Palace  Commission  budget  re- 
port, 119,  251. 

Ware,  Charles  Crossfield,  his 
Kentucky's  Fox  Creek,  mention- 
ed, 186;  his  Mill  Creek  Story, 
received,  reviewed,  424. 

Warm  Bodies,  story  of  Navy  life, 
mentioned,  175. 

War  Country,  mentioned,  173. 

Waterhouse,  Myra,  on  program, 
Federation  of  Music  Clubs,  126. 

Watkins,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.,  re- 
signs, Division  of  Archives  and 
Manuscripts,   254. 

Watson,  Richard,  takes  sabbatical 
leave,  134. 

Watt,  Lawrence,  speaks  to  Rock- 
ingham County  group,  546. 

Way,  A.  D.,  serves  on  committee, 
Rockingham  celebration,  271. 

Wayne  County  Historical  Society, 
meets  jointly  with  Johnston  and 
Sampson,   421. 

We  the  People:  The  Economic  Ori- 
gins of  the  Constitution,  re- 
viewed,  107. 

Weber,  Eugen,  his  The  Nationalist 
Revival  in  France,  1905-1914, 
received,  427. 

Weldon,  described  by  Torrence  in 
1861,  480. 

Wellman,  Manly  Wade,  his  The 
Life   and  Times   of  Sir  Archie, 


reviewed,  181;  his  Lights  Over 
Skeleton  Ridge,  mountain  story, 
174;  his  They  Took  Their  Stand: 
The  Founders  of  the  Confeder- 
acy, received,  549;  speaks  at 
meeting,  Society  of  County  and 
Local  Historians,  423. 

Western  North  Carolina  Historical 
Association,  holds  annual  joint 
summer  regional  meeting,  535; 
mentioned,  158. 

Western  North  Carolina  Railroad, 
extends  west  of  Salisbury,  169. 

"We've  Come  a  Long  Way:  His- 
tory and  Historical  Activities  in 
North  Carolina,"  article  by 
Christopher  Crittenden,  153-161. 

Wheedon,  Ann,  dances  sword  dance, 
Folklore  Society  meeting,  131. 

Whigs  of  Florida,  1845-1854,  The, 
received,  427;  reviewed,  525. 

Whitaker,  Bruce  E.,  elected  Direc- 
tor, Roanoke  Island  Historical 
Association,  125;  on  program, 
Hertford  County  meeting,  402. 

White,  E.  L.,  participates  in  dedi- 
cation, Visitors  Center,  Moores 
Creek  National  Military  Park, 
411. 

White,  Howard,  speaks  at  meeting, 
Alamance  Battleground,  539. 

White,  Robert  H.,  his  Messages  of 
the  Governors  of  Tennessee,  Vol- 
ume IV,  1845-1857,  reviewed,  103. 

White,  Mrs.  W.  E.,  reads  paper, 
Bertie  County  Historical  Associ- 
ation meeting,  416. 

Whitefield,  George,  mentioned  by 
Ebenezer  Hazard,  367. 

Whitener,  Daniel  J.,  appointed  to 
Executive  Board,  Department  of 
Archives  and  History,  400;  par- 
ticipates on  program.  Blue  Ridge 
Assembly,  535;  delivers  presi- 
dential address,  Literary  and 
Historical  Association,  130;  his 
article,  "Education  for  the  Peo- 
ple," 187-196;  speaks  at  dedica- 
tion of  Tatum  Cabin,  539 ;  speaks 
to  group  in  Morganton,  417. 

Whitfield,  J.  V.,  participates  in 
dedication,  Visitors  Center, 
Moores  Creek  National  Military 
Park,  411. 

Whitehurst,  Ethel,  reads  paper, 
Carteret  County  Historical  So- 
ciety meeting,  136. 

Wiley,  Bell  Irvin,  his  "This  In- 
fernal War":  The  Confederate 
Letters  of  Sgt.  Edwin  H.  Fay, 
received,  140;  reviewed,  391; 
quote    from    address    made    by, 
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163;  speaks  at  Civil  War  Cen- 
tennial Conference,  251. 

Wiley,  Calvin  H.,  assumes  duties  in 
Tennessee,  72;  diary  quoted,  73- 
95,  passim;  letters  of,  from  Ten- 
nessee, 72-95. 

Wiley,  Mary  C,  her  article,  "With 
Calvin  H.  Wiley  in  Tennessee 
Through  Unpublished  Letters," 
72-95. 

Wi-Iyohi,  The,  publishes  article  by 
Christopher   Crittenden,   408. 

Wilkes,  Mrs.  Preston  B.,  Jr.,  pre- 
sents Mayflower  Cup,  130. 

Wilkinson,  Ray  S.,  introduces 
guests,  Halifax  celebration,  407. 

William  Buckland,  173U-177U,  Ar- 
chitect of  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land, received,  140. 

William  and  Mary  Quarterly,  The, 
special  issue  dedicated  to  Richard 
L.  Morton,  425. 

William  P.  Lyons  Award,  establish- 
ed by  Loyola  University  History 
Department,  549. 

William   R.   Davie,   reviewed,    181. 

Williams,  Ben  F.,  conducts  survey 
of  paintings,  542. 

Williams,  Mrs.  Betty. Vaiden,  pre- 
sides at  sessions,  North  Carolina 
Folklore  Society,  sings  Scottish- 
American  folksongs,  131. 

Williams,  Mrs.  Christine  W.,  serves 
on  Advisory  Committee  on  Coun- 
ty Records,  255. 

Williams,  Mary  Lyde  Hicks,  her  oil 
paintings,  exhibited,  Hall  of  His- 
tory, 413,  541. 

Williams,  Morley  J.,  plans  land- 
scaping, Caswell  grave  site,  407. 

Williams,  Robert  W.,  Jr.,  appoint- 
ed to  faculty,  East  Carolina  Col- 
lege, 544. 

Williams,  Virginius,  lends  paint- 
ings for  Hall  of  History  exhibit, 
541. 

Williamson,  Gustavus,  appointed 
Research  Associate,  University 
of  North  Carolina,  544. 

Wilson,  Louis  Round,  his  history  of 
University  of  North  Carolina, 
cited,  466. 

Wilson,  Margaret  Woodrow,  sings 
in  Asheville,  439. 

Wilson,  Willis,  captain  of  "Cas- 
well," 8;  defends  Ocracoke  Bar, 
11. 


Winstead,  Opal,  her  poems  have 
Biblical  themes,  176. 

Wise,  Jennings  Cropper,  his  The 
Long  Arm  of  Lee:  The  History 
of  the  Artillery  of  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia,  received,  273. 

"With  Calvin  H.  Wiley  in  Ten- 
nessee Through  Unpublished  Let- 
ters," article  by  Mary  C.  Wiley, 
72-75. 

Woody,  Robert  H.,  reviews  North 
Carolina  Governors,  1585-1958: 
Brief  Sketches,  96. 

Woolfolk,  George  Ruble,  his  The 
Cotton  Regency:  The  Northern 
Merchants  and  Reconstruction, 
1865-1880,  received,  140;  review- 
ed, 244. 

Worley,  Ted  R.,  his  The  Camp,  The 
Bivouac,  and  The  Battle  Field 
. . . ,   received,   139. 

Worsley,  Charles  K.,  joins  staff, 
County  Records  Section,  537. 

Wright,  C.  C,  leads  campaign  for 
six-months  school,  192. 


Yates,  Richard  E.,  reviews  Cle- 
burne and  His  Command.  By 
Capt.  Irving  A.  Buck.  Pat  Cle- 
burne, Stonewall  Jackson  of  the 
West,  393. 

Yaupon,  holly  shrub,  used  for  tea, 
described  by  Hazard,  370. 

Yearns,  W.  B.,  his  article,  "Fran- 
cois X.  Martin  and  His  History 
of  North  Carolina,"  17-27 ;  serves 
as  Visiting  Professor,  Mercer 
University,  416. 

Yes  M'am,  Miss  Gee,  story  of  Dean 
of  Converse  College,  182. 

Young,  R.  C.,  participates  in  Kit- 
trell  memorial  service,  408. 

Yow,  Cicero,  participates  in  dedica- 
tion, Visitors  Center,  Moores 
Creek  National  Military  Park, 
411. 


Zebulon  B.  Vance  Birthplace,  sum 

for  restoration  of,  in  bond  issue, 

406. 
Zschau,  Marilyn,  soloist  at  worship 

service,    Grandfather    Mountain 

Games,  547. 
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